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PREFACE. 


X  HE  delay  that  has  taken  place  in  die  publica* 
tioo  of  the  New  Annual  Register  for  the  year  ISl?, 
has.ariBen  entirely  from  the  circumstance  that  its 
]dan  and  arrangement  are  considerably  altered: 
— ^these  required  preparations  and  labour  that  will 
not  be  necessary  in  futuret  and  consequently  a  de* 
lay  in  the^  publication  of  the  subsequent  volumes 
need  not  be  apprehended. 

.  It  is  the  object  of  the  alteration  to  which  we  have 
just  adverted^. tor^^.avmpee  appropriate  character 
to  the  literary  ^omon  of  thig  work ;  for  this  purpose 
the. Review,  an<^'^b4.^Hi4tory  of  Knowledge,  &c» 
bave  been  entiKly^4?^9^f4i  ^^  in  their  stead  will, 
in, future,  be  inserted  a  general  sketch  of  the  state 
and  character  of  the  literature  of  the^.year.  By 
means  of  this  sketch,  and  of  a  short  but  particular 
cjiaracter  of  each  wofk,  from  which  the  literary 
extracts  are  ,  taken,  it  is  hoped  that  the  interest 
and  information  of  this  part  of  the  New  AxV^U^t 
Register  wiU  be  rendered  at  once  mpr^  ipopre^yive 
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and  instructive.  The  m<M:e  nunnte  p^rts  of  this 
new  piaoi  w.yrfU  »s.  a  otpre  detailed  aoooni^  (}f  the 
reasonsr  whi/ch  led  to  its  adoption,  are  giren  mitht 
introductory  eh^ter  to  the  Uterstfy  por^aon  of.i^s 
work.— Some  further  improvements  are  in  con- 
templation, which  w%  appear  in  our  ntnt .  vo- 
lume. .         .^u.. 

r.       .  ....         .     •.  1.     -..-?*  >.. 

The  d«me«tk  events  of  the  year  ISIt  ^oowss 
very  er«at  iaterest,  and  will  afford  <o  ch«  laiitMi«d 
matenals  highly  illustraiive  ^  the  dsmcifr}  Ip«& 
of  the  govonuheataad  of  thd  joatldnt.  'Bib  dj»* 
tiirbed  «Ate  of  the  councry  H^th^  eMfiM  fMh 
produced  or  exaggerated  this  distuifbed  itaei  )^^ 
the  suspension  of  the  habdas  corpus  set  {-^ths  tinsli 
for  high  treason,  sedition*  blasphemy*  &e. ; — and 
{he  debates  in  parliament,  afe  ^rb^aiit  ^rl&  thaitier 
For  deep  axid  ahJc^  r96itd5ffDd'V;X^miikiD^ 
^e  hdve  dweft  at  coi^l<!l^^^*j^^^;  d^iavi}^£^ 
to  elicit  the  ihtth  ^ 'Q]^bKK«lf'<^iA  -erito'  aS'iiMr- 
eiUe,  fifoiid  the  dis^di^liji^.liuf  l^i^ffir'pdBitive  at&ttt^ 
ineoits '  of  the  adverse  parties*  On  6n^  'hi^t  'ttte 
Tcace  of  the  nation  proceeded  vk  it  -We^  fi^Mtt 
a  single  breast.  "Ihk  dtadi  of  the  Pntic&i$^Sia&^ 
lotte  proved,  that  hi|;li  and  aiAgr^  as  pdlitldA  ^di(f^ 
putes  are  in  Britdn^  thejr  possess  nto  psvt^ii^^ 
^e  purest  and  mdst  hodDUtable  f^liu^  0^  mf 
natioml  diameter.  T^ha^tkp  xhak  Whtfe!^  ^6t 
•  ■  ■■  death 
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^Mldlx.^4^!l^»},  #^e.«»ci^  diye  toBmain* 
gqt  i^dy^  vfw&^^lfo  prmid  daya ;  for  they  ktd  bars 
t|f^||C|at]&  <4  t|i^  Aauo)!,  and  showed^it  to  bje  snch 

•Tli^iiaftiqes  ,€f  t^8  cquatryy  always  4ui  imgor^ 
t99t^  a  difficult*  }^  ft  little-under&tqod  Bubject| 

dK^ek^^on  them  at  considerable  le;[igth,  $ui4  aUo 
vifioA  Aa  iU^t  of  otkr  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and)  edmmerce,*^-^he  sources  from  which  all  indi- 
vldUsi  wealth,  as  inrell  a«  all  national  prosperity, 
must'fldwv  ' 


.T'ft  .•-,-^. 


With  fMpect  to  the  afl&irs  of  foreign  nations, — 
thasfr  of '  tht  UnitadStaites  are,  from  several  cli^cunu 
staqcttpef  the  highest  interest  and  moment  to  us. 
TherrAflDBaficans;  springing  from  «u¥  own  folns, 
aad|  naost  miiply  enjoying  tl^t  liberty  of  which 
woiboast^oug^  to  be  t^garded  by  us  with  filings 
efijatta^htment  and  regard*  To  diose  who  delight: 
t»;wlitdi  ^e  progress  of  states,  every  thing  re^ 
lai»i(g»  to  them  must  be  instructive : — ^To  the  |d:nU 
a9liufeipb)E»  vdio  is  deeply  sensible  6f  die  vrreM}u» 
siIb^Sx  ^iha^  overwhelms  so  many  in  aH  parts  of 
|^o]^5  AoaiSrica  miist  appear  as  die  'country  dxat  is 
tiXefeiveiAijd^^cheHsh^these  outcasts*}  and  evsntei 
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the  commercial  men  and  the  politicians  of  Britain^ 
—if  they  are  enlightened  and  w^  dtsposeftpmdnf 
their  views  and  plans  are  met  with  equal  intelli- 
gence, candour  and  gcodwill,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic»-^e  pro|pe<;t  of  xtjtiitual  assistance 
and  benefit  between  America  andi  this  country, 
must  appear  so  distinct jind  well  groimded,  as  ut- 
terly to  root  out  all  jealousy  or  fear  of  the  rapid  ad* 
vances  which  the  United  States  are  makkig  in  po-' 
pulation  and  wealth* 

^  .  r  '  -    ''  * 
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THE,  xneeiing  of  parliament  is 
always  looked  forward  to,  bv 
the  i>eople  of  thh  country,  of  all 
descriptions,  ranks,  and  parties,  with 
no  common  deeree  of  interest.  In 
times  of  war  tLey  anticipate  from 
the  speech  of  the  sovereign,  and 
from  the  debates  of  mem&rs  and 
their  opponents,  a  prospective  view 
of  the  measures  to  be  pursued  in  the 
prosecution  of  hostilities,  as  well  as 
of  the  financial  means  by  which  the 
expenses  of  war  are  to  be  defrayed* 
Our  readers  must  well  recollect  the 
interest  they  felt  at  the  approach- 
ing meeting  of  parliament,  during 
the  late  protracted  and  arduous 
contest ;  and  the  attention  which 
they  paid  to  the  debates  at  that  pe** 
riod.  It  was  generally  supposed, 
dot  with  the  termination  of  hosti« 
fitiet  the  debates  would  in  a  g^^at 
I  be  ttripped^f  their  lAterest 


and  importance;  and  that  as  the 
country,  it  was  not  only  hoped  but 
confidently  believed,  would  gently- 
sink  into  the  arms  of  peace,  tran* 
quillity,  prosperity,  and  plenty,  so 
the  proceedings  of  parliament  would 
become  languid  and  spiritless. 

That  this  was  not  the  case  during 
the  year  1816,— the  first  year  after 
the  absolute  and  perfect  terminal 
tion  of  hostilities, — our  volume  for 
that  year  has  sufficiently  proved. 
Britain  was  indeed  at  peace :  she 
was  no  longer  either  opposed  hj 
the  combined*  powers  of  Europe, 
as  she  had  been  at  some  periods 
of  the  revolutionary  wars ;  nor  was, 
she  their  ally,  as  at  the  glorious 
termination  of  the  contest.  But 
peace  had  not  brought  prosperity 
QT  internal  tranquillity :  on  the  con- 
trary, dissatisfactioa  had  cpme  ^ 
form  in  a  more  bold  and  midis- 
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giiised  manner,  and  had  collected 
mere  naiii«rous  and  active  parti- 
sans than  she  had  ever,  heen  ahle  to 
do  at  any  period  of  the  war.  Peace 
had  returned,but  it  had  not  brought 
a  revival  of  our  manufactures  and 
commerce  :  qp  the  contrary,  theie 
— <.4iaving  been  long  thrown  into  an 
unnatural  state,  by  the  duration  and 
peculiar  character  and  tendency  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  having 
accommodated  themselves  to  that 
state,  and  actually  derived  vigour 
and  nourishment  from  what,  it 
might  have  been  supposed,  would 
have  proved  their  poison— languish- 
ed and  drooped  when  the  war  ter- 
minated. J^  addition  to  the  thou- 
sands who  were  necessarily  thrown 
loose  on  society  by  the  reduction 
of ,  the  army  and  navy,  there  were 
thousands  more  stript  of  the  means 
of  subsistence  by  the  decline  of  ma- 
nufactures and  trade.  The  meeting 
of  parliament,  therefore,  was  looked 
forward  to,  by  many,  under  the  ex- 
pectation and  belief  that  ministers 
would  propose,  or  at  least  adopt 
and  support,  some  effectual  mea* 
sures  for  the  relief  of  manufactures 
and  trade.  What  these  measures 
were  to  be,  few  had  formed  any 
very  clear  or  definite  idea  ;  all, 
however,  imagined  that  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  taxes  would  effectually 
remove  the  evil.  But  there  were 
other  subjects  which  it  was  natu- 
rally supposed  parliament  would 
discuss,  the  anticipation  of  which 
gave  to  their  approaching  meeting 
an  interest  as  deep,  though  of  a  very 
different  nature,  as  tHat  which  had 
usually  preceded  their  meetings  in 
time  of  war.  We  allude  to  the  call 
which  there  seemed  to  be  for  their 
interference,  in  order  to  repress  that 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  and  that 
apparent  determination,  in  va- 
nous  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to 
carry  through  sudden  and  extreme 


changes    m    the   constitution,  hf  - 
the  most  violent  and  illegal  me« 
thod. 

There  were  subordinate  topics,, 
the  probable  discussion  of  which 
during  the  session  of  1816  gave  to 
the  approach  of  that  session  no 
common  degree  of  interest.  We 
allude  more  directly  and  particu- 
larly to  the  poor-laws,  or  rather  ta 
the  excessive  pressure  of  the  poor^ 
rates-— a  burden  which,  the  more 
heavy  it  grew,  the  less  effectual  it 
seemed  to  become.    , 

Our  la$t  volume  has  shown  ia 
what  respects,  and  to  what  degree, 
these  anticipations  of  the  proceed* 
ings  and  aces  of  parliament,  during 
the  session  of  1816«  were  realised. 
In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to 
the  relieving  the  distressed  manu* . 
fiicturcrs,  nn'nisters  justly  contend- 
ed that,  unless  they  could  create  a 
demand  for  their  goods,  no  relief 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  afford 
could  be  real  or  permanent.  At 
the  same  time  they  expressed  not 
merely  their  readiness,  but  their  (Je- 
termination,  to  take  oS  the  pressure 
of  taxation,  as  much  and  as  speedily 
as  it  could  safely  and  prudently  bo 
taken  ofi^. 

In  the  second  place, '  although 
minister^  were  fully  aware  of  me 
prevalence  of  a  very  active  and  de-. 
ternnined  spirit  of  disaffection,  and 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  radical 
changes  in  the  constitution  were  in 
the  contemplation,  if  not  actually 
planned,  by  many,  who  would  not 
scruple  to  employ  the  most  violent 
methods  to  effect  these  changes  i 
yet,  believing  or  hoping  that  the 
regular  course  of  law  was  amply 
sufficient  to  protect  the  constitution 
against  the  measures  of  these  per^ 
sons,  they  were  unwilling  to  have 
recourse  to  extraordinary  means,^ 
such  as  would  infringe  on  the  li- 
berty pf  the  subjectji  or  suspend  fop 
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^  time  the  blessings  of  the  constita- 
tion. 

The  pressure  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  distresses  and  diffi- 
culties stUl  continuing  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  year  1817,  and  the 
violences  at  Spa  Fields  (detailed 
in  our  last  volume)  having  been 
committed  after  the  close  of  the 
session  of  1816,  as  well  as  manifes- 
tations of  a  turbulent  spirit  having 
displayed  themselves,  in  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom.-^the  session  of 
1817  was  naturally  looked  for- 
ward to,  with  no  common  interest 
and  anxiety. 

Besides  these  reasons  for  interest 
and  anxiety,  there  existed  another, 
which,  however,  operated  less  gene- 
ntlly  than  those  which  we  have  de- 
tailed ; — we  allude  to  the  financial 
measures  that  the  minister  might 
be  supposed  to  adopt.  The  revenue 
during  the  year  1816  had  fallen  o£F 
very  considerably  5  and  evea  had 
it  been  as  flourishing  and  produc- 
tive as  during  the  most  favourable 
year  of  the  war,  yet  it  could  not 
possibly  cover  the  peace  expendi- 
ture and  ihe  payment  of  the  in» 
lerest  of  the  national  debt*  Hence 
those  ^*ho  felt  an  interest  in  this 
branch  of  political  oe:onomy  were 
«nxfoas  to  learn  in  what  manner 
the  minister  would  extricate  himself 
from  the  financial  difHculties  with 
which  he  was  pressed  ;  and  by  what 
magic  he  would  render  a  revenue 
scarcely  equal  in  amount  to  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  na» 
tional  debt — equal  not  only  lO  that» 
but  the  defrayment  of  a  peace  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  twenty  millions. 

Such  were  the  principal  sources 
of  that  interest  with  which,  among 
most  classes  and  descriptions  of  per- 
sons^ the  session  of  1817  was  an- 
tici(^ed,— It  h  stirprising,  however 
-»when  we  consider  how  long  the 
reading  of  the'  debates  of  parlia- 


ment has  been  common  ftmong  the 
people  of  this  countrf,-*how  few 
there  are  who  can  explain  or  under- 
stand the  forms  of  proceeding. 

In  fact,  the  forms  of  proceeding 
in  parliament  are  but  little  known 
in  conqparison  of  otlier  parts  .of  our 
laws  and  institutions.  They  are  re- 
garded by  many  as  mere  arbitrary 
ceremonies,  the  reasons  for  which^ 
if  they  did  not  originate  in  caprice^ 
have  been  now  ahogether  lost,  as 
the  Turks  show  the  same  reverence 
by  uncovering  their  feet  as  we  do 
by  uncovering  our  heads,  and  as 
some  of  the  Soudi  Sea  islanders 
deem  it  as  disrespectful  to  stand  in 
the  presence  of  their  superiors  as 
jBuropeans  do  to  sic  down.  It  will 
be  found,  however,  on  a  little  reflec- 
tion, that  those  forms  areof  someim« 
portance, which  keep  up  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  delioerative  assem- 
bly and  a  tumultuous  meeting,  and 
that  the  species  of  discipline  is  not 
the  least  worthy  of  attention  which 
preserves  order  in  a  body  of  which 
all  the  members  are  equal  in  autho« 
rity.  It  is  in  fact  by  the  strict  oh* 
scrvance  of  these  forms,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  repre- 
sentation, or  rather  delegation,.  ii| 
^modern  times,  that  all  die  objec- 
tions to  a  popular  government  hiave 
been  done  away. — An  account  of 
some  of  the  forms  of  proceedings 
in  the  house  of  commons,  and  an 
explanation  of  some  of  the  terms 
used  in  describing  them,  may  be 
also  of  service  to  tne  readers  of  part 
liamentnry  debates. 

Time  of  ifi^r/Mrf«— «The  old  parlia- 
ment hours,  as  lord  Clarendon  tells 
us,  was  from  eight  in  the  morning 
to  twelve.  The  afternoon  was  re* 
served  for  the  business  of  cominit- 
tees.  At  present  the  house  of  com- 
mons meets  between  three  .and  fooi^ 
and  prayers  are  immediately  read 
by  the  chaplain  -^The  momin^^  it 
A  3  occOpied 
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occupied  by  snch  committees  as 
happen  to  be  sitting.  As  soon  as 
lliere  are  forty  members  in  the 
house»  the  speaker  takes  the  chair  ; 
but  if)  at  four  o'clock,  there  are  not 
forty  present,  he  adjourns  the  house 
to  die  next  day  of  sitting.  The 
reason  why  this  hour  has  been  fixed 
upon  for  an  adjournment,  is  sup* 
l^sed  by  Mr.  Hatsell  to  be,  that  by 
Act  of  parliament  (ItJth  William) 
it  is  ordered  that  members  who  are 
hitrodoced  for  the  first  time  into 
l}ie  house  shall  take  the  oaths  of 
supremacy,  abjuration,  &c.  at  the 
tkble,  between  nine  and  four.  When 
the  kmg  or  his  commissioners  sum- 
mon the  house  to  the  house  of  peers 
Co  hear  the  royal  assent  given  to 
bills,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  the 
speaker^  on  his  return,  takes  the 
chair  without  counting  the  house; 
but  if  any  member  demand  that  the 
house  be  counted,  no  business  can 
be  done  till  it  appear  that  at  least 
forty  members  be  present ;  and  if 
it  happens,  after  four  o'clock,  that 
there  are  not  so  many  present,  the 
bouse  is  immediately  adjourned. 

In  the  house  of  peers  three  lords 
make  a  house,  and  very  often  there 
are  not  more  than  thi^e  present 
vrbfle  judicial  business  is  transact-* 
ed;  viz.  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
chairman  of  committees,  and  the 
junior  bishop,  who  reads  prayers. 

Questions. '^When  a  proposition  is 
submitted  to  the  house  by  the 
speaker,  it  is  called  **  putting  the 
question."  It  was  anciently— in 
times  when  theptoceedines  of  the 
faonse  must  have  been  mudi  less  re- 
j^ular  than  they  now  are— -the  prac- 
tice for  the  speaker  to  collect  the 
sense  of  the  house  from  the  debates, 
and  thence  to  frame  propositions. 
When  he  had  done  this,  he  used  to 
*«pnt  the  question"  to  die  house— 
Aat  is,  ask  them  did  they  agree  to 
this  propositioo  i    Hence  die  name 


originated.  The  present  practice 
is,  that  a  member  who  has  a  propo* 
sition  to  make  shall  put  it  in  wri- 
ting :  he  reads  it,  and  delivers  it  to 
the  speaker.  When  this  «"  modon" 
is  seconded,  it  is  proposed  by  die 
speaker  to  the  house.  It  cannot 
then  be  withdrawn,  except  by  the 
leave  of  the  house,  at  the  request 
of  the  mover  j  and,  till  it  is  agreed 
to  or  negatived,  no  other  motion 
can  be  discussed,  with  the  following 
exceptions:  1st,  A  motion  to  acK 
jburn — ^2d,  A  motion  for  reading 
the  orders  of  the  day — Sd,  Or,  for 
the  previous  question — Or,  4th, 
from  an  amendment  on  the  motion 
proposed.  This  general  rule,  which 
confines  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  a  particular  subject,  and  that  di« 
ee&ted  into  a  regular  proposition, 
18  indispensably  necessary  to  the  dis-^ 
patch  of  business  ;  and  it  is  to  the 
want  of  such  a  regulation  that  much 
of  the  disorder  in  Inexperienced  po- 
pular assemblies,  such  as  the  na- 
tional assemblies  in  France,  and  the 
cortes  in  Spain,  is  to  be  attributed. 
—A  pracdce  has  prevailed  in  those 
bodies  (drawn  from  the  practices 
of  the  French  parliament,  which 
were  judicial  and  not  legislative  bo- 
dies) of  collecting  the  opinion  of 
members,  not  simply  by  an  aye  or 
no  to  any  question,  but  in  any  man- 
ner in  which  the  individuals  thought 
fit  to  deliver  them.  The  member 
delivering  that  opinion  was  called 
an  opinant.  The  inconvenience  of 
this  practice  in  a  legislative  assem- 
bly is,  that,  independendy  of  the 
dme  consumed  in  the  process,  die 
various  conflicting  opinions  are  so 
numerous  that  no  decision  can  be 
recorded,  unless  it  be  that— not  of 
the  majority,  but  of  the  greatest 
number  who  are  of  one  mind.  The 
opinants  also  frequently  went,  like 
all  other  makers  of  speeches,  into 
matters  quite  irreleTant  to  the  sub* 

ject. 
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Jecl.  *ftie  exceptions  to  the  general 
^ule  in  the  house  of  commons  are 
as  necessatj  as  the  rule  iiselFi 
.  h  Adjournment. — Whatever  silb- 

fc:t  is  under  discussion^  any  mem- 
r  may  more  "  that  the  house  do 
now  adjourn,*'  and  this  motion 
ftirast  take  the  precedence  of  every 
other }  for  as  it  cannot  be  calcu- 
la!ed  at  what  time  iiny  emergency 
Inay  render  ah  adjournitient  ne- 
tessary,  so  the  house  cannot  pre- 
clude itself  from  taking  thfs  step, 
hotwith«tanding  it  ihay  not  have 
decided  on  any  motion  which  has 
been  proposed  to  it. — A  motion  fot 
adjournment  may  be  repeated  any 
nnraber  of  times)  and  there  was 
ito  instance  in  the  last  session,  when 
Mr.  Wynne  moved  the  standing 
t>rder  for  excluding  strangers,  that 
Mr.  Brotigham  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment three  several  times^  on  each 
tDf  which  the  house  divided. 

2.  A  motion  for  the  orders  of  the 
day  also  takes  the  precedence  of 
Other  motions,  and  is  employed  to 
get  rid  of  any  proposition  to  which 
the  house  may  not  wish  to  give 
either  an  alHrmative  or  negative. 
When  A  moiibn  has  been  made, 
any  member  may  move  that  the 
orders  of  the  day  (that  is  to  say, 
the  list  of  proceedings  which  have 
been  ordered  to  be  taken  into  con* 
sideration  on  that  day)  be  read. 
The  motion  cannot  be  employed  to 
pntoil^the  discussion  of  anyproposi- 
tion  which  is  to  be  found  among 
die  orders  themselves. 

5.  A  motion  for  the  previous 
tjuestion  may  be  made  to  g6t  rid  of 
any  other  motion,  whether  it  be  found 
in  the  orders  or  not*  On  any  propo*- 
sftion  being  submitted  to  the  house, 
any  member  may  demand  that  the 
hoQse  shall  first  decide  whether 
•<  Ae  qaesfioti  be  now  put,"  (this 
is  caBed  Moving  the  previous  ques- 
tion), and  if  dbe  house  decide  *<tlmt 


It  be  not  now  put,'*  the  ariglnal  mo- 
tion .falls  to  the  ground  ;  but  the 
mover  is  not  precluded  from  bring- 
ing it  forward  at  any  other  time^ 
if  he  thinks  fit. 

4v  An  amendment  may  be  pro* 
posed  on  any  question ;— the  forth 
of  determining  on  it  is  this  t  Th^ 
speaker  reads  the  original  motion^ 
and  states  that  an  amendment  has 
since  been  proposed  ;  he  then  puts 
the  question  "  that  the  words  proir 
Jposed  to  be  left  out,"  or  "  the  words 
proposed  to  be  inserted,  stand  out 
of  the  question*"  If  the  house 
agree  to  insert  or  reject  any  words» 
he  then  reads  the  question  so  amend- 
ed>  and  it  is  again  put  to  the  vote; 
so  that  if  the  house,  on  hearing  the 
whole  of  the  question,  think  fit  to 
reject  \u  they  may  still  do  so.  This 
regulation  prevents  the  house  from 
being  taken  by  surprise,  or  from 
admitting  words  which  mighty  ia 
combination  with  the  rest  of  the 
motion,  bear  a  construction  whicfi 
they  might  not  agree  to. 

It  is  ^so  to  be  remarked^  that  S 
any  question  respecting  the  privi* 
lege  of  the  house,  or  tne  order  of 
its  proceeding,  arise  in  the  course 
of  a  debate,  it  mast  have  the  pre- 
cedence of  any  other  matter  under 
discussion^  This  rule  evidently  ori- 
ginated at  a  time  when  the  conr 
nexion  between  the  house  of  com- 
mons and  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
was  less  intimate  than  that  which 
exists  at  present.  As  the  king  was 
always  eagerly  ezpectinff  the  subsi- 
dies which  the  house  of  commons 
might  intend  to  grant,  that  body 
readily  perceived  tnat  the  best  way 
to  secure  its  privileges  from  any 
hostile  encroachment,  was  to  make 
another  business  give  way  to  the 
discussion  of  such  subjects.  Thus  in 
\he  pafliamenc  which  preceded  the 
long  parliamem  (1640),  the  lords, 
who  were  devoted  to  die  crown, 
A  4.  took 
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took  4ipon  themselves  to  advise  the 
commons  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
the  business  of  a  supply ;  but  so  far 
was  this  from  answering  the  pur- 
|>ose  of  those  who  proposed  it>  that 
the  commons  immediately  voted 
this  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 
would  proceed  to  no  public  business 
till  the  journals  had  b^n  searched, 
^nd  a  protestation  sent  up  to  the 
house  of  peers,  to  be  entered  on  the 
journals  of  that  house. 

The  mode  of  coming  to  a  deci- 
•ion  on  a  question  is  this : — The 
speaker, having  read  the  motion,  de- 
sures  those  who  are  of  that  opinion 
to  say  Aye  ;  he  then  dtsires  *  those 
who  are  of  the  contrary  opinion  to 
say  No,*  He  then  says  he  thinks 
the  ayes  (or  the  noes)  "  have  it." 
*lf  no  one  contradict  this  declara- 
tion«  the  vote  is  recorded ;  but  if 
It  be  contradicted  by  any  member, 
Ithe  house  proceeds  to  a  division. 
In  the  first  place,  all  strangers  are 
ordered  to  withdraw  ;  two  tellers 
^re  smpointed  from  the  Ayes,  and 
two  from  the  Noes.  The  Ayes  (or 
the  Noes)  are  ordered  to  go  forth 
into  an  ante- chamber  of  the  house 
called  the  lobby,  the  other  party 
remaining  in  the  house..  One  teller 
For  each  party  counts  the  number 
of  those  who  remain  in  the  house ; 
'the  other  two  count  those  who  went 
forth  as  they  return  through  the 
door  of  the  house :  the  numbers 
are  then  reported  by  the  tellers  at 
the  table ;  and  if  the  numbers  be 
'equal,  the  speaker  is  called  upon 
Tor  his  casting  vote.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked here,  that  as  the  tellers  are 
chosen  from  both  parties,  they  keep 
a  check  upon  each  other,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  agree  in 
their  reports,  otherwise  the  house 
must  be  counted  a  second  time* 

Having  thtuexplsuned  the  forms 
of  proceeding  in  parliament,  and  the 
terms  by  viiich  they  are  designated 


(for  which  we  are  convinced  we  shall 
receive  the  thankj  of  our  readers) 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  a  detail  of 
the  parliamentary  debates  during 
the  session  of  1817. 

The  session  was  opened  on  Tue$» 
day,  January  28,  by  the  prince  re- 
gent, who  delivered  the  following 
speech  from  the  throne : 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen,— It 
is  with  deep  regret  that  I  am  again 
obliged  to  announce  to  you,  that  no 
alteration  has  occurred  in  (he  state 
of  his  majesty's  lamented  indispo. 
sitioiii  I  continue  to  receive  from 
foreign  powers  the  strongest  assu* 
ranees  of  their  friendly  disposition 
towards  this  country,  and  of  their 
earnest  desire  to  maintain  the"  ge- 
neral tranquillity.  The  hostilities 
to  v;hich  I  was  compelled  to  resort* 
in  vindication  of  the  honour  of  the 
country,  against  the  goverment  of 
Algiers,  have  been  attended  with 
tlie  most  complete  success.  The 
splendid  achievement  of  his  majes* 
ty's  fleet,  in  conjunction  with  a  squa- 
dron of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands^ 
under  the  gallant  and  able  conduct 
of  admiral  viscount  Exmouth,  led 
to  the  immediate  and  unconditional 
liberation  of  all  Christian  captives 
then  within  the  territory  of  Algiers^ 
and  to  the  renunciation^  by  its  go-> 
vernment,  of  the  practice  of  Chris- 
tian slavery.  I  am  persuaded  that 
you  will  be  duly  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  an  arrangement  so  in- 
teresting to  humanity,  and  reflect- 
ing, from  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  accomplished,  such  signal 
honour  on  the  British  nation.  In 
India,  the  refusal  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Nepaul  to  ratify  a  treaty 
of  peace  which  had  been  signed  by 
its  plenipotentiaries,  occasioned  a 
renewal  of  military  operations.  The 
judicious  arrangements  of  the  go- 
vernor.-general,  seconded  by  the 
bravery  and  perseverance  of  his 
majesty's 
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nisrjesty *s  forces»  and  of  those  of  the 
£ast  India  company,  brought  the 
campaign  to  a  speedy  and  success- 
ful  issne ;  and  peace  has  been  finally 
established  Upon  the  just  and  ho- 
nourable terms  of  the  original  trea- 

*«  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons,—I  have  directed  the  esti- 
aiates  for  the  current  year  to  be 
laid  before  you.  They  have  been 
formed  upon  a  full  consideration  of 
all  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  with  an  anxious  desire  to 
make  every  reduction  in  our  esta- 
blishments which  the  safety  of  the 
empire  and  sound  policy  allow.  I 
recommend  the  state  of  the  public 
income  and  expenditure  to  your 
early  and  serious  attention.  I  regret 
to  be  under  the  necessity  of  inform* 
inj^  you,  that  there  has  been  a  de* 
fictency  in  the  produce  of  the  re- 
Tenue  in  the  last  year ;  but  I  trust 
that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  tempo* 
nuy  causes :  and  I  have  the  con- 
solation to  believe  that  you  will 
find  it  practicable  to  provide  for 
the  public  service  of  the  year  with- 
out making  any  addition  to  the  bur- 
thens of  the  people,  and  without  ad- 
opting any  measure  injurious  to  that 
system  by  which  the  public  credit 
of  the  country  has  been  hitherto 
sustained. 

«<  My  lords  and  gentlemen,— I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  informing 
yon,  that  the  arrangements  which 
were  made  in  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament, with  a  view  to  a  new  silver 
coinage,  have  been  completed  with 
unprecedented  exjpedition.  I  have 
^iven  directions  for  the  immediate 
issue  of  the  new  coin,  and  I  trust 
that  this  measure  will  be  productive 
of  considerable  advantages  to  the 
trade  and  internal  transactions  of 
the  country.  The  distresses  conse- 
quent upon  the  termination  of  a  war 
of  sttch  tiiMisttal  extent  tod  duratiop 


have  been  felt,  y^th  greater  or  leii 

severity,  throughout  all  the  nations 
of  Europe ;  and  have  been  consider 
rably  aggravated  by  the  unfavour- 
able  state  of  the  season.  Deepl}^ 
as  1  lament  the  pressui-e  of  these 
evils  upon  the  country,  I  am  sen^ 
sible  that  they  are  of  a  nature  not 
to  admit  of  an  immediate  remedy  i 
but  whilst  I  observe  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  the  fortitude  with  which 
so  many  privations  have  been  borne, 
and  the  active  benevolence  which 
has  been  employed  to  mitigate 
them,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  great 
sources  of  our  national  prosperity 
are  essentially  unimpaired,  and  I 
entertain  a  confident  expectation 
that  the  native  energy  of  the  coun- 
try will  at  no  distant  period  snr« 
mount  all  the  difiBculties  in  which 
we  are  involved.  In  considerinff 
our  internal  situation  you  will,  I 
doubt  not,  feel  a  just  indignation 
at  the  attempts' which  have  been 
made  to  take  advantage  of  the  di- 
stresses of  the  country,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  a  spirit  of  sedition 
and  violence.  1  am  t<|o  well  con« 
yinced  of  the  loyalty  and  good 
sense  of  the  great  body  of  his  m^* 
jesty's  subjects,  to  believe  them  ca« 
pable  of  being  perverted  by  the 
arts  which  are  employed  to  seduce 
them ;  but  I  am  determined  to  omit 
no  precautions  for  preserving  the 
public  peace,  and  for  counteracting 
the  designs  of  the  disaffected :  Ana 
I  rely  with  the  utmost  confidence 
on  your  cordial  support  and  co- 
operation, in  upholding  a  system  of 
law  and  government,  from  which 
we  have  derived  inestimable  adp 
vantages,  which  has  enabled  us  to 
conclude,  with  unexampled  glory, 
a  contest  whereon  depended  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,and  which 
has  been  hitherto  felt  by  ourselves, 
as  it  is  acknowledged  by  other  na* 
dons,  to  be  the  most  perfect  th«t 
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Ka^  eter  fidlen  to  tbe  lot  of  any 
people* 

On  tbe  re-nm  of  the  pince  re* 
l^ent  from  the  house  5f  lords,  the 
fife  guards  were  insulted,  and  gra- 
tcl  and  other  mtftstles  were  thrown 
dt  the  royal  carriage.  The  parti- 
culars of  these  outrages  were  com- 
municated to  both  houses  by  lord 
Jftnies  Murray,  the  lord-  in- watting) 
■Who  was  examined  resptctiftg  them. 
yhe  debated  On  the  uvUal  addresses 
tn  answer  to  the  speech  were  aU 
joumed ;  and  both  houses  unahi- 
ihously  agreed  to  the  following  ad- 
dress :-^**  We  his  majesty's  most 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  lords 
Spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, in  parliament  assembled,  beg 
leave  to  approach  your  royal  high, 
ibess,  humbly  to.  express  our  abhor- 
toice  of  the  outrage  offered  to  your 
toyal  highness  on  your  passage 
from  parliament—- to  assute  your 
toyal  highness  thrt  we  feel  the 
(deepest  concern  and  indignation 
that  there  should  be  found  any  in- 
dividual  tn  his  majesty's  dominions 
capable  of  an  attack  so  dating  and 
flagitious  ;  and  to  express  our  ear- 
nest  wishes,  in  which  we  are  confi- 
dent we  shall  be  joined  by  all  de- 
scriptions of  h\9  majesty's  subjects, 
that  yoil  will  be  pleased  to  order 
measures  to  be  taken  without  dday, 
to  discover  and  bring  tb  justice  the 
aiders  and  abettors  otchis  atrocious 
proceeding*" 

To  this  address  his  royiil  high* 
ness  the  prince  regent  returned  the 
following  most  gracious  answer  :-»*- 
*  This  additional  pfoof  of  your 
duty  and  loyalty  aferds  me  the 
'Mf^hest  satisfaction.  Relyin?  on  the 
action  of  the  great  part  ofnis  ma* 
jesty's  subjects,  I  have  nothing  to 
tegret  bnt  a  breach  of  the  laws.  I 
have  ordered  that  the  persons  cott- 
cemed  m  that  outrage  should  be 
feottj^t  before  the  proper  tribvnal." 


In  the  commons,  ttie  same  A±f^ 
the  speaker  having  read  the  speech 
delivered  that  day  from  the  tnrone, 
lord  Valletort  moved  the  address; 
His  lordship  considered  that,  al«> 
thoiigh  the  late  War  had  thrown 
considerable  burdens  on  the  people; 
yet  we  ought  to  be  mtified  that  ail 
the  objects  sought  by  it  had  been 
attained  ;  nor  ought  we  under  the 
pressure  of  temporary  adversity  td 
give  Onrselvei  up  to  despair.  The 
expedition  against  the  goveinment 
of  Algiers,  whether  regarded  with 
respect  to  its  motives  or  its  end, 
formed  a  subject  of  unmixed  con- 
gratnlation ;  nor  was  a  renewal  of 
aggression  from  that  quarter  to  b^ 
apprehended.  With  respect  to  the 
wars  irt  India,  they  had  been  forced 
upon  us  by  a  series  of  aggressions  ; 
but  thetreatywith  Nepaul,comblned 
with  the  wise  arrangements  of  rfie 
marquis  of  Hastings^  promised  to 
stecure  phe  future  tranquillity  of  the 
peninsula  of  India.  He  agreed  that 
the  house  ought  to  enforce  oecono-> 
my  ;  bnt  it  ought  to  be  borne  tn 
mind  that  the  weight  and  dignity  of 
a  powerful  government  must  bef 
kept  up  ;  that  this  government  was 
the  guardian  of  social  order ;  that 
our  empire  was  wide,  and  oUr  colo^ 
nies  spread  over  the  whole  face  of 
the  globe.  He  would  enforce  Oft 
their  consideration,  thai  nothing 
was  so  expensive  as  we^ikness,  na& 
thing  so  prodigal  as  insecurity*  The 
house  must  be  sensible  that  the 
prince  fegent  was  sincerely  desiroifs 
of  lessenmg  the  burdens  of  the  peo-« 
pie,  and  would  adopt  any  plan,  coif« 
sistent  with  puHic  security  and  pub- 
lic faith,  that  the  house  might  rcu 
commend.  The  deficiency  of  the 
revenue  was  no  ground  for  depres- 
sion ;  the  present  distress  was  but 
temporary,  occasioned  by  die  trans<» 
ttion  from  a  state  of  war  to  astatfe 
of peftce.  'The expencfitnteditring 
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Ibe  last  year  of  die  war^  among  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  community, 
amoiinted  to  ISO  millions ;  in  the 
year  after  it  was  only  70  millions : 
this  joined  to  the  great  discharge  of 
soldiers  and  sailors,  eflFected  a  di« 
imnation  of  employment  at  the  very 
lime  when  there  was  a  greater  de- 
mand for  it  than  ever.  A  mi^hie* 
Tous  spirit  had  been  diiiised  among 
die  poorer  classes  for  the  worst  pur- 
poses :  they  had  been  told  that  the 
remedy  for  all  their  grievances 
would  be  annual  parliaments ;  but 
he  trusted  that  the  house  h»d  the 
will  and  power  to  defeat  every  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  constitution, 
which,  in  spite  of  clamour,  was  still 
onrt vailed,  and  acknowledged  to  be 
the  roost  perfect  that  had  ever  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  man. 

Mr.  DawsoQ  seconded  the  mo- 
don. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  moved  the  foUow- 
mg  amendment : — **  That  we  have 
teen,  with  the  deepest  concern,  the 
continued  embarrassments  of  our 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce ;  the  alarming  deficiency  of 
the  le venue ;  and  the  unexampled 
and  increasing  distresses  of  all 
classes  of  his  majesty's  faithful  sub  > 
jects.  Of  these  facts  he  was  sure 
no  one  could  have  any  doubt.  That 
we  are  willing  to  indulge  the  hope 
diat  these  distresses  may  be  found, 
in  part,  to  have  originated  from 
circumstances  oif  a  temporary  na- 
ture, and  that  some  alleviation  of 
theni  may  be  produced  by  the  con- 
ttnnance  of  peace;  but  that  we 
should  ill  discharge  our  duty  to  his 
royal  highness,  and  be  guilty  of 
countenancing  a  most  dangerous 
ddusion,  were  we  to  conceal  from 
him  our  opinion  that  the  pressure 
diat  now  weighs  so  heavily  on  the 
resources  of  die  country,  is  much 
more  extensive  in  ^^  its  operation, 
more  tettre  m  its  eflcits^  more 


deep  and  general  in  its  causes,  ami 
more  difficult  to  be  removed,  thatt 
that  which  has  prevailed  at  the  ter^ 
minauon  of  any  former  war.  That^ 
we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  thtf 
saooe  exemplary  patience  and  for* 
dtude  with  Which  all  ranks  hattf 
hitherto  borne  the  difficulties  Under 
which  they  labour.  Will  continue  to 
support  them  uftder  sucii  burdeni 
as  may  be  found  indispensably  ne^ 
eessary  for  the  unavoidable  exigent 
cies  of  the  public  setvice  ;  but  tha^ 
to  maintain  this  disposition  It  i^  in^ 
cumbent  on  this  house,  by  a  severe 
and  vigilant  exercise  of  its  powers^ 
to  prove  to  dieir  fellow-subjectsi 
that  the  sacritices  which  it  may  b^ 
their  painful  duty  to  mak<!,  are 
strictly  limited  to  the  real  necessi* 
ties  oi  the  state.  That  while  wiT 
acknowledge  the  gracious  disposi-* 
tions  announced  in  his  royal  high* 
ness's  speech  from  the  throne,  Wtf 
cannot  nelp  ext>ressing  our  regret 
that  his  royal  highness  should  no€ 
have  been  sooner  advised  to  adopC 
measures  of  the  most  rigid  oecono^ 
my  and  retrenchment,  particularly 
with  respect  to  our  military  estsk 
blishments ;  that  a  prompt  and  e^ 
fectual  reduction  in  this  and  every 
other  branch  of  our  expenditure,  hi^ 
majesty's  faithful  commons  most 
naturally  look  to  as  the  first  st^  td 
relieve  the  sufiisrings,'  and  redresi 
the  grievances,  of  vmich  the  peoplf 
so  justly  complain  |  and  that  to  en^ 
able  themselves  to  assist  his  royal 
highness  by  their  advice  in  th# 
performance  of  a  duty  so  imperii 
ously  called  for  by  the  present  sitn^ 
ation  of  the  country,  they  wiU  \o9& 
no  rime  in  instituting  a  strict  in* 
quiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation." 

Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst  replied  to 
Mr.  Ponsonby. 

The  hon.  Mr.  Lambe  said,  o«r 
calamities  were  produced  by  the 
war,  though  their  complete  pre»b 
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lure  was  not  felt  till  the  arrival  of 
peace :  they  were  thus  connected 
with  the  peace  in  poii^t  of  time,  but 
diey  could  not  be  traced  to  the 
pekce  as  their  cause.  In  this  situa- 
tioOy  the  ^leat  object  for  U6  to  pur* 
soe  Was^  not  to  propagate  a  delusion 
with  respect  to  the  cause  of  our  di- 
stress, but  to  take  eivery  means  of 
idleviating  it»  or  preventing  its,  ex* 
tension,  by  supporting  and  main- 
taining public  ci^dit.  He  stated 
this  opinion,  not  frotn  any  fear  that 
the  recommendations  of  those  who 
mttemp^ed  to  justify  a  breach  of 
joational  faith  would  be  attended  to, 
})ut  from  a  firm  conviction,  that 
breaking  faith  with  the  national 
crc^di(or  would  bring  no  relief  to 
ihe  people,  or  tend  to  .remove,  in 
any  degree,  the  enibarras&ments  of 
the  country.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  convinced  th^t  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature  would 
aggravate  and  extend  them.  If  we 
were  to  trust  the  dictates  of  expe- 
rience, we  had  it  in  support  of  this 
opinion.  Some  time  ago  the  com* 
plaints  against  the  landholder  were 
as  loud  as  they  now  were  against 
the  fundhplder  :  these  complaints 
were  now  heard  no  more,  for  there 
was  no  reason  for  them^  Rents  had 
keen  reduced^  the  landed  interest 
were  straitened  in  their  incomes, 
but  who  had  benefited  by  the 
change  ?  The  distresses  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing and  Labouring  classes, 
instead  of  being  alleviated  nad  been 
increased  :  they  had  been  deprived 
of  employment  by  the  reduced  dr- 
cnmstances  of  those  who  employed 
diem  ;  and  found  no  advantage  in 
the  diminution  of  the  income  of 
those  against  whose  wealth  they 
clamoured.  Any  interference  with 
die  fuodholder,  he  was  convinced, 
would  be  prbduaive  of  similar  ef- 
fects, instead  of  relievbg  our  dr- 
soess*.   Our  situatipn  should  be. 
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supported  with  that  firmness  '^nd 
patience  that  could  alleviate  every 
calamity,  instead  of  leading  us  to 
attempt  plans  and  expedients  which 
might  aggravate  temporary  sufier- 
ings  into  irretrievable  ruin,  by  de- 
stroying entirely  public  confidence 
and  national  credit.  But  how  were, 
we  to  support  public  credit  if  we 
did  not  resort  to  such  expedients  ? 
He  would  answer — By  ceconoray 
and  retrenchment.  Parliament,  he 
hopedi  was  prepared  for  entering 
into  ecconomical  reductions ;  mini- 
sters, he  hoped,  Were  prepared  for 
tlic  task;  and  the  country^ he  hoped^ 
was  likewise  prepared,  Jtie  said,  he 
hoped  the  country  was  prepaxcd  for 
it ;  for,  although  he  meant  no  re-^ 
flection  against  any  particular  indi<* 
viduals,  he  could,  not  refrain  from 
observing/  tl>at  those  who  now 
called  for  oeconomy  and  retrench^ 
ment  would  be  sorry  that  they  were 
adopted.  A  strict  and  rigorous 
attention  to  oeconomy^  and  reduc- 
tion of  all  our  establishments  to  the 
lowest  possible  scale,  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  evils  to  certain  indivi- 
duals, and  he  was  not  disposed  to 
under«Tate  their  sufferings ;  but  the 
national  good  and  the  public  se- 
curity were  paramount  to  all  other 
considerations^ 

Mr.  C.  Grant  argued  that  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace  wa» 
tbe  cause  of  our  present  distresses^ 
and  added,  that  the  scarcity  of  the 
present  season  would  lead  to  in« 
creased  cultivation  the  next,  and 
contribute  to  raise  agriculture  from 
its  depressed  state. 

The  hon«  member  was  proceed- 
ing,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
message  from  the  lords,  announcing 
the  attack  on  the  regent,  and  de-*' 
siring  a  conference.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  a  committee  ap-- 
pointed. 

^  H^use  of  lords»  Jaauar?  29d— 
^  '  Their 
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ITseir  lordshipsy  after  going  up 
"With  the  address  to  the  prince  re- 
gent, proceeded  to  the  "considera- 
tion of  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
The  e^rl  of  Dartmouth  moved  the 
address,  which  was  seconded  by  the 
earl  of  Rothes. 

Earl  Grey.— Before  he  proceed- 
ed to  observe  on  those  parts  of  the 
speech  of  the  ministers  delivered  by 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  re« 
gent,  and  those  parts  of  the  speeches 
of  the  noble  lords  who  moved  and 
seconded  the  address  with  respect 
to  which  it  would  be  bis  painful 
duty  to  dissent  from  their  senti- 
ments, he  would  briefly  advert  to 
those,  parts  of  these  speeches  as  to 
which  there  could  be  no  difference 
of  opinion.  First,  then,  no  one 
could  more  cordially  and  heartily 
than  he  did»  join  the  noble  mover 
and  the  noble  seconder  of  the  ad- 
dressy  in  paying  the  highest  tribute 
of  praise  to  the  skill,  enterprise,  per- 
severance, and  courage  of  the  noble 
and  gallant  admiral  who  com- 
manded the  fleet  in  the  attack  on 
Algiers:  no  one  could  more  cor- 
dially join  in  that  just  tribute  of 
applause  paid  to  the  courage,  reso- 
lution, and  exemplary  valour  of  the 
oncers  and  seamen  under  his  com- 
mand ;  rejoicing,  as  he  did,  in  this 
new  accession  of  glory  to  the  Bri- 
tish  arms,  and  particularly  to  that 
branch  of  our  defensive  force  which 
ought  always  to  be  looked  upon 
with  favour,  as  the  best  and  most 
natural  protection  of  this  country. 
But  while  he  concurred  in  these 
just  and  welUdeserved  praises,  lie 
could  not  help  expressing  his  re«> 
grct,  considering  the  heavy  pres* 
sure  under  whicli  the  country  la^ 
boured,  that  any  necessity  should 
have  arisen  for  adding  even  the 
e:ipense  of  that  expedition  to  our 
fdready  almost  intolerable  burdens ; 
gnd  while  he  ezp resstd  that  regret, 


he  could  not  help  adding  som^ 
doubt|  whether  the  security  an4 
good  eflFects  which  many  expecte4 
to  result  from  this  enterprise  would 
be  of  so  permaneiit  a  nature  as  som^ 
were  sanguine  enough  to  believe 
they  would  be  :  but  while  he  sug» 
gested  that  doubt,  he  wished  most 
anxiously  to  guard  himself  against 
being  understood  as  having  any  de- 
sire to  detract,  in  the  slightest  de« 
gree,  from  the  merits  of  those  who 
•were  employed  in  the  execution^ 
Another  topic  introduced  into  the 
prince  regent's  speech,  and  into  th^ 
speeches  of  the  noble  lords,  was  the 
Nepaul  war.  Here,  again,  he  most 
cordially  concurred  in  the  tribute 
of  applause  paid  to  the  officers  an4 
men  employed  in  the  prosecutjoi) 
and  conduct  of  that  war :  but  it 
would  be  too  much  to  ask  at  pre- 
sent for  any  opinion  of  the  hou90 
as  to  the  causes  and  necessity  of  the 
war,  since  on  that  head  no  infor- 
mation had,  as  far  as  he  knew,beea 
communicated  to  their  lordships^ 
If  any  information  had  been  laid 
before  the  house,  he  had  not  sfi^ 
U ;  and  he  professed,  that  he  at  leas( 
was  entirely  uninformed  on  the  sub^ 
ject  of  the  causes  and  necessity  of 
the  Nepaul  war,'  and  was  therefore 
in  no  condition  to  give  any  opinion 
upon  it^  and  so  he  must  avouch,  BF 
he  were,  in  the  present  state  of  his  ixH 
formation,  to  be  called  upon  to  give 
any  opinion  upon  it.  Thus  much  he 
had  stated  on  that  point,  betatisa 
there  were  some  appearances  of  an 
intention  to  call  for  an  opinion  of 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  on  the 
isubject  of  the  Nepaul  war.  But 
there  was  one  thing  in  this  part  of 
the  speech  which  he  must  remark 
upon,  and  whigh  he  had  observed 
with  very  considerable  surprise—^ 
he  alluded  to  the  terms  in  which 
the  termination  of  this  Nepaul  war 
was  introduced  into  the  speech.  It 
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was  Introduced  in  stmllar  terms  to 
those  In  which  the  conclusion  of 
that  most  important  war  was  men- 
tioned which,  terminated  with  the 
capture  of  Seringapatam  and  dci 
ftructjon  of  the  Mysore  power— r 
the  most  formidable,  dangerous, 
and  most  inveterate! y  hostile  to  the 
]pritish  authority  in  India.  He  cer- 
tainly was  surprised,  and  he  be* 
JieTed  those  concerned  in  the  My- 
sore war  would  be  astonished,  to  see 
this  Nepaul  contest  noticed  in  terms 
similar  to  those  in  which  a  subiect 
of  such  vast  importance  as  the  My- 
sore had  been  mentioned.  Leaving 
that  topic,  however,  he  came  to  an- 
other point  in  the  speech,  in  which 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  a£;Fee 
with  the  nobk  lords.  They  rejoiced 
at  the  assurances  given  in  the  speech 
of  the  prospect  of  a  long  continua- 
tion of  peace,  and  congratulated 
the  house  and  the  country  on  that 
satisfactory  prospect.  No  one  could 
inore  sincerely  rdoice  than  he  did 
at  any  well-founded  hopes,  if  such 
icould  be  entertained,  of  the  long 
continuation  of  peace :  but  he  must 
at  the  same  time  observe,  that  he 
had  great  doubts  as  to  the  policy 
of  those  arrangements  made  by  the 
pinisters  of  government  at  the  close 
of  the  war ;  and  yet  it  was  on  the 
soundness  of  the  policy  which  dic- 
tated these  arrangements  that  any 
welKfounded  hopes  of  a  lone  inter- 
rat  of  P^ce  must  essentisdly  de-i 
Eid.  The  subject  was  much  too 
ge  for  full  consideration  at  this 
time ;  but  it  was  by  far  too  tmporv 
tant«  too  deeply  interesting,  to  be 
passed  over  wiUiout  the  fullest  ex- 
amination and  discussion  when  the 
proper  period  should  arrive;  and 
a  communication  would  probably 
soon  be  made  to  the  house  with 
Tespect  to  some  modifications  and 
alterations  in  these  arrangements^ 
which  must  bring  tb^  subject  undor 


their  lordships'  consideration.  But 
if  he  mi^ht,  even  now,  merely  state 
his  opinion,  which  he  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  doing  last  year,  he 
would  say  now,  as  he  would  have 
said  last  year,  if  he  could  have  been 
present  at  die  discussion  of  the  ar- 
rangements, that  he  was  not  with« 
out  very  strong  apprehcfisions  that 
the  system  of  policy  on  which  they 
had  been  forq^ed  was  highly  dan« 
gerotts  to  the  security  and  consti<« 
tution  of  this  country,  and  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  Europe^ 
These  arrangements  were,  in  hia 
opinion,  adverse  to  the  indepen<« 
dence  of  nations,  alien  to  every 
view  of  sound  policy  and  justice,^ 
subversive  of  every  principle  on 
which  the  balance  of  Earope  had 
been  held  to  depend,  and  destruc- 
tive of  every  principle  on  which  our 
own  security  and  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  were 
founded ;  dangerous  to  the  charac^ 
ter  of  the  army  employed  in  the 
support  of  the  present  governmeixt 
of  prance,  and  most  dangerous  ta 
the  constitution  of  this  country.^ 
Without  securing  one  great  object 
of  British  interest  in  return,  our 
ministers  had  assisted  in  transn 
ferring  the  minor  states  of  Europe 
from  government  to  government* 
while  those  who  were  at  the  head 
of  these  governments,  at  the  mo- 
ment they  were  aggrandizing  their 
power  by  our  assistan<>e,  hated  u& 
for  our  commercial  eminence, hated 
us  for  our  prosperity^  made  war 
upon  us  bv  adverse  regulationsi^ 
with  as  much  inveteracy  and  detes- 
tation as  ever  Napoleon  himself  had 
felt  against  us.  The  noble  lord 
(earl  of  Liverpool,  we  believe,! 
might  smile,  but  the  day  would 
come  fpr  a  more  ample  and  partH 
cular  consideration  and  discussioa 
of  that  topic.  That,  however,  waa 
his  {wl  Qrey's]  view  of  the  sub» 
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'}eet.  If  ^  governors  disliked  us,  the 
people  answered  with  a  correspond- 
ID^  hatred,  while  they  ascribed  to 
this  country  the  sacrificeof  therights 
^od  independence  of  nations.  We 
called  upon  them  to  rise  in  defence 
of  their  own  riehts  and  indepen- 
dence, in  opposiuon  to  France  ?  the 
call  was  obeyed,  and  Europe  was 
relieved  from  the  power  of  France ; 
and  then,  when  their  aid  was  nolong> 
er  required,  they  found  their  rights 
and  independence  violated  by  those 
to  whom  they  had  been  taught  to 
look  for  the  support  of  both.  The 
discontents  produced  by  these  pro* 
ceedin^s  were  murmured  in  secret, 
^d  directed  chiefly  against  this 
country,  by  which  they  considered 
themselves  as  having  been  most  un- 
justly deceived^  Tnis,  in  his  opi?- 
nion,  was  the  character  of  the  po- 
licy which  produced  these  arrange- 
ments; a  policy  which  in  France  ap- 
peared already  to  threaten  the  most 
disastrous  consequences^*-rWith  re- 
spect to  France,  one  of  two  systems 
might  have  been  adopted:  we  might 
have  conciliated  the  populiation  of 
chat  pountry,  by  not  interfering  in 
their  internal  concerns,  after  haying 
overturned  that  government  against 
which  alone,  as  was  professed,  our 
liostility  was  directed.  This  was 
what  }ie  (e3rl  Grey)  would  have 
preferred.  If  that,  however,  had 
been  forbidden  by  the  disordered 
state  of  that  unhappy  country,  when 
we  had  unsh^thed  the  sword  and 
conquered,  the  piinisters  ought,  if 
that  course  was  open  to  them,  to 
have  assumed  that  right  of  conquest 
which  their  arms  had  given  them, 
and  demanded  the  utmost  that  (hey 
^oold  think  necessary  for  our  secu- 
rity, and  to  have  reduced  the  power 
of  France  in  such  a  degree,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  feelings  of 
the  population  of  that  country,  we 
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or  apprehension  of  die  conaer 
quences.  Neither  of  these  plans, 
however,  did  they  pursue ;  but  ad< 
opted  a  third  course,  which  had  the 
disadvantages  of  both  the  others, 
without  the  advantages  of  either. 
Without  having  reduced  the  power 
of  France,  so  as  to  deprive  her  of 
the  means  of  endangering  our  se<v 
curity,  British  troops  were  kept 
there  to  maintain  the  preset  U« 
mily  on  the  throne;  and  we  in^ 
creased  her  enmity  without  suffi* 
cientlv  diminishing  her  strength; 
and  the  time,  he  was  greatly  3tn% 
prehensive,  might  not  be  very  di- 
stant, wheut  in  order  to  gratify  thQ 
general  feeling  of  hostility,  the  go- 
vernment of  France  would  find  it 
necessary  to  go  to  war  with  thi^ 
country,  and  employ  against  it  that 
power  which  We  ourselves  had  cre» 
ated.  He  could  hardly  have  had 
very  sangpine  hopes  of  a  long  con- 
tinuation of  peace  under  any  ar- 
raneement  that  could  have  beea 
maoe  with  France  5  but  if  there  was 
any  arrangement  which  was  of  all 
others  calculated  to  render  the  long 
continuation  of  peace  almost  ii£ 
possible,  it  was  precisely  that  which 
has  been  adopted*  That  was  hi$ 
opinion  of  the  arrangements  ^nder 
which  the  prospect  of  a  lon^-con- 
tinued  tranquillity  had  been  pro* 
inised  us :  that  was  his  view  ot  the 
assurances  which  had  been  held  out 
of  permanent  peace.  Their  lord- 
ships^  however,  would  have  an  op* 
portunity  of  considering  and  dtt- 
cussing  that  topic  when  the  com* 
munication  as  to  the  change  of  the 
terms  on  which  our  troops  were  to 
remain  in  France  should  be  mad^ 
to  them ;  and  the  subject  wOald 
deserve  their  lordships'  most  parti- 
cular attention,  if  it  should  appear 
that  the  chaiiges  and  modificadbnt 
were  such,  that  any  part  of  the  ex« 
pen^  of  namtmipg  (hea^  troops 
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in  France  was  tp  be  borne  by  this 
ulreadjr  overburdened  country.— 
]F{aving  thus  stated  his  opinion  as 
to  the  first  part  of  the  prince  regent's 
speech,  and  of  the  address  in  an- 
swer to  ity  he  now  came  to  that  part 
of  it  which,  in  point  of  interest  and 
importance,  far  surpassed  all  the 
other  topics  which  it  contained ;  he 
alluded  to  ihe  internal  state  of  the 
country ;  a  state  which  the  noble 
lords  acknowledged  to  be  of  great 
distress,  and  which  be  considered 
as  altogether  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  this  country.    The  mini- 
sters held  out  to  us,  as  they  had 
always  done,  that  they  hoped  the 
distress  was  but  temporary,  and 
that    the  present   pressure  would 
soon  be  succeeded  by  a  new  ara  of 
increasing  prosperity.    That  was  a 
liope  so  congenial  to  the  feelings  of 
every  man,  whether  considered  as 
an  individual,  or  as  a  men^ber  of  a 
great  community,   that  all  must 
wish    that    the   hope    were    well 
founded.  But  their  lordships  would 
ill  discharge  their  duty,    if  they 
were  to  rSy  with  implicit  confi- 
dence on  the  hopes  of  ministers,  or 
of  the  noble  lords  who  had  con- 
curred with  tbem  in  such  flattering 
expectations,  without  some  exaroit 
nation  of  the  grounds  on  which  these 
liopes  were  founded.    If  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  belief  should  pre- 
vail among  the  people,  that  their 
distresses  were  but  of  temporary 
duration,   in  order  to  encourage 
ihem  to  bear  with  patience  and  for- 
titude the  pressure  to  which  they 
were  for  the  i)resent  exposed,  that 
belief  could  operate  only  so  far  as 
the  conviction  went,  that  the  expec- 
^tion  of  a  speedy  tertnination  of 
tbeir  distresses    was   not  without 
fpundation.  That  the  causes  of  this 
qnps^ralleled    distress  were  partly 
temporary,  and  that  some  allevia- 
tion of  ^e  pressure  might  be  est- 


pected  from   the  continuation  of 
peace,  he  was  not  only  disposed  not 
to  deny,  but  most  anxiously  d^ 
sirous  to  believe:   for,  otherwise, 
the  prospect  must  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  absolute  despair.  But 
lie  was  at  the  same  time  of  opinion 
that  the  causes  of  the  evil  were  more 
deeply  rooted,  and  more  permanent 
in  tlieir  nature,  than  some  nobl^ 
lords  seemed  >^'illing  to  allow.  The 
noble  lord  who  moved  the  addi-css 
had  said,  that  similar  difficulties 
had  been  experienced  at  the  closa 
of  the  American  war.      He  had 
lieard  it  stated  on  some  occasions 
before,  that  the  country  had  been 
in  a  similar  state  of  distress  at  the 
close  of  the  American  war  5  and  [t 
had  been  held  out  to  us  that,  as  ail 
apra  of  extraordinary  prosperity  had 
then  succeeded^  we  might  r^son- 
ably  expect  a  similar  termination 
to  our  present  difficulties.  He  (earl 
Grey)  was  not  then  of  an  ^ge  tp 
have   a  share  in  the  deliberative 
councils  of  the  country  ;  but  it  di<J 
not  appear  to  him,  that  either  in 
degree,  in  extent,  in  character^  in 
symptoms,  or  means  of  cure*  the 
situation  of  the  country  w^s  at  all 
similar  t"  that  under  which .  it  ai 
present  laboured.  There  w^s  a  de- 
ficiency, it  was  said^  in  the  produc^ 
of  the  revenue,  as  compared  with 
the  expenditi^re  even  at  that  time ; 
but  the  amount  of  taxation  then  was 
aboiu  19  millions ; — and  Was  it  the 
same  thing,  a  deficiency  oil  12  mil- 
lions, and  a  deficiency  in  a  revenue' 
of  five  times  that  amount  ?    l^ey 
might  as  well  say,  that  as  the  coun- 
try advanced  in  uxation,  it  was  so 
much  the  better  able  to  bear  the 
weight  of  additional  taxes ;  that  the. 
addition  of  the  weight  of  one  pound 
to  the  load  of  a  horse  already  01^ 
the  point  of  sinking  under  his.  bui:- 
den,  was  the  same  ming  as  tl;ie  add- 
ing a  poond  weight  to  th^  burden' 
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^  a  horte  whose  load  was  not 
gi^ater  nor  heavier  than  he  had  full 
strength  and  powers  to  carry  i  that 
a  drop  of  water  added  to  the  con^ 
tents  of  a  vessel  already  fall  to  the 
brim,  was  the  same  thing  as  adding 
a  drop  to  the  contents  of  a  vessel  not 
ikiore  than  three  parts  full ;  and  that 
the  diseases  of  age  were  as  easily  got 
rid  of  as  the  diseases  of  youths  A 
year  had  already  elapsed  since  the 
close  of  the  war  in  18J5 ;  and 
nearly  three  years,  or  from  two  to 
three  years,  had  elapsed  since  the 
close  of  the  war  in  the  year  1M4, 
(with  the  exception  of  a  three 
mcmths' war,)  and  that  with  out  any 
mitigation  of  the  distresses  of  the 
cottncry,  which  appeared  to  be  ra- 
ther increasing.  1^  tlie  year  1783, 
the  year  after  the  close  of  the  Amei^ 
rican  war,  there  was  no  settled  f^o. 
vemment.  Three  different  adroini" 
strations  had  been  in  office  during 
that  period^  and  for  three  months 
there  was  hardly  any  administra- 
tion at  all ;  and,  till  the  admini&tra* 
tion  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  confirmed,  in 
1784,  it  was  impossible  that  any 
regular  system  could  then  be  ad- 
opted to  alleviate  or  remedy  the 
distress  of  the  country*  What  was 
bis  remedy  then  ^  He  imposed  new 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  a  million.  In 
178;5  he  imposed  new  taxes:  and  in 
two  years  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,instead  of  a  growing 
deficiency  in  the  consolidated  fund, 
as  was  ndw  experienced,  there  was 
a  growing  increase ;  and  Mr.  Pitt 
was  enabled  to  show,  as  a  proof  of 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, an  increase  m  one  quarter  to 
the  amount  of  600,000/.  These  cir- 
comstances  proved  that  there  was 
no  similarity  between  the  condition 
of  the  country  at  that  /time  and  its 
#ituatk>a  at  present.  The*  remedy 
then  applied  wras  thi^  of  additioDsd 
taxation  to  the  amount  of  a  miUion, 
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afterwards  increased  CO  l,20(MXXV.' 
for  the  jpurposes  of  the  sinking^ 
fund.  It  the  country  was  now  i» 
no  worse  a  situation,  \he  same  cure^ 
might  be  applied.  At  that  time,' 
io  xrom  two  to  three  years  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  (little  more 
than  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1814),  the 
country  began  to  exberience  the 
blessings  orpeace,ana  there  was  a 
considerable  clear  surplus  in  t)ia 
consolidated  fund.  Was  that  the 
case  at  the  present  period  ?  What 
might  he  state  to  be  the  deficiency 
now  i  The  supplies  of  last  year 
were  35  millions,  and  the  ways  and 
means  did  not  exceed  20  millions, 
leaving  a  difference  of  14  millions 
between  the  revenue  and  the  expen- 
diture. But  if  the  matter  were  ex- 
amined more  minutely,  he  was  per- 
suaded there  would  appear  a  much 
greater  deficiency—^  deficiency  of 
no  less  than  18  millions ;  and  while 
tlie  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund 
had  been  estimated  at  three  mil- 
lions, it  would  probably  appear  that 
there  was  no  surplus  at  all,  and  that 
the  deficiency  was  not  less  than  21 
millions  1  He  challenged  ministers 
to  meet  that  statement  when  the 
time  of  examination  should  arrive. 
The  speech  of  the  prince  regent, 
and  the  noble  lords  who  had  spoken 
before  him  in  their  speeches  then, 
adverted  to  reductions  calculated 
on  principles  of  sound  policy- 
words  a  great  deal  too  loose  and 
too  eeneral,  an^  savouring  strong- 
ly of  a  measure  of  reducuon  very 
different  from  that  which  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  country  de- 
manded ;— 4>ut  of  that,  a  word  pre- 
sently. What  was  the  amount  of 
the  intended  reduction  ?  Was  it  to 
be  5, 8,  or  10  millions  i  If  the  noble 
earl  (Liverpool)  can  say  that  th^ 
expenditure  is  to  be  reduced  to  19 
mAlions,  then  what  means  has  Jie 
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to  meet  tt  ?  Was  there  any  snrpkis 
of  the  consolidated  fund  ?  He  would 
▼enturc  to  sar,  that  if  the  ndblo  earl 
took  the  whole  produce  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  there  would  be  a  defici* 
encf  of  nearly  one  million  and  a 
half.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  to 
advert  to  a  subject  not  at  all  noticed 
in  th^  speech,  and  one  which  was 
the  chief  cause  and  foundation  of 
all  the  present  distresses  of  the  coun- 
try—4ie  alluded  to  the  immense 
mass  of  paper  currency,  which  had 
circulated  at  a  depreciation  of  ia.bout 
20  per  cent.,  and  was  now  in  a  great 
measure  suddenly  withdrawn,  or 
restored  to  its  proper  level.  There 
was  no  snch  difHculty  at  the  close 
of  the  American  war.  For.  some 
time  the  evil  of  the  bank  restriction 
was  not  felt,  and  it  afforded  a  fa- 
cility in  carrying  on  the  war  which 
astonished  even  the  most  sanguine  f 
90  that  some,  with  a  new  species  of 
morality,  considered  it  as  a  parti- 
cular dispensation  of  Providence, 
as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  blessings 
of  Providence  to  afford  facilities  for 
war.  In  1 8 1 0  the  consequences  of  the 
restriction  began  to  appear.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  then  felt 
that  it  was  impossible  to  add  to  thtf 
already  almost  intolerable  load  of 
taxation  ;  that  it  was  impossible  to 
increase  the  taxes  without  serious 
mjury  to  the  foundations  of  the  na- 
tional prosperity.  What  followed  i 
Retrenchment  and  economy  ?  No ; 
&ut  shifts  and  expedients  to  disguise 
the  evil  for  a  time,  and  throw  the 
burden  upon  some  future  period.— 
What  were  the  original  causes  of 
tibe  restriction  I  The  accommoda- 
tion afforded  by  the  bank  to  the 
government,  and  the  quantity  of 
specie  sent  to  foreign  countries. 
Yet  last  year  the  government  had 
received  a-  Similar  accommoda^ 
tioD,  which '  must  be  repaid  b^ 
fbre  the  bank  could  resume  iu  cash 


payments.  (Earl  of  LivefpooU 
*i«Na")  The  noble  lord  said  No: 
but  their  lordships  would  see  how 
that  would  turn  out  when  the  sub- 
ject came  to  be  considered.  The^ 
had  heard,  too,  of  a  loan  to  be  made 
by  certain  individuals  of  this  coun-^ 
try  to  the  French  governments  It 
was  always  desirable  to  leave  com-* 
merce  free  and  unfettered ;  and  it 
was  said  that  the  repayment  of  thi» 
loan  was  not  ffuarantied  by  our  go-s 
vernment.  He  wished,  however^ 
that  ministers  would  make  an  ex-* 
plicit  declaration  on  tiiat  point.  The 
effect  of  such  a  transaction  was  not 
doubtful,  when  it  was  considered 
how  ill  the  country  in  its  present- 
situation  could  bear  the  loss  of  such 
a  mass  of  capital :  and  ministers 
would  incur  a  heavy  responsibility 
if  tliey  afforded  the  least  encou<« 
ragement  to  that  Ipan.  If  ministers 
could  state  that  they  had  given 
no  countenance  to  the  transaction* 
there  was  no  object  of  British  in^ 
teres t  so  minute  that  it  ought  not« 
in  any  future  arrangements  with 
the  French  government,  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  interests  of  those  con* 
cerned  in  this  loan.  He  could 
hardly,  however,  conceive  that  so 
great  a  risk  would  be  incurred 
without  some  communication  to 
government  t  and  if  ministers  had 
even  gone  the  length  of  taking  mea» 
sures  to  prevent  it,  the  proceeding 
would  not  have  been  without  pre* 
cedent,  for  Walpole  had  brought  a 
hill  into  parliament  to  prevent  a  sir 
mihir  transaction.  From  the  speech 
of  the  prince  regent  the  only  tlung 
he  could  discover  was,  that  there 
was  to  be  no  treticbing^n  the  pub* 
lie  credit ;  by  which  he  understood 
that  the  sinking  fund  was  not  to  be 
touched,  and  that  no  new  taxes  were 
to  be  imposed.  By  what  means, 
•then,  did  they  propose  to  meet  the 
deficieocyi    Was  it  by  adding  tp 
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the  debt>  and  increasing  the  na-a 
tional  difficulties  ?  He  hoped  not. 
If  ministers  were  to  resort  to  bor- 
i"Owing,  or  to  the  issuing  of  exche- 
quer bills,  it  could  not  be  said  that 
iio  new  burdens  were  imposed  Upon 
the  country;  forthe  issuing  of  exche- 
quer bills  must  ultimately  operate 
as  a  burden  on  the  nation,  and  was 
only  adding  to  the  amount  of  our 
debt,  without  making  provision  for 
the  payment  of  either  the  interest 
or  the  principal.  Now,  however, 
their  lordships  were  told,  th:ic  mi- 
nisters were  disposed  to  make  re> 
auctions ;  but  it  would  be  the  daff 
of  that'house  to  insist  upon  a  reduc* 
tion  arid  retrenchment  very  differ, 
rent  f\'om  that  which  appeared  to 
be  promised  in  the  speech.  They 
must  have  a  severe,  rigid,  unspa- 
ring-ceconomy  j  not  such  a  plan  of 
reduction  and  osconomy  as  appeared 
to  be  intimated  by  the  vague  and 
general  words — sound  policy  ;  but 
calculated  upon  a  view  of  the  un- 
paralleled distress  of  the  country, 
and  a  consideration  of  what  neces- 
sity would  pern^r%  Tliey  must  con- 
sider, not  what  government  would 
think  ft  sound  policy  to  have,  but 
what  the  country  could  afford  to 
pay ;  and  if  they  could  not  raise 
their  nveans  to  theli*  establishment, 
they  must  reduce  their  establish- 
ment to  their  means.  The  strictest 
ccconomy  must  be  introduced,  even 
In  thbse  particalars  where,  in  ortli* 
nary  ciicum&tances,  a  liberal  ex- 
penditure would  not  be  improper  ; 
and  the  splenilour  of  the  crown  must 
iKiw  be  found,  not  In  the  gaudy 
trapping!  of  the  court,  but  in  a  just 
regard  to  the  dist^^sed  situation  of 
the  cottAtry.  Howevet  painful  it 
may  be,  die  claims  even  of  merito* 
riotts  i^rvices  cannot  now  be  listen^ 
ed  to  wkh  that  ftttentt<5n  whtch  iii 
ordinal^  circtimstkilces  they  oa^t 
always  to  comfliand.  The  question 


BOW  itnist  be,  not  wfcat  ought  td'^a  ^ 
done,  but  what  could  be  done.  •  Ho 
was  far  from  wishing  to  encourage 
the  delusions  which  had  been  indus^ 
triously  spread  among  the  people^ 
that  any  redaction  in  that  course  of 
expenditure  would  afford  any  sen* 
sible  alleviation  of  the  burdens  urn 
der  which  the  country  so  sevetelj^  » 
sufiered  j  but  he  did  say,  that  go^ 
vernment  was  bound  to  show  the 
people  of  this  country  that  the  exi 
penditore  was  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  terms,  and  that  no  sacrifice 
was  required  of  them,  and  that  no 
source  of  expend  i  tut*  was  continued^ 
except  what  was  demanded  by  th6 
most  imperious  necessity. — ^There 
was  another  topic  introduced  in  thfe 
speeches  of  the  noble  lords,  which 
he  could  not  think  of  withont  the 
most  painful  sensations — he  alluded 
to  their  observations  on  the  atJ- 
tempts  said  to  have  been  made  t6 
inflfime  the  passions  of  the  popiN 
lace,  and  to  excite  them  to  acts  of 
riot  and  sedition,  with  reference 
to  the  unfortunate  occurrence  t6 
which  their  lordships'  attention  had 
last  flight  been  particularly  directed. 
No  one  could  feel  more  Strongly 
than  he  did  the  atrocity  of  the  outf- 
rage  which  their  lordships  had-mefn^ 
tioned— an  outrage  which  justly 
-railed  for  the  severe  censure  of 
their  lordships,  and  which  ougfit  to 
be  visited  with  all  the  powers  of 
the  kw,  both  for  punishment  and 
prevention ,  But, Tiowever  just  and 
proper  5t  was  to  expose  that  out- 
ra^  to  'the  •  censure  of  their  lord- 
ships, he  saw  no  strong  grounds, 
from  the  statement  of  last  night, 
for  suspecting  that  there  was  any 
criminal  design  against  his  royal 
highnesses  life.  There  could  be  no 
Vrish,  in  any  quarter,  to  encourage 
the  belief,  either  at  home  or  abroad; 
diat  such  an  execralble  purpose. 
could  have  existed  in  the  mmd  of 
B  2  a  single 
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a  single  tndiTidual  in  die  country. 
He  rejoiced  to  find,  that  if  there  had 
been  attempts  on  the  part  of  any 
description  of  persons  to  inflame 
their  discontents  into  dtsafiFection, 
such  attempts  had  failed,  and  all 
their  eflports  had  been  without  sue* 
cess.  There  was,  therefore*  no- 
thing that  called  for  any  extraordi- 
nary roeanfrin  this  respect  \  nothing 
that  required  the  exercise  of  any 
powers  beyond  the  usual  admini- 
stration of  justice.  He  could  not, 
therefore,but  deprecate  any  attempt 
to  involve  in-one  common  censure 
those  who  honestly  sought  a  reform 
in  the  legislature,  even  on  principles 
whi.ch  might  be  regarded  as  im- 
practicable with  persons  disaffected 
to  the  constitution.  Certainly  no 
one4uui  ever  been  more  personally 
objectionable  to  those  reformers 
than  he  had  been  ;  but  though  they 
might  continue  to  stigmatize  him  as 
a  person  who  had  fodeited  their  con- 
fidence, and  whose  moderation  was 
hateful  to  them,  still*  though  he 
jdiouffht  their  views,  to  the  extent  to 
"which  they  were  carried,  would,  if 
attempted  in  practice,  lead  to  the 
2nost  ruinous  consequences,  he 
would  not  follow  their  example, 
and  pronounce  a  condemnation  on 
iheir  intentions.  He  hoped  he 
should  not  hear  it  stated,  that  re- 
form and  retrenchment  were  sub*- 
jects  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  ou^ht  not  to  discuss.  After 
all  the  privations  which  the  people 
of  England  had  with  such  unparal- 
Jeled  fortitude  borne,  he  trusted 
they  were  not  now  to  be  deprived 
of  their  constitutional  rights*  The 
liberty  they  enjoyed  was  their  best 
consolation  under  all  the  difficulties 
fhey  had  to  encounter  $  but  if  they 
should  find  parliament  more  eager 
to  impose  restraints  on  their  free- 
doip  than  to  relieve  their  wants, 
then,  indeed,  he  believed  their  dis* 


contents  would  rapidly  and  aUsant^ 
ingly  increase^  On  all  these  grounds 
he  could  not  refrain  from  opposing 
the  address.  It  did  not  afford  a  jusi 
view  of  the  country  ;  it  did  not  hold 
out  that  strong  pledge  of  retrench- 
ment and  oeoonomy  which  the  pre-' 
sent  state  of  the  country  required, 
and  which  alone  could  satisfy  the 
public  mind.  The  noble  earl  then 
concluded,  by  moving  an  amend- 
ment to  the  address,  which  em* 
braced  all  the  principal  topics  of 
the  speech. 

The  earl  of  Harrowby  ably  and 
strenuously  argued  against  the  ad- 
option  of  the  noble  lord's  amend- 
ment. Were  there  no  other  objec- 
tion than  their  want  of  adequate 
information  as  to  many  of  the  points 
which  it  embraced,  it  would  be  suf« 
ficient  ground  for  its  rejection.  He 
differed  widely  from  the  noble  earl 
as  to  his  comparative  view  of  the 
actual  distresses  of  the  country. 
With  respect  to  the  close  of  the  A- 
merican  war,  every  one  who  re- 
membered that  period  must  know 
it  was  impossible  to  bo  beyond  the 
deep  despondency  tnat  then  pre- 
vailed. Of  this  it  would  be  stt£B«- . 
cient  to  say,  that  of  an  increased 
debt  which  required  an  interest  of 
4,800,000/.  the  whole  increase  of 
the  revenue  applicable  to  that  pur- 
pose did  not  exceed  1,700,000/.  A 
comparative  view  of  the  commer- 
cial circumstances  of  the  country  al 
these  different  periods,  he  argued, 
was  greatly  in  favour  of  die  pre- 
sent.  Again,  with  respect  to  the 
public  d£t  at  those  periods,  in  the 
former  it  accumulated  with  a  ra- 
pidity before  unknown,  and  there 
was  no  thought  of  laying  up  a  por- 
tion of  our  resources  for  its  gradual 
diminution.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unjustifiable  than  to  say  that  inor<r 
dinate  taxation  is  the  cause  of  all 
our  present  difficulties  j  at  tlie  saow 
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time' these  various  sources  of  na- 
tional prosperity  are  still  unim- 
paired, a  great  diminution  of  taxes 
had  already  taken  place,  and  in  fu- 
ture there  would  be  grounds  for 
tcill  farther  reduction.  The  policy 
of  the  paper  issues,  instead  ot  dete- 
riorating the  country,  had  enabled 
her  successfully  to  persevere  in  the 
late  arduous  and  eventful  contest ; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  means  of  her 
present  powerful  and  imposing  at- 
titude. The  good  which  that  sy- 
ttem  {produces  incalculably  outba- 
lances* its  partial  and  temporary 
evils.  It  has  realised  the  most  be- 
neficial results,  especially  with  re- 
ference to  our  commercial  prospe- 
rity ;  and  all  the  unfavourable  pre- 
dictions which  were  so  freely  ad. 
vanced  of  it  have,  in  the  event,  pro- 
ved totally  unfounded,  as  well  a« 
(thanks  to  Providence  and  the  spirit 
of  the  country)  other  predictions 
which  were  haaarded  in  1791  and 
1792.  He  also  differed  from  the 
noble  earl  with  respect  to  the  conti- 
nental policy  of  his  majesty'sgovem- 
ment,  and  he  denied  that  the  Euro- 
pean powers  were  in  the  least  aliena* 
ted  from  or  unfavourably  inclined 
towards  this  country;  as,  among 
other  points,  their  placin?  by  com- 
mon consent  a.  British  chieftain  at 
the  head  of  their  combined  armies 
went  agreat  way  to  prove.  Respect- 
ing the  noble  earl's  remark  touching 
the  latter  part  of  the  speech,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  $Ay  a  few  words :— As 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  outrage 
in  question,  they  were  all  called  upon 
to  speak  in  terms  of  horror  and  de- 
testation :  on  this,  he  trusted,  they 
all  felt  in  common ;  but  his  real  be- 
lief  was,  that  the  attack  upon  the 
person  of  the  prince  recent  was  aim- 
ed at  his  life,  and  which  they  con- 
cluded, from  the  intelligence  re- 
ceived yesterday,  and  from  the  im- 
pression it  made  upo;i  their  minds. 


There  was  no  doiibt  of  an  inten- 
tional attack  upon  the  life  of  the 
king  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  that 
of  yes^rday  being  aimed  at  the  lift 
of  the  prince.  There  had  been  nu- 
merous publications  tending  to  ez» 
cite  the  populace  to  acts  of  sedition 
and  violence ;  not  only  against  their 
own  government,-  but  against  al- 
most every  other  system  of  regular 
government :  dangerous  doctrines 
were  broached  in  different  quarters, 
and  the  people  seemed  to  be  told' 
that  much  was  to  be  expected  by 
the  removal  of  a  person  acting  con- 
trary to  their  interests.  He  had  to 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  considera- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  subject 
would  be  properly  taken  up,  and 
such  steps  taken  as  the  case  re- 
quired )  especially  when  such  im- 
portant considerations  were  invol- 
ved ;  as  he  was  satisfied  that,  how- 
ever they  may  differ  in  opinion  as  to 
many  of  the  great  transactions  of 
the  times,  or  respecting  this  or  that 
measure,  they  would  all  avree, 
when  they  looked  at  the  mantfold 
and  inestimable  blessings  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  in  sincerely  pane* 
gyrizing  Tts  merits. 

Earl  Grosvenor  said  that  the  only* 
coiKlusion  he  could  draw  from  the 
noble  lord's  statements  was  this-^ 
that  though  the  country  was  in  a 
bad  state  at  the  close  of^the  Ame- 
rican war,  it  was  now  in  a  much 
worse.  So  far  was  our  income  from 
exceeding  oUr  expenditure  now,  that' 
it  fell  greatly  short  of  it  $  and  the 
deficiency  threatened  the  most  se» 
rious  conseouences  to  the  country. 
But,  notwitnstanding  the  general 
distress,  he  derived  a  hr  more  me- 
lancholy view  from  the  conviction 
that  ministers  were  determined  to 
resist  every  reasonable  suggestion 
of  ceconomy  and  reform.  Ijiis  con- 
vict! m  gave  him  far  greater  alarm 
thaA  the  situation  of  poblic  affiiirs, 
B  3  gloomy 
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gloomy  as  tbatwas.  If  the  present 
objects  of  ministers  were  pursued, 
and  their  present  principles  main* 
tained,  their  system  must  terminate 
in  a  military  despotisno.  He  couid 
foresee  no  other  result. 
/  The  earl  of  Aberdeen  observed, 
Aat  the  noble  earl  who  moved  the 
amendment  had,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  condemned  the  late 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris. 
Thajt  treaty  he  would  however  as- 
^rt,and  was  prepared  to  prove,  was 
the  best  that  could  be  adopted,  ei- 
ther with  respect  to  our  own  securi- 
ty, or  to  that  system  of  liberal  policy 
which  it  was  our  duty  to  maintain 
towards  a  conquered  people.  With 
tegard  to  the  oeconomy  so  much 
insisted  on,  he  was  fully  convinced 
that  every  practicable  reduction 
would  be  made  by  his  majesty's 
ministers.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
they  would  reduce  the  expense  of 
every  department  to  as  low  a  state 
9s  was  consistent  with  the  existing: 
situation  of  the  country,  or,  he 
Slight  say,  with  sound  policy, 
though  the  noble  earl  had  expressed 
bis  dislike  to  that  term. 

Lord  St.  John  supported  the 
amendment. 

Earl  Batliurst  defended  the  con- 
duct of  his  majesty's  ministers. 
What  they  had  stated  last  year 
was,  that  they  had  then  made  re- 
ductions in  the  establishments  as 
Ipw  as  the  circumstances  of  that 
year  would  allow ;  but  they  were 
then  far  from  saying,  that  these 
vere  the  only  reductions  that  could 
be  made,  or  that  future  years  would 
ndmit  of.  He  would  appeal  to 
their  lordships  if  this  had  not  been 
tbeif  uniform  language  ;  and  whe- 
ther they  had  not  absolutely  denied 
that  these  were  to  be  the  utmost  li- 
mit to  the  reductions  of  the  peace 
e^blishments.  Whether  the  re- 
4uaioAs  were  made  to  the  utmost 


extent  that  they  cotild  possibly. ad- 
mit  of,  would  now  be  a  fair  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  parlli^n^nt^ 
He  would  not  say. that  the  military 
establishments  could  not  be  actually 
reduced  lower  than  was  now  pro- 
poseci  ;  but,  at  least,  in  the  opinion 
of  ministers,  they  were  as  low  as  the 
actual  safety  of  the  country  would 
admit.  He  would  readily  allow, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  rhe  present 
address  which  bound  their  lordshipi 
to  approve  of  the  objects  of  the  war 
with  Nepaul.  Near  the  close  of 
'  the  last  session  the  house  had  been 
told,  that  that  war  was  closed ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
chief  to  sign  the  treaty  which  had 
then  been  concluded,  a  renewal  of  it 
became  necessary  on  our  part,  and 
the  praise  contained  in  the  speech 
was  solely  intended  for  the  ability 
and  valour  with  which  it  had  been 
conducted,  and  brought  to  a  suc^ 
cessful  termination ;  and  as  to  the 
language  in  which  the  praise  was 
conveyed,  being  nearly  the  same  as 
that  applied  to  the  conduct  of  a 
noble  personage  now  present,  on 
account  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Mysore  war,  he  did  not  think  that 
noble  person  would  think  his  con- 
duct disparaged  by  the  comparison^ 
The  noble  lord  who  moved  the 
amendment  had  spoken  of  the  utter 
detestation  in  which  the  house  of 
Bourbon  was  held  by  the  people  of 
France  ;  but  until  he  produced 
«  some  evidence  in  support  of  his  as- 
sertion, their  lordships  could  not 
admit  it  to  be  well  founded.  The 
only  evidence  he  had  seen  to  such 
an  effect  was  contained,  perhaps,  in 
a  few  paragraphs  of  a  newspaper : 
but  nothing  was  more  common  in 
this  country  than  for  newspapers  to 
make  attacks  on  all  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe.  The  noble  earl 
then  spoke  on  the  nature  of  the  loan 
which  some  capitalists  of  this  coan« 
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iry  were  preptaring  to  advance  to 
the  French  govemraent.  He  muse 
fi*y,  that  he  knew  of  no  law  to  pre- 
vent the  capkalist  of  this  country 
from  making  the  most  beneficMil 
application  of  his  capital,  particu<* 
larly  in  lending  it  to  a  government 
in  a  state  of  amity  and  ^uliance  with 
this  country.  But  this  loan  would 
not,  as  the  noble  earl  seemed  to 
imaginey  press  exclusively  on  the 
English  money  market;  on  the  con-. 
trary>it  would  be  advanced  by  a  va* 
riety  of  capitalists  of  all  nations, 
without  discrimination ;  and  he  was 
most  happy  to  learn,  that  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  it  would 
come  from  the  monyed  men  of 
France.  He  stated  the  fact  with 
pleasure,  as  a  proof  of  the  consoli- 
datton  of  the  French  government^ 
and  of  the  consideration  and  confi- 
dence which  it  enjoyed  among  its 
own  subjects,  as  well  as  affording 
a  pledge  that  the  duration  of  peace 
would  be  lasting.  He  would  not 
now  go  back,  as  had  been  done  by 
the  noble  earl,  into  a  consideration 
of  the  terms  of  the  peace  that  had 
been  concluded  with  France  3  that 
peace  had  already  obtaiaed  the  ap- 
probation of  the  house,  and  he  be* 
lieved  of  the  coumry*  But  if  the 
lioble  lord  believed  that  the  main 
pbject  of  that  peace  was  to  maintain 
the  Qourbons  on  the  throne  of 
France,  he  was  completely  mis* 
uken.  The  first  object,  he  (lord 
Bathurst)  would  admit,  was  to  give 
cupport  to  that  family,  as  the  most 
likely  mode  of  securing  the  genendi 
peace  of  Europe ;  but  there  was  a 
aecond  object,  to  secure  the  fulfil  • 
ment  of  tne  indemnities  stipulated 
in  the  peace  of  Paris  $  and  thirdly, 
jto  occupy  the  frontier  towns  of 
France,  until  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  was  adequately  secured  by 
the  erection  of  barriers  against  the 
futuie,aggies;aons«if  that  ooi^ntry  $ 


more  particularly  after  the  treaty 
had  confirmed  its  territorial  int^ 
grity. — With  respect  to  the  first  of 
uiese  objects,  why  was  it  thought 
desirable  ?  Chiefly  because  the 
whole  French  army  had  showed  it- 
self radically  hostile  to  the  Bourbon 
family.  That  army  was  now  dis* 
banded ;  but  if  it  had  been  left  in 
full  force,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
it  would  have  operated  to  the  im* 
mediate  overthrow  of  die  Bourbon 
dynasty.  The  noble  earl  next' ad* 
verted  to  tlie  spirit  of  discontent 
and  disaffection  which  the  address 
alluded  to  as  having  manifested  lU 
self-  at  home.  Whoever  had  no* 
ticed  the  systematic  attacks  that 
had  been  ,made,  must  have  re- 
marked, that  they  were  not  directed 
so  much  against  the  ministers  of 
the  crown,  as  against  the  personage 
who  exercised  the  functions  of  so* 
vereignty.  There  was  nothing  that 
malignity  could  invent  that  had 
not  been  assiduously  propagated  a^ 
gainst  him  ;  and  it  would  remain 
for  the  house  to  consider  what 
further  measures  were  necessary  to 
counteract  such  nefarious  objects. 

The  marquis  of  Wellesley.— In 
the  present  arduous  circumstances 
of  the  country,  there  remained  at 
least  one  source  of  consolation;^  one 
advantage  for  their  lordships,  that 
the  distress  which  prevailed  had 
now  attained  a  pitch  of  mag* 
nitude  which  could  no  lonc;er  be 
disguised— .which  it. was  no  longer 
in  the  power  of  any  master  of  the 
art  of  disguise,  nor  of  Hibernian 
metaphor,  to  conceal  or  wrap  up 
from  the  observation  of  parliament. 
It  was  a  distress  of  the  most  dread* 
ful  magnitude  that  ever  threatened 
the  existence  or  well-being  of  any 
coumry ;  and  he  was  bound  to  exb 
press  his  astonishment,  that  on  an  oc- 
casion of  such  dreadful  importance^ 
«ounftxaii^l^  in  the  history  of  tiic 
B  4  world9 
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worldy  «tt  address  should  now  be 
ptoposed  so  inadequate  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  crisis,  and  to  that 
which  the  wants  both  of  the  crown 
and  the  people  so  imperiously  re* 
quired.  This  was  the  occasion 
when  the  cry  of  an  afflicted  people 
should  be  faithfully  laid  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne.  And  here  he  roust 
complain  that  the  meeting  of  par« 
liamenthad  been  solonp  postponed. 
It  had  been  too  long  disused,  mere- 
ly for  the  convenience  of  ministers: 
It  was  to  him  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment and  regrety  that  when  mini" 
sters  had  seen  those  distresses  grow- 
ing up  from  hour  to  hour,  and  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  which  the 
people  implored  relief,  ministers 
should  xum  a  deaf  ear  to  their  com- 
plaints ;  and  that  when  parliament 
did  meet,  such  a  speech  should  be 
delivered  from  the  throne-^^  speech 
containing  no  one  distinct  expres* 
sion,  involving  no  one  principle  for 
the  guidance  of  ministers,  and  offer- 
ing no  one  pledge  whatever  that 
inquiry  should  1^  made  into  the 
state  of  the  nation  i  not  calling  upon 
them  to  examine  into  all  the  na- 
tional bearings,  and,  if  the  calamity 
was  great,  to  state  it  fully  and  di^* 
stinctly  j  not  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing despondency;  but  with  a 
view  fully  to  state  our  difficulties, 
and  to  meet  them  with  fortitude, 
together  with  the  principles  on 
which  the  only  relief  could  be  pro* 
cured.  The  address  was  a  mere 
echo  of  the  speech  from  the  throne : 
but  the  real  distinction  between  it 
and  the  amendment  proposed  by 
his  noble  friend  was,  that  the  for* 
mer  was  a  mere  respectful  capping 
of  mutual  compliments  between 
ministers  and  the  house ;  while  the 
latter,  though  far  from  being  dis<- 
respectful,  contained  a  plain  states 
ment  of  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
country  was  involvedy  and  a  reso- 


lution that  parliament  would  mak# 
a  radical  inquiry  into  their  nature 
and  amount.  The  president  of  the 
council  (lord  Harrowby)  had  in* 
deed  told  us,  that  the  amendment 
of  his  noble  friend  wsis  calculated 
to  excite  an  uncalled  for  despon- 
dency ;  but  all  that  was  wished  for 
was  a  declaration  that  you  would 
enter  into  a  serious  examination  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  adopt 
corresponding  principles  of  public 
retrenchment.  Was  this,  he  would 
ask,  calculated  to  spread  despon-« 
denoy  among  the  people  of  En- 

gland  ?  to  diminish  our  dignity  in 
le  eyes  of  our  allies  ?  Could  we 
entertain  the  low  and  wretched 
idea,  that  we  could  gain  any  cha-» 
racter  in  Europe  by  attempts  at  con-r 
cealment  ?  How  could  we  parade 
over  the  continent  an  idea  of  our 
dignity  and  consequence,  while  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  universally 
known  that  a  real  canker  was  cor« 
roding,  and  would  at  last  consume 
the  vitals  of  the  country  ?  Could 
our  real  situation  be  concealed  by 
means  of  any  boasting  disguised 
No  ;  it  was  only  by  a  full  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  our  resources,  and 
an  unsparing  retrenchment  of  all 
unnecessary  expenses,  that  the  go* 
vemment  could  acquire  any  real 
dignity  either  abroad  or  at  home^ 
His  noble  friend  had,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  distinctly  stated  his 
opinion,  that  some  of  the  causes  of 
our  distresses  were  of  a  temporary 
nature;  but  it  should  not  be  for« 
gotten,  that  the  prosperity  of  our 
commerce  sprung  chiefly  from  tern* 
porary  causes  during  the  continU'^ 
ance  of  the  war,  and  that  a  total 
change  was  produced  in  the  ope- 
ration  of  these  causes  by  the  retura 
of  peace.  He  would  say,  indeed, 
that  for  some  years  prior  to  the 
peace,  both  the  revenae  and  sh* 
conunerce  of  the  cou&try  bad  afr» 
sume4 
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fomed  ap  inflaited  and  unnatnrat 
iiKignitiide»'but  by  this  time  they 
tirere  reduced  to  their  natural  level. 
It  W3S  a  great  dclasion,  therefore, 
to  assert  diat  the  causes  of  our  di» 
stiesses  were  of  a  temporary  eature, 
and  would  be  shortly  overcome.  He 
would  mount  up,  however,  to  what 
appeared  to  htm  the  grand  original 
causes  of  sdl ;  thinking,  as  he  did ,  that 
their  lordships  had  hitherto  merely 
argued  on  the  proximate  causes,  as 
if  they  were  the  only  ones  that  de« 
served  attention.  In  this  light  he 
had  always  viewed  the  paper-cur- 
rency of  the  country,  though  he 
had  always  viewed  it  while  in  office 
as  a  part  of  the  necessary  evilsarising 
from'  the  monstrous  expenditure  oc* 
casioned  by  the  war.  The  original 
cause  of  our  difficulties  was  that  ex- 
penditure X  but  he  did  not  therefore 
think  that  the  wjslx  originally,  or  in 
its  progress,  was  unjust  or  unne* 
cessary*  He  gloried  in  the  ho- 
nour^' and  in  all  that  the  country 
bad  gained  by  it,  from  the  small 
^are  which  he  had  had,  but  espe- 
cially from  the  interest  he  took  in  a 
relative  whom  he  felt  as  dear  to 
him  gs  himself.  What  was  the  ad- 
vantage we  had  gained  by  the  war? 
It  was  in  fact  a  question  of  life  | 
;ind  if  that  life  were  secured,  would 
not  the  ministers  allow  us  the  means 
of  life  in  respectability  and  comfort  ? 
^hall  it  be  said,  that,  we  live,  and 
that  is  all  ^  Their  lordshijps  had  been 
|old  that  at  the  close  ox  the  Ame- 
rican war  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  weje  nearly  the  same  with 
our  pieseat*  On  this  point  he  pos- 
sessed an  actual  advantage  over  the 
noA>le  lord  who  made  the  statement* 
in  point  of  age;  an  advantage 
wbtcji  he  could  bai^  wished  to  re- 
sign to  him  for  almost  any  other 
balance.  Though  in  clo^e  corre- 
spondence with  many  of  the  distjn- 
l^uished  ^motu  of  that  d47»  he  h«l 


no  recollection  of  any  degree  of  de- 
spondency prevailing  among  them* 
He  had  always  heard  a  conviction 
stated,  that  the  vigorous  exertions 
of  the  parliament  of  that  day,  ii( 
enforcing  public  oeconomy,  would 
speedily  relieve  the  country.  But 
the  comparative  diflPerence  in  our 
expense  and  burdens  should  also  bei 
taken  into  account*  At  that  time 
the  country  was  comparatively 
young;  the  long  continuance  of 
war  had  not  succeeded  in  ^sitigf  if 
he  might  so  speaks  its  resources. 
We  should  consider  also  the  effect 
which  the  war  had  had  on  o\;it  com* 
merce.  It  was  known  that  roanvr 
factures  had  in  that  period  sprung 
up  all  over  Europe.  Not  only  were 
the  governments  of  different  con^ 
tiuenCal  states  adverse,  but  also  the 
whole  people  hostile,  to  our  manu* 
factures  and  commerce.  So  much 
was  this  the  case,  that  we  had  ac- 
tually seen  some  of  the  people  of 
the  friendly  state  of  the  Netherlands 
sacrificing  their  self-interests  and 
making  an  atito  dafeof  our  mana- 
factures.--*Another  cause  had  been  / 
the  imprudent  cession  made  to 
France  of  some  of  her  eastern  po9« 
sessions,  by  means  of  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  trade  of  our  own  sec- 
tleifients  now  virent  through  that 
channel,  instead  of  enrichmg  the 
commerce  of  this  country.  The 
difference,  therefore,  between  the 
state  in  which  we  came  out  of  the 
American  war  was  strikingly  mani- 
fest. The  doctrine  of  the  ministers 
^was,  that  the  revulsion  from  a  state 
of  war  to  that  of  peace  was  the 
cause  of  our  distresses ;  just  as  if 
they  proceeded  not  from  war  but 
from  peace.  l%is  was  completely 
reversing  the  old  ada^,  that  war 
was  the  cause  of  suffering)  and  not 
peace.  So  much  as-  to  uie  causes, 
.  wbich  he  did  admit  were  only  tem- 
porary, atid  whid)  bad  also  last 
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year  been  held  forth  as  merely  lo- 
cal-r^local  was  the  favourite  word. 
l^ow,  however^  it  may  h&  justly 

^  Jupiter  ^t  quodcunque  vide%  qoocun- 

que  movcris" — 
fo  universal  was  the  calamity.  He 
admitted  that  the  causes  of  the  na- 
tional distress  were  merely  tempo- 
rary, suid  tt»e  ea;erlions  of  parlia- 
ment might  paake  them  still  more 
temporary.  With  this  view  he 
should  contend  that  the  military 
establishments  might  be  reduced  : 
secondly*  he  must  conceive  that  it 
would  be  endeavouring  to  propagate 
^  great  delusion,tostate  that  the  civil 
establishments  of  this  country  did 
not  require  revision  and  reduction. 
He  meant  no  reflection  on  the  ho- 
nourable men  who  now  enjoyed 
^ucb  offices.  Let  them  stand  fort 
»ward  now,  and  manfully  declare 
that  they  will  not  be  any  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  reduction.  He  would 
tell  such  gentlemen,  it  must  be 
done  5  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country 
•were  upon  themn-'the  eyes  of  the 
British  public.  Would  they  not  then 
adopt  the  vigorous  amendment  of 
'his  noble  friend,  instead  of  the  milk 
and  water  address  of  the  noble  iords 
opposite  ?  The  circumstances  of  the 
times  were  so  altered,  that  teduc 
tioris  were  nov^  requisite  which  were 
never  even  thought  of  before  ;  and 
no  minister,  however  successful  in 
other  respects,  could  be  said  to  de- 
serve well  of  tlie  nation,  who  should 
not  recommend  the  most  rigid  oeco- 
nomy  in  every  branch  of  the  expen-i 
ditUTCf.  This  was  not  a  hasty  opi- 
nion, but  6ne  which  he  had  formed 
after  the  most  earnest  deliberation ; 
and  so  convinced  was  he  of  its  uti- 
lity and  importance,  that  to  sup^ 
port  it  he  would  sacrifice  his  health, 
•nay  his  life,  if  necessary,  provided 
parliament  could  be  induced  to 
carry  tt  into  '6Sect«f--Thi6  peaoe 


had  not  brought  with  ft  (he  n^»1 
benefits  of  peace  5  we  were  not  de- 
livered from  that  nnconstitntional 
evil,  a  standing  army  :  the  burden- 
some expenditure  of  our  esitai^iixh- 
mentswas  not  red  need  in  proportion 
to  our  reduced  menns :  the  channels 
of  national  wealth  and  prosperity 
bad  not  been  opened,  l^iese  were 
the  principal  topics  that  occurred  to.« 
him ;  and  the  main  object  on  which 
he  insisted  was,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country  it  was  not 
merely  the  duty  of  ministei^  to^ive 
a  general  pledge  to  be  ooconomical 
*«  as  far  as  th^  safety  of  the  empire 
and  sound  pc^icy  would  allow;'* 
(large  words  these,  but  of  little  d&* 
finite  meaning;;)  but  they  slionld 
have  given  a  ciktinct  pledge  of  what 
they  intended  to  do,  and  to  what 
extent  they  thought  redi^ction  would 
have  been  compatible  at  once  with 
the  safety  and  the  means  of  the 
country.  The  noble  marquis  then 
adverted  to  the  expedition  to  Ai-^ 
giers,  and  applauded  the  victory 
obtained  by  lord  Exmouth.  As  to 
the  war  in  India,  it  seemed  to  him 
to  be  necessary,  as  far  as  h^  conld» 
from  imperfect  acquaintance,  on- 
<lerstaiid  the  causes  of  it  j^  from  re^ 
collection  of  the  territory  of  Nepaul, 
he  had  some  doubt  whether  an  un- 
due importance  had  not  been  given 
to  that  expedition.  He  came  now 
to  that  part  of  the  speech  which  al- 
luded to  the  supposed  eflPorts  em- 
ployed to  inflame  the  pnblic  mind. 
It  would  have  been  as  well  if  the 
noble  lords  had  pointed  out  some  of 
the  attempts  made  todepretiate  that 
parliament  of  which  those  noble 
lords  professed  themselves  to  be  such 
strenuousdefenders.  Thenoble  lords, 
•it  seems,  wene  great  friends  to  the 
constitution,  and  of  course  great 
frieiKiff  to  parliament:  indeed,  they 
-seemed  to  have  shown  theii  friend- 
ship ia  a  W9r  whiofa  ^iffsui  the  moit 
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nkely.  to  maintain  friendship,  acr 
cording  to  an  old  saying,  that 
•'  friends  should  meet  seldom,  and 
part  quicMy."  But  what  could  be 
thought  of  these  advocates  of  the 
const! cutton»  who,  at  a  lime  of  pe- 
culiar distress  and  emergency,  sus- 
pend that  very  constiiution  which 
they  pretend  is  so  essential  to  our 
very  existence ;  who,  while  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  people  are  increasing 
from  day  to  day,  defer,  till  the  very 
last  moment,  the  assembling  of  that 
parliament  which  alone  can  pro** 
vide  remedies  for  the  calamity,  or 
.check  the  discontent  that  every- 
where prevails?  With  respect  to 
•those  also  who  in  all  directions  were 
.crying  out  for  parliamentary  re- 
form* he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow 
an  Qpinion,  that,  whatever  the  mo- 
tives of  tiiese  people  might  be, 
their  plans  all  rested  on  pnncipl^s 
.which  were  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  spirit  as  well  as  practice  of 
.iheconstituiioQ.  Universal  suffrage 
jmd  annual  parliaments  were  not 
only  unknown  in  the  history  of  our 
coiistitutipn,  but  were  subversive  of 
its  very  nature.  The  very  state- 
ment of  reform,  so  undei  stood,  is 
revolution,  Not  only  do  its  prin* 
ciples  tend  to  the  subversion  of  our 
Dwn  beautiful  fabric,  but  they 
would,  from  their  very  terms,  de- 
stroy and  extinguish  all  order,  all 
government.  <^  But  what  then  V 
sud  the  noble  marquis ;  'Mo  I  say, 
ihzt  because  these  reforn^ers  are  in 
error  they  ought  to  be  silenced? 
Do  I  say  that  your  lordships  ought 
to  check  an  Englishman's  best  pri^ 
vilege— ftbe  ri^t  of  talking  and 
Speaking  about  the  constitution  of 
bis  government  ?  Do  I  recommend 
to  your  lordships  to  employ  coer-  ^ 
tkm  to  repress  the  mistake^  of  opt* 
fiioii^  Oh,  no!  my  lords.  Yonr 
lordships  assemble  here  for  better 
4uM  noUer  purposes.    &vch»  mj 


lords,  is  my  view  of  the  constitt}- 
tion.  I  was  born  under  the  influx 
en<ce  qH'  this  gloriouf^  constitution  z 
1  was  educated  in  its  principles :  nq 
man  owes  more  to  it  than  I  do:  no 
family  owes  more  to  it  than  mine. 
I  have  therefore  reason  to  love  and 
admire  it,  and  I  would  gladly  lay 
down  my  Hfe  to  support  it.  f^udd 
adolescent  amavi,  tion.  deseram  iuuK^ 
These  are  the  principles,  by  which 
I  am  prepared  to  abide.  I  woul4 
spend  my  health,  my  time,  my  liffl| 
in  recommending  to  your  lordships 
every  mode  of  r^'trenchmentand 
ceconomy  ;  but  I  would  never  give 
4ip  my  constitutional  principles:  by 
these  principles  I  will  stand  or  fall.'* 
The  noble  marquis  concluded  by 
supporting  the  amendment. 

Lord  Sid  mouth  should  have 
thought,  if  the  noble  marquis.  ha4 
not  declared  to  the  contrary^  that 
he  desponded  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  for  he  certainly  nevac 
heard  a  speech  more  calculated  ta 
excite  despondency.  If  the  dis- 
tresses were  indeed  permanent,  w^ha( 
remedy  could  be  found  for-  them  ? 
All  inquiry  was  useless,  where  the 
calamity  was  without  cure.  The 
noble  marquis  considered  the  ad- 
dress as  .inadequate  to  the  emer- 
gency of  the  times.  Now  if  he,  as 
a  party  concerned  in  the  wordinecf 
that  address,  could  be  supposea  to 
divest  himself  of  a  natural  partial 
lity,  he  would  say^  that -he.  consi- 
dered the  speech  as  one  immediatelf 
adapted  to  the  occasion.  Its.peoQ- 
liar  merit  lay  in  its  candour  and  e»- 
plicitne^s.  The  nature  of  the  dU 
stress  was  not  disguised,  and  his 
royal  highness  was  advised  to  6Cate» 
that  every  mode  of  retrenchxneiit 
wou}d  b&  adopted  that  was  C9it^ 
patible  with  safety  and  sound  po- 
licy* ^  Was  there  any  thing  wros^ 
in  this?  Was  sound  policy  to  be 
Jismisbed  from  the  British,  councils^ 
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What  expenses  can  be  reduced  will 
be  for  the  future  consideration  of 
your  lordships.  Government  does 
not  present  j^nj  plan,  but  leaves  it 
to  the  determination  of  parliament. 
He  could  not  help  thinking,  that 
the  noble  marquis  had  not  given 
the  due  regard  to  the  statement  of 
the  noble  earl  (Harrowby)  with  re- 
spect to  the  conclusion  of  the  Ame* 
rican  wax.  He  (lord  S.) recollected 
a  great  and  illustrious  person,  who 
succeeded  to  office  after  lord  North, 
luid  who  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  the  dreadful  state  of  the  country, 
as  infinitely  worse  than  he  had  ex- 
pected* Then  there  was  no  sinking 
fund,  and  there  was,  moreover,  a 
deficiency  of  three  millions  in  the 
revenue.  Whereas  now  (with  all 
oar  distresses)  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  eighteen  millions  of  taxes* 
which  was  two  millions  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  whole  taxes  be- 
fore  the  war.  Distress  was  as  ge- 
neral after  the  American  war  as 
«oW|  and  manufactures  as  much  de^ 
pressed*  Indeed  the  manufactures 
now  were  beginning  to  revive  5 
there  was  considerable  activity  at 
Manchester  and  Glasgow.  There 
was  also  an  increasing  demand  for 
our  mineral  productions,  and  for 
the  copper  of  Cornwall.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  this  revival 
was  very  extensive,  but  it  was 
^enough  to  avert  ruin.  As  to  the 
causes  of  these  distresses,  he  would 
not  cow  touch  upon  them,  any 
further  than  to  say  that  the  causes 
were  not  one  or  two,  but  a  rare  and 
extraordinary  combination.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  noble  marquis  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  our  ma- 
nufactures stood  in  any  danger  from 
the  rivalry  of  foreign  workmen; 
the  fact  was,  that  foreigners  had 
not,  money  to  pay  for  our  articles  t 
what  surplus  money  they  had  was 
applied  to  repairing  the  ravages  of 


war.  What  further  could  he  say? 
The  speech  had  given  the  assurance 
that  retrenchment  had  been  already 
set  on  foot  3  and  parliament  wasen* 
couraged  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry 
immediately.  As  to  tl)e  military 
expenditure,  it  was  fit  that  he  should 
state,  that  he  did  not  think  the 
amount  was  more  than  enoiig^  for 
the  necessary  demand  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  garrisons^i  dock-yards^ 
and  public  peace.  Indeed  the  army 
was  reduced  lower  than  it  ought  to 
be,  or  would  have  been^^  but  lor  the 
deficient  state  of  the  finances,  And 
as  to  the  reductions  already  made^ 
he  had  advised  them  with  re^ 
luctance,  because  they  at  once 
augmented  the  public  distresses 
and  the  discontent  which  was  the 
consequence  of  those  distresses.  I^ 
some  respects,  indeed,  the  evil  is 
aggravated  to  others  besides  the 
poor  sufierers :  for  the  list  of  pau- 
pers is  swelled  by  those  discarded 
heroes^  and  of  course  the  poor-rates 
are  every  where  most  burdensome^ 
With  respect  to  the  allusion  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  speech,  he  could 
not  think  the  regent  was  ill-advised 
in  stating  a  fact  which  was  notori^ 
OQs  to  every  body.  It  was  fit,  bow*, 
ever,  that  he  (lord  S.)  should  state 
to  their  lordships  that  he  should,  on 
Friday  next,  have  a  coramunicsK 
tion  to  make  to  the  house  from  the 
prince*  when  thetr  lordships  woul4 
be  able  to  inquire  into  the  circum* 
stances  which  have  induced  his  nuu 
jesty's  ministers  to  express  them- 
selves as  they  have  done^  The  noble 
viscount  then  contrasted  the  state 
of  the  country  with  what  it  would 
have  been  if  Bonaparte  had  still 
been  on  the  throne,  wherey  he  said^ 
the  opposition  wculd  have  let  hint 
remam :  we  should  have  had  an 
armed  peace  followed  by  expensive 
and  minous  war. 
£arl  Damley  r^o^uacoded  oeco- 
nemy 
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flOttiy  a$  fiif  as  practicable^  and  de* 
precated  the  adoption  of  any  coer* 
cive  measares  against  the  people. 

There  was  then  a  great  call  for 
the  qiiestioHy  and  .the  amendment 
was  negatived  without  a  divisioni 
The  address  Was  then  carried. 

On  the  commons  assembling  this 
day,  they  Went,  preceded  by  the 
speaker,  to  Carlton-hoiise,  to  pre^ 
■ent  the  addres54  At  five,  the  mem. 
bers  having  returned,  the  house  re- 
sumed. 

Ltord  Cochnuie  presented  a  peti^ 
tion  from  Bristc^^  signed  by  20,700 
inhabitants,  attributing  the  nation's 
misery  to  die  enormous  amount  of 
taxation  and  debt,  and  praying  for 
parliamentary  reform* 

Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Davis^ 
the  members  for  Bristol,  said  they 
were  certain  the  petition  did  not 
speak  the  sentiments  of  their  con- 
stituents, nor  was  the  meeting  where 
it  was  agreed  upoaattended  by  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  population. 
•—Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Another  petition  from  Saddle- 
worth,  in  Yorkshire,  was  presented 
by  lord  Cochrane :  it  was  worded 
in  very  strong  terms.  Considerable 
discussion  took  place  whether  this 
petitioa  should  be  rejected  or  not* 
Messrs.  Brougham,  Brand,  W. 
Lamb,  F«  Douglas,  and  sir  W, 
Geary,  spoke  in  favour  of  its  being 
received,  but  disclaiming  at  the 
same  time  any  knowledge  or  con-' 
currefice  with  the  reformers  out  of 
doors,  whose  conduct  they  con- 
ceived would  be  prejudicial  to  tliat 
cause. 

MeiSsrs.  Canning,  C.  ,Wynn,  B. 
Bathurst,  and  C&rjnt,.  spoke, for 
its  rejection,  as  a  libel  on  the  house. 
On  a  division,  the  petition  was  xt* 
jected,  by  155  to  48, — A  third  peti- 
tion from  the  township  of  Leeds, 
in  the  parish  of  Ashton-under-Liue, 
was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 


tsft>1e.  A  fourth,  from  the  town 
of  Ashton-under-Line,  was  reject^ 
ed,  because  the  signatures  were  not 
written  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper 
which  contained  the  petition; 

The  adjourned  debate  on  the  ad^ 
dress  was  then  resumed^ 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  that  the  speech 
from  the  throne  was  calculated  to 
mislead  the  country,  and  that  no 
faith  could  be  reposed  in  tke  pra« 
mise  made  by  ministers  of  ceconomy 
and  retrenchment.  He  then  drew 
a  gloomy  picture  of  the  situation  of 
the  country. 

Mr,  Bankes  repl^hended  di^ 
amendment,  and  conceived  that  the 
committee  of  inquiry,  which  minU 
sters  proposed  to  institute,  would 
make  a  faithful  report,  and  satisfy 
public  expectation^!  Retrenchineni 
m  the  expenditure  was  not  an  um 
mixed  good,  as  many  persons  were 
thereby  reduced  to  distress^  Seven«^ 
teen  millions  of  taxes  had  been 
taken  off  last  year,  but  our  statd 
was  not  at  all  improved.  It  was 
highly  satisfactory  to  learn,  that  na 
fresh  taxes  would  be  imposed. 

Mr.  Brougham,  after  characte- 
rising  Mr.  Bankes's  speech  as  calctt- 
lateato  delude,  and  as  much  more 
dangerous  coming  from  a  neutral 
territory,  entered  into  a  variety  of 
arguments  to  show  the  great  diffi- 
culties in  which  the  country  is  in- 
volved. "It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mr. 
Brougham,  "  that  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation 
will  aiibrd  ministers  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  showmg  why  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  benefit  our  de^ 
caying  commerce:''  however,  for 
the  present,  he  [Mr.  B.]  was  wilU 
ing  to  postpone  any  further  obser» 
yations  upon  these  topics,  because 
of  the  absence  of  a  noble  lord, 
whgm  he  hoped  to  have  seen  in  his 
place,  and  who,  he  lamented,  was 
potnowpresent.  ^' The  policy  which 
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we  aire  putsning  abroad  h  by  nb 
means  calculated  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  our  commerce :  the  conti* 
Dental  system  did  pot  expire  when 
Bonaparte  quitted  France,  and  if  we 
do  nbt  altfcr  the  line  of  policy  which 
we  are  at  ptesent  pursuing,  we  shall 
'  perpeniate  its  existence, — a  thing 
which  ft  is  very  easy  to  do,  as  its 
fenewal  was  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  people.  No  little  or  vain  re- 
trenchment will  suit  our  present  si- 
tustion.  Some  establishments  must 
l)e  destroyed  entirely,  in  others  thisJ 
reductions  must  be  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent."  In  conclusion  he 
«aid*-*-He  was  an  enemy,  sts  much 
as  Any  msin,  to  ceuain  delusions 
practised  out  of  doors,  respecting 
tights  that  never  had  an  existence. 
Me^  despised  such  eflForts  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart.— To  say-  that 
riie  whole  of  our  grievances  were 
owing  to  the  want  of  an  equal  re* 
presentation  of  the  people  was  a 
great  exaggeration.  But  the  into- 
krabk  weiglit  of  our  taxes  stood 
foremost,  in  his  opinion,  in  causing 
a  continuance  of  the  sufferings  under 
which  we  laboured*  He  concluded 
with  repeating  his  desire  for  a  corn- 
mittee  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
which  would  prove  that  otlr  only 
alternative  was  retrenchment  or  na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Canning  began  orie  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  argumentative 
speeches  ever  delivered  in  parlia- 
ment, by  saying,  that  he  must 
claim  the  liberty,  on  the  part  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  of  as- 
serting, that  diey  were  equally  as 
sensible  as  any  gentleman  who  had 
taken  part  in  that  'deteite,  of  the 
extreme  distress,  atid  also  of  the 
perks,  that  pervaded  the  country; 
We  had  seen  maiiy  important  crises. 
Important  'indeed  was  that  wheii 
paiiianient  determined,  at  the  com^ 
snenoement  of.  the  late  wat,  to  arm 


the  nation  against  foreign  hostHitf 
and  domestic  treason.  Important 
above  all  was  the  crisis  of  the  pre* 
ceding  year,  when  we  were  sudden* 
ly  called  on  to  exert  all  our  energies 
to  redeem  the  prize  about  to  be 
wrested  from  onr  hands;  but  not 
less  important  than  either,  would 
be  the  result  of  this  night's  proceed^ 
mgs,  which  would  decide  whether 
or  not  we  were  to  oarry  to  tlie  foot 
of  the  ihrdne  art  address  of  our  de- 
termination to  stand  by  it,  and  do 
th^  best  in  our  power  to  stipport  it- 
Wbat  was  it  that  so  inopportunely 
interfered*  to  prevent  this  unanii 
miry  ?  Must  it  be  presumed  that 
th^re  i^'as  something  in  the  addresi 
Tt'hich  gentlemen  co;^d  not  adopt 
without  abandoning  some  principle 
to  which  they  had  attached  them* 
selves,  or  some  pledge  which  thef 
had  given  to  their  constituents  ?  of 
must  it  be  presumed,  that  the  api 
pearance  of  a  division  in  the  house 
upon  such  a  question  will  be  con* 
strued  out  of  doors  for  mdre  than 
it  really  meant  ?  But  whUt  war  die 
mighty  difference  between  the  ad- 
dress and  the-proposed amendment  ? 
It  was,  that  ministers  on  their  part 
echoed  the  s^ntim.ents  of  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  in  recommending 
the  institution  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  national  revenue  and  expeftdi- 
tare,  with  a  view  to  oeconemy  and 
retrenchment,  "While  the  gentlemeii 
opposite  thought  it  better  to  sayj 
that  we  should  have  a  Committee 
of  inquiry  into  the^tftte  of  the  na^ 
tion ! — This  was  the  only  point  of 
difference  between  the  gentlemen 
opposite,  and  those  on  his  side  of 
the  house.  He  should  have  sup^ 
posed  that  the  most  fiistidious  critic 
would  have  approved  of  the  senti- 
ments so  independently  declared  by 
his  honourable  friend  (  Mr.*Bank6s) ; 
for  he  had  declared  a  sort  of  nera* 
trality,  and  that  ke'wottid  not  tt* 
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hcW  himself  to  thiior  that  side  of 
the  honse ;  conseqiientl/,  in  thftory, 
it  would  appear  that  he  was  a  per- 
fect model  of  an  independent  mem^ 
her  of  parliansenu  But  how  was 
he  reviled  aad  ridicukd>  when  he 
otttempted  to  act  up  to  this  theory  ? 
The  honourable  gentleman  oppo- 
site seemed  to  think,  that  on  this, 
as  on  other  occasions,  they  were  at 
liberty  to  assume  to  themselves  :he 
exclusive  right  of  feeling  for  the 
distresses  of  the  country  ;  tliat  thoy 
alone  feel  them,  and  that  govern^ 
meat  are  callous  and  insensible  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  But  he 
would  tell  those  gentlemen  that  go- 
vernment had  as  deep  a  sense  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  diflFerent 
classes  of  the  community  laboured 
as  any  man,  and  far  more  than 
those  who  attempt  to  found  a  shal- 
low popularity  on  public  clamour. 
The  causes  of  our  present  distress 
he  finnly  believed  to  be  bevond  our 
coDtroL  He  would  appeal  to  some 
of  the  best  authorities  m  the  country 
in  support  of  this  opinion.  In  the 
case  of  agriculture,  for  example,  the 
difiiculties  were  so  great,  tliat  per- 
sons of  the  most  extensive  know- 
ledge and  best  dispositionscould  not 
find  suggestions  that  were  practica- 
ble suddenly  to  overcome  them.- 
Every  consideration  had  been  given 
to  thi^  subject,  aud  the  difficulties 
had  been  found  insuperable;  yet 
they  did  not  exclude  any  remedies 
that  might  hereafter  be  found  prac- 
ticable. —The  difficulties  or  the 
country  were  great  and  severe  ;  he 
stated  the  fact  with  regret  and  sin- 
cerity ;  but  we  were  not  without 
hopes  diat  they  could  be  overcome. 
He  denied  that  taxation  was  the. 
chitf  cause  of  the  general  distress, 
particularly  in  agriculture.  There 
was  an  hooourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman,  whom  he  did  not  Just  now. 
see  iaius  place,  who  had  written  a 


very  able  pamphlet  oa  this  subject* 
in  whichhe  enumerated  no  less  than: 
thirteen  causes  for  this  distress,  of 
which  taxation  was  only  one.  Thise 
gentleman  said  that  many  of  them- 
were  only  of  a  temporal^  nature^ 
and  might  soon  be  relieved, though** 
from  what  he  had  said  to-night* 
he  appeared  to  think  that  things! 
wo\ild  grow  worse  before  they, 
mended*  But  we  were  notentiilod 
to  consider  things  worse  now  than* 
we  could  have  imagined.  This  was. 
not  the  occasion  to  state  whatwer^: 
the  reductions  which  goverament 
had  to  propose ;  but  he  would  say*. 
that  in  tlie  intended  reduction  of  the 
military  establishment,  one  princi-- 
pie  had  l^een  kept  in  view,  the  safety- 
of  the  country.  As  to  the  colo- 
nies, they  had  their  price,  and: 
when  we  risked  them,  we  knew- 
what  we  risked;  but  when  we  risk*- 
ed  die  safety  of  the  country,  and 
put  to  hazard  the  constitution  of 
the  empire,  there  was  no  price  that, 
oould  compensate  us !  This  was  the; 
principle  on  which  ministers  were, 
prepared  to  propose  their  estimates* 
and  these  only  for  a  limited  time* 
reviscable  even  during  the  present 
session  of  parliament.  He  thought 
this  would  sliow,  that  as  much  con*- 
sideration  had  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  reduction,  as  could  possibly 
be  bestowed  on  it.  ?Ie  denied  that 
there  was  any  comparison  between 
this  last  war  and  that  with  Ame- 
rica i  for  at  the  end  of  that  war 
l^xes  were  immediately  laid  on,  to. 
a  considerable  amount,  to  enable  us. 
to  bear  our  existing  burdens  5  but 
now,  in  the  very  first  year  of  peace*, 
nearer  one-third  than  one-fourth  of 
the  taxes  had  been  repealed ;  and 
in  tlie  second  year  of  peace,  mini-, 
s.ters  proposed  to  go  on  without, 
imposing  any  new  burdens  at  all.— 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
then  pioceeded  to  animadvert  «n 
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ihe  ^opositbn  of  Mr.  Brougham, 
for  ebUipeUing  the  committee  to  re* 
port  trftrf  resolution  to  the  house 
as  toon  as  they  had  come  to  it.  Re- 
specting the  royal  speech  he  ob* 
serfed»  that  if  ever  pain^  had  been 
taken  to  separate  a  description  of 
the  deluded  from  die  deluders,  they 
had  been  taken  in  that  most  inter- 
esting doei;i1ient :  yet  the  honour* 
ible  gentleman  opposite  had  ac-^ 
cased  ministers  of  treating  the  de- 
kided  t>eople  like^  insurgents  and 
2«belsw-^He  admitted  that  tbey 
vere  mostly  deluded  pedt}le  who 
had  as^mbkd  in  Spa-fields ;  but 
amongst  them  was  a  waggon  laden 
with  ammttnttion»  and  surmounted 
^'ilh  tri-coloured  flags.  Were  these 
necessary  materials  for  obtaining 
di  parliamentary  reform  ?— 'Those 
^ho  were  stigmatized  in  the  speech 
-were  the  deldders  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple who  were  sufPering  itnder  pri* 
vationSy  and  who  had  heads  wicked, 
and!  hearts  hard  enOUgh  to  leate 
their  starving  ^uditors^  and  reth-e 
R)^  their,  eotnfbr tabic  homes,  after 
MtmUlating  them  to  rebellion  as  a 
duty,  and  execrating  charity  as  a 
•^ice!— [The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman then  proceeded  to  descant, 
in  a  most  animated  strain,  on  the 
attempts  to  eflfect  arevolution  under 
pretence  of  obtaining  a  reform. 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
Ibllow  him  through  the  details  of 
one  of  the  most  brilliant,  eloquent, 
and  impres<iive  speeches  that  have 
been  beard  for  years  in  that  honour* 
able  house.  We,  therefore,  for 
want  of  room  are  most  reluct- 
antly obliged  to  compress  the  re- 
mainder of  his  remarks  into  very 
brief  limits,  without  the  pcssibility- 
of  bestowing  on  them  any  portion 
of  that  justice  which  their  import- 
ance would  otherwise  require.J 
He  ccmtended  that  no  sort  of  re- 
form in  parliament  could  benefit 


the  people ;  and  whenever  the  sti^ 
ject  should  be  agitated,  it  would  b«^ 
met  by  a  direct  and  positive  denial 
of  its  necessity.  He,  for  his  owrt 
part,  wotild  prove  himself  a  moift 
unwilling  reformer  at  heart,  and 
he  was  nbt  ashatmed  to  avow  it. 
There  was  ndthing  either  in  the 
theory  (Jr  practice  ot  ourconstitu- 
tion  by  wnich  parliament  could  be 
reformed.  Other  cbtmtries,  less  ac  * 
Attainted  with  the  genuine  principles 
of  liberty^  nlight  take  the  basis  of 
our  system  to  inipr6fvc»  their  own  ; 
but  ours  was  h^ippily  adapted  to  all 
the  purposes  m  our  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  necessities.  lie  trusted, 
when  the  time  came,  the  house 
would  repel  with  indignation  the 
attempt  to  make  them  the  tdere 
creatures  of  the  people^  Instead  of 
the  guardians  of  their  rights ;  other- 
wise, from  the  moment  th6y  admit- 
ted the  principle  of  necessity  for 
a  reform,  the  British  constitution 
Wotild  be  gone.  We  rriight  l>e  En- 
gland^ but  we  should  no  longer  be- 
that  England  which  was  enabled  to 
give  deliverance  to  Europe,  and 
crush  its  oppressor. — Against  all 
such  theories  he  was  determined  ta 
take  his  &tand.  He  warned  those 
who  listened  to  these  doctrines,  that 
those  who  set  the  stone  rolling  were 
not  always  able  to  control  its  im- 
petus. The  honoufabde  and  learned 
gentleman  had  called  thetn  wild  and 
visionary  refofmefs,  but  they  were  in 
fact  the  masters  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman,  aiid  of  all 
those  who  caBed  themselves  mode^^ 
rare  reformers ;  they  made  use  of 
them  as  far  as  they  suited  their  pur-* 
poses,  and  treated  their  counsds* 
when  they  did  not,  with  contumely 
and  scorn.  They  well  knew  what 
they  were  contending  for,  and  how 
far  they  would  choose  to  go,  al- 
thoughy  God  willing,  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  them.    Who 
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could  believe  that  the  wish  of  such 
persons  was  merely  that  the  hoare 
of  commons  should  do  its  duty  bet- 
ter, when  there  was  not  one  act 
which  they  were  ever  heard  to  ap- 
prove, and  when  they  were  known 
at  all  times  to  describe  the  last 
twenty  years  as  a  continued  period 
of  calamity  and  disgrace  ?  Whether 
the  blame  or  the  merit  lay  with  the 
house,  it  was  a  period,  however, 
which  had  immortalized  our  name, 
and  saved  our  constitution.  The 
honourable  and  learned  gendeman 
had  said,  these  radical  reformers 
had  nothing  substantial  in  their  pro- 
jects ;  he  begged  to  diflFer  with  him, 
they  had  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
land  of  the  country.  If  the  house 
would  submit,  like  innocent  lambs, 
they  would  soon  find  that  they 
would  be  sheared  to  the  very  quick. 
The  ruin  of  France  had  been  ac- 
complished by  despising  the  first 
indications  of  mischief  as  too  con- 
temptible to  deserve  notice.  It  was 
indisputable,  that  the  poison  of  doc- 
trines at  once  the  most  pernicious 
and  the  most  absurd^  had  been  long 
circulating  through  the  body  of  the 
community;  doctrines  not  express- 
ed in  the  diction  of  illiterate  men, 
but  penned  in  the  well-wrought  pe* 
riods  of  practised  writers.  Let 
them  hear  the  ingenious  creed  of 
these  patriots  of  the  soil.  [Here  Mr. 
Canning  read  an  extract  from  a 
publication,  entitled,  we*  believe, 
«  The  Spencean  Plan."]  Among, 
other  principles  it  was  stated,  *'  that 
the  only  security  for  freedom  was 
the  restoration  of  the  land  to  the 
people  i  and  without  that,  even  re- 
volution would  be  unnecessary." 
Again  it  was  declared,  "  that  the 
people  were  the  only  proprietors  of 
the  soil."  How  far  did  the  plans 
of  die  moderate  reformers  fall  shot  t 
of  these  principles  ?  and  how  were 
they  sure  that  when  they  set  the 
1817. 


whirlwind  in  motion,  they  would  be 
able  to  direct  its  course  ?  They 
would  in  all  probability  be  its  first 
victims;  and  if  successful,  the 
countrv  itself  would  soon  follow. 
The  blazes  of  war  had  ceased,  but 
the  sun  of  peace  had  not  attained 
its  meridian :  let  not  robbers  and 
assassins  take  advantage  of  the  twi- 
light. England  was  not,  he  trusted, 
to  be  blotted  from  the  list  of  na- 
tions, because,  after  an  over-strained 
though  necessary  effort,  she  was 
sunk  in  comparative  exhaustion. 
All  that  we  had  to  do,  wa£  to  wait 
patiently,  to  bear  and  to  forbear; 
to  restore  what  lord  Clarendon 
called  ''the  ancient  good  temper 
and  good  humour  of  Englishmen," 
and  to  abstain  from  all  chimerical 
schemes,  and  all  irritating  invec- 
tives. Then  he  doubted  not  that, 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  painful 
and  laborious  as  it  must  aecessarify 
be,  they  would  all  join  in  a  common 
sentiment  of  satisfaction,  as  they 
looked  back  at  the  dark  phantoms 
which  had  appalled  them  at  its 
commencement.  The  honourable 
gentlemen  .opposite  wished  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  nation,  instead  of  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  revenue 
and  expenditure.  If  the  object  on 
the  other  side  was  nothing  more 
than  to  put  the  government  into 
other  hands,  he  for  one  should  not 
envy  them  the  inheritance ;  but  to 
whatever  hands  it  might  be  con- 
fided, and  whilst  any  government 
continued  to  subsist  in  the  country, 
his  earnest  hope  was,  that  the  con- 
stitution committed  to  its  charge 
would  be  sacredly  preserved. 

Mr.Tiemey  observed,  that  the 
ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  ^ad 
tadked  a  good  deal  of  sudden  transi- 
tions, and  hi^  speech  certainly 
abounded  in  examples  of  them. 
The  whole  of  his  eloquence  had 
C  been 
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been  thrown  away  upon  a  subject 
which  was  not  before  the  house, 
and  to  which  there  was  no  reference 
either  in  the  original  address  or  the 
.amendment.  He  (Mr.  T.)  avowed 
himself  a  friend  to  reform,  but  not 
to  annual  parliaments  and  universal 
suffrage;  but  thought  it  required 
.mature  and  serious  deliberation. 

After  some  desultory  conversa* 
tion,  Mr.  Preston  rose  to  speak; 
but  the  question  being  loudly  called 
for,  the  house  divided— 
ForMr.Ponsonby's  amendment  112 
Against  it  -  -  204 
Majority  in  fovour  of  the  ad- 

dfress  -  -    152 


We  have  thus  given  at  connder- 
able  length  the  principal  speeches, 
both  in  the  house  of  lords  and  house 
of  commons,  on  the  motions  for 
the  addresses,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  in  these  opening  speeches, 
both  ministers  and  their  opponents 
come  forth  fully  prepared  for  at- 
tack and  defence;  and  secondly, 
because,  from  the  speeches  on  these 
occasions,  may  be*  collected  more 
.full  and  minute  information  re- 
garding the  views  which  each 
party  entertain  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  than  from  any  succeeding 
debates. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Mttsagefram  the  Prince  Regent-^Debafes  on  it^^Committcts  of  Secrecy 
app(finted'^Dehates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Jppoititment  of  a 
Select  Committee  of  Finance-^Report  from  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
ffouse  of  Cdmmons-^Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Poor  Laws 
'^Debates  in  doth  Houses  on  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
jtctf  SfC. — Petitions  respecting  the  Poor  IxmS'-^Mr.  Brougham's  Motion 
on  the  Commerce  of  the  Count rif'^Lord  Holland's  on  the  Treatment  of 
Bonaparte — Mr.  Littleton's  against  Lotttries-^First  Report  of  the  Com* 
mittee  of  Finance'^ Adjournment. 


HOUSU  of  lords,  Feb.  3.— 
Viscount  Sid  mouth  presented 
a  message  from  the  prince  regent, 
similar  to  that  noticed,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commons. 

In  the  commons,  the  same ' 
day,  lord  Castlereagli  appeared 
at  the  'bar  with  the  following 
message : — "  George  P.  R.  His 
royal  nighness  the  prince  regent, 
acting  in  the  name  and  on  the 
'behaff  of  his  majesty,  has  given 
orders  that  there  be  laid  before  the 
house  of  comaions,  papers  contain- 
ing information  respecting  certain 
practices,  meetings,  and  combina- 


tions, in  the  metropolis,  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  evi- 
dently calculated  to  endanger  the 
public  tranquillity,  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
from  his  majesty's  person  and  go- 
vernment, and  to  bring  into  hatred 
and  contempt  the  whole  system  of 
our  laws  and  constitution.  His 
royal  highness  recommends  to  the 
house  of  commons  to  take  these 
papers  into  their  immediate  serious 
consideration.     George  P.  R." 

House  of  lords,  Feb.4.— Viscount 
Sidmouth,  in  moving  that  the 
prince  regent's  message  be  taken 
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into  consideration,  said,  that  their 
lordships  might  believe  that  it  was 
not  without  the  moit  painful  feel- 
ings that  his  royal  highness  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  ma- 
king such  a  comoiunication.  Itwas> 
indeed,  a  most  afflicting  circum- 
sunce  both  to  that  illubtrious  per- 
sonage and  to  his  advisers,  to  feel 
themselves  called  upon,  by  their 
sense  of  duty  to  the  country  and 
the  constitution,  to  inform  their 
lordships'  house  that  there  did  exist 
meetings  and  combinations  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  alienate 
from  his  majesty  the  affections  of 
his  subjects,  to  bring  his  person 
and  government  into  hatred  and 
contempt,  to  endanger  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  to  overthrow 
the  whole  scheme  and  system  of 
our  laws  and  constitution  :  and* 
their  lordships  might  easily  believe 
that  such  a  communicarion  would 
not  have  been  made  without  the 
•strongest  conviction  of  its  urgent 
and  indispensable  necessity.  Their 
lordships  would,  he  had  no  doubt, 
concur  in  the  address  which  he 
should  have  the  honour  to  propose 
in  answer  to  the  message,  as  it 
would  pledge  their  lordships  to  no- 
thing except  to  an  examination  of 
the  evidence ;  for,  as  to  the  ulterior 
proceedings,  he  not  only  did  not 
call  on  their  lordships  to  give  any 
pledge,  but  he  would  not  cnoose  to 
be  himself  considered  as  pledged. 
When  this  motion  should  be  dis- 
posed of,  he  should  propose  that 
the  papers  communicared  by  his 
royal  highness  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  secrecy.  After  having 
said  this,  he  need  not  state  that  he 
*did  not  purpose  at  present  to  enter 
into  particulars.  H**  would  refrain 
from  all  reference?  to  any  ulterior 
proceedings,  and  recommend  that 
nothing  should  be  said  or  done  un. 


til  the  report  of  the  committee 
should' be  laid  before  the  house 
All  that  he  had  to  request  in  the 
mean  time  was,  that  their  lordships 
would  abstain  from  making  up  their 
minds  until  the  whole  subject  should 
be  investigated.  There  was  only 
one  other  point  to  which  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
lordships,  as  it  was  material  that  it 
should  be  noticed.  The  atrocious 
outrage  lately  committed  against 
the  prince  regent  was  certainly  re- 
garded with  the  utmost  horror  and 
reprobation  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  nation  ;  and  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  state,  that  the  present 
communication  was  not  at  all  con« 
nected  with  that  outrage.  Though 
that  atrocious,  that  horrid  outrage 
against  the  royal  dignity  had  not 
been  committed,  his  royal  high- 
ness's  advisers,  with  the  information 
in  their  possession,  would  have  still  , 
felt  it  their  indispensable  duty  to 
have  brought  forward  this  proceed- 
ing, originating  in  a  message  from 
the  prince  regent,  to  be  followed  uj 
by  a  reference  of  the  papers  to  a 
committee  of  secrecy. 

Earl'  Grosvenor  said,  that  the 
papers  must  go  to  a  cc/mmittee; 
but  he  was  convinced  that  meet- 
ings and  combinations,  it  they  did 
exist,  were  mainly  provoked  by.  the 
conduct  of  the  ministers,  wlio  had 
set  their  faces  against  ceconomy  and 
retrenchment. 

Lord  Holland  remarked,  that 
ministers  must  not  only  pn^ve  that 
such  meetings  and  combina.ions 
existed,  but  that  a  remedy  for  'he 
evil  was  not  to  be  had  from  iRe 
ordinary  law  of  the  land  ;  Tor  no- 
thing short  of ,  this  woild  jns'i'y 
their  calling  for  the  interference  of 
parliament. 

L(^rd  Liverpool  denied  that  there 
was  any  charge  of  disloy  tltv  n  dis- 
affection intimated  or  insiii'idied  in 
C  2  the 
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the  speech  or  message  against  the 
general  body  of  the  nation.  A  vast 
majority  was,  no  doubt,  sincerely 
attached  to  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion ;  but  many  even  of  the  well- 
disposed,  but  misinformed,  might 
be  misled  by  tlie  artful  and  design- 
ing, and  more  particularly  in  a  sea- 
son of  general  and  severe  presssure. 

Earl  Grey  and  the  marquis  of 
Buckingham  spoke  to  the  same  ef- 
fect as  lord  Holland. 

An  address  to  the  prince  legent 
was  agreed  to  ;  and  the  papers  on 
the  table  ordered  to  be  referred  to 
a  committee  of  secrecy^  c(msisting 
of  eleven  lords,  to  be  then  chosen 
by  ballot. 

In  the  commons,  lord  Castlc- 
reagh,  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  the  prince  regent's 
message,  said,  that  the  proposition 
he  should  submit  could  not  be  pro-  , 
<iuctive  of  any  discussion.  It  had 
no  other  tendency  than  merely  to 
call  upon  the  house  to  acknowledge 
the  gracious  communication  it  has 
received,  and  of  its  intention  to  pro- 
ceed to  tlie  examination  of  the  do- 
cuments that  his  royal  highness  had 
ordered  to  be  laid  before  it.  All  he 
had  to  request  was,  that  parliament 
would  preserve  a  mind  free  and  un- 
biassed, until  it  shall  have  received 
the  report  of  that  committee  to 
which  it  was  intended,  under  the 
confidence  of  the  house,  to  refer  the 
examination  of  the  documents. 
There  was,  however,  one  point  on 
which  he  was  solicitous  fully  to  ex- 
plain. A  rumour  had  been  propa- 
'  gated  that  the  present  message  had 
grown  out  of  the  late  tumwtuous 
outrage  in  the  metropolis — an  out- 
rage on  which  there  existed  but  one 
sentimenton  every  side  of  the  house. 
—When  the  house  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  proper  information,  it 
would  feel,  he  had  no  doubt,  sa- 
tisfied, that  had  that  disgraceful 


scene  of  turbulence  and  depredation 
never  existed,  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment could  not  have  avoided  to  ad- 
vise the  present  message,  without  an. 
abandonment  of  those  high?  duties 
that  they  owed  the  house  and  the 
country. 

An  address  of  thanks  to  ilie  prince 
regent  was  voted  ;  anci  lord  Castle- 
reagh  havin>i  stated  that  the  pre- 
cedent of  1794  would  be  strictly 
followed,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
papers  should  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  secrecy,  and  that  tlie  com- 
mittee should  consist  of  twenty-one 
members,  to  be  chosen  by  ballot. 

Feb.  5.  The  names  of  the  members 
returned  as  the  committee  of  se- 
crecy were  read  as  follows : — Lord 
Milton,  Mr.Ponsonby,  Mr. William 
Elliott,  lord  Castlereagh,  lord  Las- 
celles,  Mr.  C.  Bathurst,  honourable 
Mr.  Lamb,  sir  Arthur  Piggott,  Mr. 
F.  Robinson,  sir  John  Nicholl,  the 
attorney-general,  the  solicitor- gene- 
ral, Mr.  Geo.  Canning,  Mr. Charles 
York,  Mr.  Wilbrabam,  Egerton,  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  Mr.  BootTe  Wilbra- 
ham,  Mr.  W.  Dundas,  Mr.  Rose, 
sir  W.  Curtis,  admiral  Frank. 

In  a  committee  of  supply  the 
following  sums  were  granted  : 
11,000,000/.  to  pay  exchequer  bills 
issued  in  1816;  and  13,000,000/. 
for  the  same  purpose ;  1,436,000/. 
in  Irish  cun-ency,  for  exchequer  bills 
issued  in  1816  in  Ireland  ;  and 
4,080,000/.  for  the  same  purpose. 

Feb.  7.  A  sum  of  24,000,000/. 
was  voted  for  the  payment  of  cut- 
standing  exchequer  bills. 

Mr.  Calvert  presented  a  ])etition 
of  the  corporation  of  London,  pray- 
ing for  a  reform  in  parliament. 

On  the  motion  of  lord  Castle- 
reagh, the  house  went  into  a  com- 
mittee on  that  part  of  the  regent's 
speech  which  related  to  the  finances 
of  the  country.  The  labours  of  the 
committee,he  was  convinced,  would 
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be  directed  to  the  same  object 
which  his  majesty's  government 
had  in  view,  a  system  of  practical 
(Economy,  commensurate  with  the 
interests,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
the  security,  of  the  country.  The 
estimates  intended  to  be  submitted 
for  approbation  would  include  the 
army  in  France  and  India;  the 
former  of  which  was  supported  by 
the  contributions  of  that  power,  and 
the  latter  by  the  government  in 
India..  The  amount  voted  last  year 
was  99,000  men ;  that  is,  for  the 
united  empire  53,000,  for  colonial 
purposes  and  abroad  46,000.  The 
estimates  for  the  present  year  would 
proceed  upon  a  reduction  in  point 
of  numbers  and  expenses ;  in  the 
home  service  the  diminution  would 
be  5,000  ;  in  the  colonial,  a  dimi- 
nuiion  of  13,000,  making  an  actual 
reduction  of  18,000;  thus  leaving 
the  army  at  81,000  instead  of 
90,Q00  men.  The  reduction  had 
been  made  under  a  strong  sense  of 
the  pressure  of  the  moment,  and 
from  a  conviction  that  the  military 
defence  might  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  protection  of  the  colonies 
intrusted  to  the  police.  With  re- 
spect to  home  defence,  tlie  house, 
perhaps,  would  not  think  any  price 
too  high  which  should  secure  its 
safety,  particularly  at  a  moment 
when  the  civil  magistrates  could 
not  administer  the  laws  without  tlie 
aid  of  the  military.  The  total 
amount  of  the  force  voted  last  year, 
with  reference  to  the  contingent 
alliance,  was  150,000.  This  year 
he  should  only  call  for  123,000,  or 
81,000  for  home  and  abroad,  rank 
and  file.  The  charge  of  the  army, 
at  present,  was  6,538,000/. ;  for 
disembodied  militia  220,000/. ;  and 
for  regiments  abroad  220,000/.  ; 
making  a  total  of  7,050,000/.  The 
commissariat  department  would 
amount  to  500,000/.    The  extraor- 


dinaries  of  the  army  last  year  were 
1 0.56  l-jOOO/.— for  the  present  they 
would  amount  to  9,230,000/.  The 
ordnance  for  last  year  was 
1,696,000/.;  it  would  now  be 
1,246,000/.  Thesereductions  would 
make  a  total  saving  of  l,784,000/» 
The  house  would  be  aware  that  in 
this  expense  were  included  the  half- 
pay,  pensions,  &c.  so  that  the  real 
prospective  vote  for  the  army  was 
under  4,000,000/.  excluding  the 
half-pay,  &c.  to  which  the  faith  of 

f)arliament  is  pledged. — The  noble 
ord  then  adverted  to  the  navy 
charge  last  session ;  the  number  of 
seamen  voted  was  33,000,  looking 
to  a  reduction  of  10,000.  Since 
then  the  pressure  of  the  times  had 
induced  a  further  reduction,  and 
instead  of  23,000,  tlie  establishment 
would  be  18,000,  or  taking  it 
roundly  at  19,000,  because  the 
royal  marines  would  not  be  dimi- 
nished. The  charge  for  this  branch 
last  year  was  10,114,000/.  now  ic 
would  amount  to  6,397,000/.  The 
noble  lord  having;  recapitulated  the 
items,observed,  that  thetotal  charge 
was  18,372,000/.  to  be  provided 
for.  In  framing  the  estimates^ 
government  had  m  veiw,  as  far  as 
consistent  with  our  safety,  to  bring 
the  expenditure  of  the  country 
within  the  ocale  of  its  means  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year.  He 
trusted  the  house  would  feel  it  no 
discouraging  prospect,  that,  after 
so  tremendous  a  struggle  in  war> 
ministers  should  have  been  able,  in 
the  first  year  of  peace,  to  remit 
eighteen  millions  or  direct  taxation  ; 
and  so  soon  after,  to  make  still 
further  reductions  to  the  amount  he 
had  already  stated.  He  trusted  the 
house  would  .see  that  these  estimates 
were  cast  in  the  scale  of  oeconomy 
and  retrenchment.  Still  it  could 
not  be  concealed  that  this  was  a 
year  of  peculiar  pressure ;  and  that 
C  3  there 
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there  was  no  individual  in  the 
country,  however  high  or  low,  but 
who  must  feel  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence upon  his  means.  This  di- 
stress was  general  through  Europe  ; 
and  perhaps  it  had  been  less  felt  liere 
than  on  the  continent.  Still  the  di- 
stress of  the  people  had  been  very 
freat,  but  the  hand  of  benevolence 
ad  kept  pace  with  it.  He  could 
assure  the  house  that  in  no  place 
had  more  anxiety  been  shown  to 
relieve  those  distresses  than  in  the 
highest  quarter  of  all.  The  regent 
had  come  to  a  determination  not  to 
accept  more  of  the  civil  list  than  his 
confidential  servants  would  advise 
him  to  take  for  the  dignity  of  the 
crqwn.  For  that  reason  he  was  to 
give  up  one-fifth  of  tlie  civil  list, 
which  would  amount  to  50,000/.  a 
year.  His  highness  would  have 
given  more;  but  his  ministers  could 
not  advise  him,  without  endanger- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and 
embarrassmg  the  civil  list.  It  was 
also  the  intention  of  the  regent's 
public  servants  to  give  up  a  sum 
of  90,000/.  from  the  government, 
army,  and  navy,  &c.  It  was  but 
a  small  sum  in  proportion  to  the 
distress  of  the  country,  but  he  trust- 
ed the  people  would  receive  it,  as  it 
was  meant,  in  the  pure  spirit  of  ceco- 
nomy  and  retrenchment.  He  pro- 
posed that  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
po^inted  to  inquire  into  the  financial 
state  of  the  country,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee should  be  formed  by  ballot 
for  tliat  purpose.  He  trusted  both 
sides  of  the  house  would  consider 
the  question  as  for  the  public  good, 
and  not  as  a  means  of  triumphing 
over  one  another.  He  then  moved 
for  a  select  committee  to  consider 
the  receipt  and  expenditure  for 
1817rl8,  and  .19;  and  to  report 
from  time  to  time  what  reduc- 
tioRs  might  be  made  in  the  expen- 
diture. 


Mr.  Tiemey  was  glad  that  mini- 
sters at  last  saw,  what  every  body 
else  had  long  seen,  that  the  expenses 
of  the  country  should  be  reduced  to 
some  reasonable  proportion  with  its 
ineans.  From  the  best  estimate 
which  he  could  make,  he  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  his  results 
differed  froiti  those  of  the  noble 
lord ;  there  would  be,  under  all 
circumstances,  a  sum  of  three  mil- 
lions to  be  made  good.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  that  the  sinking  fund 
was  to  be  spared.  Noticing  but  evi- 
dent and  absolute  danger,  nothing 
but  the  prospect  of  peril  threaten- 
ing the  very  existence  of  the  state, 
could  induce  him  to  consent  to 
have  recourse  to  that  sacred  fund. 
— llie  example  in  the  highest  quar- 
ter had  certainly  come  laie,  but  it 
was  well  that  it  had  come.  His 
royal  highness  had  doubtless  long 
felt  for  the  public  suffeiings,.  and 
ministers  should  have  sooner  ad- 
vised this  honourable  step.  They 
must  the  more  regret  this  delay, 
because  the  earlier  adoption  of  the 
measure  would  have  very  much  al- 
layed the  discontent  which  had  so 
turbulently  prevailed.  He  also 
thought  it  wonderful,  that  the  re- 
ductions in  the  salaries  of  public 
officers  had  not  been  sooner  adopt- 
ed. They  merited  no  praise  for  it, 
for  it  had  been  clearly  extorted 
from  them.  And  this  proved  that 
if  the  real  majority  of  the  nation 
wa$  firm  and  unanimous,  the  house 
would  complv  with  its  wishes ; 
which  was  perhaps  the  best  answer 
to  those  pretended  reformers  who 
talked  of  a  pure  representation.-— 
As  for  the  proposed  committee,  the 
country  must  not  be  mocked  with 
one  which  was  to  investigate  every 
thing  and  do  nothing ;  they  must 
do  something  real;  the  people 
would  not  be  content  with  the  mere 
show  of  a  remedy ;  the  committee 
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shoald  be  an  efficient  one  |  but  it 
seemed  to  him,  that  it  was  intended 
to  draw  a  veil  over  the  public  ex- 
penditure. The  committee  would 
have  much  to  do»  if  it  did  its  duty. 
Did  the  house  know,  that  there 
were  sixty  persons  now  in  that  as- 
sembly* holders  of  offices,  who 
might  be  dismissed  from  them  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown  I  If  these 
offices  were  not  to  be  abolished,  a 
question  would  arise  as  to  their  hold- 
ing seats  in  parliament.  Ministerial 
majorities  were  often  m^de  up  of 
sucnvotes :  die  only  real  roadtooeco- 
nomy  was  to  reduce  such  influence. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  reason  to  expect  that  the  re- 
venue would  not  turn  out  so  defec- 
tive this  year  as  it  had  last;  and  he 
declared,  that  evecy  satisfactory 
means  would  be  afforded  to  exa- 
mine the  situation  of  the  finances  to 
the  very  bottom.  The  sum  of 
20,000,000/.  would  be  the  whole  of 
the  real  peace  establishment. 

Mr.  Brougham  predicted  that 
evenr  salutary  object  would  be 
evaded,  by  the  overwhelming  mass 
of  papers  with  which  the  committee 
would  be  inundated.  Such  a  com- 
mittee could  do  nothing ;  patron- 
age and  influence  would  impede 
every  endeavour  at  reduction.  The 
house  should  look  into  the  real  si- 
tuation of  the  nation.  The  public 
called  aloud  for  a  reduction;  would 
they  refuse  to  answer  it  ?  Destroy* 
ers  of  abases  and  the  abolishers  of 
sinecures  were  to  be  formed  out  of 
those  very  persons  who  enjoyed 
them  !-*There  would  be  a  deficit 
tn  the  revenue  of  twelve  millions,  ^ 
which,  it  seems,  were  to  be  made 
up  by  a  recourse  to  former  subter- 
fuges, and  the  old  system  of  job- 
bing witti  the  bank:  would  the 
house  make  themselves  parties  to 
such  delusions ! 

Mr*  Grenfell  wanted  toknowwhat 


could  be  applied  this  year  to  ex- 
tinguish debt,  except  by  borrowing  • 
money. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  - 
enumerated  several  items  of  ex- 
pense and  revenue.  Taking  old 
naval  stores,  the  lottery^  and  other 
branches,  there  would  be  eight  mil«^ 
lions  odd  applicable,  to  which  add 
fourteen  millions,  and  there  was  a 
total  of  twenty*two  millions, exceed- 
ing the  supply  by  about  1,400,000/. 

Mr.  Brand  observed,  die  propo- 
sed committee  was  not  satisfactory; 
the  people  of  £ngland  demanded 
something  more ;  they  were  alarm* 
ed  when  they  heard  proposed  re* 
trenchments  followed  by  enlarged 
salaries;  and  when  they  saw  the 
office  of  the  **  clerk  of  the  peUs''  in 
Ireland  continued  at  a  salary  of 
4,000/.  a  year,  and  other  offices  in- 
creased in  emolument,  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  restrain  th^ 
expression  of  their  indignation. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  comd  not  give 
an  entire  approbation  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee.  His 
mind  was  pretty  fully  made  up  on 
tills  point,  when  he  heard  the  noble 
lord  say  it  might  sit  one_  year,  or 
two  years,  or  perhaps  three  years. 
If  this  were  the  case,  what  benefit 
could  be  expected  from  its  labours  i 
Could  it  be  even  expected  to  last 
out  its  full  time  ?— Was  there  not 
one  idea  intimately  associated  with 
such  a  committee,  namely,  that  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  would  put 
an  end  to  its  existence  ?  With  re- 
spect to  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
it  had  increased  very  considerably  ; 
it  in  fact  met  every  man  every- 
where. And  while  he  deprecated 
any  attempts  to  inflame  the  public 
mind,  he  by  no  means  mated  that 
the  way  to  reconcile  the  people  to 
their  sufferings,  and  to  quiet  their 
minds,  was  by  refusing  to  make 
such  diminutions  in  every  depart* 
C4  ment 
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ment  as  could  be  effSected  without 
injury  to  the  public  service. 

LfOrd  Lascelles  heard  with  great 
satisfaction  the  statement  made  hj 
ministers;  and  believed  that  the 
concession  made  that  night  would 
be  particularly  gratifying,  and  be 
most  thankfully  received. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  was  persuaded  the 
fate  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands 
of  that  house;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  show  that  they  were  determined 
^to  reduce  the  burthens  of  the  peo- 
ple.— He  approved  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  his  majesty's  servants  to 
abate  a  portion  of  their  salaries  : 
they  owed  it  to  the  country :  but  he 
would  eo  further,  and  say,  there 
was  no  mdividual  whatever  receiv- 
ing a  salary  that  ought  not  to  be 
wuling  to  reduce  it.  He  spoke  this 
as  an  interested  person,  and  he 
thoug^ht  the  reduction  proposed  was 
not  sufficient ;  for  his  own  part,  he 
was  ready  to  go  further.  But  there 
were  many  situations  held  under 
government,  where  the  emolument 
was  so  Hnall,  that  it  would  be  cruel 
to  propose  a  reduction,  and  cruel  to 
receive  it. 

The  house  then  divided :  for  the 
committee  210 — against  it  117. 
There  were  other  divisions,  Mr. 
Treftiayne  having  been  proposed  in 
the  room  of  lord  Binnine,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Mr.  Huskisson ;  but 
ministers  carried  them. 

Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  C.  Wynne, 
Mr.Freemantle,  lord  Morpeth,  lord 
Stanley,  were  all  proposed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  but  they  se- 
verally declined  accepting  the  trust. 
— Mr.  Tiemey  did  not  decline,  but 
accepted  under  a  reservation. 

House  of  lords,  Feb.  17.— The 
earl  of  Aberdeen  presented  the  re- 
port of  the  secret  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  certain  meet- 
mgs  and  combinations  endangering 
the  public  tranquillity. 


On  the  motion  of  the  earl  of  Li- 
verpool, the  report  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  on  the 
21st  instant. 

House  of  commons,  Feb.  18.— 
In  a  committee  of  supply,  sir  G- 
Warrender  proposed  a  vote  for 
19,000  seamen,  including  6000  ma- 
rines. 

Feb.  1 9.  Mr.  Grenfell  went  at  great 
length  into  the  enormous  profits 
made  by  the  bank.  In  twenty  years 
(since  1797)  their  profits  had  been 
not  less  than  twenty-seven  millions. 
He  concluded  by  moving  for  a  "se- 
lect committee  to  inquire  into  the 
engagements  now  subsisting  be- 
tween the  cbuntry  and  the  bank, 
and  to  consider  of  the  advantages 
nowderived  to  the  bank,  with  a  view 
to  the  adoption  of  future  arange- 
ments,  consistent  with  that  good 
faith  which  ought  always  to  be  pre- 
served on  the  part  of  the  country.** 
—After  a  short  discussion,  in  which 
Messrs.  Vansittart,  P.  Moore,  Mar- 
»  ryat,  Huskisson,  Manning,  and  lord 
A.  Hamilton,  participated,  the  mo- 
tion was  negatived,  by  90  to  40. 

Mr.  Braege  Bathurst  appeared  at 
the  bar  wi3i  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  secrecy. 

As  the  report  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  commons  is 
more  circumstantial  than  that  of 
the  secret  committee  of  the  house 
of  lords,  we  shall  insert  the  former. 
— «  That  it  appears  to  your  com- 
mittee, after  a  most  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  documents  sub- 
mitted to  them  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  that  attempts  had 
recently  been  made  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  distresses  of  the  labour- 
ing and  manufacturing  classes  of 
the  nation,  with  a  view  not  only  to 
effect  a  parliamentary  reform  on 
the  principle  of  annual  parliaments 
and  universal  suflErage,  but  to  cause 
die  total  overthrow  of  all  our  insti- 
tutions. 
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tutions,  and  of  every  description  of 
landed  and  funded  property. 

"  That  this  system  of  general  spo- 
liation chiefly  proceeded  from  the 
doctrines  maintained  by  a  number 
of  societies  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  *  Spencean/  whose  tenets  were 
piincipally  drawn  from  the  works 
of  a  visionary  writer,  published 
above'  twenty  y^ars  ago.  That  at 
meetings  of  some  of  these  societies 
it  was  urged,  that  parliamentary 
reform  must  be  held  out  as  the 
ostensible  object  of  their  efibrts,and 
with  a  view  to  mislead  their  ene. 
mies  :  but  that  it  was  in  fact  only 
a  half  measure ;  and  that  the  peo- 
ple ought  to  look  to  the  possession 
of  theland,  and  nothing  short  of 
that ;  and  that  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion, of  which  so  much  had  been 
said,  this  country  had  no  constitu- 
tion, for  it  was  not  to  be  found  in 
any  book,  nor  could  any  man  tell 
what  it  was.  In  other  societies 
founded  on  the  Spencean  prin- 
ciples, it  had  been  maintained,  that 
the  only  remedy  for  the  grievances 
of  the  people  was,  to  hunt  down  the 
land-owners,  and  to  deprive  those 
still  greater  wretches  the  fund- 
holders,  of  their  pretended  rights. 

**  It  appeared  also  that  these,  and 
other  societies  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, had  been  guilty  of  the  most 
bkuphemous*and  impious  proceed- 
ings ;  and  that  as  they  assumed  to 
be  of  a  convivial  nature,  their  poli- 
tical discussions  were  followed  by 
son^s  of  the  most  inflammatory  and 
seditious  description,  and  by  the  re- 
citation of  profane  parodies  of  the 
liturgy,  and  of  various  parts  of  the 
holy  scriptures. 

«*  That  in  order  to  extend  the 
principles  of  these  societies  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  the  most  active 
efforts  were  made  by  their  various 
members ;  and  in  consequence  those 


principles  were  disseminated  in 
speeches  at  public  meetings  to  the 
discharged  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
to  the  distressed  labourers  and  ma- 
nufacturers of  the  country  j  and 
that  in  aid  of  this  object,  incredible 
activity  had  been  used  to  disperse 
cheap,  and  in  many  instances  gra- 
tuitous, publications  unfolding  the 
doctrines  of  the  societies. 

"  That  it  had  been  proved  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  your  com- 
mittee, that  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  these  various  societies,  act- 
ing in  a  body  as  delegates,  con- 
ceived and  declared,  that  in  their 
opinion  the  objects  which  they  had 
in  view,  might  be  and  ought  to 
be  insured  by  an  effort  of  the  phy- 
sical strength  of  the  people  to  over- 
power the  constitutional  authorities. 
That  they  considered  the  first  step 
which  should  be  taken  by  them  for 
this  purpose,  was  by  their  indivi- 
dual exertions  to  discover  and  fo- 
ment the  discontents  of  the  metro- 
polis and  its  vicinity  ;  and  that 
returns  of  their  proceedings  were 
made  by  the  individual  delegates 
to  the  general  body. 

"  That  it  appears  to  your  com- 
mittee, that  a  plan  was  formed,  by 
a  sudden  rising  in  the  dead  of  night, 
to  surprise  the  soldiers ;  and  in  the 
terror  which  would  be  thereby  oc- 
casioned, to  set  fire  to  the  town  in 
various  places,  and  to  take  posses- 
sion of  tke  barracks,  the  Tower, 
and  the  Bank.  That  to  assist  in  the 
execution  of  this  project,  a  formi- 
dable machine  was  invented  with 
which  the  streets  could  be  cleared  of 
all  opposing  force.  This  plan  was, 
however,  relinquished  as  prema- 
ture; and  it  was  resolved  that  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  ascertain 
the  strength  of  the  popular  party, 
by  convening  meetings  under  the 
pretext  of  taking  into  consideration 
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the  legal  mode  of  redressing  gnev- 
ances ;  and  a  map  of  Liondon  iiav- 
ing  been  examined,  Spafields  was 
selected  as  the  place  whence  an  at* 
tack  on  the  Bank  and  the  Tower 
could  with  the  greatest  facility  be 
made.  That  the  first  meeting  at 
Spafields  was  accordingly  adver- 
tised for  the  15th  of  November,  and 
that  printed  and  written  placards 
were  exhibited  in  all  parts  of  the 
town,  of  one  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy  :— 

**  *  Britons,  to  arms  !  The  whole 
country  only  waits  the  signal  from 
Letfidon.  Break  open  the  gun- 
smiths'. Arm  yourselves  with  all 
sorts  of  instruments.  No  rise  in 
price  of  bread.  No  regent.  No 
Castlereagh.  OflFwith  their  heads ! 
No  taxes.  No  bishops :  they  are 
only  useless  lumber*' 

"  That  the  intended  insurrection 
assumed  all  the  symbols  of.  the 
Frendi  revolution.  That  a  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  was  formed, 
consisting  of  twenty-four  members. 
That  flags  and  cockades  were  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  But  that  on 
the  15th  of  November,  when  the 
first  meeting  took  place,  there  was 
no  violence  (although  there  was 
some  plunder  in  the  evening  of  the 
day) ;  and  that  the  meeting  ad- 
journed to  the  2d  of  December,  by 
which  time  it  was  hoped  means 
might  be  found  to  accelerate  the 
accomplishment  of  the  projected 
undertaking. 

**  That  your  committee  find  that 
not  a  moment  was  lost  in  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  meet- 
ing, to  take  advantage  of  every  cir- 
cumstance which  could  further  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  in  view. 
Additional  publications  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature  were  circulated 
every  where.  Endeavours  were 
made  to  raise  a  general  subscription 


for  the  support  of  those  who  had 
relinquished  th6ir  ordinary  occu- 
pations, to  enable  them  to  devote 
themselves  to  these  purposes,  which 
persons  had  hitherto  chiefly  been 
paid  by  a  principal  member  of  one  . 
of  the  societies.  Apian  was  formed 
for  the  seduction  of  the  soldiers,  by 
raising  hopes  of  promotion  in  the 
event  of  their  joining  in  the  ap- 
proaching attempt  ;  and  exciting 
discontent  among  them  by  a  story 
of  the  landing  of  a  large  foreign 
force  in  the  country.  It  was  again 
recommended,  that  the  barracks 
should  be  the  object  of  particular 
observation.  Those  quarters  of  the 
town  where  distress  was  most  pre- 
valent, were  visited  by  individuals 
appointed  to  inflame  the  people. 
Those  warehouses  along  the  river^ 
and  those  shops  in  various  parts  of 
the  town  where  arms  wxre  deposit- 
ed, were  carefully  noted.  A  plan 
was  also  formed  for  the  seduction 
of  the  sailors,  by  oiFering  them  ad- 
ditional pay  under  the  new  govern- 
ment which  was  about  to  be  esta- 
blished. 

<<  That  immediately  before  the 
meeting  of  the  2d  December,  many 
persons  connected  with  these  pro- 
ceedings procured  arms  of  varioos 
descriptions.  It  was  thought  that 
sufficient  means  had  thus  been  ob- 
tained to  carry  on  the  intended  ope- 
rations for  at  least  two  hours,  bv  - 
which  time  it  was  supposed  enough 
would  be  got  from  the  gunsmiths' 
and  other  dep6t8  to  arm  a  consider 
Table  number  of  individuals.  The 
manufacture  of  tri-color  ribbon  was 
encouraged,with  aview  of  rendering 
it  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

"  Your  committee  have  further  re- 
ceived undoubted  information  that 
a  large  quantity  of  pike  heads  had 
been  ordered  of  one  mdividual,  and 
250  actually  made  by  him>  and  de- 
livered 
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livered  and  paid  for.  It  was  also  un- 
doubtedly intended  to  liberate  the 
prisoners  in  the  principal  eaols  in 
or  about  the  metropolis,  in  the  hope 
of  their  concurrence  and  assistance 
in  the  intended  insurrection.  Ad- 
dresses were  introduced  into  some 
of  those  prisons,  and  recommended 
to  be  communicated  to  others,  m 
which  the  persons  confined  were 
invited,  in  the  name  of  the  tri- 
coloured  committee,  to  rally  round 
the  tri-coloured  standard,  which 
would  be  erected  on  Monday,  De- 
cember the  2d,  and  to  wear  tri- 
coloured  cockades  themselves.  It 
was  promised  that  the  prisoners 
should  be  liberated  by  force,  and 
arms  were'stated  to  be  provided  for 
them,  and  they  were  directed  to  be 
ready  to  assist  in  overpowering  the 
turnkeys.  A  waggon  was  hired  for 
the  business  of  the  day,  in  which  the 
flags  and  banner  or  standard,  which 
had  been  previously  prepared,  to- 
gether with  some  ammunition,  were 
secretly  conveyed  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  From  this  waggon,  be- 
fore the  ostensible  business  of  the 
day  commenced  in  the  other  part 
of  the  field,  the  most  inflammatory 
speeches  were  delivered,  tending 
directly  to  excite  insurrection,  con- 
cluded by  an  appeal  to  the  multi- 
tude assembled,  whether  they  were 
prepared  to  redress  their  own  griev- 
ances.  A  tri-coloured  cockade  was 
then  exhibited,  and  the  tri-coloured 
flag  was  displayed,  and  a  number  of 
persons  followed  it  out  of  the  field. 

**  The  direction  which  they  took 
was  towards  that  part  of  the  town 
previously  designed :  gunsmiths' 
shops  were  broken  open,  addresses 
and  o£Fers  were  made  to  the  soldiers 
at  the  Tower  to  induce  them  to 
open  the  gates ;  but  from  the  failure 
of  the  numbers  expected  to  join  the 
insurgents,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  force  the  gates.  An  attack  wa$> 


however,  made  upon  the  city  magi- 
strates assembled  in  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, a  shot  fired,  and  a  tri-co- 
loured flag  and  cockade,  openly  dis- 
played, and  seized  on  the  offender,     . 

"  In  reviewing  the  whole  of  xhe 
transactions  of  the  2d  of  December^ 
your  committee  are  firmly  persuad- 
ed, that,  however  improbable  the 
success  of  such  a  plan  may  appear, 
it  yet  was  deliberately  premeditated 
by  desperate  men,  who  calculated 
without  reasonable  ground  upon 
defection  in  their  opposers,and  upon 
active  support  from  those  multi- 
tudes whose  distress  they  had  wit- 
nessed, and  whom  they  had  vainly 
instigated  to  revolt.  That  conse- 
quently it  was  not  merely  the  sud- 
den ebullition  of  the  moment,  or  the 

^^  unauthorized  attempt  of  any  uncon- 
nected individual. 

*«  Your  committee  are  further 
convinced,  that  notwithstanding  the 
failure  on  th^  2d  of  December,  the 
same  designs  still  continue  to  be 
prosecuted  with  sanguine  hopes  of 
success. 

"  Your  committee  having  thus 
stated  the  general  result  of  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  laid  before 
them,  respecting  the  state  of  the 
metropolis,  have  now  the  no  less 
painful  duty  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  what  has  been  pass- 
ing during  the  same  peiicd  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  a  sub- 
ject of  equally  momentous  conside- 
ration. The  first  thing  which  has 
here  forced  itself  upon  their  obser- 
vation, is  the  widely  diffused  rami- 
fication of  a  system  of  clubs,  asso- 
ciated professedly  for  the  purpose 

.  of  parliamentary  reform,  upon  the 
most  extended  principle  of  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  parliaments. 
These  clubs  in  gener.il  designate 
themselves  by  the  same  name  of 
Hampden  clubs.  On  the  professed 
object  of  their  institution,  they  ap- 
pear 
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pear  to  be  in  communication  and 
connexion  with  the  club  of  that 
name  in  London. 

"  It  appears  to  be  part  of  the  sy- 
stem of  these  clubs  to  promote  an 
extension  of  clubs  of  the  same  name 
and  nature,  so  widely  as,  if  possible, 
to  include  every  village  in  the  king- 
dom. The  leading  members  are  ac- 
tive in  the  circulation  of  publica- 
tions likely  to  promote  tlieir  object. 
Petitions,  ready  prepared,  have  been 
sent  down  fiom  the  metropolis  to 
all  societies  in  the  country  disposed 
to  receive  them.  The  communica. 
tion  between  these  clubs  takes  place 
by  the  mission  of  delegates.  Dele- 
gates from  these  clubs  in  the  coun- 
try have  assembled  in  London,  and 
are  expected  to  assemble  again  ear- 
ly in  March.  Whatever  may  be  the 
real  object  of  these  clubs  in  general, 
your  committee  liave  no  hesitation 
in  stating,  from  information  on 
which  they  place  full  reliance,  that 
in  far  the  greater  number  of  them, 
and  "particularly  in  those  wnich  are 
established  in  the  great  manufac- 
turing districts  of  Lancashire,  Lei- 
cestershire, Nottinghamshire,  and 
Derbyshire,  and  which  are  com- 
posed of  the  lower  order  of  artisans, 
nothing  short  of  a  revolution  is  the 
object  expected  and  avowed. 

"  Your  committee  lind,  from  e- 
qually  undoubted  information,  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Spencean  clubs 
have  been  widely  diffused  through 
tlie  country,  either  by  the  extension 
of  similar  societies,  or  more  fre- 
quently by  the  intervention  of  mis- 
sionaries or  delegates,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  propagate  those  doctrines 
throughout  every  society  to  which 
they  have  access.  It  is  the  univer- 
sal practice  of  these  societies,  to 
require  from  the  members  a  small 
weekly  subscription,  which  provides 
a  fund  for  the  expenses  of  these 
missionaries,  and  also  for  the  pur- 


chase of  seditious  tracts,  which  are 
read  and  commented  on  at  their 
meetings.  Some  of  these  tracts, 
now  before  your  committee,  incul- 
cate in  the  most  artful  manner,  the 
necessity  of  overturning  whtit  they 
call  *  tiie  privileged  class,'  as  di- 
stinguished from  the  people,  who 
are  described  as  consisting  of  la- 
bourers, artisans,  tradesmen,  and 
every  profession  useful  to  society. 
A  new  order  is  declared  to  be  the 
will  of  the  people  ;  rebellion  is  jus- 
tified by  tlie  assertion  that  a  nation 
cannot  be  a  rebel ;  and  all  religion 
is  disavowed,  as  well  as  loyalty,  by 
the  assertion,  in  answer  to  the  que- 
stion, *  Would  you  live  without 
gods  or  kings  ?' — *  We  abjure  ty- 
ranny of  every  kind.* 

"  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  part 
of  the  system  adopted  by  these  so- 
cieties, t©  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  the  destruction  of  the 
present  frame  of  society,  by  under- 
mining not  only  their  habits  of  de- 
cent and  regular  subordination,  but 
all  the  principles  of  morality  and 
religion.  Your  committee  find, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  very  nu- 
merous society,  in  the  parts  above 
referred  to,  of  whose  proceedings 
they  have  obtained  an  account,  m 
which  some  of  the  leading  speakers 
do  not  openly  avow  the  most  se- 
ditious opinions,  and  do  not  excite 
their  hearers  to  be  prepared  for 
actual  insurrection.  Topics  for 
discussion  are  selected  with  this 
view :  amongst  others  the  question, 
Whedier  the  jacobin  or  the  loyalist 
was  the  belter  friend  to  his  country  ? 
Even  where  petitioning  is  recom- 
mended, it  is  proposed  to  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a  manner,  by  an  im- 
mense number  of  delegates  attend- 
ing in  London  at  the  same  time,  in 
several  parties,  attached  to  each  pe- 
tition, as  might  induce  an  effort  to 
obtain  by  force  whatever  they  de- 
manded. 
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nianded.  A  general  idea  seems 
prevalent  among  those  who  com- 
pose these  societies,  that  some  fixed 
day,  at  no  very  great  distance,  is  to 
be  appointed  for  a  general  rising. 
Thejr  have  been  taught  to  look  to 
the  meetin&^s  in  Lonoon  as  the  sig- 
nal for  their  operations,,  and  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  adjoumtDg  their 
own  assemblies  simultaneously  to 
the  same  day ;  and  it  is  a  lament- 
able instance  of  the  common  inter- 
est which  they  feel,  if  not  of  the 
connexion  which  is  formed  with 
those  most  implicated  in  the  out- 
rages committed  in  the  metropolis, 
that  about  Manchester  and  some 
other  places,  the  greatest  exultation 
vras  manifested  previously  to  the 
meetine  in  Spalields  on  the  2d  of 
December;  and  the  taking  of  the- 
Tower  and  the  ruin  of  the  Bank 
were  publicly  and  confidently  pre- 
dicted. The  news  of  the  result 
was  impatiently  expected ;  the  roads 
were  crowded  during  the  night 
with  a  number  of  persons,  many  of 
them  delegates  from  the  difierent 
societies  in  the  country,  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  the  mail  coach  ;  and 
the  disappointment  was  not  con- 
cealed, when  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  riot  had  been  quelled  without 
much  serious  or  extensive  mis- 
chief. 

"  It  appears  that  the  confidence 
of  the  disaffected  is  such,  that  they 
represent  the  numbers  inrolled  as 
amounting  to  several  hundred  thou- 
sands, and  that  their  societies  are 
daily  increasing ;  that  in  their  lists 
they  distinguish  by  particular  marks 
those  among  their  subscribers  who 
are  able-bodied  men,  and  ready  to 
act  when  required ;  and  that  they 
also  keep  a  list  of  those  who  refuse 
to  join  them,  in  what  they  call  a 
'  black  book,'  and  threaten  ven- 
geance against  these  persons  when 
ukt  general  insurrection  shall  take' 


place.  In  some  parts  of  one  po- 
pulous county,  where  nearly  every 
,  village  has  already  its  Hampden 
club,  the  members  make  it  no  secret 
that  they  consider  themselves  as  of 
no  other  use  than  as  beine  ready  to 
act  whenever  they* are  called  upon : 
on  their  admission  they  are  said  to 
be  listed ;  and  receive  a  secret  card 
with  the  words  *  Be  r^ady,  be 
steady.' 

**  The  habits  and  manners  of  these 
persons  seem  entirely  changed ;  they 
already  calculate  upon  the  share  of 
land  which  each  is  to  possess,  and 
point  out  the  destruction  of  the 
churches,  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  their  success.  1 1  appears 
that  preparations  are  in  progress  in 
several  places  for  providing  arms : 
the  demand  upop  gunsmiths,  for 
every  species  or  fire-arms,  has  been 
beyond  all  former  example ;  the 
intention  is  professed,  of  having  re- 
course for  a  still  larger  supply  to 
those  towns  where  arms  are  manu- 
factured>  and  where  they  are  to  be 
obtained  at  a  very  low.  rate,  from 
the  general  cheapness  of  labour  at 
this  time ;  or  m  case  of  necessity 
they  are  to  be  seized  by  force.  The 
facility  of  converting  implements 
of  husbandry  into  Q£Fensive  weapons 
hsLb  been  suggested  ;  and  persons 
have  been  sent  to  observe  the  state 
of  particular  places,  where  depots 
of  arms  for  the  public  service  )vere 
supposed  to  have  been  formed. 

"  Your  committee  find,  that  a  sy- 
stem of  secret  association  has  been 
extended  to  the  manufacturing  po- 
pulation of  Glasgow,  and  some 
other  populous  towns  of  Scotland  ; 
and  although  these  societies  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  same  pre- 
text, of  parliamentary  reform  on 
the  broadest  basis,  your  committee 
are  firmly  persuaded,  from  the  in- 
formation which  has  been  laid  be- 
fore them,  that  their  ultimate  ob- 
ject 
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ject  IS  the  overthrow  by  force  of  the 
existing  form  of  government.  That 
the  time  for  attempting  this  enter- 
prise was  to  depend  on  the  simul- 
taneous rising  of  the  disaffected  in 
England  ;  with  some  emissaries 
from  whom  occasional  intercourse 
appears  to  have  taken  place,  and 
that  some  provision  of  weapons  has 
been  made  by  this  association. 

*«  Your  committee  have  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  house  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  a  fair  and  not  exag- 
gerated statement  of  the  result  of 
their  investigation.  They  have 
thought  themselves  precluded  from 
inserting,  in  an  appendix,  the  infor- 

•  mation  from  which  it  is  drawn,  by 
the  consideration,  that  unless  it  were 
extremely  partial  and  incomplete, 
they  could  not  make  it  public  with- 
out hazarding  the  personal  safety 
of  many  respectable  individuals, 
and  in  some  instances  without  pre- 
judicing the  due  administration  of 
public  justice. 

"  On  a  review  of  the  whole,  it  is 
a  great  satisfaction  to  your  com- 
mittee to  obseive,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  alarming  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  sy- 
stem of  extending  disaffection  and 
secret  societies,  its  success  has  been 
confined  to  the  principal  manufac- 
turing districts,  where  the  distress  is 
more  prevalent,  and  numbers  more 
easily  collected ;  and  that  even  in 
many  of  these  districts  privations 
have  been  borne  with  exemplary 
patience  and  resignation,  and  the 
attempts  of  the  disaffected  have 
been  disappointed  ;  that  few  if  any 

'  of  the  higher  orders,  or  even  of  the 
middle  class  of  society,  and  scarcely 
any  of  the  agricultural  population, 
have  lent  themselves  to  the  more 
violent  of  these  projects.  Great  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  those 
who,  under  the  pressure  of  urgent  • 

'distress,  have  been  led  to  listen  to 


plausible  and  confident  demagogues 
m  the  expectation  of  immediate 
relief.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  many 
of  those  who  have  engaged,  to  . 
a  certain  extent,  in  the  projects  of 
the  disaffected,  but  in  whom  the 
principles  of  moral  and  religious 
duty  have  not  been  extinguished  or 
perverted  by  the  most  profane  and 
miserable  sophistry,  would  with- 
draw themselves  before  those  pro- 
jects were  pushed  to  actual  insur- 
rection. 

**  ^ut  with  all  these  allowances, 
your  committee  cannot  contemplate 
the  activity  and  arts  of  the  leaders 
in  this  conspiracy,  and  the  numbers 
whom  they  have  already  seduced, 
and  may  seduce  ;  the  oaths  by 
which  many  of  them  are  bound 
together ;  the  means  suggested  and 
prepared  for  the  forcible  attainment 
o^  their  objects ;  the  nature  of  the 
objects  themselves,  which  are  not 
only  the  overthrow  of  all  the  poli- 
tical institutions  of  the  kingdom, 
but  also  such  a  subversion  of  the 
rights  and  principles*  of  property, 
as  must  necessarily  lead  to  general 
confusion,  plunder,  and  bloodshed  ; 
without  submitting  to  the  most  se- 
rious attention  of  the  house,  the 
dangers  which  exist,  and  which 
the  utmost  vigilance  of  govern- 
ment, under  the  existing  laws,  has 
been  found  inadequate  to  prevent.'* 

House  of  commons,  Feb.  21. — 
Mr,  Curwen  said,  he  had  quite 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  go  into 
a  committee  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  present  state  of  the  poor's 
laws,  unless  there  was  a  good  pro- 
spect of  obtaining  effectual  and 
speedy  relief.  He  said  ih-At  he  had 
a  variety  of  letters  from  Shropshire, 
Sussex,  and  many  other  places, 
stating  they  paid  rom  IPi.  in  2Cs, 
in  the  pound.  He  calcula  ed  ihe 
number  of  paupers  to  auiOunt  to 
two  millions  and  a  half,  and  the 
amount 
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amount  of  sobscriptions  and  poor's 
rates  to  be  about  8,500,000/.  which 
•made  on  the  whole  26  per  cent,  on 
the  entire  rent.  These  considera- 
tions, he  said,  required  some  at- 
tention—these evils  called  for  some 
redress.  Many  lawyers  of  high 
eminence  were  of  opinion  that  all 
property  in  the  funds  and  elsewhere 
was  liable  to  poor's  rates ;  and  by 
a  quotation  which  he  made,  it  ap- 
peared, that  in  the  year  166S  it  was 
resolved  by  the  judges,  that  every 
person  should  be  charged  accord- 
ing to  his  estate  $  and  by  the  32d 
of  George  I.  property  in  the  funds 
was  made  chargeable.  But  he 
contended,  if  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment should  at  any  time  say  that 
property  in  the  funds  should  not  be 
charged,  that  then  they  would  have 
exceeded  their  powers,  and  have 
acted  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  contrary  to  the  immu- 
table principles  of  justice.^  And  as 
to  the  policy  of  taxing  funded  pro- 
perty ^r  the  poor,  it  was  quite  as 
politic  io  do  so  as  to  lay  the  income 
'tax  on  it.  The  country  had  now 
been  brought  to  a  state  of  the  ut- 
most distress,  and  relief  was  now 
essential  to  existence.  The  poor's 
rates  were  one  of  the  many  causes 
which  produced  these  melancholy 
effects ;  and  now  the  greatest  pains 
should  be  taken  to. equalize  the 
burdens  which  they  imposed.  He 
.  calculated  the  amount  of  interest 
on  funded  property,  namely,  de- 
bentures, bank  stock,  India  stock. 
South  Sea  stock,  8cc.  Sec,  to  amount 
to  three  millions  and  a  half:  if  this, 
together  with  landed  property,  was 
taxed,  even  at  a  very  low  rate,  it 
would  yield  a  sufficient  sum  for  the 
poor.  He  also  observed,  that  mo- 
ney lent  at  interest  should  also  be 
made  chargeable.  He  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  pauperism  was  more  the 
effect  of  commerce  than  of  agricul- 


ture; and  he  also  observed,  that 
the  poor's  laws  were  peculiarly  op- 
pressive upon  persons  who  were  not 
natives  of  England.  After  the  na- 
tives of  Ireland  or  of  other  places 
came  into  England  in  search  of  oc- 
cupation, and  after  they  had  spent 
a  long  life  in  labouring  for  the  lux- 
ury and  comfort  of  the  English, 
they  were  sent  back  to  their  native 
country,  diseased,  destitute,  and  in- 
firm, forgotten  by  some  friends,  and 
deprived  of  others  by  the  hand  of 
death.  He  assured  the  house,  that 
he  felt  his  inadequacy  to  perform 
the  task  which  he  had  undertaken  ; 
and  before  be  concluded,  he  begged 
leave  to  conjure  the  noble  lord  to 
raise  and  immortalize  his  name,  by 
lendingh  is  assistance  to  the  melio- 
ratipn  of  those  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive laws.  He  urged  him  to  come 
forward  ;  he  entreated  him  to  tell 
the  house  and  the  country  what 
they  had  to  expect,  as  every  thing 
depended  upon  him.  The  honour- 
able member  concluded  by  moving 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  poor's 
laws. 

Lord  Castlereagh  doubted  whe- 
ther all  the  sanguine  views  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  could  be  re- 
alized by  the  labours  of  the  pro- 
posed committee,  but  he  certainly 
believed  that  much  good  might  be 
reasonably  expected  from  the  mea- 
sure. He  assured  the  honourable 
gentleman,  that  he  took  as  gloomy 
a  view  of  the  influence  of  the  poor's 
laws,  in  breaking  down  the  na- 
tional character,  as  he  could  pos- 
sibly do ;  and  if  they  did  not  ele- 
vate the  national  character,  by  in- 
spiring the  population  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  wish  rather  to  live  on 
their  own  labour,  than  on  what 
they  could  draw  from  the  labour 
and  property  of  others,  he  firmly 
believed  that  the  English  people 

would 
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would  not  in  future  ages  be  ivhat 
they  had  been  in  times  past.  The 
present  system  not  only  went  to  ac- 
cumulate burdens  on  the  country 
which  it  could  not  continue  to  bear, 
but  to  destroy  the  true  wealth  of 
the  poor  man,  the  capability  of 
making  exertions  for  his  own  liveli- 
hood ;  for,  if  pecuniary  relief  went 
on  with  the  laxity  which  now  pre- 
vailedy  and  all  the  cunning  of  un- 
cultivated minds  was  to  be  directed 
to  the  means  of  escaping  from  la- 
bour, and  the  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
the  labour  of  others,  a  national  ca* 
lamity  might  be  said  to  be  overta- 
king us  by  a  double  operation — ^in 
the  increased  burdens  imposed  on 
the  country,  and  the  diminution  of 
the  industry  from  which  its  re- 
sources were  derived.  Though, 
therefore,  they  could  not  set  them- 
selves against  the  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth, yet  they  could  look  into  it ;  and 
on  doin^  so  they  would  find  tliat 
those  objects  which  were  within  the 
original  purview  of  the  law,  were 
the  sick  and  infirm  poor,  and  tliose 
labouring  under  temporary  diffi- 
culties. Without  any  innovation, 
therefore,  on  the  existing  law,  or 
shaking  any  of  tliose  claims  which 
were  supposed  to  exist  under  the 
law,  he  apprehended  that  no  pro* 
position  was  more  clear  than  that 
when  a  man  possessed  bodily  ability 
to  work,  the  performance  of  work 
might  be  made  the  criterion  of  the 
condition  entitling  him  to  relief,  and 
that  this  pecuniary  claim  might 
be  connected  with  work.  If  that 
were  made  the  basis  of  the  poor's 
laws,  there  was  hardly  a  parish  in 
England,  however  small  it  might 
be,  where  the  industry  of  those  slble 
to  work,  and  applying  for  relief, 
might  not  be  turned  to  advantage. 
In  every  parish  they  might  find 
materials  sufficient  for  relieving  all 
the  distressed  of  the  parish  by  means 


of  work,  excepting  cbUdren»  and 
those  whose  advanced  age  or  infir- 
mity precluded  them  from  exertion. 
But  he  would  push  this  principle  so 
far,  that  be  would  rather  employ 
the  labouring  poor  to  dig  a  hole 
one  day,  and  make  them  fill  it  up 
again  the  next,  than  allow  them 
to  remain  idle,  and  expose  them- 
selyes  to  the  danger  of  losing  the' 
use  of  their  hands  and  legs,  and  the 
power  of  making  thems3ves  useful 
to  themselves  and  their  country. 
Thoueh  this  labour  might  not  be 
immediately  productive,  it  at  least 
kept  the  labourers  in  a  state  which 
rendered  them  capable  of  future 
efforts,  and  thus  averted  one  great 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a 
great  proportion  of  the  labouring 
poor  subsisting  without  effort  at  all. 
If  the  law  did  not  receive  some  such 
correction  in  its  administration,  the 
evil  would,  at  last,  become  too 
strong  for  the  law.— -The  difficulty 
was  the  getting  at  personal  property 
by  taxation.  With  respect  to  the 
application  of  such  funds  as  might 
be  obtained  from  personal  property, 
in  aid  orthe  general  interest,  on  a 
principle  of  equalization,  assisting' 
such  parishes  as  were  already  taxed 
to  a  given  amount,  he  could  never 
approve  of  such  a  system.  By  it, 
a  parish  which  had  once  arrived  at 
.  a  maximum,  would  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  put  its  hands  into  the 
pockets  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
There  would  then  be  no  interest 
whatever  to  counteract  abuses,  and 
to  watch  over  the  due  application 
of  the  parish  fands.  Let  not  the  ho- 
nourable member  apprehend,  when 
he  touched  on  these  ideas,  that  he 
wished  to  discoura^  all  attempts  to 
overcome  the  difficulty— he  tnrew 
them  out»  because  he  wished  them 
to  go  into  the  committee  like  states- 
men, with  correct  ideas  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. He  felt  the  utmost  grati- 
fication 
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fication  in  supporting  the  motion 
for  a  committee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to^  and 
a  select  committee  appointed,  com- 
posed of  the  following  members  : — 
Mr.  Curwen,  lord  Castlereagh,  Mr. 
Frankland  Lewis,  Mr.  Bragge  Ba- 
thurst,  sirThomas  Baring,  Mr,  Rose, 
Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Morton  Pitt, 
Mr.  Legh  Keck,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
lord  Lascelles,  Mr.  Holford,  Mr. 
Dayis  Gilbert,  sir  James  Shaw, 
Mr.  Brand,  Mr.  Lockhart,  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne,  lord  Stanley,  Mr. 
W.  jDundas,  Mr.  Robinson,  sir 
Thos.  Courtney. 

House  of  lords,  Feb.  24. — Lord 
Sidmouth  rose  and  observed,  that 
^vhatever  differences  of  opinion 
might  exist  as  to  this  and  other 
measures  in  contemplation,  he  was 
confident  tliat  no  noble  lord  could 
have  read  and  reflected  upon  the 
report  of  the  committee  upon  the 
table  without  die  deepest  regret, 
calculated  as  it  was  to  shock  every 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  throne,  and 
of  affection  for  tlie  illustrious  indi- 
vidual exercising  its  functions  ;  and 
to  cast  a  loatlisome  stigma  upon 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
country.  Twice  had  a  noble  earl 
complained,  that  the  report  had 
been  presented  unaccompanied  by 
any  evidence  or  documents  to  sup- 
port it;  but  he  (lord  S.)  trusted 
that  the  house,  instead  of  censuring 
its  committee  for  neglect  of  its  duty, 
would  applaud  the  regularity  and 
the  prudence  of  its  proceedings. 
The  commi^ee  had  thought  fit  to 
present  to  the  house  the  conclusions 
and  results  at  which  it  had  arrived, 
instead  of  detailing  information, 
necessarily  of  a  secret  nature,  arid 
producing  documents  which  would 
put  to  hazard  the  safety  of  indivi- 
duals* from  whom  the  important 
evidence  had  been  obtained.  These 
were  motives  that  the  house  could 
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not  fail  •to  approve ;  and,  actuated 
by  the  same  feeling,  his  lordship . 
held  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  him 
to  observe  the  same  restraint : — to 
that  evidence  which  the  committee 
had  declined  to  furnish,  he  could 
not,  with  any  regard  to  propricjty,- 
refer.  There  were,  however,  in  the 
report,  three  prominent  features,  to 
which  it  was  fit  for  him  to  advert 
in  the  first  instance,  and  which  me- 
rited the  particular  attention  of  the 
house.  The  first  was,  that  no  doubt 
was  left  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mittee, "  that  a  traitorous  conspi- 
racy had  been  formed  in  the  metro- 
polis for  tlie  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing, by  means  of  a  general  insur- 
rection, the  established  government, 
laws,  and  constitution  of  this  king- 
dom, and  of  efPecting  a  general 
plunder  and  division  of  property." 
In  the  second  place,  that  the  com- 
mittee are  deeply  concerned  to  be 
compelled,  in  further  execution  of 
their  duty,  to  report  their  full  con- 
viction that  designs  "  of  this  nature 
have  not  been  confined  to  the  ca- 
pital,  but  have  been  extended,  and 
are  still  extending  widely  in  many 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  par- 
ticularly in  some  of  the  most 
populous  and  manufacturing  di- 
stricts." And  the  third  point,  in- 
serted at  the  close  of  the  report, 
was  a  declaration  that  <<such  a  state 
of  things  cannot  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinue without  hazarding  the  most 
imminent  and  dreadful  evils ;  and 
although  the  committee  do  not  pre- 
sume to  anticipate  the  decisionof 
parliament,  as  to  the  particular 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  pre- 
sent emergency,  they  feci  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  express  dieir  decided 
opinion,  that  further  provisions  are 
necessary  for  the  preocrvation  of  the 
public  peace,  and  for  tlie  protection 
of  interests  in  which  the  happiness 
of  every  class  of  the  community  is 
D  deeply 
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decplyand  equally  involve^.*' These 
were  the  main  points  adverted  to  in 
the  report ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
read  them  without  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  grief  and  shame,  that  in  this 
country,  distinguished  in  former  pe- 
riods of  its  history  for  its  zealous 
attachment  to  the  laws  and  consti. 
tution,  facts,  but  too  indisputable, 
should  have  compelled  a  committee 
to  make  such  a  statement  to  the 
house ;  at  a  moment,  too,  when  the 
fidelity  and  gallantry  of  the  nation 
had  placed  it  on  the  loftiest  pin- 
nacle of  glory,  and  when  it  had  be- 
come as  well  the  admiration  as  the 
envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Wa$ 
it  at  such  a  period  that  conspiracies 
to  overthrow  the  government,  and 
to  destroy  the  constitution,  were  to 
have  been  expected  ?  Was  it  at 
such  a  period  that  parliament  could 
ha^e  contemplated  being  called 
upon  for  measures  like  those  this 
night  to  be  suggested  ?  Unhappily, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  but  more 
especially  since  the  commencement 
of  the  French  revolution,  a  malig- 
nant spirit  had  been  abroad  in  the 
country,  seeking  to  ally  itself  with 
every  cause  of  national  difficulty 
and  distress :  it  had  connected  it- 
self even  with  the  dispensations  of 
t*rovidence,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  impute  the  visitations  of  God  to 
causes  with  which  they  could  have 
no  connexion.  During  the  war  it 
had  been  incessantly  busied,  not  in 
aggravating  our  defeats,  for  we  had 
known  none,  but  in  denying  our 
victories,  and  misrepresenting  them 
as  the  triumphs  of  our  enemies. 
On  the  arrival  of  peace,  its  activity 
had  been  redoubled ;  and,  while  the 
people  were  suffering  under  a  hea- 
vier pressure  of  distress  than  had 
been  felt  at  any  former  period,  it 
had  employed  itself  in  exaggera- 
ting calamity,  and  fomenting  dis- 
content.   The  purpose  of  that  ma^ 


lignant  spirit  was  to  avail  itself  of 
the  reduced  and  burthened  state  aE 
tlie  country,  and  to  apply  it  to  its 
own  desperate  purposes;  for  evi- 
dence had  been  laid  before  the  cpm- 
mittee,  by  which  it  unquestionably 
appeared,  that  the  whole,  physical 
strength  of  the  population  was  to 
be  employed  and  organized  by  it, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  most  sa- 
cred establishments.  That  the  di- 
stress arose,  in  a  great  degree,  from 
unavoidable  causes,he  apprehended 
would  be  denied  by  few ;  yet  this 
malignant  spirit  had  represented  to 
the  Ignorant  and  credulous,  that 
their  sufferings  were  to  be  attri- 
buted, not  merely  to  the  ministers 
of  the  day,  but  to  defects  in  the 
constitution  :  the  efforts  that  bad 
been  made,  and  nobly  made,  to 
mitigate  every  cause  of  complaint, 
had  been  treated  as  worse  than  no- 
thing, and  as  increasing  the  evil 
they  were  intended  to  remedy  ;  and 
this  evil  agent,  whose  deliberate 
purpose  seemed  to  be  to  destroy 
all  that  was  valuable,  had  at  length 
plainly  told  the  people,  that  peace- 
able  entreaties  were  vain,  and  that 
by  open  violence  alone  could  their 
grievances  be  redressed.  Some  of 
these  measures  of  violence  were  dis- 
closed in  the  report ;  and  the  hor- 
rid blasphemy  with  which  this  dx- 
mon  had  enforced  his  system  of 
bloodshed  and  treason,  was  lan- 
guage that  could  proceed  only  from 
so  foul  a  source.  Some  noble  lords 
had  complained  that  prosecutions 
had  not  been  instituted  ac;ainst  the 
authors,  printers,  or  publishers  of 
these  infamous  libels;  but  it  was 
.but  justice  to  government  to  state, 
that  they  had  not  neglected  their 
duty  with  regard  to  those  publica- 
tions. As  soon  as  they  reached  the 
hands  of  ministers,  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  law«officers  of  the  crown, 
who  found  that  most  of  the  papers 
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had  been  so  artfully  framed,  as  to 
render  a  prosecution  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  doubtful.  Ministers  had* 
however,  strictly  enjoined  them  to 
file  informations  in  all  cases  where 
a  conviction  was  possible,  trusting 
with  confidence  to  the  loyalty  and 
integrity  of  a  British  jury.  Many 
prosecutions  were  now  actually 
pending,  the  law-officers,  of  whose 
ability  and  honour  his  lordship  was 
fully  assured,  not  being  of  opinion 
that  any  proceeding  of  the  kind 
could  be  earlier  instituted  :  the  de- 
lay had  originated  in  the  most  con- 
scientious motives.  These  seditions 
had  been  spread  over  the  country  in 
a  profusion  scarcely  credible,  and 
with  an  industry  without  example. 
In  the  manufacturing  districts  they 
had  been  circulated  by  every  pos- 
sible contrivance ;  every  town  was 
overflowed  by  them :  in  every  vil- 
lage they  were  almost  innumerable, 
and  scarcely  a  cottage  had  escaped 
the  perseverance  of  the  a^^ents  of 
mischief.  Hawkers  of  all  kmds  had 
been  employed,  and  the  public 
mind  had  in  a  manner  been  satu- 
rated with  the  odious  poison.  Clubs 
had  also  been  established  in  every 
quarter  with  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  parliamentary  reform .  His  lord- 
ship would  not  assert,  that  some  of 
them  had  not  really  this  object  in 
view ;  but  he  should  belie  nis  de- 
liberate conviction  if  he  did  not  also 
assert,  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  them  indeed  had  parliamentary 
reform  in  their  mouths,  but  rebel- 
lion and  revolution  in  their  hearts. 
With  respect  to  the  means  by  which 
this  dreadful  purpose  was  to  be  ef- 
fected, the  report  of  the  committee 
said  much.  Public  meetings  from 
time  to  time  had  been  adjourned 
until  all  was  ripe  for  action  ;  and 
the  first  disturbance  of  the  peace  of 
the  country  took  place  on  the  2d  of 
December.    On  that  occasion  mi- 


nisters wduld  have  failed  in  their 
duty  if  they  had  not  made  prepara- 
tions adequate  to.  the  danger.  His 
lordship's  object  would  ever  be  to 
employ  the  civil  power,  and  never 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  military  but 
in  cases  of  absolute  emergency ;  but, 
on  this  occasion,  the  civil  power  was 
incompetefit  to  preserve  tranquil- 
lity ;  and  soldiers  Were  so  posted, 
as  to  be  ready  on  the  instant  in  e- 
very  part  of  the  metropolis.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  distur- 
bances within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lord-mayor  had  been  quelled  in  a 
few  moments  by  a  troop  of  life- 
guards, whom  his  lordship  had 
deemed  it  his  indispensable  duty  to 
dispatch  after  the  rioters,  even  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  chief  magi- 
strate of  London.  His  lordship 
had  directed  them  to  proceed  to 
Skinner-street j  and  to  follow  the 
rioters  into  all  parts  of  the  city ; 
and  in  one  situation  a  line  had  been 
actually  drawn  up,  and  some  shots 
were  fired,  which  put  a  speedy  end 
to  the  disturbances.  The  trials  of 
some  of  the  chief  actors  ensued, 
and  his  lordship  had  not  deemed  it 
advisable  (and  he  hoped  it  never 
would  be  thought  so)  that  prose- 
cutions for  treason  should  be  insti- 
tuted but  where  the  clearest  case 
could  be  made  out.  He  should  al- 
ways prefer  proceeding  for  a  minor . 
offence,  where  it  could  not  be  shown 
decisively  that  it  parcook  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  higher  enormity.  It  had 
been  said  by  a  noble  lord  (lord  Hol- 
land), that  ministers  were  informed 
at  that  time  of  the  treasonable  pur- 
poses of  the  individuals  engaged ; 
in  short,  that  they  were  acquamted 
with  all  the  facts  contained  in  the 
report.  The  noble  lord  was  in*  an 
error  ;  for  the  particulars  of  a  con- 
spiracy indisputably  of  a  treason-, 
able  quality  had  not  been  commu- 
nicated to  ministers ;  and  if  they 
D  2  had 
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had  no  intelligence,  the  noble  lord 
could  not  blame  them  for  inactivity. 
The  circumstances  that  marked  the 
atrocious  character  and  designs  of 
the  meeting  in  Spafields  did  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  ministers 
until  three  weeks  before  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament,  so  that  no  blame 
could  be  fairly  imputed  to  them 
upon  that  account.  The  committee 
had  represented  that  such  a  state  of 
things  could  not  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinue witliout  hazarding  the  most 
imminent  and  dreadful  evils.  It  re- 
ferred not  merely  to  what  had  been 
done,  but  to  proceedings  still  car- 
ried on,  for  the  furtherance  of  trea- 
sonable purposes  ;  and  that  not 
merely  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  seeds  of  disaffection  were  most 
likely  to  flourish ;  and  the  report 
stated  a  decided  opinion,  that  some 
other  measures  were  necessary  to 
secure  the  good  order  and  happiness 
of  society.  It  was,  therefore,  for 
the  wisdom  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, to  consider  and  determine 
what  those  other  measures  should 
be,  which  were  required  to  protect 
interests  in  which  all  classes  were 
deeply  and  equally  involved.  That  ' 
-which  prominently  forced  itself 
upon  the  feelings  and  attention  of 
thefr  lordships,  was  the  imperious 
necessity  of  affording  protection  to 
the  illustrious  personage  who,  on 
the  day  of  the  assembly  of  the  le- 
gislature, was  not  only  exposed  to 
insult  and  indignity,  but  even  his 
sacred  life  endangered  by  the  blind 
infatuation  of  the  multitude.  The 
house  would  not  have  forgotten  . 
vjhzt  had  been  the  proceeding  on 
a  similar  occasion,  when  a  similar 
attack  had  been  made  on  the  per- 
son of  the  sovereign ;  the  act  of  the 
36th  Greo.  III.  c.  7}  was  passed  to 
afford  his  majesty  additional  pro- 
tection;   and  his  lordship  would 


ask,  if  the  dreadful  and  atrocious 
conduct  recently  witnessed  did  not 
render  it  fit  that  the  bill  should,  by 
amendment,  be  made  applicable  to 
the  prince  regent  ?  It  appeared  be- 
fore the  house,  that  the  enemies  of 
the  constitution,  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  desperate  designs,had  made 
attempts,vain  and  impotent  indeed, 
to  seduce  from  their  duty  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  who  had  fought 
our  battles,  and  conquered  our 
peace.  The  legislature  had  decided 
by  a  bill,  which  expired  in  August 
last,  that  persons  guilty  of  such  at- 
tempts should  forfeit  all  right  to 
the  privileges  they  were  entitled  to 
by  birth  ;  and  his  lordship  intended 
to  suggest  the'  revival  of  that  mea- 
sure for  greater  security.  The  clubs 
existing  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
formed  another  evil  to  be  corrected, 
and  to  these  the  S9th  Geo.  III. 
would  not  apply,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  clubs  were  con- 
nected together  by  affiliation ;  it 
did  not  seem,  however,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  necessary 
that  that  connexion  should  be  esta- 
blished to  render  the  members 
amenable.  The  39th  Geo.  III.  by 
a  wise  provision,  had  put  down  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion, and  some  others, by  name;  and 
although  it  had  been  predicted,  they 
had  never  been  revived  under  new 
titles.  It  might  be  proper  to  adopt 
the  same  course  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  clubs  now  existing,  and  moi« 
especially  with  respect  to  one  of 
them;  and  if  they  should  endea- 
vour to  communicate  their  infection 
to  the  people  under  a  new  descrip- 
tion, at  least  the  legislature  would 
have  given  warning,  by  marking 
the  door  where  the  pestilence  raged. 
It  was  also  in  the  contemplation  of 
ministers  to  propose  the  renewal  of 
a  measure  that  had  produced  many 
salutary 
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salutary  effects  in  1795,  and  which 
had  been  renewed  in  17!)8,  and 
which  had  for  its  object  the  pre- 
vention of  seditious  meetings.  Hav- 
ing stated  thus  much,  his  lordship 
felt  that  he  should  not  discharge 
his  duty,  and  should  expose  his  con- 
duct to  severe  self-reproach,  if  he 
did  not  state  his  conviction  that  par- 
liament would  not  perform  what  it 
owed  to  the  country  if  it  stopped 
here.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
proceedings  were  still  carried  on 
of  a  most  dangerous  nature,  and 
which  could  not  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  ministers  but  through 
the  medium  of  persons  who  could 
not  be  brought  into  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. On  this  account  yet  more 
effectual  provisions  were  indispen- 
sable, since  bills  to  regulate  clubs,  or 
prevent  seditious  meetings,  would 
not  reach  the  most  formidable  and 
crying  evils  of  which  we  had  to 
complain.  His  lordship  was  most 
sincerely  grieved  to  be  the  instru- 
ment, upon  this  occasion,  of  pro- 
posing a  measure,  the  necessity  of 
which  was  at  all  times  to  be  deeply 
lamented,  but  more  particularly  in 
a  period  of  peace.  When  we  had  no 
foreign  enemies,  it  was  the  more  to 
be  regretted  that  domestic  foes  oc- 
casioned the  suspension  of  some  of 
the  most  important  privileges  of  the 
constitution.  Noble  lords  had  much 
reprobated  the  communication  of 
extraordinary  powers  to  the  ser- 
vants of  the  crown  }  but  it  was  one 
extraordinary  quality  of  the  British 
constitution,  that  the  powers  of  the 
executive  government  could  be  en- 
larged, if  by  such  means  that  con- 
stitution could  be  better  secured. — 
The  true  question  was,  which  was 
the  more  dangerous,  to  give  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  hands  of  mi- 
nisters for  general  protection,  or  to 
refuse  it,  and  to  hazard  every  right 
that  was  dear  and  sacred  ?    He  re- 


quired the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  in  pity  to  the  peaceable 
and  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try :  he  required  it  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, for  the  maintenance  of  our 
liberties,  and  for  the  security  of  the 
blessings  of  the  constitution.  He 
;;sked,  that  this  power  should  be 
communicated  without  delay ;  for 
though  in  other  measures  the  house 
might  delay,  here  procrastination 
was  ruin.  To  adopt  the  measure 
would  be  a  wise  precaution— to  re- 
fuse it,  a  desperate  infatuation  ;  to 
suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act  at 
the  present  moment  would  be  to 
obstruct  the  commission  of  the 
most  flagrant  crimes,  and  check 
the  hands  of  sacrilegious  despoilers 
of  the  sacred  fabric  of  the  consti- 
tution. Under  all  the  circumstances 
it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to 
inform  the  house,  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  or  just  to  extend  the 
operation  of  the  bill  to  Ireland. 
Some  time  ago  he  had  proposed  a 
measure  for  suspending  the  habeas 
corpus  act  only  in  the  sister  king- 
dom, and  it  was  the  more  gratify- 
ing now  to  declare,  that  the  disaf- 
fected and  disloyal  in  this  country 
did  not  appear  to  have  made  a  sin- 
gle convert  in  Ireland.  All  he  asked 
of  the  house  at  present  was,  not  to 
exaggerate,  but  not  to  under-rate 
the  dangers  to  which  we  were  ex- 
posed, and  the  difficulties  with 
which  we  had  to  contend.  It  was 
not  merely  the  lower  orders  that 
had  united  in  these  conspiracies; 
at  least  individuals  of  great  activity, 
resolution,  and  energy,  were  en- 
gaged with  them ;  and  it  became 
tne  house  to  meet  their  attempts 
with  corresponding  spirit,  determi- 
nation, and  vigour.  Such  had  been 
the  advice  of  one  of  the  most  gifted 
and  enlightened  men  that  had  ever 
lived ;  and  who  seemed,  with  a  pro- 
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phetic  eye,  to  have  foreseen  not  only 
the  immediate  but  the  remoter  con- 
sequences of  the  French  revolution. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  read- 
ing  a  long  extract  from  the  com- 
mencement of  Mr  .Burke's  remarks; 
and  then  moved,  that  the  bill  upon 
the  table  be  read  a  second  time. 

Marquis  Wellesley  said,  that  ow- 
ing to  several  causes,  there  existed 
throughout. the- country  a  state-and 
temper  of  the  public  mind,  furnish- 
ing what  lord  Bacon  had  described 
as  matter  of  sedition.  For  a  long 
time  back  the  general  distress  had 
produced  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
same  author)  a  general  discontent- 
ment. If  the  machinations  of  dis- 
contented persons  threatened  dan- 
ger to  the  constitution,  it  became 
parliament  to  put  restraints  even  on 
the  general  liberty  of  the  subject. 
But  having  stated  that  principle 
upon  one  side,  he  had  a  few  prin- 
ciples to  state  upon  the  other.  It 
did  not  follow  from  this,  that  upon 
every  allegation  of  conspiracy  they 
should  alter  the  existing  law,  or  sus- 
pend, for  a  moment,  the  true  bul- 
wark of  the  people's  rights.  It 
should  only  be  on  a  plain  direct 
case,  supported  by  clear,  and  he  had 
almost  said  incontestable  evidence. 
But  when  proved  that  treason  did 
exist  to  a  great  extent,  it  should  be 
proved,  in  addition,  that  it  could 
not  be  put  down  by  the  ordinary 
laws.  Upon  his  view  of  the  que- 
stion, there  was  another  observation 
to  be  made.  If  it  was  shown  to 
him  distinctly,  point  by  point,  that 
the  overt  acts  of  1795,  1801,  and 
those  of  the  present  time,  were  pre- 
cisely the  same^  unless  they  could 
sliow  that  the  country  was  also  in 
the  same  situation,  he  could  not 
give  his  assent  to  the  measure  now 
proposed. — He  would  go  a  step 
nirther: — they  should  show  him 
that  the  measures  proposed  were 


adapted  to  the  condition,  character, 
and  circumstances  of  the  present 
4imes,  and  were  of  a  tendency  to  re- 
move the  prevailing  discontents. 
There  was  this  marked  distinction 
to  be  observed,  that  in  tlie  former 
periods  the  great  mischief  appre- 
hended proceeded  from  the  agents 
of  France — now  there  was  no  such 
apprehension.  Before,  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  grand  principle,  which 
had  extinguished  jacobinism,  was 
this,  that  the  war  was  carried  on 
for  liberty  and  justice,  and  the  rights 
of  nations.  But  when  they  came  to 
the  peace,  and  what  was  unjustly 
called  the  settlement  of  Europe, 
those  principles  were  violated,  and 
jacobinism  appeared  once  more. 
One  of  the  ministers  had  said  that 
war  was  favourable  to  commerce. 
This  he  stated,  not  as  a  particular 
proposition,  but  a  general  law  de- 
rived from  God  and  nature  j  and, 
therefore,  he  supposed  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  commerce  of  Chri- 
stiabs.  From  this  it  was  inferred, 
that  a  great  shock  and  convulsion 
must  necessarily  have  followed  the 
establishment  of  peace.  His  lord- 
ship contended,  at  great  length,  that 
government  should  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  forefgn  powers  for 
the  protection  of  the  commerce  of 
this  country,  to  the  neglect  of  which 
he  ascribed  much  o?  the  present 
distress  and  discontent.  He  also 
charged  them  with  having  neg- 
lected to  call  parliament  together, 
which  was  the  natural  way  of  re- 
sisting the  evils  complained  of^  and 
redressing  thegrievances  that  might 
appear  to  have  led  to  them.  He  de- 
clared himself  willing  to  concur  in 
the  measures  for  securing  the  per- 
son of  the  sovereign,  preventing  se- 
ditious meetings,  and  punishing  at- 
tempts to  seduce  the  soldiers  and 
sailors ;  but  he  objected  to  puttmg 
into  the  bands  of^  unskilful  power 
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the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
noble  lord  had  said  that  Ireland 
was  perfectly  quiet,  but  he  believed 
its  tranquillity  was  something  of 
the  same  sort  as  described  by  a 
friend  of  his  some  time  ago,  who 
said  it  was  as  quiet  as  gunpowder. 
Without  meaning  any  disrespect  to 
the  committee,  he  trusted  in  God 
that  parliament  would  not  forget 
the  advice  of  lord  Bacon,  in  his 
Essay  on  seditions  and  troubles, 
that  they  would  feel  it  was  doing 
little  to  remedy  the  outward  ap* 
pearance  without  removing  the 
matter  of  sedition.  This  was  only 
to  be  done  effectually  by  applying 
every  effort  of  the  state  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  expenditure,  and, 
above  all,  of  die  military  charges. 

Lord  Liverpool  said  it  was  un- 
necessary, after  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  marquis  ( Wellesley ) 
to  revert  to  the  situation  of  the 
country,  and  the  conduct  of  those 
to  whom  its  administration  had 
been  intrusted. — The  noble  lord 
had  himself  now  admitted  his  par- 
ticipation in  measures  similar  to 
those  which  the  administration  of 
this  period  felt  it  their  duty  to  pro- 
pose. There  had  been  other  com- 
mittees, of  which  their  lordships 
could  not  fail  to  recollect  the  com- 
mittee of  secrecy  on  the  affairs  of 
trade,  and  with  which  political 
msitter  was  mixed.  At  the  tune  that 
a  noble  friend  of  his  (lord  Sid- 
mouth)  was  at  the  head  of  die  trea- 
sury, a  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  the  sovereign  was  formed ;  and 
though  nothing  more  flagitious  and 
criminal  had  ever  been  planned,  yet 
no  bills  like  those  now  submitted 
were  then  brought  in,  because  it 
was  regarded  as  an  insulated  trans- 
action ;  and  when  once  the  traitors 
had  been  seized,  tried,  convicted, 
and  executed,  the  conspiracy  fell  to 
the  ground.  He  stated  these  thjngs. 


in  order  to  show  that  those  persons 
who  ^om  their  situations  were  best 
acquainted  with  the  aspect  of  affairs 
then,  and  who  reasoned  by  compa- 
rison now,  were,  perhaps,  more  jus- 
tified in  proposing  the  present  mea- 
sure than  some  noble  lords  ima- 
gined. But  the  noble  lord  must 
have  a  precedent  like  that  of  1794. 
This  however  was  not  the  question; 
for,  if  their  lordships  would  refer  to 
their  journals,  they  would  find  more 
instances  of  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  which  had  taken 
place  in  peaceable  times.  There 
were,  notwithstanding,  seldom  or 
ever  two  cases  alike  m  all  points ; 
and  he  considered  it  sufficient  to 
show  the  grounds  of  suspension  in 
the  present  instance.  He  had  little 
expected  to  find  such  objections  to 
the  late  peace,  circumstances  which 
h^d  left  more  liberty  to  Europe 
than  at  any  former  time.  He  would 
maintain  that  trade  and  manufac- 
tures in  peace  were  greater  than  at 
any  former  time ;  and  the  real  fact 
of  distress  was  the  agricultural  one, 
when,  from  the  depreciation  of  agri- 
culture, the  interests  of  trade  de- 
clined. Let  noble  lords  look  to 
our  restrictive  policy  in  cases  of 
this  kind.  But  it  was  said,. why  was 
not  parliament  called  at  an  earlier 
period  ?  He  should  here  consider 
it  improper  not  to  avow  that  go- 
vernhient  had  long  entertained 
great  anxiety  -,  but  though  there 
were  clubs  in  embryo,  though  meet- 
ings were  announced,  and  though 
thousands  of  seditious  pamphlets 
were  in  circulation,  yet  it  was  not 
till  within  three  weeks  of  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament  that  government 
were  possessed  of  decisive  evidence 
on  those  points;  and  it  was* even 
still  later  that  government  were  pre- 
pared to  substantiate  the  charges 
contained  in  the  reports.  Even  since 
tlie  committees  had  met,  a  most  im- 
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portaht  kind  of  evidence  had  tran- 
spired. Besides  this,  he  knew  that 
several  of  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment felt  it  not  proper  to  be  called 
from  their  homes  ;  especially  when 
they  considered  the  kind  of  inter- 
change of  charities  from  the  rich  to 
the  poor,  at  the  last  season  of  the 
year.  With  respect  to  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  he  regarded  it  with  as 
much  veneration  as  the  noble  baroq. 
He  did  not  regard  it  as  an  act  of 
Charles  the  Second,  but  venerated 
it  as  an  anterior  and  integral  part 
of  the  constitution.  The  question 
was.  Whether  there  were  sufficient 
grounds  to  intrust  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters with  the  power  they  required 
for  the  conservation  of  the  state  ? 
Domestic  treason  was  worse  than 
foreign  treason.  There  might,  in- 
deed, be  circumstances  in  foreign 
treason  to  take  away  its  vital,  its 
deadly  stab.  They  had,  according 
to  their  report,  proofs  of  a  system  to 
overthrow  the  constitution  of  the 
country  ;  and  when  they  saw  such 
a  system,  with  most  malignant  spi- 
rits to  set  it  in  full  motion,  was  it 
too  much  to  ask  them  to  intrust 
the  legislature  with  powers  at  leqst 
adequate  to  its  suppression  ?  He 
thought  the  seditious  and  blasphe- 
mous intercourse  of  the  conspirators 
more  dangerous  than  in  1794- :  the 
conspirators  of  these  days  borrowed 
some  lessons  from  the  conspirators 
of  those ;  they  acted  by  word  of 
mouth,  by  signs,  by  concealed  and 
indefinable  but  understood  ways. 
He  felt  the  full  importance  of  the 
question  ;  he  was  prepared  to  meet 
ft ;  and  he  would  suffer  no  odium 
to  frighten  him  from  the  stern  path 
of  duty.  He  felt  what  was  mos-e, 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  con- 
stitution ;  of,  in  fact,  the  preserving 
to  every  man  his  fire-side;  and  on 
-  these  grounds  he  asked,  for  a  very 
short  time,  the  powers  which  were 


indispensable  to*  the  salvation  of  the 
state. 

Earl  Grey  maintained,  that  this 
was  the  most  unnecessary  and  un- 
called for  attack  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  people  to  be  found  in  the  hi- 
story of  the  country.  In  answer  to 
the  splendid  situation  in  which  it 
was  said  the  peace  had  placed  not 
only  this  country,  but  all  Europe, he 
asked,  was  it  to  be  found  in  Venice 
blotted  out  of  the  list  of  nations, 
or  in  Genoa,  Lombardy,  or  Sax- 
ony ?  After  dwelling  on  these  points, 
to  show  how  little  care  we  took  of 
the  liberties  of  other  nauons,  the 
noble  lord  contended,  that,  in  the 
negotiation,  we  had  been  negligent 
of  our  own  interests  in  respect  to 
commerce.  Nothing  could  justify 
the  present  measure  but  a  pressing, 
undeniable  necessity,  not  to  be  re- 
pelled in  any  other  way,  and  until 
that  were  found  he  must  oppose  it. 
His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  enu- 
merate the  instances  on  which  the 
habeas  corpus  act 'was  suspended 
since  1694,  and  showed  that  they 
were  cases  of  actual  rebellion,  or  of 
proved  and  formidable  plots ;  and 
when  the  right  to  the  throne  was 
claimed  by  a  pretender,  backed  by 
a  foreign  force,  all  of  tliem  different 
in  danger,  magnitude,and  other  cir- 
cumstances from  the  present  occa- 
sion; and  yet,  such  was  the  jea. 
lousy  of  our  ancestors,  that  in  one  of 
those  cases  the  suspension  was  only 
granted  from  month  to  month. — 
IBesides,  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment is  much  greater  now  than  it 
was  at  any  of  the  periods  alluded 
to :  our  laws  had  also  since  imposed 
stronger  restraints  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  for  putting  down 
of  conspiracy  and  sedition.  He  was 
not  inclined  to  deny,  that  there  are 
evil  designs  existing  in  the  country 
to  a  certain  extent ;  but  if  the  means 
be  utterly  disproportionate  to  the 
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object,  if  they  a£Ford  no  probability 
of  success,  there  is  not  a  case  made 
out  for  granting  this  extraordinary 
power.  In  the  first  place,  the  go- 
vernment knew  their  men,  their  de- 
scription ;  and  the  report  distinctly 
states,  that  they  are  the  persons  who 
took  an  active  part  at  thelSpafields 
meeting  ;  persons  known  to  them, 
and  actually  in  their  custody — ^men 
not  like  persons  in  former  plots  and 
conspiracies,  referred  to  as  prece* 
dents  of  rank,  fortune,  and  influ- 
ence, but  wretches  reduced  to  the 
lowest  poverty  and  distress,  which 
would  have  probably  driven  them 
to  the  highway,  had  not  the  dis- 
content,  from  the  distresses  of  the 
times,  suggested  the  course  which 
they  had  taken.  These  were  the 
leaders^  and  the  means  they  used 
were  not  preconcerted  or  previously 
arranged.  There  was  to  be  a  mob 
assembled,  and  they  took  their 
chance  that  they  would  have  fallen 
into  their  views ;  and  of  this  mob 
there  might  be  about  two  hundred 
persons,  and  not  more,  who  took  an 
active  part.  The  experiment,  there- 
fore, has  been  tried  and  has  failed ; 
and  it  is  after  this  failure  that  the 
house  is  called  upon  for  this  extra- 
ordinary remedy.  But  the  measure 
was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  it  was 
totally  inapplicable  to  the  case.  The 
case  was  that  of  evil-minded  men 
availing  themselves  of  the  public 
distress  to  carry  their  views  into  ef- 
fect, by  secret  meetings,  secret  oaths, 
and  seditious  publications. — Now, 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus* 
act  could  not  act  upon  these  points. 
There  are  laws  for  the  suppression 
and  punishment  of  those  offences  5 
and  to  make  a  foundation  for  this 
measure  it  was  necessary  to  show, 
that  these  laws  had  been  exercised, 
and  found  insufficient.  His  lord- 
ship concluded  an  able  speech  with 
declaring,  that  the  present  was  not 


that  sort  of  emergency  that  called 
for  the  extraordinary  power  re- 
quired by  ministers. 

The  duke  of  Sussex  said,  there 
were  some  points  in  the  bill  which 
came  more  immediately  under  his 
view.  He  was  witness  to  the  greatest 
part  of  the  examinations  at  the  man- 
sion-house, where  he  heard  that  the 
subscription  to  pay  the  Spafields' 
bills  amounted  to  10/.  The  waggon 
remained  with  a  debt  often  shiUings 
to  this  hour.  The  waggon  had  a 
stocking  with  about  fifty  balls.  He 
could  not  allow  mole-hills  to  be 
magnified  into  mountains.  He 
looked  to  the  question  as  one  of  life 
and  death,  and  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Lord  Grenville  was  persuaded 
that  nothing  could  justify  such  a 
vote  in  lime  of  peace,  but  the  evi- 
dence of  more  fearful  evil,  against 
which  it  was  necessary  to  guafd. 
He  did  not  see  it  necessary  to  go 
into  an  inquiry  as  to  former  periods, 
in  comparison  with  this.  He  cer- 
tainly thought  the  present  danger 
not  less  formidable  dn  account  of 
the  character  of  the  actors,  and  he 
could  not  look,  witliout  the  utmost 
apprehension  and  alarm,  at  the  doc- 
trines that  were  spreading  around. 
Tliough  their  ultimate  success  wa^ 
unattainable,  yet  what  might  not 
result  from  even  the  fruitless  prose- 
cution of  their  plans  ?  If  we  neg- 
lected to  take  measures  against 
them,  what  mi^ht  not  be  the  con- 
sequences in  the  mean  time  ?  He 
was  old  enough  to  remember  this 
metropolis  five  days  in  the  hands  of 
a  lawless  mob— a  mob  as  insignifi- 
cant, at  first,  as  those  who  pro- 
ceeded from  Spafields  to  riot,  and 
who  woul^  have  accomplished  their 
object  if  they  could.  Look  to 
France.  Let  them  reflect  on  the 
lives  of  men  exhausted  in  blood  in 
that  country,  and  trace  those  cala* 
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xnities  to  their  ori£;in.  All  was  then 
produced  by  clubs,  by  filling  the 
air  with  libels,  so  that  a  man  could 
inhale  nothing  but  sedition  and  blas- 
phemy, directed  to  the  perversion  of 
ordinary  minds.  There  had  been 
an  attempt  in  France  to  undermine 
all  religion,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  same  dreadful  c(Hise- 
quences  were  designed  for  the  pre- 
sent times  by  those  who  had  intend- 
ed a  complete  revolution  in  the 
country.  There  had  been  a  ques- 
tion agitated  in  the  country  for 
some  time,  in  fact  the  question  of 
reform  in  parliament ;  on  that  sub- 
ject he  should  not  at  present  give  an 
opinion  ;  but  parliamentary  reform 
was  made  to  cover  projects  of  a 
wild  and' visionary  nature,  and  at 
the  same  time  destructive  of  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  These 
societies  ought  not  in  many^ases  to 
exist.  There  was  an  opposition  to 
the  present  state  of  things  which 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  If  after 
the  rebellion  in  1745  meetings  had 
been  held  to  discuss  the  question, 
whether  king  George  or  king  James 
had  the  best  rights  to  the  throne, 
how  vrould  it  have  been  regarded  ? 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  voted 
for  the  bill,  under  a  conviction  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Lord  Holland  considered  that 
the  government,  by  the  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  was  made 
a  government  of  will,  and  not  of 
law.  It  ought  to  be  seen  how^  great 
was  the  danger,  and  whether  it  was 
such  as  to  require  such  a  measure. 
He  could  not  agree  witli  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  circulation  of  ir- 
religious publications,  especially  as 
the  lower  orders  were  principally 
strongly  attached  to  particular  sects. 
Their  lordships  had  not  proved  that 
the  law,  as  it  was,  would  hot  remove 
the  evil,  nor  had  they  shown  that 


the  new  law  would  have  any  bene* 
ficial  effect,  nor  that  they  had  tried 
tlie  old  laws  to  their  fidl  extent. 
On  every  ground  which  he  had 
stated,  his  lordship  felt  himself 
bound  to  oppose  the  bilL 

Their    lordships    then   divided* 
when  there  were— 
Contents         -        -    86 
Proxies  -  -    64—150 

Non  contents  -     12 

Proxies       .  -  -    23 —  33 

Majority     1 15 
Their  lordships  then  went  into  a 
committee,  and  reported. 

The  bill  was  then  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  the  house  of  commons. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
same  day— The  order  of  the  day, 
for  taking  intq  consideration  the  re- 
port of  the  secret  committee, having 
been  read. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  adverting 
to  the  importance  of  the  question 
he  was  about  to  bring  before  the 
notice  of  tlie  house,  stated  that  he 
had  never  felt  himself  in  a  more 
painful  situation.  It  was  his  duty, 
and  it  had  been  the  duty  of  other 
men  in  public  situations  during 
these  latter  times,  to  submit  to  the 
mortification  of  calling  on  parlia- 
ment for  extraordinary  powers  at 
periods  of  extraordinary  danger; 
but  severe  as  that  duty  was  at  aU 
times,  it  must  be  peculiarly  painful 
and  grievous  for  him  to  find  that  it 
was  now  imposed  on  him,  not  at  a 
period  of  war  and  confusion,  but 
after  the  return  of  peace,  and  when 
it  might  have  been  hoped  that  tran- 
quillity had  been  restored  within  as 
well  as  without  the  kingdom.  He 
should  have  hoped,  that  after  the 
dreadful  record  that  the  whole 
world  had  been  furnished  with,  of 
the  sufferings  inflicted  by  a  neigh- 
bouring nation  on  themselves  and 
others,  by  an  unprincipled  over* 
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throw  of  all  that  was  established  and 
sacred ;  after  the  memorable  lesson 
taught  us  by  the  fall  of  all  those 
who  had  commenced  die  scene  of 
plunder  and  devastation ;  after  the 
dangers  and  sufferings  in  which  all 
had  been  involved  by  the  dreadful 
convulsion,  we  should,  on  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  on  the  close  of  a  war 
that  had  so  proudly  rescued  us  from 
impending  destruction,  have  sat 
down  to  contemplate  in  tranquil 
thankfulness  the  dangers  we  had  es- 
caped. He  should  have  thought 
it  difficult  to  find  any  individual  in 
this  country  so  devoid  of  all  prin- 
ciple, or  so  prone  to  be  acted  on  by 
profligate  and  abandoned  adven- 
turers, as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
call  on  parliament  for  its  inter- 
ference. But  much  as  he  might 
have  flattered  himself  that  few  of 
such  a  description  could  now  exist, 
or  that  they  were  unlikely  to  occa- 
sion any  great  portion  of  evil,  yet 
no  one,  he  thought,  could  look  at 
that  desperate  and  audacious  spirit 
which  had  grown  out  of  tlie  French 
revolution,  without  feeling,  that  so 
lon^  as  a  spark  of  that  spirit  re- 
mamed,  so  long  as  a  hope  could 
exist  of  gaining  any  thing  by  the 
confusion  and  destruction  of  all 
order  and  government,  desperate 
men  might  arise,  who  would  en- 
deavour, at  all  hazards,  even  to 
the  disregard  of  life,  to  make  them- 
selves masters  not  only  of  the  reins 
of  state,  but  also  of  all  the  property 
of  this  great  country.  It  might  be 
matter  of  surprise,  that  characters 
should  exist  bold  and  dangerous 
enough  to  risk  their  own  existence 
in  sach  a  cause ;  but  the  character 
of  the  times  in  which  we  lived  was 
such^  that  so  long  as  there  was  a 
hope  of  gaining  any  thing  by  dis- 
turbance, so  long  would  such  men 
attempt  to  destroy  the  public  peace. 
But  while  he  was  not  surprised  that 


such  men  should  exist,  it  was  a  con- 
solation, that  if  we  had  not  passed 
the  whole  of  the  revolutionary  dan- 
gers to  which  we  had  been  exposed, 
we  had  surmounted  a  great  part  oF 
the  di£ficulties,  and  had  escaped  the 
acme  of  the  trial ;  because  we  might 
congratulate  ourselves,  that  the  con- 
tagion was  confined  to  the  inferior 
orders  of  society,  who,  from  want 
of  information,  were  more  likely  to 
be  operated  upon  by  the  attempts  of 
designing  men;  though  no  one, 
who  was  not  disposed  to  shut  his 
eyesj  would  contend  that  no  danger 
at  all  existed,  however  the  noble 
lord  opposite  (lord  Cochrane)  might 
be  disposed  to  depreciate  the  amount 
of  it.  The  dangers  had  descended 
in  the  course  of  years  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower  classes,  and  be- 
came principally  operative  among 
the  last,  as  they  saw  in  the  instances 
of  the  Luddites,  and  of  the  Spen* 
ceans,  who  promulgated  the  most 
absurd  doctrines,  calculated  to  im- 
pose upon  and  mislead  the  lower 
classes.  These  doctrines  were  cal- 
culated to  destroy  all  the  compo- 
nent principles  of^society,  and  were 
full  of  every  transgression  against 
the  laws.  Indeed,  this  absurdity 
might  be  supposed  calculated  to 
counteract  their  objects.  Yet,  with 
such  evidence  of  treason  before 
them,  the  house  would  not  do  their 
duty  if  they  were  to  sleep  under  the 
danger.  If  he  admitted  the  absur- 
dity of  the  doctrine,  as  contrasted 
widi  the  circunistances  attending 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  French 
revolution,  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  in  the  present  case  there 
were  not  considerable  talent  and 
ability  employed  in  drawing  oflF  the 
unwary.  Look  at  the  documents 
of  the  Spencean  society,  and  they 
would  show  great  talent  and  inge- 
nuity occupied  in  endangering  so- 
ciety. Look  at  the  various  libels 
circulated 
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circulated  against  all  sacred  and  es* 
tablished  instituiions,  and  it  would 
be  seen  they  were  not  the  offspring 
of  men  of  a  very  vulgar  turn  of 
xnyidy  but  of  men  of  considerable 
talentand  perverted  education.  His 
learned  friend  (the  attomey*gene- 
ral)  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to 
treac  many  of  these  libels.  But  this 
was  not  all.  There  were  many 
men,  distinguished  in  station  and 
abilities,  who,  if  they  were  not  con- 
nected with  those  meetings,  con- 
ducted themselves  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  countenance  their  princi- 
ples and  their  proceedings.  They 
were  recognised  by  the  conspirators 
as  their  allies — as  embarked  in  a 
common  cause — ^and  though  they 
did  not  render  themselves  liable  to 
the  operation  of  the  laws,  yet  in 
the  deliberation  of  the  conspirators 
they  were  referred  to,  and  named 
familiarly  amongst  themselves  as 
those  who  should  compose  their 
committees  of  public  safety.  He 
did  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  name  any 
one;  but  the  conspirators  considered 
that  such  persons  so  eBFectually  aid- 
ed and  abetted  their  purposes,  as  to 
be  persuaded  that,  as  soon  as  an 
insurrection  should  have  overturned 
the  state,  those  individuals  would 
be  ready  to  declare  tliemselves,  and 
to  put  themselves  at  their  head. 
Though  they  could  not  be  charged 
at  the  bar  of  their  country,  yet  in 
the  eyes  of  God  and  man  they 
stood  responsible  for  the  calamities 
which  might  fall  upon  the  land, 
and  for  the  lives  which  deluded  in- 
^dividuals  might  pay  for  the  treason 
which  theynad  thus  encouraged* 
Having  made  these  preliminary  ob- 
servations, he  should  proceed  fur» 
ther  in  what  he  tliought  a  fair  view 
of  our  danger^  and  what  ought  to  be 
done  to  meet  it.  The  report  was 
from  a  committee,  not  formed  of 
one  party  exclusively,  but  of  gen- 


tlemen of  various  opinions  in  gene- 
ral; and  he  did  not  go  too  far 
when  he  observed,  that  this  com- 
mittee was  unanimous  that  a  con- 
spiracy exists,  having  for  its  object 
the  subversion  of  the  institutions, 
laws,  and  constitution  of  thie  country* 
If  the  information  proceeded  to  this 
extent,  he  contended  that  its  object 
was  not  to  be  looked  to  as  a  future 
and  eventual  circumstance,  on 
vague  and  uncertain  grounds,  but 
as  a  desperate  conspiracy  which 
threatened  an  explosion,  and  which 
had,  in  point  of  fact,  exploded  al- 
ready. It  was  true,  it  had  not  been 
joined  by  all  the  evil-disposed  who 
were  expected  to  join  it ;  yet  it  did 
appear,  from  the  extent  to  whiclr 
it  went,  and  from  the  means  pro- 
vided, that  they  did  sincerely  look 
for  some  likelihood  of  success.  In 
this  respect  there  was  an  additional 
sign  of  danger  compared  with  that 
of  former  cases :  then  the  house 
judged  from  circumstances.  He 
remembered  no  instance,  except  in- 
deed in  Ireland,  of  the  seditious 
having  gone  the  length  of  war,  and 
attempted  to  seize  the.  metropolis 
by  force  of  arms,  and  overturn  the 
state.  Here  was  a  proof  of  the  dan- 
gerous circumstances  in  which  we 
were  placed.  There  was  a  charac«- 
ter  of  wildness  and  desperation, 
in  this  treason  of  the  lo¥{er  classes ; 
but  the  guilt  and  danger  were  more 
conclusive,  for  it  left  nothing  to  cal- 
culation. The  fact  of  a  conspiracy 
was  established,  and  proceedings 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  attempt  to 
levy  war,  and  endeavour  the  sub- 
version of  the  government  by  force 
of  arms.  But  it  would  not  be  wise, 
in  providing  the  proper  means  of 
guarding  against  dangerous  machi- 
nations, to  be  regulated  merely  by 
the  consideration  of  the  violent  and 
daring  attempt  to  seize  the  metro- 
polis and  the  government.   He  did 
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not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  the  mat- 
ter stood  only  on  the  transactions  of 
that  day»  and  if  he  saw  no  intention 
to  organize  the  country  in  order  to 
support  that  or  similar  eflForts,  he 
might  have  regarded  the  afiair  as 
contemptible,  considering  that  the 
attempt  was  put  down:  but  he 
should  disguise  truth  if  he  narrowed 
his  view  merely  to  the  metropolis, 
*  or  separated  that  from  the  orga- 
nized system  carrying  forward  in 
various  other  places  under  the  mask 
of  reform.  He  did  not  deny,  that 
some  individual  societies  meant  sin- 
cerely what  they  considered  parlia- 
mentary reform  ;  yet  many  of  them 
had  very  di£ferent  views,  and  con- 
sideied  what  was  called  parliamen- 
tary reform  as  a  sort  of  half-mea- 
sure, or  rather  as  an  embarrass- 
ment. In  this  class  there  was  a 
general  purpose  of  co-operation  by 
means  of  physical  force,  by  which 
they  expected  to  be  able  to  control 
the  legitimate  authorities,  and  to 
force  the  legislature  to  those  changes 
which  they  might  demand.  The 
house  was  not  bound  to  trace  these 
Hampden  and  Spencean  clubs 
through  all  their  bearings  and  rami- 
fications, and  have  every  particular 
of  their  various  and  different  regu- 
lations. Notliing  could  be  legally 
done  against  them  except  what  was 
proved  ;  but  who  doubted  that  al- 
most all  of  them  proceeded  upon 
the  principle  of  self-extension  ?  The 
greater  part  of  them  put  forth  the 
mask  ot  reform ;  for  instance,  the 
Hampden  clubs,  which  were  vehi- 
cles for  sending  forth  the  worst 
principles  tending  to  revolution. 
Some  might  be  sincere  reformers  ; 
but  the  great  mass  received  the 
Spencean  doctrines  among  them. 
It  appeared  conclusive,  then,  that 
here  was  a  most  wicked  conspiracy 
or  subverting  the  constitution,  and 
that  the  conspirators  had  proceeded 


to  arms.  The  large  meetings  were 
meant  merely  as  instruments  for 
covering  the  evil  design,  and  those 
most  active  in  the  clubs  were  among 
the  most  active  to  assemble  such 
meetings  as  that  in  Spafields.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  examine  into 
the  views  of  the  individual  who  had 
presented  the  petition  (Hunt)  ;  but 
admittinc;  all  he  said  in  his  petition, 
yet  it  did  not  show  that  the  meet- 
ing was  not  deliberately  called  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  people  ;  and 
that,  because  on  November  fifteenth 
they  were  not  sufficiently  ripe  for 
action,  the  second  of  December  was 
looked  to,  as  the  public  mind  might 
by  that  time  become  more  exaspe- 
rated, and  so  afford  a  fairer  pro- 
spect of  success.  We  must,  there- 
fore, look  to  our  situation  in  a  trea- 
son of  tliis  description,  availing  it- 
self of  all  possible  means  and  in- 
struments :  but  the  meetings  were 
only  part  of  their  schemes ;  which 
he  did  not  believe  they  yet  aban- 
doned, hoping,  as  they  did,  for  a 
convenient  moment  for  a  desperate 
effort,  after  they  had  gradually 
more  and  more  corrupted  the  minds 
of  the  unthinking,  more  particu- 
Jarly  of  the  manufacturing  class, 
who,  of  all  classes,  ought  least  to 
promote  revolution. — Though  agri- 
culturists mi^ht  retain  a  degraded 
and  impoverished  existence,  a  re- 
volution always  ruined  manufac- 
turers. They  ought  to  look  with 
horror  at  such  a  change  :  yet,  un- 
fortunately, they  were  exposed  to 
the  arts  and  stratagems  of  deluders, 
who  exasperated  and  poisoned  their 
minds.  Such  being  the  nature  of 
our  danger,  he  felt  himself  bound 
now  to  state  the  system  of  measures 
which  ministers  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  them  to  recommend  to  the 
house,  with  the  view  of  strengthen- 
ing the  executive  government.  He 
then  referred  to  a  bill  brought  into 
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the  other  house,  and  which  would 
probably  come  before  the  house  of 
cominons-*-he  meant  the  bill  by 
^ich  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act  would  be  oc- 
casioned. The  proposition  of  no 
public  measure  could  give  him  such 
great  personal  pain.  He  wished  to 
take  the  fullest  responsibility. 
Though  in  th^  practice  of  the  con- 
stitution the  measure  had  been  re- 
peatedly resorted  to,  yet  no  mea- 
sure ought  to  be  adopted  with 
greater  repugnance.  No  law  was 
so  useful  and  so  characteristic  of 
the  constitution  as  the  habeas  cor- 
pus act:  yet  tfiey  would  betray  their 
duty,  even  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  if  they  neglected  a  mea- 
sure above  all  others  calculated  ef- 
fectually to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  state,  and  its  security  against 
the  blows  levelled  at  it.  Perhaps 
the  necessity  for  suspension  might 
grow  in  a  considerable  degree  out 
of  the  tenderness  with  which  the 
crime  of  treason  was  treated.  The 
crime  lay  under  a  greater  jealousy 
of  proof  than  any  other  in  the  evi- 
dence requisite  to  convict.  It  was 
required  to  be  established  by  so 
many  legal  circumstances,  as  well 
as  by  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses, 
that  the  situation  of  the  country 
might  be  such,  that  though  the 
state  were  in  possession  of  evidence 
which  in  any  other  case  would  send 
an  individual  to  his  trial,  yet  unless 
armed  with  the  power  now  called 
for,  it  could  not  arrest  a  conspira- 
tor at  the  very  eve  of  his  deluding 
his  country  with  blood,  without 
running  the  risk,  that  for  want  of 
evidence  on  that  particular  crime, 
he  should  apply  for  a  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  be  at  once  restored  to  li- 
berty. By  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion now  proposed,  the  individual 
might  be  delivered  over  to  the  re- 
gular laws  of  the  country.     No 


eentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house  could  feel  more  sensibly  than 
he  did  for  the  most  limited  suspen- 
sion of  the  charter  of  our  liberties. 
Nothing  but  a  case  of  the  most  im- 
perious necessity,  like  the  present, 
could  justify  such  a  measure.  His 
majesty's  government  intended  to 
propose  it  with  every  possible  guard, 
to  show  the  reluctance  with  which 
they  adopted  it,  and  their  disposi-  * 
tion  to  remit  it  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. He  should  not  wish  in 
the  preamble  to  the  bill  to  fix  a 
longer  period  for  its  duration  than 
the  present  session  of  parliament ; 
so  that  it  might  naturally  expire 
with  it,  unless  fresh  circumstances 
should  arise  to  render  its  continua- 
tion necessary.  He  should  also 
wish  to  render  it  a  local  measure. 
Nothing  had  appeared  before  the 
committee  to  require  the  extension 
of  the  proposed  suspension  to  other 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom.  The 
mtemal  situation  of  Ireland  was  so 
tranquillized,  as  to  show  a  noble 
example  to  the  people  of  England, 
and  to  announce  in  that  country  a 
quick  approach  to  that  state  of 
peace  and  loyalty  which  would  do 
honour  to  the  whole  kingdom.  He 
should  now  proceed  to  other  mea- 
sures, which,  in  consideration  of  ex- 
isting circumstances,  he  should 
think  it  indispensable  for  parliament 
to  adopt.  A  law  had  been  passed, 
he  believed  in  1795,  in  consequence 
of  an  atrocious  act  then  attempted 
on  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  as 
he  was  going  to  perform  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  le- 
gislature. A  similar  attempt  had 
been  made  on  the  person  of  the  il- 
lustrious individual  now  holding 
the  highest  authority  in  the  state. 
A  similar  law  would  therefore  be 
proposed  to  extend  to  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  the  pro- 
tection which  the  former  act  pro- 
vided 
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Yided  for  the  better  security  of  his 
majesty's  person.  On  this  branch 
of  the  subject  he  "was  sure  there 
would  not  be  two  opinions  in  the 
house»  but  that  it  would  be  deter- 
mined to  be  wise  to  extend  to  the 
prince  regent  the  same  legal  pro- 
tection in  the  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  his  high  office,  which  it  had 
been  thought  proper  to  provide  for 
the  person  of  the  sovereign  in  a  si* 
milar  situation.  He  should  there- 
fore propose  to  extend  to  the  person 
of  the  prince  regent  those  parts  of 
the  act  of  the  35th  of  the  present 
reign  which  related  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  person  of  the  king.  An- 
other  part  of  the  plan  which  he 
would  propose  related  to  the  at- 
tempts which  had  been  made  to 
draw  over  the  soldiers  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  crimes  which  had  been 
committed 4  It  had  evidently  been 
part  of  the  hopes  of  the  disaffected 
>  to  succeed  by  seducing  the  military 
force ;  and  it  was  proved  that  syste- 
matic attempts  had  been  made  to 
effect  that  purpose.  The  house,  he 
was  sure,  would  feel  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  soldier  against  such 
artifices  as  might  tend  to  make  him 
break  his  allegiance,  and  join  in  the 
crimes  of  his  seducers ;  and  it  would 
be  allowed  that  the  most  effectual 
way  to  succeed  in  affording  this 
protection  would  be,  to  enact  that 
those  who  should  attempt  to  seduce 
soldiers  from  their  allegiance,  should 
for  the  future  be  considered  guilyy 
of  the  greatest  crime,  and  punish- 
able accordingly.— On  this  part  of 
the  subject  he  was  sure  there  would 
be  only  one  opinion  in  the  house. 
He  now  came  to  a  branch  of  the 
question  which,  when  formerly  agi- 
tated, had  caused  much  discussion, 
and  on  which  great  difference  of 
opinion  had  prevailed.  What  he 
alluded  to  was  the  debates  in  1795 
and  1 799*    But  he  was  sure  tliat  all 


the  considerations  which  weighed 
on  the  minds  of  the  legislature  at. 
those  periods,  and  induced  them  to 
pass  the  vote  which  declared  the  il- 
legality of  all  secret  associations  for 
political  purposes,  and  of  all  affilia- 
tions which  admitted  to  a  fraternity 
with  such  associations  other  classes 
of  persons,  whose  sole  object  was 
the  application  of  what  they  called 
**  physical  force,"  for  the  purpose 
of  bloodshed  and  rebellion,  would 
be  acknowledged  to  occur  more 
fcwcibly  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  house  had  not  hesitated,  in 
1799,  to  declare  such  associations 
illegal,  by  a  law  not  of  a  temporary 
nature,  but  permanent  and  unie- 
stricted  as  to  the  time  during  which 
it  was  to  continue  in  force.  It  was  far 
from  the  wish  or  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  by  that  act  to  oppose  any 
obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  constitu- 
tional rights. — What  it  was  wished 
to  oppose,  was  to  put  down  that 
system,  springing  out  of  the  French 
revolution,  which  sought,  by  means 
of  societies  and  affiliated  societies, 
to  excite  the  people  to  rebellion 
against  every  government.  That 
law  considered  the  very  principle  of 
affiliation  and  fraternization  so  ab- 
horrent to  the  spirit  of  our  constitu- 
tion, that  the  law  against  them  was 
made  permanent ;  but  it  had  be- 
come inefficient  by  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  the  act  of  the  36th 
of  the  king  then  in  force  being  only 
a  temporary  act,  and  it  so  happened 
that  some  of  the  operative  clauses  in 
the  act  of  the  39th  referred  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  the  S6th, 
the  existence  of  which  was  therefore 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
act  of  the  39th,  in  its  "executory 
clauses.  When  the  act  of  the  36th 
expired,  the  intention  of  tlie  legisla- 
ture was  from  this  circumstance  de- 
feated, and  the  act  of  the  39th  of 
the  king  became  inoperative.  With 
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respect  to  this  part  of  the  subject, 
therefore,  parliament  would  find  it 
now  not  only  necessary  to  revive 
the  act  of  the  39di  of  the  king, 
but  also  that  of  the  d6th,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the 
sedition  act.  At  the  time  when 
the  sedition  act  was  passed,  several 
meetings  of  a  very  alarming  nature 
had  been  held,  and  threatened  the 
most  serious  consequences.  But 
none  of  the  meetings  at  that  time 
had  proceeded  to  acts  of  open  vio- 
lence. The  legislature-  then  did 
what  was  very  wise,  in  anticipating 
the  designs  of  the  agitators,  and 
preVentino;  all  the  mischiefs  and  ca- 
lamities with  which  the  country  was 
tlireatened.  But,  in  the  present 
case,  there  was  no  need  to^xercise 
so  much  foresight ;  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary now  to  calculate  on  the  pro- 
bability  of  the  acts  of  open  violence, 
which,  in  1795,  when  this  act  had 
been  passed,  were  only  guessed  at 
and  expected.  Those  acts  of  vio- 
lence which,  in  1795,  had  only  been 
contemplated,  had  in  the  present 
case  been  put  into  execution.  There 
was  no  extremity  to  which  they 
had  not  now  either  actually  pro- 
ceeded, or  at  least  carried  so  far 
as  to  make  any  doubt  or  hesitation 
as  to  their  designs  impossible.  All 
the  artifices — all  the  preparations — 
all  the  precautions  which  could 
make  such  crimes  most  dangerous, 
had  in  the  present  case  been  resort- 
ed to.  A  mob  was  assembled — 
their  basest  passions  were  appealed 
to— their  cupidity  inflamed — their 
most  lawless  appetites  promised  to 
be  gratified — the  means  too  were 
pointed  out ;  and  these  agitators 
watched  in  the  countenances  of  the 
deluded  rabble  the  effect  of  their 
harangues,  till  they  found  them 
wrought  up  to  the  perpetration  of 
the  most  horrid  excesses  and  crimes. 
All  this  had  actually  been  done. 


There  were  not  only  at  these  meet- 
ings the  orators,  but  also  those  who 
absolutely  went  there  to  watch  the 
effects  produced  upon  the  people. 
After  all  this,  he  would  say  that  it 
would  be  most  besotted,  if  parlia- 
ment were  to  wait  before  it  put 
these  laws  into  force,  till  it  should 
see  there  was  really  occasion  for 
them  by  a  repetition  of  the  crimes. 
— When  under  less  menacing  cir- 
cumstances the  legislature  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  enact^  the 
laws  to  which  he  alluded,  diere 
could  be  very  little  doubt  whether, 
in  the  present  times,  it  was  not  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  make  these 
laws  efiicient,  and  to  give  that 
power  to  the  government  which  it 
had  formerly  given.  There  had 
grown  out  of  that  law  a  good  effect, 
which  he  hoped  would  likewise 
spring  from  it  on  >  the  present  occa- 
sion. It  had  been  the  means  of 
preventing  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  petition  ( which  this  act  was,  by- 
no  means,  intended  to  infringe  upon, 
but  which,  on  the  contrary,  parlia- 
ment was  bound  by  every  means  to 
facilitate) — it  had  prevented  that 
right  from  being  made  the  indirect 
means  of  corrupting  the  public 
mind — not  merely  corrupting,  but 
leading  them  on  to  the  perpetration 
of  every  atrocity,  high  treason,  fe- 
lony, and  rebellion. — He  had  no 
doubt,  that  when  parliament  spoke 
to  the  public  on  this  subject,  in  the 
authoritative  language  of  the  law — 
when  it  was  pronounced  by  parlia- 
ment that  by  such  means  a  few  de- 
signing men  were  attempting  to 
lead  the  many  to  the  commission  of 
such  dreadful  crimes; — when  this 
was  done,  he  had  no  doubt  that  all 
those  criminal  acts  would  expire 
under  the  moral  influence  of  the 
law ;  that  the  public  mind  would 
be  enlightened  ;  '  the  instigators 
would  »11  into  merited,  disgrace, 
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and  such  a  change  would  he  pro* 
duced  where  the  mischief  was  now 
begun,  that  it  would  not  even  be 
found  necessary  to  put  in  force  or 
to  inflict  the  penalties  which  the 
act  imposes.  This  branch  of  the 
remed^r  must  also  extend  to  the 
mode  m  which  these  pernicious  doc- 
trines had  been  disseminated.  The 
most  extraordinary  assiduity  and 
industry  had  been  used  in  the  cir- 
culation of  blasphemy,  every  spe- 
cies of  infidelity,  and  sedition*  From 
the  means  used  for  this  purpose,  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  have  all  se- 
ditious clubs  and  debating  societies 
placed  on  the  same  footmg  as  to 
criminality  as  they  had  been  by  the 
act  of  1795.  The  same  system 
which  then  prevailed  was  now  re« 
newed.  There  was  scarcely  a  room 
in  any  public-house  which  was  not 
occupied  by  some  meeting  of  this 
kind.  It  was  certainly  with  much 
regret  that  he  found  that  some  per- 
sons of  such  a  rank  in  society  as 
left  them  no  excuse  on  die  grounds 
of  ignorance,  should  have  gone  to 
Hampden  clubs  and  made  speeches 
containing  doctrines,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  were  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous description,  if  ever  there 
was  a  society  that  deserved  to  be 
marked  with  reprobation,  and  to 
have  its  name  held  up  to  the  same 
execration  as  had  been  branded  al- 
ready by  the  legislature  on  such 
clubs  as  the  United  Irishmen,  the 
Corresponding  societies,  and  others 
of  the  same  kind-^the  Spencean 
society  was  one  deserving  every 
mark  of  reprobation.  A  noble  lord 
opposite  (lord  Cochrane)  had  chosen 
to  say  that  this  society  did  not  con- 
sist of  more  than  a  hundred  mem- 
bers. He  could  only  say,  that  there 
was  evidence  before  the  secret  com- 
mittee»  which  proved,  that  at  one 
point  of  reunion  of  this  society  in 
the  metropolis,  the  number  was  far 
1817. 


greater  than  that  at  which  the  no- 
le  lord  tliought  proper  to  estimate; 
and  this  had  appeared  from  no  other 
evidence  than  that  of  the  very  offi- 
cers of  the  society,  who  had,  with  a 
strange  alacrity,  made  all  their  state- 
ments and  disclosures  with  the  ut- 
most readiness.  These  men  seemed 
.to  think,  that  when  they  called 
themselves  philanthropists,  the  verv 
name  must  disarm  suspicion.  It 
was  one  characteristic  feature  of 
these  reforming  societies,  that  they 
all  professed  the  most  unbounded 
benevolence,  they  were  all  philan- 
thropists ;  all  their  plans  and  pro- 
jects, no  ms^tter  whether  directed 
against  our  persons  or  our  proper- 
ties, were,  if  we  believed  them, 
conceived  in  loving- kindness  to  the 
human  race.— They  made  no  scru- 
ple of  avowing  that  the  object  of 
their  society  was  the  destruction  of 
private  property;  and  thus,  by  a 
singular  perversity,  this  society  or 
association  was  formed  on  princi- 
ples, the  direct  tendency  of  which 
was  the  destruction,  from  the  very 
foundation,  of  the  fabric  of  civil 
society.  As  to  the  other  societies, 
known  by  the  name  of  Union  so- 
cieties, it  had  been  alleged  by 
some  individuals,  that  the  Xiondon 
Union  society  had  ceased  to  exist* 
On  this  subject  he  wished  explicitly 
to  state,  that,  the  committee  had 
been  put  in  possession  of  documents 
which  proved  the  existence  of  Unioi* 
clubs  at  Sheffield,  Mansfield,  and 
other  places,  which  represented 
themselves  as  branches  of  the  Union 
club  in  London.  And  this  had  been 
distinctly  proved,  that  as  late  as 
December  1816,  by  the  payment 
of  20s.  to  the  Union  club  at  Shef- 
field, or  any  of  the  other  places, 
the  person  who  paid  this  sum  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Union  society  of  London. — But 
really  it  was  impossible  for  tlie 
£  house 
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liouse  to  attend  to  all  the  shoffline 
special  pleading  shifts  to  *  which 
these  societies  resorted  as  to  their 
names ;  for  they  seem  to  have  a 
vronderfut  facility  at  changing 
names.  No  matter  as  to  the  name, 
.whether  they  called  themselves 
Union  clnbs  or  Hampden  clubs, 
they  seemed  all  actuated  by  the 
eame  spirit,  they  all  passed  the 
same  resolutions,  and  the  house 
must  not  attend  to  their  paltry  no- 
minal distinctions — they  must  not 
be  cheated  by  such  means.  The 
legislature  would  actuiilly  be  drivel- 
ling if  it  attended  to  any  such  di- 
stinctions. The  most  pernicious 
doctrines  might  be  hid  under  harm- 
less names.  But  these  societies  were 
all  founded  on  the  same  principles, 
or  had  all  adopted  them,  and  were 
therefore  all  equally  deserving  the 
teprobation  of  parliament.  The 
Spencean  doctrines  were  recognised 
and  inculcated  by  all  of  them,  no 
matter  by  what  name  they  called 
themselves. — And  why  the  Spen- 
cean doctrines?  Why  was  it  on  this 
tliat  they  all  more  e^cially  agreed  ? 
It  was  for  this-^because  they  were 
founded  on  the  principle  of  plunder 
and  participation  of  property.  It 
was  by  plunder  that  they  hoped  to 
work  on  the  mind  of  the  poor  de- 
luded tradesman.  They  were  all 
on  the  same  agrarian  principle — 
the  equal  division  of  property. — 
These  wretched  mechanics  occu- 
pied themselves  in  discussing  agra- 
rian laws,  and  schemes  for  making 
all  England  a  -sort  of  parish  pro- 
perty. In  their  goodness,  how- 
ever, they  proposed  not  to  destroy 
the  present  land-owners,  but  to  al- 
low them  pensions  out  of  tlie  pa- 
rochial funds.  All  this  was  de- 
scribed in  florid  language.  He  had 
the  Spencean  creed  in  nis  pocket: 
it  was  drawn  up  with  much  ability 
and  considerable  eloquence*  It  was 


worth  buying  for  a  curiosity.  They 
held  out  to  their  converts  the  same 
delusion  that  Bonaparte  used  to 
encourage  his  armies  with— name- 
ly, that  at  the  end  of  the  war  they 
should  all  obtain  certain  lands; 
and  he  believed  these  philanthro- 
pists and  promoters  of  a  golden  age 
would,  after  fighting  and  triumph* 
ing  in  the  sacred  cause  of  mankind, 
find  themselves  just  about  as  near 
obtaining  their  promised  rewards  of 
acres,  as  Bonaparte's  soldiers  were 
to  getting  their  landed  remunera* 
tions.  This  system  was  clearly  no- 
thing but  a  cloak  under  which  to 
fight  against  what  were  called  the 
privileged  orders,  the  land-owners, 
and  those  monsters,  as  they  were 
termed,  the  fund-holders.  Such, 
however,  were  the  rewards  held  out 
for  traitorous  exertions.  On  the 
whole,  the  measureswhich  keshonld 
propose,  as  the  roost  wise  which 
parliament  could  adopt,  were— 

1st.  The  temporary  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act. 

2d.  To  extend  the  act  of  1795 
for  the  security  of  his  majesty's  per- 
son, to  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent,  as  the  person  exercising  the 
functions  of  royalty. 

3d.  To  embody  into  one  act  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1795^  rela- 
tive to  tumultuous  meetings  and 
debating  societies,  and  the  provi- 
sions or  the  act  of  the  S9th  of  the 
king,  which  declared  the  illegality 
of  all  societies  bound  together  by 
secret  oaths,  or  if  not  by  secret 
oaths,  which  extended  itself  by  fra- 
ternised branches  over  the  king- 
dom ;  and  to  make  it  enact,  that 
the  nominating  delegates  or  com- 
missioners under  any  pretext,  to 
any  other  society  of  the  kind,  should 
be  considered  as  sufficient  proof  of 
the  illegality  of  such  societies  or  as- 
sociations. > 

4th.  To  make  such  enactments 
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as  should  be  thought  most  efFectual 
to  punish  with  the  utmost  rigour 
any  attempt  to  gain  over  soldiers  or 
sailors  to  act  wirh  any  association 
or  set  of  men,  and  withdraw  them 
firom  their  allegiance.  . 

He  was  unzious  that  the  house 
should  observe  the  distinction  which 
he  wished  to  make  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  these  measures.  Some  of 
them  it  would  be  thought  wise  to 
enact  as  permanent  laws,  bat  others 
might  be  merely  for  a  time.  Par- 
ticularly, the  law  against  seditious 
meetings  and  debating  societies  was 
one  which  ought  not  to  be  conti- 
nued longer  than  should  be  thought 
absolutely  necessary  to  obviate  the 
present  temporary  danger.  When 
that  law  had  been  first  introduced, 
the  time  during  which  it  was  to 
continue  in  force  had  been  limited 
to  three  years  from  the  end  of  the 
session  when  the  act  >^^s  passed. 
On  the  present  occasion,  he  anxt« 
ously  indulged  the  hope,  that  by 
tlie  complete  exposure  of  the  nature 
of  the  doctrines  which  had  been  so 
industriously  inculcated,  the  asso-> 
ciations  in  question  would  fall  to 
pieces  by  their  own  absurdity,  and 
that  it  would  not  now  be  necessary 
to  extend  the  duration  of  this  mea- 
sure so  long  as  at  the  time  when  it 
was  first  proposed,  and  when  the 
country  had  a  double  contest  to 
maintain,  against  a  foreign  as  well 
as  the  domestic  enemy ;  he  would 
therefore  wish  thvs  act  to  endure  till 
after  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session  of  parliament,  when  it 
might  be  renewed  if  circumstances 
should  seem  to  render  it  necessary, 
or  if  not,  it  might  be  suffered  to 
expire.  In  calling  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  this  important  subject, 
he  had  endeavoured  not  to  over- 
rate the  danger  with  which  these 
associations  threatened  the  country ; 
he  held  them  in  the  contempt  and 


disgust  which  they  deserved.  But 
then,  the  evil  having  come  to  such 
a  height  as  to  require  the  interfe- 
rence of  parliament ;  when  the  le« 
gisl^ture  was  called  upon  to  put  it 
down,  and  to  free  the  people  at 
large  from  the  bondage  to  which  a 
few  mischievous  individuals  endea^ 
voured  "to  subject  them,  prompt 
and  efficacious  measures  were  ne* 
cessary.  If  it  were  properly  dealt 
with,  all  this  treason  would  soon 
decay  ;  if  parliament  took  from  the 
conspirators  their  hopes  of  success 
— if  they  were  made  to  feel  that 
the  legislature  watched  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  had  both  the  power 
and  the  resolution  to  arrest  the  pro- 
press  of  their  '  diabolical  designs, 
tnen  the  evil  would  be  overcome. 
But  in  order  to  overcome,  all  these 
must  be  exerted. — He  hoped  that) 
the  spirit  of  the  laws,  and  of  those 
to  whom  the  execution  in  this  parti- 
cular case  was  to  be  intrusted,  would 
be  sufficient  assurance  to  the  housea- 
gainst  any  sinister  use  being  made  of 
thwextraordinary  powers  with  which 
the  proposed  measure  might  arm 
any  of  the  branches  of  government. 
He  particularly  alluded  to  a  noble 
individual  in  another  house  (lord 
Sidmouth),  of  whose  wisdom  and 
moderation  the  parliament  and  the 
country  had  had  such  ample  expe- 
rience. In.  submitting  these  mea. 
sures  to  the  house,  he  (lord  Castle-* 
reagh)' was  fully  aware  of  the  odi- 
ous nature  of  some  of  them,  and 
he 'felt  the  utmost  repugnance  at 
being  obliged  to  bring  forward  such 
propositions.  But  as  the  very  ex- 
cellence and  distinctive  mark  of  the 
British  constitution  was  the  power 
of  extending  or  modifying  the  laws 
so  as  to  meet  existing  dangers,  he 
felt  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
would  betray  their  best  duties  if 
they  allowed  any  feelings  of  repug- 
nance on  their  part  to  prevent  them 
E  *2  from 
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from  coining  forward  with  those 
measures-— from  using  those  pre- 
cautions, no  matter  how  odious  to 
any  particular  class  of  men»  which 
the  dangers  of  the  times  required, 
which  were  demanded  for  the  safety 
of  the  state.  It  was  in  the  discharge 
of  this  paramount  duty,  yet  still 
with  painful  reluctance,  that  he  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  report  of  the  committee.  Upon 
that  report  he  rested  the  necessity 
of  the  measures  which  he  thought 
it  expedient  to  propose  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  house ;  and  tlie  first 
measure  on  which  he  called  for  its  ' 
opinion  was,  **That  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more  ef- 
fisctual  prevention  of  seditious  meet- 
ioes  and  assemblies." 

Mr.  Ponsonby.— Under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  now  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  ofier  himself 
to  the  notice  of  the '  house,  he  felt 
extremely  apprehensive  that,  in 
stating  his  sentiments,  something 
might  inadvertendy  escape  from 
him,  which  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  he  ought  not  to  divulge. 
All  that  he  had  therefore  to  request 
was,  that  if  any  thing  of  this  kind 
should  fall  from  him,  the  noble 
lord  (Castlereagh)  or  some  other 
member  of  the  committee  would 
immediately  interfere  and  stop  him. 
The  noble  lord  had  said  what  was 
quite  true  when  he  stated  to  the 
house  that  the  committee  were 
quite  unanimous.  And  he  would 
say  as  the  noble  lord  had  said,  that 
there  was  nothing  affirmed  in  the 
report  which  he  (Mr.  Ponsonby) 
did  not  firmly  believe  to  be  founded 
in  fact.  All  that  the  noble  lord 
bad  stated  to  the  house,  as  far  as 
he  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  knew,  was  quite 
correct.  The  noble  lord  mention- 
ed the  several  remedies  which  he 
thought  most  fit  to  be  applied  to 
the  present  distempered  state  of  the 


country:  and  these  he  sought  in 
the  revival  of  the  whole  or  some 
part  of  the  provisions  of  three  or 
four  acts  of  parliament.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  extend  to  the  person  oi  the 
prince  regent  the  same  protection 
which  in  certain  cases  the  legisla- 
ture had  deemed  necessary  to  the 
person  of  the  king ;  and  in  this  ex- 
tension for  his  own  part  he  entirely 
concurred.  He  thought  it  better 
that  this  protection  should  be  af- 
forded by  a  separate  act  of  parlia- 
ment, than  by  incorporating  the 
person  of  his  majesty  with  the  per- 
son  of  the  prince  regent,  because,  in 
the  spirit  of  our  laws,  there  were 
certain  attributes  in  the  crown 
which  were  not  in  tlie  person  of  the 
regent.  To  tliat  measure  proposed 
by  the  noble  lord,  which  related  to 
the  crime  of  seducing  troops  from 
their  allegiance,  he  also  agreed. 
When  parliament  gave  the  crown  a 
military  force,  it  assumed  the  power 
of  giving  or  refusing  it— but  when 
it  was  given  to  the  king  k  became 
the  king's  army,  and  the  law  must 
not  leave  matters  so  loose  with  re- 
spect to  it,  as  to  allow  the  possibi- 
lity of  any  question  arising  whether 
it  shall  be  the  army  of  the  king  or 
the  army  of  the  mob. — The  noble 
lord  then  proposed  to  unite  two  acts 
— the  act  of  the  36th  of  the  king, 
which  had  expired,  and  that  of  the 
S9th,  which  still  existed — and  by 
incorporating  these  two  acts  to  com- 
pose a  fit  remedy  for  the  present 
evils.  On  this  point  the  noble  lord 
had  stated  his  intentions  in  such  a 
way,  and  had  been  so  little  explil 
cit,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
at  present  to  deliver  any  positive 
opinion.  But  thus  much  he  would 
say,  that  he  would  not  make  any 
objection  to  the  introduction  of  the 
measure.  In  short,  such  was  the 
impression  made  upon  his  mind  that 
he  wished  to  go  every  length  which 
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duty  and  propriety  would  allow.  In 
strengthening  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment on  this  occasion.  As  to  the 
various  societies  which  had  been 
mentioned  by  the  noble  lord,  foolish 
and  criminal  as  they  were,  he 
agreed  that  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  or  contemptible  than  they 
were.  Yet  he  could  not  well  irna- 
gine,  that  if  these  societies  were  al- 
lowed to  run  on  and  extend  them* 
selves,  they  might  in  the  end  be- 
come  far  from  contemptible.  He 
agreed  that  social  meetings,  origi- 
nally intended  for  good  purposes, 
might  easily  be  |jer  verted  to  some- 
thing very  bad  and  mischievous. 
But  while  he  thought  this,  he  wished 
to  guard  himself  from  being  con* 
strued  to  pledge  his  support  to  all 
the  details  of  the  measures  of  the 
noble  lord,  although  he  gave  his 
cordial. assent  to  their  introduction. 
But  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  there 
was  another  bill  to  which  he  could 
not  assent,  for  the  suspension  of  the 
haK^as  corpus  act  would  meet  with 
an  opposition  from  him  as  perfect 
and  as  firm  as  his  support  to  the 
others.  This  measure,  however,  he 
should  not  debate  by  anticipation, 
as  it  was  not  likely  to  come  before 
the  house  on  this  night.  With  re* 
spect  to  the  communication  which 
had  been  made  to  parliament,  it  had 
his  perfect  approbation.  If  he  had 
been  in  the  cabinet,  he  would  have 
advised  a  communication  of  the 
very  same  kind.  So  far  as  that 
communication  went>  he  thought  it 
right.  But  he  wished  that  the  no- 
ble lord  (Castlereagli)  had  exercis- 
ed as  chaste  a  forbearance  in  stating 
what  had  been  done  by  individuals 
at  those  societies.  The  committee, 
as  far  as  he  saw,  had  not  involved 
the  name  of  any  particular  indivi- 
dual, and  the  noble  lord  must  par- 
don him  when  he  said,  that  he  had 
gone  beyond  his  duty,  in  stating 


to  the  house  what  seemed  as  if  the 
committee  had  found  that  the 
names  of  some  individuals  of  high 
rank  were  involved  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  these  committees.  If  the 
committee  had  traged  these  proceed- 
ings to  ahy  person — ^however  high 
his  rank — they  would  have  had 
manliness  and  firmne;?s  enough  to 
have  stated  the  name  of  any  indi- 
dual  so  implicated.  He  might, 
perhaps,  have  mistaken  the  mean- 
mg  of  what  fell  from  the  noble  lord* 
He  did  not  know  against  whom  the 
noble  lord  meant  to  excite  suspi- 
cion, but  certainly  his  words  tended 
to  excite  suspicion  against  some  one. 
On  the  whole,  these  were  the  only 
parts  of  (he  noble  lord's  speech  to 
which  he  could  not  agree.  As  far 
as  he  understood  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  lord,  they  met 
with  his  approbation,  excepting  only 
that  which  went  to  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act.  As  to  the 
last,  from  the  very  first  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee,  he  was  con* 
vinced  that  there  was  nothing  to  call 
for  such  a  remedy.  It  was  a  power 
with  which  he  would  not  intrust 
any  ministry,  although  composed  of 
his  dearest  friends,  unless  he  saw 
that  without  it  there  was  not  means 
sufficient  to  protect  tlie  government 
and  the  constitution. 

Lord  Castlereagh  •  explained.^-  - 
As  to  the  imputations  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  thought 
he  ( lord  Castlereagh  )  had  cast  upon 
any  individual,  he  did  not  conceive 
that  lie  had  argued  one  iota  more 
than  the  committee  had  reported. 
It  was  stated  in  the  report  that  a 
committee  of  public  safety  had 
been  appointed,  and  that  it  con- 
tained the  names  of  persons  who 
probably  never  thought  of  partici- 
pating in  the  designs  of  the  agita^ 
tors,  but  who,  from  the  consider- 
ation due  to  them,  afforded  a  further 
£  3  means 
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me^ns  of  deluding  the  people.  On 
thishe  thought  there  wasiair ground 
to  throw  out  a  caution  to  those  in- 
dividuals, and  that  was  all  that  he 
had  done. 

Fir  F.  Burdett  said,  that  the  im- 
pression made  upon  his  mind  by 
reading  the  report,  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  on  the  mind  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr, 
Ponsonby).  He  complained  that 
»he  long  and  multifarious  speech  of 
the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  had 
very  mucii  consisted  of  imputations 
against  individuals  not  named  in  the 
report.  He  could  not  agree  with 
those  who  thought  that  ministers 
had  not  made  use  of  the  report  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  alarm  ;  and 
therefore  he  conceived  he  should  be 
neglecting  his  duty  if  he  did  not 
raise  his  voice  in  iimine  against  those 
proposed  measures,  which  originat- 
ed in  the  absurd  and  selfish  alarms 
of  those  who  represented  the  nation 
ns  a  nation  of  thieves  and  criminals 
ready  to  perpetrate  atrocities  of 
every  kind. 

The  honourable  baronet  then 
inveighed  against  the 'absurdity  of 
those  who  believed  that  the  Spen- 
cean  doctrines  could  be  dissemi- 
nated. He  contended,  if  there 
really  was  cause  for  alarm,  that  the 
only  constitutional  measure  which 
government  could  adopt  was  to  arm 
the  proprietors  of  the  country  in 
their  own  defence,  and  quoted  the 
authority  of  sir  William  Jones,  in  a 
pamphlet  written  by  him  on  the  le- 
gal mode  of  suppressing  riots ;  that 
as  to  the  seduction  of  the  soldiery, 
it  was  quite  against  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  to  have  any  stand- 
inp  army.  The  noble  lord  talked 
ofconspiracies.  Were  there  no  kws 
now  in  force  to  punish  conspiracies? 
Were  there  no  laws  against  illegal 
oaths— against  treason  ?  Had  not 
the  attorney-general  power  (and, 


as  he  thought,  illegal  power)  to 
prosecute  blasphemous  and  seditions 
writings  or  doctrines  ?  and  were  not 
all  these  oFences  triable  before  of- 
ficers, and  indeed  he  might  say  by 
juries,  appointed  by  the  crown  ?  if 
there  were  conspiracies,  the  noble 
lord  must  have  known  of  them  l<Mig 
ago ;  yet  there  was  no  mention  of 
them  in  the  speech  from  the  throne* 
By  concealing  these  conspiracies  so 
long  the  noble  lord  had  made  him- 
selfa  conspirator.  As  to  the  clubs 
which  had  been  so  much  talked  of, 
he  did  not  scruple,  in  the  face  of 
all  that  had  been  said,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  was  a  member  of 
several  of  them.  He  was  one  of 
these  traitors  and  conspirators. — ► 
But  as  he  had  taken  no  oaih  of  al- 
legiance to  the  corruption  of  this 
house — as  he  had  not  bound  him- 
self to  bc^rough-mongers— as  he 
owed  allegiance  to  none  but  to  ilie 
king,  he  had  yet  to  learn  the  nature 
of  his  olFence. .  The  truth  was, 
that  all  this  conspiracy  originated 
in  the  dread  of  reform.  Much  was 
said  of  the  Spenceans— but  it  seem- 
ed that  the  noble  lord  was  at  the 
head  of  another  society  of  a  far 
more  formidable  nature,  namely— 
the  Expenceans^— For  his  own  part, 
he  was  no  secret  conspirator.  He 
belonged  to  the  Hampden  club  and 
to  the  Union  club,  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  avowing  it«  But  the 
noble  lord  was  an  old  offender.  The 
conduct  of  the  noble  lord  in  Ire- 
land was  not  forgotten,  and  the 
same  bloody  track  which  he  had 
followed  there  he  wished  to  come 
on  here.  Was  it  not  matter  of  his* 
tory,  that  at  the  time  to  whidi  he 
alluded,  Ireland  had  been  filled 
with  scenes  of  atrocity  which  it  cur- 
dled the  blood  to  think  on«— which 
could  not  be  named  by  any  man  of 
common  feeling  without  shudder- 
ing, though  the  noble  lord  could 
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allade  to  them  as  calmly  as  if  he 
were  talnng  a  dish  of  tea  ?  He  there- 
fore warned  die  house  not  to  allow 
the  noble  lord  to  lead  them  on  in 
the  same  path.  In  this  kingdom 
the  Doble  lord  dealt  in  retailing 
seats ;  in  Ireland  he  had  acted  the 
part  of  a  wholesale  merchant,  and 
had  bought  up  the  parliament 
wholesale ;  and  then*  when  it  had 
loet  the  afiectlons  of  the  people  of' 
Ireland,  he  persuaded  it  to  commit 
suicide^  and  put  an  end  to  their  ex* 
istence  by  their  own  hands.  The 
report  said,  that  **  few,  if  any,  of 
the  higher  orders"  were  implicated 
in  these  proceedings.  Who  are 
those  few?  Why  are  tJiey  not 
named  ?  This  sentence  alone  was 
sufficient  to  damnify  the  whole  re* 
port*  The  committee,  it  was  true, 
included  S4>me  members  from  his 
bide  of  the  hoase;  but  then  only 
such  of  them  as  were  notorious 
alarmists.  One  of  them  was  a  no- 
ble lord,  who  said  that  he  could  not 
mention  the  subject  of  reform  with- 
out his  nerves  tremblinc;.  As  to  the 
proposal  of  gagging  bills,  it  would 
be  better  to  propose  at  once  that  to 
speak  of  reform  in  parliament  was 
treason. 

Mr.  William  Elliott  began  by 
saying,  that  he  hoped  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient apology  for  his  saying  a  few 
words  as  to  the  motives  which  guid- 
ed him  in  resolving  upon  a  measure 
in  which  he  should  be  sorry  to  see 
the  house  embarked  without  due 
deliberation.  It  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  answer  the  speech  of  the  ho- 
nourable baronet  who  spoke  last. 
Declamations  against  the  proposed 
measures,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  they  were  not  consistent 
with  the  constitution,  would  not  ad- 
vance them  one  step  in  the  question. 
These  measures  were  not  proposed 
as  speoulative  improvements  on  the 


constitution,  but  as  essentially  ne« 
cessary  to  its  safety.  We  might  be 
in  that  situation  which  was  not  un- 
common in  human  afiairs-— obliged 
to  choose  between  two  evils— ob- 
liged to  adopt  what  was  not  good 
in  itself,  but  which  ws^s  necessary 
to  prevent  worse.  The  point  at  is- 
sue was,  whether  a  portion  of  the 
community  were  to  be  permitted  to 
pervert  some  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  means  of  positive  evil,  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace, 
to  the  highest  crimes  against  the 
state ;  or  whether  we  should  not 
rather  consent  to  the  temporary  susp 
pension  of  the  rights  thus  pervert- 
ed I  The  question  was  one  of  daor 
ger.  Although  on  the  whole  he 
concurred  witn  his  right  honourable 
friend  ^Mr.  Ponsonby),  yet  he  b€« 
Iteved  tnerc  was  one  point  on  whfcl». 
they  differed,  and  on  that  point  the* 
question  was  as  to  the  extent  and 
magnitude  of  the  danger.  If  aA 
extensive  plot  had  been  discovered 
—with  many  men  in  arros*-fwith 
leaders  and  all  the  preparations  that 
could  make  such  a  plot  most  for- 
midable— that  would  not  be  a  ques- 
tion for  legislation,  but  for  the 
field;—- We  should  then  be  at  the 
very  crisis  which  we  were  now 
bound  to  prevent. — The'  danger 
was,  that  a  systematic  attempt  had 
been  made  to  corrupt,  morally  and 
politically,  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people.  Some  persons  seemed  to 
treat  the  whole  matter  with  con- 
tempt because  only  the  lower  classes 
were  involved  ;  but  he  would  say 
that  it  must  be  considered  that  in 
them  was  lodged  the  whole  phys^ 
cal  force,  which,  if  a  fit  opportu- 
nity offered,  would  be  employed 
against  the  state.  Societies  had 
been  established — some  openly  a- 
vowing  the  design  to  overthrow  all 
the  existing  establishments— to  con- 
found all  rank  and  property.^— while 
£  4*  others 
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others  were  working  under  the  mask 
of  reform,  in  its  most  extravagant 
shape  ^     He  did  not  wish  to  beun* 
dersto'od  as  speaking  disrespectfully 
of  the  cause  of  reform  in  general. 
All    these  societies  had  the  same 
ultimate    object    in   view.     They 
wished  by  all  or  any  means  to  gain 
i^yer  the  people  to  become  their  in- 
struments, and  then  they  knew  that 
the  other  branches  of  the  state — 
the  aristocracy  and  the  crown — 
would  be  as  dust  in  the  balance. 
There  was  no  limit  which  could  be 
set  to  the   industry  and  assiduity 
with  which  these  persons  had  pro- 
pagated their  doctrines.     Libraries 
ivere  collected,  and  the  press  em- 
ployed for  the  propagation  of  bias-, 
phemy  and  sedition  m  every  form, 
to  propagate  any  doctrine  which 
might  work  up  and  inflame   the 
minds  of  the  people.   By  such  pro* 
ceedings  the  very  foundations  of 
society  were  at  stake.     But  when 
it  went  so   far    that  arms  were 
provided — ^when  enterprises  of  the 
utmost  atrocity  were  not  merely 
c6ntemplated    but    undertaken  — 
then,  indeed,  strong  measures  were 
necessary.     As    to   that   part   of 
the  proposal  which  went  lo  give 
power  against  suspected  persons, 
m  his  conscience,  he  did  think  that 
this  was  a  power  with  which  the 
safety  of  the  country  required  that 
the  government  should  be  intrusted 
for  a  time.  It  wasnecessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  themselves 
—it  was  necessary  in  order  to  save 
the  state  -from  the  most  dangerous 
machinations*    As   to   what   was 
said   about   libelling   tlie    people, 
whatever  visionary  projectors  might 
try  to  put  into  the  heads  of  the  mul- 
titude, be  and  those  who  thought 
with  him,  had  the  interests  of  the 
people  deeply  at  heart.     Did  not 
history  prove  that  a  very  small  but 
active  minority  was  able  to  over- 


turn any  thing?  Was  there  any 
man  who  could  say,  that  if  this 
spirit  was  not  stopped — ^when  so 
many  manufacturers  were  idle-* 
when  there  were  so  many  discharg* 
ed  sailors  and  soldiers — it  would 
not  grow  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
most  absolute  power  would  be  re- 
quired to  put  It  down  ? — ^A  power 
little  short  of  despotism  would 
scarcely  be  sufficient.  It  was  there* 
fore  for  the  protection  of  the  free* 
dom  of  the  country  that  he  sup- 
ported this  measure.  As  to  what 
had  been  said  by  way  of  argument' 
turn  ad  bominem^  that  when  men 
were  long  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
in  one  way,  their  minds  became 
prejudiced ;  this  was  certainly  true. 
But  if  the  proposition  was  true  on 
one  side,  it  was  so  oo  the  other. 
If  his  mind  was  in  that  parti* 
cular  train  of  prejudice  which  saw 
danger  where  there  was  none,  theirs 
was  in  another  which  saw  no  dan- 
ger— where  the  great  majority 
of  the  house  and  of  the  country 
saw  it. 

The  honourable  Mr.  Lamb  de- 
nied that  the  report  was  in  reality 
what  it  was  called,  a  libel  on  the 
people  of  England^  It  took  the  ut- 
most care  to  distinguish  between 
the  sound  part  of  the  people  and 
the  incendiaries;  between  those  who 
endeavoured  to  delude  them,  and 
the  more  worthy  part  of  them,  who 
had  not  been  misled  or  excited. 
The  honourable  baronet,  in  order 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  report* 
and  on  those  of  this  side  of  the 
house  who  concurred  in  its  state- 
ments and  inferences,  had  described 
him  (Mr.  Lamb)  and  his  friends  as 
notorious  alarmists.  This  giving 
of  names  was  neither  decent  nor 
parliamentary,  nor  gentleman-like. 
— If  this  lan^^uage  was  not  con- 
sistent with  Uie  usage  of  parlia- 
ment, he  would  then  say,  that  the  ho- 
nourable 
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ooorable  baronet's  expressions  "were 
not  consistent  with  his  usual  good 
taste. — If  he  (Mr.  Lamb)  were  to 
retort  upon  the  honourable  baronet, 
and  call  him,  in  return  for  notori- 
ous alarmist^  a  notorious  jacobin^ 
it  would  not  be  decent  or  parlia- 
mentary ;  and  yet'there  might  be  as 
much  reason  for  this  charge  on  the 
honourable  baronet,  as  for  that 
which  he  had  brought  forward 
against  others. — The*  honourable 
baronet  had  alluded,  not  yery  pro- 
perly, to  a  noble  friend  of  his  (lord 
Milton)  on  a  former  debate,  but  he 
had  entirely  mistaken  his  meaning. 
He  would  not  attribute  motives  to 
any  one ;  but  without  meaning  any 
thing  disrespectful  to  the  honour- 
able baronet,  he  fMr.  Lamb)  might 
say,,  that  to  censure  as  he  (sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett)  had  done,  and  to  deal 
about  general  imputations  and  in. 
sinuations,  required,  in  order  to  jus-> 
tify  it,  a  degree  of  talent,  of  wis- 
dom, and  of  purity,  which,  with  all 
his  wishes  to  think  well  of  the  ho« 
nourable  baronet,  he  could  never 
recognise  him  to  possess.— With  re- 
spect to  the  report  he  would  say, 
that  he  Hrmly  believed  the  truth  of 
its  facts  and  the  justness  of  its  in- 
ferences. It  was  founded  on  the 
best  evidence  that  could  be  pro- 
cured ;  and,  above  all,  was  quali- 
fied by  the  evidence  of  circum- 
stances. There  appeared  to  the 
committee  to  be  danger,  and  danger 
of  the  most  alarming  icind.  The 
danger  arose  from  clubs  determined 
to  carry  their .  objects  by  physical 
force.  It  was  not  the  Spencean 
plan  that  appeared  on  paper,  with 
all  its  absurdities  about  it ;  but  it 
was  a  general  system  of  combina- 
tion cruelly  oppressive  in  many 
cases,  and  highly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  country.  Many 
had  relied  on  the  absurdity  of  the 
Spencean  plan  as  destructive  of  its 


danger ;  but  he  (Mr.  Lambjf  was 
afraid  he  conld  not  pay  so  high  a 
compliment  to  the  people  in  this  or 
in  any  other  country,  as  to  suppose 
that  the  absurdity  of  a  project,  if 
the  end  seemed  desirable,  was  a 
sufficient  argument  against  any  at- 
tempt to  realize  it.  It  was  certainly 
wild  and  visionary,  if  viewed  in  aU 
its  parts ;  but  its  commencement  in 
plunder  might  not  be  so  objection- 
able to  its  adherents.  It  might  be 
said  of  it,  as  was  said  of  reform, 
that  some  would  take  steps  and 
gain  a  beginning,  some  would  go 
the  length  of  Brentford,  and  oihers 
would  pass  on  to  Windsor.  So  the 
Spenceans  would  seize  the  property 
of  the  country,  and  wrest;  it  from 
its  present  possessors,  whatever 
might  afterwards  become  of  them 
or  it.  They  reminded  him  of  what 
Napoleon  said  when  he  was  advised 
not  to  enter  the  palace  of  the  Thuil- 
leries  before  his  coronation  as  em- 
peror, «*  I  will  enter  it  to-morrow,** 
said  he,  *<  and  I  shall  not  go  out  so 
easily  as  the  last  inhabitant.** 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  explained.— » 
He  did  not  mean  alarmists  in  a  bad 
sense ;  but  jacobin  could  not  be 
used  in  a  good  one,  as  it  generally 
passed  for  cut-throat. 

Lord  Milton,  in  explanation  of 
his  meaning  on  a  former  debate, 
said  that  he  used  the  expression 
about  reform  touching  a  chord  that 
vibrated  without  his  control,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  that 
he  was  alarmed  at  reform,  but  for 
stating  that  it  was  a  subject  on 
which  he  was  almost  disposed  to 
speak  long,  and  in  delivering  his 
sentiments  on  which  he  might  be 
tedious  to  the  house. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  contended 
the  laws  were  sufficiently  strong, 
provided  they  were  put  into  execu- 
tion. He  feared  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance had  not  been  employed  by  mi- 
nisters ; 
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nisters  j  in  fact,  he  had  heard  of 
BO  prosecutions  upon  the  &ubjects 
complained  of,  though  some  were 
of  no  very  recent  date. 

The  attorney-general  said,  that 
the  government  with  reluctance  in- 
troduced any  measures  of  addi* 
tional  severity.  The  noble  lord  was 
not  mistaken  in  calculating  the  ef- 
'  feet  of  the  existing  laws,  as  his  ho- 
nourable and  learned  friend  (sir 
Samuel  Romilly)  had  stated.  If 
statutes  could  be  evaded,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  amend  them.  His  ho- 
nourable and  learned  friend  asked 
what  the  law  officers  of  the  crown 
had  been  doing  ?  They  had  looked 
long  and  anxiously  at  the  subjects 
of  tne  report's  complaints,  but  they 
could  not  reach  them.  The  most 
blasphemous  and  seditions  publican 
lions,  as  they  appeared  every  where, 
they  were  unable  to  restrain,  from- 
their  numbers.— The  rule  on  which 
he  acted  was  to  prosecute  as  little 
as  possible.  Fotmerly  a  single  pas- 
sage or  article  in  a  newspaper  was 
all  that  those  in  his  situation  had  to 
prosecute ;  now  he  could  not  fol- 
low up  the  twentieth  part  of  the  pub- 
lications pointed  out  to  his  atten- 
tion. They  were  distributed  by  chil- 
dren;  and  if  any  interruption  was 
given  them,  there  was  the  loudest 
clamour  against  the  invasion  of  the  ' 
libeity  of  the  subject.  He  could 
tell  the  house,  however,  that  some 
of  these  publications  had  been  un- 
der consideration,  and  the  delin- 
quents would  be  sent  before  a  jury 
of  their  countrymen.  He  would 
rather,  however,  err  on  the  side  of 
lenity,  than  appear  to  run  down  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  by  numerous 
prosecutions. 

The  solicitor-general  observed^ 
that  the  report  was  not  confined  to 
the  proceedings  of  one  description 
of  societies,  but  described  an  evil 
resulting  from  a  combination  of 


causes  for  winch  the  law  at  present 
furnished  no  adequate  provision* 
There  was  uadoubtedly  a  law  ibr 
the  punishment  of  riots,  but  there 
was  none  at  present  to  prevent 
them.  He  knew  of  no  proviston 
made  by  any.  statute  that  could  (se 
applied  to  these  societies,  which 
acted  independently  of  each  other^ 
though  upon  principles  common  to 
all,  and  assuming  even  the  same  de- 
nomination. Had  his  honourable 
and  learned  friend  (sir  Samuel 
Romilly)  looked  into  tlie  S9th  of 
the  king,  cap.  79,  with  his  usual  ac- 
curacy, he  must  have  seen,  that 
those  associations  to  which  he  had 
referred  were  not  within  its  mean- 
ing ;  and  his  own  opinion  was,  that 
they  had  been  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  it.  The  object 
of  the  act  was  certainly  to  prevent 
unlawful  confederacies  :  but  it  did 
not  extend  to  societies  which  com<* 
municated  with  each  other  by  dele- 
gates at  public  meetings  ;  and,  per- 
haps, this  was  an  omission  in  that 
act. 

Mr.  Brougham  protested  against 
the  concessions  demanded  by  mini- 
sters, who  this  day  called  upon  pax^ 
liaraent  to  pay  down  the  constitu- 
tion by  instalments — this  night  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
biU,  to-morrow  the  gagging  bilU 
and  the  next,  the  whob  resi4ue  of 
our  once  venerated  laws  and  cbn- 
stitution  in  remain<.ler.  There  were 
many  circumstances  proving  that 
the  committee,  in  recommending 
new  laws  to  meet  existing  circum- 
stances, were  disgracefully  ignorant 
of  those  now  in  torce ;  and  nothing 
evinced  it  more  fully,  tlian  that  the 
noble  lord  who  brought  down  the 
budget  of  new  laws,  proposed  mea^ 
sures  which  were  an  unnecessary 
exercise  of  l^islation.  The  noble 
lord  had  launched  out,  not  in 
charges,  bat  in  something  worse 
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than  charges-— namely,  insinuations 
against  certain  persons,  not  except- 
ing e^en  members  of  that  house*  as 
giving  countenance  to  the  lower 
classes  of  reformers  out  of  doors»  in 
wild  and  exajg;gerated  doctrines. 
He  had  said  that  members  of  that 
house,  in  the  discharge  of  their  pub- 
lic duty,  had  induced  the  lower 
classes  of  society  to  embrace  dan* 
gerous  principles,  and  they  became 
responsible  to  God  and  man  for  the 
consequences  resulting  from  them. 
But  how  should  a  member  of  par- 
liament, in  the  honest  discharge  of 
his  duty,  be  deemed  responsible  for 
die  performance  of  actions  which 
he  had  never  contemplated,  by  per- 
sons of  whose  existence  he  had 
never  been  aware  ^  He  observed, 
that  the  whole  system  now  pro- 
posed by  ministers  seemed  intended 
ibr  the  purpose  of  dividing  the 
members  on  the  side  of  the  house 
Vrith  himself,  or  diverting  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  from  their 
grievances;  but  he  trusted  that 
they  would  experience  a  signal 
failure  in  both,  and  particularly  in 
their  hopes  of  dividing  the  opposi- 
tion. Before  sitting  down,  he  beg* 
ged  leave  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  unhappy  persons  now  commit- 
ted. If  these  bills  passed,  probably 
they  would  never  have  a  trial ;  bat 
if  they  chanced  to  obtain  one,  he 
hoped  nothing  that  took  place  in 
that  house  would  influence  any  per. 
son  in  then  opinion  of  those  indivi- 
duals, whether  acting  either  as 
judge,  jury,  or  spectator*  The  sum 
and  substance  oi  his  opinion  on  the 
measure  was,  that  no  new  laws 
were  necessary,  save  perhaps  in  a 
few  matters  of  very  little  import- 
ance, such  as  submitting  club  and 
lecture  rooms  to, more  immediate 
inspection.  Withthis  protect  against 
the  measure,  in  Ihninct  the  bill 
might  be  brought  in;  but  the  house. 


in  admitting  it,  were  by  no  means 
pledged  to  support  it  in  future. 

Lord  Cochrane  made  a  few  re. 
marks  against  so  violent  an  en* 
croachraent  upon  the  constitution. 
He  proceeded  to  state,  that  no  re- 
source would  ultimately  be  left  to 
the  people  but  that  of  withholding 
their  money  from  the  tax-gatherer, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  ge«* 
neral  cry  of  Order,  and  an  appeal 
to  the  chair. 

The  speaker  declared,  that  the 
language  of  the  noble  lord  was  no- 
thing less  than  to  encourage  resist- 
ance to  the  laws. 

Lord  Cochrane  said,  nothing  was 
further  from  his  mind  than  the  idea 
of  active  resistance;  but  he  con* 
ceived  he  was  justified  in  alluding 
to  a  passive  resistance  in  withhold*^ 
ing  supplies  which  enabled  the 
crown  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Canning  did  not  intend  de« 
taining  the  house  long  from  that 
vote,  on  which  to-night  it  appeared 
there  was  little  practical  difference 
of  opinion  ;  and  he  thought  new 
arguments  were  little  wanted  in  aid 
of  a  cause  which  was  already  com- 
pletely triumphant.  There  were, 
however,  some  points  in  the  speech 
of  an  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
deman  (Mr.  Brougham)  on  which 
he  wished  to  o£Fer  a  few  observa* 
tions.  He  had  often  remarked,  that 
those  who  were  most  incredulous 
themselves,  were  the  persons  who 
drew  most  largely  on  the  credulity 
of  others ;  but  never  in  his  life  had 
he  seen  tliis  so  strongly  exemplified 
as  in  the  course  of  the  present  de- 
bate, when  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,  doubting  all 
that  had  been  reported  to  the  house 
by  the  committee,  which  compre^ 
hended  some  of  his  own  friend^ 
who  were  unanimous  in  giving  it 
their  sanction^caHed  upon  the  house 
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not  to  believe  the  extravagant  fie* 
tion ;  that  wh^  thejr  had  heard  was 
but  a  plot  invented  by  ministers  to 
defeat  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
phalanx  opposed  to  them,,  to  inves- 
tigate their  conduct,  and  drive  them 
from  their  seats.  What  could  be 
more  preposterous  than  such  an 
idea  ?  Those  who  could  receive  it 
must  first  believe  that  ministers  had 
drawn  up  a  set  of  extravagant  prin. 
ciples  to  be  cii^culated  among  the 
people,  and  afterwards  sought  out 
individuals  frantic  enough  to  adopt 
them,  and  to  attempt  to  carry  them 
into  effect  by  physical  strength.  All 
this  must  be  assumed ;  and  then*it 
must  be  supposed  the  several  parts 
of  this  plot  were  so  securely  ar- 
ranged, that  ministers  were  not 
afraid  of  submitting  them  to  a  com^ 
mittee  of  that  house ;  and,  having 
done  this,  had  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing over  the  whole  of  the  committee, 
consisting  of  gentlemen  in  the  habit 
of  opposing  them,  as  well  as  those 
who  usually  acted  with  them,  to 
give  this  plot  their  undivided  sup* 
port.  Of  all  he  had.ever  heard,  the 
hypothesis  on  which  the  house  had 
been  called  upon  to  discredit  what 
had  been  propounded  to  them,  and 
which  was  supported  by  evidence* 
and  to  believe  what  had  been  thus 
suggested  to  them,  and  which  had 
no  foundation  in  fact,  was  the  most 
extravagant.  But  it  had  been  said, 
it  was  very  extraordinary  that  it 
should  appear  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  tliat  government  had 
information  of  some  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  were  the  subject  of  it  in 
the  month  of  November,  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  circumstance, 
advised  the  prince  regent  to  pro- 
rogue the  parliament  What  was 
^there  extraordinary  in  this  ?  Though 
certain  circumsiances  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  report  had 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  ministers 


in  the  monthof  Nowmber,yet  did  it 
appear  that  at  that  period  they  wore 
that  aspect  which,  on  further  in- 
quiry, it  was  fouiid  they  had  as- 
sumed ?  Did  it  appear,  if  their  cha-> 
racter  was  what  it  had  subsequently- 
proved,  that  government  were  in- 
formed of  it  ?  Did  it  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  report,  that  up  to  the 
first,  or  even  up  to  the  second 
meeting  at  Spafields,  ministers  had 
reason  to  believe  those  who  ap- 
peared at  them  might  be  as  igncK 
rant  of  any  serious  design  to  at- 
tempt an  insurrection,  as  that  un- 
happy man  had  been  whose  peti- 
tion had  this  day  been  laid  on  their 
table  (Mr.  Hunt),  and  who,  in  the 
innocence  and  vanity  of  his  heart,  it 
should  seem,  mounted  the  tempo- 
rary rostrum  prepared  for  him,  and 
on^y  intending  to  make  a  splash, had 
been  unconsciously  forwarding  the 
views  of  those  who  had  no  object 
but  rebellion?  The  members  of 
the  government,  like  every  other 
individual  in  the  nation,  could  not 
but  know  that  a  very  strong  feeling 
had  been  excited  :  they  knew  that 
in  a  time  of  great  public  distress 
the  people  were  likely  to  be  ope- 
rated on  by  designing  men,  if  not  to 
the  danger  of  the  state,  at  least  in  a 
way  likely  to  lead  to  much  practical 
mischief,  and  their  own  undoing. 
They  knew  these  things  j  but  pos- 
sessed of  such  knowledge,  was  it 
their  duty  to  call  all  the  resident 
gentry  of  the  country  from  their 
homes  at  such  a  time,  where  it 
might  reasonably  be  hoped  their 
presence  would  have  tended  most 
effectually  to  check  seditious  prac- 
tices ?  Far  from  thinking  this  would 
have  been  proper  at  that  period,  had 
they  then  actually  been  assembled 
in  London,  he  should  have  thought 
their  dispersion  and  their  return  to 
their  several  counties  would  have 
been  a  measure  of  infinite  wisdom. 
Ministers 
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Ministers  had  held  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  give  the  subject  the  fullest 
consideration  before'  they  deter- 
mined to  bring  it  in  any  shape  be- 
fore parliament,  and  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  objections  which  had 
been  urged  that  night  against  the 
course  they  had  thought  it  their  duty 
to  pursue.  Did  it  not  seem  from 
thetr  general  conduct,  that  there  had 
been  something  like  reluctance  on 
their  part  to  come  to  parliament  for 
extraordinary  powers?  When  it  was 
seen  that  bad  men  were  labouring 
to  graft  on  distress  sedition,  to  sti- 
mulate want  to  rebellion,  and  to 
make  public  calamity  subservient 
to  the  views  of  those  whose  pro- 
ceedings, though  likely  to  end  in 
their  own  destruction,  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  state ;  they  had  then 
come  to  parliament  for  extraordi- 
nary powers;  but  was  it  wrong* in 
them  to  wait,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
reasonable  time,  till  other  means 
for  averting  the  evil  had  been  tried, 
and  found  insufficient?  The  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman 
had  objected  to  the  proposition 
now  before  th^m  being  submitted 
to  their  consideration,  till  it  had 
been  decided  by  the  house  that  the 
laws  already  in  force  were  not  equal 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times* 
This  question,  he  thought,  ought 
to  have  been  first  disposed  of;  but 
he  (Mr.  Canning)  would  assert, 
that,  practically,  the  house  must  be 
brought  to  decide  on  that  question 
that  nighti  If  the  house  were  of 
opinion  that  the  present  hws  were 
sttfiBcient,  of  course  they  would  re- 
ject the  present  motion,  and  declare 
new  ones  to  be  unnecessary.  The 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
had  admitted  the  danger  to  be  press- 
ing, but  he  was  very  angry  with  the 
report  for  not  defining  the  extent  of 
the  danger,  Buthe(Mr*firougham) 
had  falten  into  a  similar  error.  He 


had  committed  the  fault  of  which 
he  accused  others;  for,  admitting 
the  danger  to  be  great,  he  (Mr. 
Canning )  had  in  vain  watched  the 
coutse  of  the  learned  gentleman's 
speech,  to  hear  him  attempt  to  set 
limits  to  its  magnitude.  He  had 
done  nothing  of  the  kind ;  nor  had 
he  said  any  thing  in  fact  on  this' 
point,  that  could  separate  his  (Mr. 
Brougham's)  opinions  from  those 
of  his  friends  in  the  committee.  The 
danger  to  be  apprehended,  was  that 
which  might  follow  successful  ef- 
forts to  subvert  the  morality,  the 
religion,  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
people ;  and  by  a  combmation  of  the 
oppositcs  of  these,  to  accomplish 
designs  abhorrent  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  man ;  designs,  which  not 
only  went  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion of  England,  but  to  overthrow 
the  whole  frame  of  sociery.  But 
these  projects  were  said  to  be  vi- 
sionary, and  the  learned  gentleman 
thought  they  had  never  been  of  im- 
portance till  they  were  brought  into 
notice  by  persecution.  Persecution ! 
Did  this  character  belong  to  the 
proceedings  instituted  against  those 
who  had  set  out  on  their  career  in 
opposition  to  all  law  ?— But  it  was 
true  that  the  schemes  of  these  per- 
sons were  visionary ;  and  he  would 
admit  that  they  had  lain  by  for 
twenty  years  without  being  found 
to  produce  mischief.  It  was  not 
so  much  to  these  doctrines  that  he 
objected  ;  but  when  their  votaries 
went  fordi  armed,  to  exert  physical 
strength,  not  to  accomplish  their 
avowed  plan — (that  was  impracti- 
cable), but  to  attack  the  existing 
system ;  and  when  their  views  were 
such,  that  having  gained  their  first 
stage  they  were  indifferent  about 
what  might  follow,  so  the  present 
order  of  things  was  changed,  he 
was  of  opinion  there  was  some 
danger.  He  did  not  impute  to  the 
Spenceans 
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Spenceans  that  they  really  wished 
to  divide  the  land ;  no,  but  he^  did 
impute  to  them  that  they  wished  to 
take  it.  Did  he  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  they  would  carry  into 
effect  their  scheme  for  an  agrarian 
division  of  property  ?  No  ;  but  he 
sincerely  believed  (and  all  history 
taught  him  that  the  opinion  was 
not  ill  founded)  that  they  would 
labour  hard  to  accomplish  the  spo- 
liation of  its  present  possessors. 
They  all  knew  that  in  Rome  this 
scheme  had  often  been  brought 
forward,  and  had  always  found 
partisans.  But  on  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  reform,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  dangerous 
designs  of  certain  persons  in  the 
country.  These  were  not  only  op- 
posed by  ministers,  but  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  friends, and  theho- 
nourable  gentleman  himself,  were 
with  them  on  this  point.  The 
learned  gentleman  himself  had  said, 
that  if  some  of  tlie  pl«ns  brought 
forward  out  of  doors  were  carried 
into  effect,  the^  must  lead  to  ruin 
and  confusion.  Was  there  nothing 
alarming  in  these  ?  he  would  ask— • 
was  there  notliing  alarming  in 
plans,  which  gentlemen  so  friendly 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people  as  the 
gentlemen  opposite  were,  thought 
would  be  as  ruinous,  if  reduced  to 
practice,  as  they  were  absurd  in 
theory  ?  It  was  to  check  evils  so 
alarming,  and  in  mercy  to  those 
who  were  engaged  in  those  designs 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  that  the 
irteasures  now  called  for  were  re- 
quired, in  the  hope  that  they  would 
avert  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  the  last  extremity  of  pu- 
nishment. It  was  said  that  the 
numbers  concerned  in  the  late  dis- 
turbahces  were  not  so  great  as  to 
justify  serious  alarm ;  but  he  held 
the  measures  now  under  considera- 
tion to  be  necessary,  to  check  the 


mischief  in  time,  and  to  protect  the 
many  against  the  few,  who  failed 
not  to  make  up  in  violence  what 
they  wanted  in  numbers.  Had  not 
the  history  of  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years  sufficiently  proved^ 
that  the  disaffected  were  not  to  be 
overlooked  because  their  number 
was  not  great?  Could  it  so  soon 
be  forgotten,  how  often  the  world 
had  seen  such  sanguinary  minori- 
ties riding  in  blood  over  the  necks  of 
their  prostrate  countrymen  ?  Ought 
they  to  act  as  if  they  had  not  wit- 
nessed the  scenes  of  the  French 
revolution,  in  which  the  few  were 
seen  triumphant  over  the  many, 
and  in  which  the  absurd  and  incre- 
dible theories  of  desperate  men  had 
been  reduced  to  bloody  practice? 
Who  believed,  when  atheism  was 
professed  in  France,  and  when  it 
was  declared  by  the  national  as- 
sembly, that  the  persuasi<Sn  that 
"  death  was  nothing  moi^e  than  an 
eternal  sleep,"  was  tlie  only  ra» 
tional  creed  for  man— who  believed 
that  such,  impious  absurdity  could 
flourish  ?  Who  would  not  have  held 
up  his  hands  at  the  folly  which  ex- 
pected that  professors  of  such  opi- 
nions could  make  proselytes  ?  But 
ought  they  to  do  this  now,  when 
they  had  ^een  what  had  followed 
—that  proselytes  had  been  made— 
that  a  great  nation,  robbed  of  its  re- 
ligion and  its  morality,  had  been 
robbed  of  the  arms  which  micrht 
have  saved  her  from  anarchy  ?  The 
sovereignty  of  ihe  people  had  been 
asserted }  and  in  their  name  it  was 
known  that  France  had  seen  the 
whole  of  the  upper  orders  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth;  that 
earth  deluged  with  the  best  blood 
of  tlie  people ;  and  those  crimes 
followed  by  a  long  train  of  horrors, 
which  had  ended  in  a  tremendous, 
but  comparatively  salutary  despo- 
tism.   In  what  had  fallen  from  the 
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noble  lord  on  the  subject  of  those 
concerned  in  the  late  disturbances 
having  looked  up  for  support  to 
those  who  it  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, from  their  rank  in  life,  would 
not  lend  themselyes  to  their  designs, 
his  noble  friend  had  not  meant  to 
blame,  but  to  caution  those  who 
might  be  thus  applied  to,  lest,  in- 
tending but  to  countenance  the  os- 
tensible objects  of  particular  meer- 
in^s,they  should  be  made  the  means 
oi  fon?i'arding  projects  which  could 
not  be  avowed,  and  raise  a  phan- 
tom, of  hope  by  which  the  disaf- 
fected might  more  easily  cheat  their 
deluded  followers.  But  it  was  said. 
Who  would  take  the  lead  in  :Aich 
cases  after  what  had  occurred  ?  He 
thought  this  question  had  already 
been  well  answered.  He  did  not 
know  that  any  man  would  come 
forward  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  conspirators, 
but  circumstances  frequently  made 
men.— It  was  not  probable  that 
Robespierre  had  from  infancy  con- 
templated the  bad  dignity  which 
he  had  attained^in  his  mature  years. 
Men  were  formed  according  to  the 
sphere  in  which  they  moved,  from 
tne  habits  and  principles  of  those 
wiili  whom  they  associated.  Re- 
spect for  religion  was  subdued  when 
once  the  name  of  God  was  erased 
frond  the  human  heart :  a  heart  so 
void  was  easily  taught  to  hate  its 
fellow-creatures.  This  borne  in 
mind,  let  any  man  read  but  a  tenth 
part  of  the  publications  now  circu- 
lating in  all  parts  of  the  country 
with  a  devilish  zeal,  and  say,  if 
there  were  not  danger  from  publica- 
tions intentionally  directed  a^inst 
religion,  to  effect  the  destruction  of 
that  creed  which  was  the  best  guard 
of  all  human  virtue— the  best  con- 
solation for  human  inisery.  These 
publications  met  the  eye  in  all 
quarters,  wherever  distress  was  to 


be  inflamed.  Wh6re  politics  were 
discussed,  the  business  of  the  state 
heing. disposed  of,  insulls  to  religion 
succeeded,  as  if  to  show  that  the 
relaxation  of  religion  was  infidelity. 
Under  such  circumstances,  was  it 
too  much  that  government  should 
ask  to  be  armed  with  extraordinary 
powers  ?  We  had,  in  former  times, 
differences  enough  in  this  country, 
but  those  of  our  time  were  very 
different  from  those  of  other  days. 
In  the  civil  wars,  principle  was  op« 
posed  to  principle ;  democracy  was 
opposed  to  aristocracy,  and  demo- 
cracy triumphed.  Negation  was 
not  till  now  opposed  to  principle, 
and  the  work  of  destruction  com- 
menced for  the  sake  of  destroying* 
Independence  was  opposed  toepisco- 
pacy,  and  independence  triumphed, 
but  negation  was  not  opposed  to 
God.  ft  was  left  for  reformers  of 
modem  date  to  strip  tho  mind  of  till 
reverence  for  the  Deity,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  man  to  become  a  re- 
morseless  assassin.  The  same  sense 
of  duty  which  now  caused  ministers 
to  apply  for  these  bills,  would 
cause  them  to  come  to  parliament 
for  still  greater  powers  if  these  be* 
came  necessary ;  but  what  they  had 
asked  they  were  satisfied  would 
prove  sufficient.  Two  of  the  four 
were  approved  by  the  honourable 
gentlenlan.  The  third  he  did  not 
wholly  object  to, though  he  reserved 
to  himself  the  right  of  criticizing  it 
in  its  passage  through  the  house.  It 
was  only  the  fourth  that  met  with 
his  unquahHed  disapprobation.  The 
committee  having  declared  that  the 
ordinary  powers  given  to  ministers 
by  the  constitution  were  not  suffi- 
cient, they  had  performed  their  duty 
by  coming  to  parliament  for  new 
laws.  They  asked  them  not  as  a 
boon  ;  but  urged  by  duty,  they  were 
willing  to  receive  them  to  protect 
the  sound  part  of  the  people  against 
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the  designing  few.  It  vas  the  joint 
duty  of  ministers  and  of  parliament 
to  preserve  the  constitution.  Mi- 
nisters had  done  all  that  it  was  for 
them  to  do :  the  constitution  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  house,  and 
it  was  for  them  to  say  whether  or  not 
it  should  be  preserved — whether  its 
internal  beauty  and  external  gran- 
deur should  be  sacrificed  or  saved. 

Lord  Althorpe  said,  he  should 
not  oppose  the  introduction  of  the 
present  measure,  but  should  reserve 
the  objections  he  had  to  make  to 
some  future  stage  of  it. 

The  house  then  divided  on  the 
first  motion — "  That  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  preventing  se- 
ditious meetings." 
For  the  njotion  -    -     -     190 
Against  it   -    -    -    -    -     14? 
Majority  for  bringing  in  the 

first  bill —  176 

Lord  Casilereagh  brought  in  the 
bill  for  the  more  euectual  prevention 
of  seditious  assemblies.  The  bill  was 
read  a  first,  and  ordered  to  be  read 
a  second  time. 

The  bills  for  rendering  more  pe- 
nal the  attempts  to  seduce  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  of  his  majesty's 
army  and  navy  ;  and  fgr  extending 
the  provisions  of  an  act  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  majesty's  person  to  the 
*  prince  regent,  were  brought  in,  and 
were  severally  read  a  firft,  and  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  second  time,  and 
to  be  printed. 

House  of  commons,  February  26. 
—Lord  Castlereagh  having  moved 
the  first  reading  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus suspension  bill;  Mr.  Bennett 
expressed  his  surprise  that  the  noble 
lord  should  not  have  adduced  a 
syllable  in  support  of  a  bill,  which 
was  to  take  from  the  people,  not  a 
trial  by  jury  only,  but  all  trial.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  in  the 
face  of  a  report  made  in  ITQ^,  and 
another  in  18V2,  both  by  secret  com- 


mittees, the  persons  accused  by  them 
were,  when  tried,  acquitted,  and  the 
testimony  of  nine-tenths  of  the  wit^ 
nesses  proved  to  be  false.  He  su- 
spected that  the  present  report  was 
founded  on  similar  evidence.  The 
idea  €)f  a  handful  of  armed  rioters 
taking  the  barracks  by  surprise-— 
also  the  Tower  and  the  bridges,  was 
too  ridiculous  to  dwell  upon.  And 
who  were  these  conspirators  ?  what 
were  their  means?  Six  men  in  a 
waggon,  with  a  stocking  full  of 
ammunition !  He  dared  any  mem. 
her  of  the  committee  to  say  that 
there  Was  one  nobleman,  one  gentler 
man  implicated,  or  even  any  of  the 
middle  classes  of  society. 

The  lord  advocate  of  Scotland 
said,  he  had  given  evidence  before' 
the  committee.  Early  in  January 
he  learnt  that  secn^  meetings  bad 
been  held  in  Glasgow ;  that  a  con- 
spiracy was  organized  there  j  and 
that  the  members  were  bound  by  a 
secret  oath. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  if  the  pre- 
sent motion  passed,  he  should  pro- 
pose in  the  committee  some  clause 
against  the  torture  of  prisoners  who 
might  be  the  victims  of  this  mea- 
sure $  so  that,  if  their  personal  li- 
berty was  to  be  restrained,  they 
should  endure  nothing  more.  It 
might  be  said,  that  it  was  sought  to 
suspend  the  act  but  for  a  short  time ; 
but  no  man  who  appreciated  the 
value  of  liberty,  or  knew  the  horrors 
of  a  dungeon,  could  consider  any 
time  short  that  was  passed  in  a 
prison. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  reply,  said, 
the  honourable  baronet's  speedi  was 
not  made  to  convince  the  house, 
but  was  addressed  to  persons  in  an- 
otherplace. — Being  called  to  orders 
the  speaker  said  that  all  speeches 
made  within  those  walls  must  be 
considered  as  delivered  only  to  the 
house* 
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Messrs.  F.  Lewis,  Wynne^Wrot- 
teslef,  and  Counenay,  spoke  in  fa« 
roar  of  the  bill;  lords  Russell^  AU 
tliorp,  and  Rancliffe,  with  sir  S. 
Rominy  and  Mr.Ponsonby,  against 
it.  The  second  reading  was  ulti* 
mately  carried  by  S7S  to  98 — Ma- 
jority  175. 

Feb.  €7.— The  chancellor  of  the 
eiEchequer  moved,  that  the  honse  do 
go  into  a  committee  on  the  habeas 
corpas  susp^sion  bill.  Messrs.  Cur- 
wen  and  Man7at  spoke  against  it» 
and  Messrs.  Greniell  and  Lockhart 
in  its  defence.  The  house  then  re* 
solved  itself  into  a  committee.  The 
blanks  were  filled  up,  and  the  report 
was  brought  up. 

Feb.  28 — Sir  Jatoies  Shaw  pre. 
sented  a  petition  from  the  common 
council  of  London  against  the  sus. 
pension  of  the  habeas  corpus,  which 
sir  James  considered  as  unnecessary. 
^  Mr.  Brougham  presented  a  pe- 
"  cition  from  Liverpool  on  the  same 
subject. 

On  the  third  reading  of  the  habe- 
as corpus  suspension  bill,  Messrs. 
Bankes,  W.  Quiu,  Protheroe, 
Lambe,  the  lord  advocate,  the  at- 
torney genex^il,  and  sir  Arthur  Pi- 
S>tt,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  bill : 
essrs.  M.  A.  Taylor,  Lyttleton, 
W.  Smith,  Tiemey,  sir  S.  Romilly, 
and  lord  G.  Cavendish,  spoke 
against  it.  The  third  reading  was 
then  carried,  on  a  division,  by  965 
to  103  }  majority  162. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  moved  a  clause 
which  went  to  limit  the  duration  of 
die  ^ill  to  theSOth  May,  which  was 
negatived  by  239  to  97* 

House  of  lords,  March  5. — Lord 
Holland  wished  to  be  informed  by 
the  noUe  and  learned  lord  (Eldon) 
on  the  woolsack,  whether  an  indi- 
vidual, unfortunately  detained  in 
any  prison  by  order  of  government, 
under  the  power  given  bv  the  ha- 
beas corpus  suspension  biU,  would 
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Iiave  the  means  allowed  htm  of  pe- 
titioning parliament;  or,  if  that 
should  be  tliought  to  involve  too 
much  publicity,  at  least  of  petition- 
ing the  sovereign.  He  was  the 
more  desirous  of  being  informed 
upon  this  point,  because  knowing 
the  kind  or  regulation  that  was  en- 
forced in  some  prisons,  it  was  of 
essential  importance  that  an  indi- 
vidual, placed  in  the  situation  he 
alluded  to,  should  not  be  debarred 
from  the  free  exercise  of  the  right 
of  making  an  application  to  the  go* 
vemmcnt  respecting  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case. 

The  lord  chancellor  sard,  that 
eveiy  individual  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion of  treason,  by  order  of  govern^ 
ment,  and  detained  under  the  pro- 
visionsof  this  bill,  had  in  his  favour 
the  presumption  of  law,  which  al- 
ways supposed  every  person  under 
accusation  to  be  intKicent,  until 
proved  to  be  guilty ;  and  as  far  as 
he  could  answer  a  general  question,  • 
every  individual  in  that  situation 
had  the  ri^ht  of  petitioning  either 
the  sovereign  or  the  parliament  i  a 
right  whicn  the  gaoler^  in  whose 
custod]^  he  was,  had  no  right  to  de- 
prive him  of.  He  must  observe,  at 
the  same  time,  that  this  privilege 
would  not  be  allowed  to  be  asserted 
as  a  mere  colourable  pretext  with  a 
view  to  other  objects. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
some  discnssion  took  place  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  seditious  as- 
sembly bill.  The  solicitor*general 
said  that  meeting  called  by  lord* 
lieutenants,  justices  of  the  peace, 
or  the  mayor,  aldermen,  or  other 
officers  of  a  corporation,  or  divi- 
sion of  a  corporation,  would  not  be 
afiected  by  this  bill.  Another  open- 
ing to  petitioning  was  left|  foros 
a  requisition  being  signed  by  seven 
resident  householders,  a  meeting 
night  at  any  time  or  place  be  con* 
F  vcned; 
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yened;  but  the  justices  who  attend- 
ed at  such  meeting  would  be  au- 
thorized to  declare  it  an  unlawful 
assembly,  if  it  proceeded  to  discuss 
any  subject  tending  to  alter  matters 
of  state,  without  the  authority  of 
king  and  parliament.  Another  re- 
gulation wast  tliat  any  person  pro- 
pounding matters  of  that  sort,  or 
propounding  any  seditious  matter, 
might  be  taken  up  for  so  doine. 
All  those  regulations  were  precisely 
similar  to  what  had  been  introduced 
into  the  bill  of  1 797.  The  first  ob- 
ject of  the  measure,  therefore,  was 
to  prevent  any  meetings  or  assem- 
blies of  above  fifty  persons,  except 
«ttch  meetings  of  corporate  bodies, 
'&c«  as  he  had  already  mentioned, 
and  except  such  as  were  called  to- 
gether upon  a  notice  signed  by  se- 
ven householders.  In  the  com- 
mittee, however,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  propose  a  clause  to  prevent 
those  meetings,  so  convened  by 
seven  househoulders,  from  bein^ 
adjourned,  and  to  prevent  their 
being  held  at  any  other  time  or 
place  than  should  be  at  first  speci- 
fied, by  way  of  adjournment.  A 
second  object  of  the  bill  would  be 
to  prevent  the  existence  of  debating 
societies,  lecture-rooms,  reading- 
rooms,  &c.  for  admission  to  whica 
money  was  received,  .  He  should 
further  observe,  that  the  89th  of  the 
king  had  for  its  object  to  suppress 
by  name  certain  societies,  whose 
existence  was  regarded  as  prejudi- 
cial and  detrimental  to  the  sute  ; 
it  also  declared  other  societies  to  be 
unlawful  which  were  constituted  in 
a  particular  way,  such  as  imposing 
oaths,  engagements,  tests,  declara- 
tions, &c«  or  having  branches,  di- 
visions, employing  delegates,  &c. 
Another  object  of  the  bilTwould  be 
to  suppress  a  particular  society  or 
societies,  calling  themselves  Spen- 
ceaosy  or  Spencean  philanthropists. 


If  ever  there  was  a  society,  the  doc- 
trines of  which  were  utterly  subver- 
sive of  every  well-regulated  state, 
subversive  o  tall  property,  order,  and 
good  government,  it  was  that  so* 
ciety.  At  the  present  moment 
there  was  an  immense  number  of 
persons  who  belonged  to  it;  and 
therefore,  without  inquiring  whe- 
tlier  it  employed  delegates  or  not, 
it  was  condemned  by  tne  very  doc- 
trines which  it  promulgated,  and 
was  rendered  as  unlawful  as  any 
corresponding  society  that  ever  ex- 
isted. With  respect  to  the  using  of 
delegates  or  ^missionaries,  he  was 
aware  that  many  societies  of  the 
most  exemplary  kind  did  so  :  he 
believed  the  Quakers  had  persons 
who  visited  their  different  comma* 
nities  in  that  character,  though  un- 
der a  difierent  appellation,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  a  provision  in 
the  act,  to  except  from  its  opera- 
tion all  societies  constituted  for  cha- 
ritable or  religious  purposes*  The 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
then  concluded  by  moving  the  se* 
cond  reading  of  the  bill. 

Messrs.  Bennett  and  Calvert,  sir 
F.  Burdett  and  lord  Cochrane,  were 
decidedly  averse  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Baring  remarked  that  the  re- 
port said  much  of  the  prevalence  of 
blasphemous  doctrines.  He  be- 
lieved the  reverse  was  the  cas&— 
that  religious  feelings  existed  very 
generally  amongst  the  great  body 
of  the  people — that  wiui  some  it 
might  be  considered  a  period  of  en- 
thusiasm, from  a  desire  to  dive  into 
unfathomable  mysteries,  but  that 
at  aU  events  there  was  no  disposi- 
tion to  throw  contempt  on  the  ve- 
nerable precepts  of  religion. 

House  of  lords,  March  i*— The 
royal  assent  was  notified  by  com- 
mission  to  the  habeas  corpus  sus- 
pension bill. 

House  of  conunons,  March  ?• — 

Mr« 
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Mr.  Cakraft  was  nominated  to  the 
finance  committee,  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  Tierhey,  who  was  indisposed. 
Mr.  Calcraft  then  presented  peti- 
tions from  the  parishes  of  Langton 
and  Swanage,  in  Dorsetshire,  com- 
plaining of  the  poor.rates.  One  of 
these  parishes  had  only  576  inha- 
bitants, and  419  of  them  were  re- 
ceiving parish  relief.  The  rates 
.amounted  to  18  or  IdshiUings  in 
the  pound.  The  other  petition 
was  from  a  parish  which  contained 
ISOO  inhabitants,  not  one  in  seven 
of  whom  were  independent  of  parish 
aid.  Here  those  rateable  to  the  poor 
paid  a  guinea  in  the  pound.  In  one 
of  these  parishes  every  farmer  had 
given  notice  to  quit,  and  in  the  other 
several,  so  that  the  rate  next  year 
would  fall  heavier  on  those  who  re- 
mained. Private  charity  (particu- 
larly a  liberal  donation  from  lord 
Eldon)  had  for  a  short  time  ameli- 
orated the  evil ;  but  the  subscription 
which  had  been  raised,  would  be  ex* 
hausted  the  22d  of  this  month.  He 
should  move  that  these  petitions  be 
referred  to  the  committee  on  the 
poor  laws ;  at  the  same  time  he 
must  regret  that  there  was  no  equa- 
lization of  these  burthens  over  all 
classes  of  property.  The  fund- 
holder  should  be  made  liable  to  the 
assessments  which  afiected  those  less 
able  to  pay  them. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  h^  wished 
to  make  only  one  observation  on 
this  subject;  The  house  and  the 
country  ought  always  to  keep  in 
view,  that  a  great  proportiom  of  the 
wages  of  labour  ofthe  country  were 
paid  out  of  the  poor's  rates.  The 
farmers  from  a  system,  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  which  had  been  already  too 
much  felt,  had  been  long  in  the  ha- 
bit, in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
of  paying  a  great  proportion  of  the 
wages   of  fanning  labour  in  the 


shape  of  poor's  rales.  This  ac- 
counted, in  a  great  measure,  for  the 
rapid  rise  in  the  amount  6f  the  poor's 
rates  from  1}  to  upwards  of  seven 
miUions.  He  was  convinced  that 
in  cases  where  19/.  or  20s.  in  the 
pound  were  paid  for  poor's  rates, 
15s.  of  that  would  be  found  to  be 
wages  paid  in  the  shape  of  poor's 
rates.  The  country  could  not  in 
any  other  sense  have  supported  such 
a  load  of  taxes. 

Mr.  Curwen  observed,  that  with 
respect  to  the  fund-holders,  it  was 
indeed  true  that  a  great  part  of  the 
property  of  the  country,  for  want  of 
means  at  coming  at  it,  had  hitherto 
escaped  from  bearing  its  share.  The 
more  he  contemplated  the  subject, 
the  more  he  was  convinced  that  the 
house  ought,  before  they  separated, 
to  take  some  measures  for  subjecting 
the  fund-holders  to  their  share  of 
the  burdens  of  the  poor's  rates, 
without  which  it  would  be  found 
impossible  to  continue  to  relieve 
'  the  distresses  of  the  country. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  said,  he  was  con* 
vinccd  that  when  the  fund-holder 
was  trenched  upon,  and  throuirh 
him  honour  and  public  faith  wer<» 
violated,  the  present  distress  would 
be  increased  tenfold.  He  augured 
much  from  the  present  state  of  the 
funds^  which  held  out  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  the  monied  interest 
would  assist  the  Imdholders  by  way 
of  mortgage,  which  could  not  be 
hoped  for  when  the  funds  afforded 
5  per  cent,  on  money  invested.  He 
was  convinced  that  any  interference 
with  the  fund-holder  would  there- 
fore be  an  injury  to  the  land-holder 
also.  He  was  surprised  that  the 
member  for  Carlisle  (Mr. Curwen), 
who  was  remarkable  for  sound 
sense,  should  have  joined  in  so  wild 
a  theory  as  the  proposal  for  break- 
ing faith  with  the  creditor.  He 
F  2  thought 
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thought  it  would  be  most  desirable 
to  increase  the  circulatinjE^  medium^ 
which  would  give  a  facility  to  the 
employment  of  the  labouring  cl  sses 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  do 
more  to  restore  prosperity  than 
any  remedies  which  had  been  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said,  he  was  an- 
xious to  correct  an  erroneous  idea 
which  a  noble  lord  (Cochmne)  had 
either  expressed  or  implied,  namely, 
that  it  was  in  contemplation,  by 
way  of  reform  in  the  poor's  laws, 
to  propose  to  refuse  relief  to  able* 
bodied  men  who  were  without  em- 
ployment. No  such  idea  was  en- 
tertained, he  believed,  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  house,  and  certainly  not 
by  any  member  of  the  committee  on 
the  poor  laws:  the  idea  entertained 
by  the  committee,  was  to  encourage 
industry,  but  by  no  means  to  refuse 
relief  when  industry  was  found  un- 
availin?.  He  agreed  in  what  had 
been  said  by  the  noble  lord  (Castle- 
reagh),  as  to  the  bad  effects  of  mix- 
ing up  poor's  rates  with  the  wages 
of  labour,  but  he  denied  that  this 
system  had  been  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  landlords. 

Mr.  Brougham  protested  as  well 
against  tlie  proposal  of  the  noble 
lord  (Cochrane)  as  that  of  the  ho- 
nourable baronet,  who  had  pro- 
fessed so  much  abhorrence  of  the 
noble  lord's  proposition.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  noble  lord's 
project  for  reducing  the  interest  of 
the  debt,  and  the  honourable  ba. 
ronet's  proposal  for  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  circulating  medium, 
was  only  the  difference  between  two 
modes  of  bankruptcy,  or,  as  had 
been  well  expressed  by  a  celebrated 
writer  on  these  subjects,  the  dtff(> 
rente  between  secret  fraud  and 
Ojpen  violence.  The  distresses  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  were 


under-rated ;  for  the  average  nte 
of  wages  was  not  more  thaa  Si* 

The  petitions  were  brought  up 
and  read. 

March  12. — In  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  proposed  a  vote  of 
18  millions  of  excheouer  bills  for 
the  serviceof  1817*  The  chancellor 
intimated  tliat  it  was  his  intention 
to  pay  off  the  unfunded  debt  of  Ire- 
land by  exchequer  bills  raised  in 
this  country,  the  interest  of  w*hich 
would  be  only  four  per  cent,  while 
in  Ireland  it  was  five  per  cent.^ 
Agreed  to. 

March  15. — Mr  Brougham,  af^er 
a  long  and  eloquent  speech  on 
the  state  of  the  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  moved, 
"  1st,  That  the  manufactures  of 
the  country  are  in  a  state  of  un- 
exampled difficulty,  that  demanded 
the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
house.  —  ^,  That  that  difficulty 
is  materially  increased  by  the  sy- 
stem of  restrictive  policy,  pursaed 
with  respect  to  foreign  powers, 
which  ought  to  be  rescmded.— Sd, 
That  it  is  further  increased  by  the 
severe  taxation  under  which  the 
country  suffers,  and  which  ought 
to  be  removed  by  every  possible 
means.-— 4th.  'Iliat  the  system  of 
foreign  policy  pursued  by  tlie  Bri- 
tish government  has  not  been  such 
as  to  obtain  for  this  country  those 
advantages  with  respect  to  trade 
and  manufactures,  to  which  the  just 
influence  of  Great  Britain  fairly 
entitltd  her."  The  first  resolution 
having  been  put  from  the  chair. 

The  honourable  F«  Robinson  saw 
that  no  possible  good  could  result 
from  the  adoption  of  this  nu>ti«ni : 
he  would  beg  leave  to  move,  as 
an  amendment,  that  the  boose 
should  pass  to  the  other  orders  of 
the  day. 

After 
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After  the  Question  upon  the 
aRMrndment  had  been  put  from  the 
chair,  Mr.  Brougham  begged  to  ex- 
plain, that  in  what  he  had  said  of 
the  watch  trade  and  unemployed 
tailors,  he  meant  merely  to  advert 
to  them  as  developing  some  of  the 
general  symptoms  ofprevailing  di- 
stress. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  thought  that  the 
ol]ject  of  the  motion  was  to  crimi- 
nate his  majesty  ^s  ministers  on  their 
foreign  policy.  On  this  ground  he 
would  oppose  it. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said  he  was 
willing  to  go  along  with  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman  in 
admitting  the  existence  of  a  great 
degree  ot  distress;  but  the  latter 
pari  of  his  speech  was  rather  di- 
rected to  wound  the  government 
than  to  point  out  the  mods  of  re- 
lieving the  people. 

After  an  able  reply  from  Mn 
Brougham,  the  house  divided.  For 
Mr.  Brougham's  motion  63,  against 
it  1 1 8 ;  majority  55. 

March  17. — In  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house  on  the  East  India 
trade  act,  Mr.  Robinson  submitted 
a  resolution  that  the  privilege  of 
trading  to  the  East  Indies  should  be 
communicated  to  Malta  and  Gib- 
raltar :-r-the  resolution  was  read  a 
second  time. 

Mr.  R.  Ward  stated  that  the  or- 
dinary and  extraordinaries  of  the 
ordnance  estimates  were  in  the  sig- 
gregate  749,000/.  The  charge  for 
the  ordinary  service  was  this  year 
538,000/.  which  wasless  than  the  for- 
mer estimate  by  the  sum  of  135,000/. 
The  extraordinaries  amounted  to 
21 1,000/.  leaving  a  reduction  under 
this  head  of  expense  of  104,000/. 
He  concluded  by  moving  for  a 
sum  of  218,000/.  for  the  service  of 
the  ordnance  till  the  30ch  of  June 
1817- 


Hou«e  of  lords,  March  18.— Lord 
Holland  moved  for  papers  connecjt- 
ed  with  the  treatment  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  at  St.  Helena.  Huma* 
nity  alone,  observed  his  lordship, 
might  justify  such  a  motion ;  but 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only  motive  for 
bringing  the  subject  befere  their 
lordships,  was  a  regard  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  of  parliament, 
and  of  the  crown.  The  heads  of 
complaint  made  by  his  lordship 
were,  1  st,  that  the  liberty  allowed  to 
Buonaparte  of  riding  and  walking 
to  several  parts  of  the  island  had  of 
late  undergone  considerable  ^restric- 
tion. 2d,That  he  was  not  permitted 
to  receive  such  books,  journals, 
newspapers,  and  public  prints,  nor 
to  subscribe  for  such  publications 
as  he  thought  proper.  3d,  That 
Buonaparte  had  been  refused  per- 
mission to  send  a  sealed  letter  to 
the  piince  regent.  4>tb,  That  the 
expense  of  Buonaparce's  establish* 
ment  had  been  curtailed  from 
20,000/.  to  8000/. ;  and  he  had  been 
told  that  this  country  could  afford 
no  more,  therefore  he  must  find  the 
other  1 2,000/.  himself.  His  lord- 
ship  then  observed,  that  if  an  extra- 
ordinary expense  was  necessary,  it 
should  be  kept  in  view,  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  place  where  Buona- 
parte was  confined ;  and  it  was  un- 
worthy of  a  great  country,  first  to 
sa'y,  <<  I  will  place  you  in  a  situa- 
tion where  a  great  expense  is  neces- 
sary ;''  and  then  to  come  like  a  beg- 
gar and  say,  **  You  yourself  must 
be  at  the  greater  part  of  that  ex- 
pense." The  noble  lord  concluded 
by  declaring,  that  documentary  evi* 
dence  would  be  the  best  confutation 
of  the  repoits  that  had  been  spread, 
and'  theiiefore  he  should  not  satisfy 
his  own  mind  without  moving  for» 
1st,  Copies  of  all  t^e  instructions  to 
the  governor  or  governors  of  St. 
F  S  Helena, 
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Helena,  as  to  the  personal  treat- 
ment of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  2d, 
Extracts  of  all  such  parts  of  the 
correspondence  as  had  passed  be. 
tween  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and 
the  secretary  of  state,  relative  to  the 
expenses  of  Buonaparte's  establish- 
ment. Sd,  Copies  of  such  letters  or 
applications  of  Buonaparte  to  the 
governor  or  governors  of  St.  He- 
lena, with  the  answers  of  the  go- 
vernor, as  had  been  received  by  the 
secretary  of  state.  4th,  Copies  of 
all  such  dispatches  as  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  state 
relative  to  the  intercourse  claimed 
by  Napoleon  Buonaparte  to  be  al- 
lowed between  his  place  of  residence 
and  other  parts  of  the  island,  with 
any  remarks  by  Napoleon  on  that 
subject.  5th,  Copies  of  any  dis- 
patches to  the  secretary  of  state 
relative  to  applications  by  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  to  the  prince  re- 
gent. 

Earl  Bathurst  contended  at  great 
length,  that  the  restrictions  impo- 
sed on  Buonaparte  by  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  were  justified  by  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  had  received  from 
ministers,  and  which  were  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  ensure  his  detention. 
He  was,  however,  still  allowed 
abont  ten  miles  of  airing  ground. 
His  orders  for  books  to  the  amount 
of  1500/.  had  been  executed ;  but 
some  of  them  being  on  military 
subjects,  and  very  scarce,  could  not 
be  procured  either  in  England  or 
France.  It  had  been  thought  pro. 
per  to  withhold  newspapers  from 
him,  because  attempts  had  been 
made  to  correspond  with  him 
through  their  medium.  All  letters 
sent  by  him  or  his  attendants  were 
previously  read,  not  by  subaltern 
officers,  but  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
himself.  Government  intended  that 
his  allowance  should  be  12,000/. 


yearly,— .Seeing  no  ground  for  the 
motion,  he  should  oppose  it. 

The  marquis  of  Buckingham  and 
.earl  Darnley  thought  the  statement 
of  lord  Bathurst  satisfactory  .—The 
motion  was  negatived  without  a  di* 
vision. 

House  of  commons,  March  18.— 
Mr.  Littleton  reprehended  the  dan- 
gerous,  immoral,  and  fraudulent 
mode  of  raising  money  by  lotteries. 
The  gross  sum  accruing  annually 
to  the  revenue  from  lotteries  was 
500,000/.  He  characterized  the 
present  scheme  as  being  a  fraud 
upon  the  public:  the  chance  of  any- 
great  prize  was  about  71  to  J.  He 
feared  that  a  certain  degree  of  pa- 
tronage formed  one  of  the  motives 
for  supporting  the  present  system 
of  lotteries.  In  England  there  were 
four  places  of  5001.  a  year  each  at* 
tached  to  this  institution,  five  of 
S50/.,oneof30O/.,oneof2S0/.,twen. 
ty-one  of  200/.,  six  of  100/.  to  15<)/. ; 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  these  places  were  altogether 
sinecures.  In  Ireland,  there  was  the 
first  commissioner,  sir  A.  Alexan- 
der, at  SOO/.  a  year;  four  other 
commissioners,  at  200/. ;  two  cer- 
tificated commissioners,  at  100/. ;  ^ 
two  comptrollers,  at  JOO/. ;  one 
stamp  comptroller,  at  141/.}  two 
clerks,  at  60/. ;  two  at  50/.  There 
was  Mr.  Thompson,  who  had  been 
an  absentee  16  years,  received  250/. 
a  year :  in  fact,  no  lotteries  had  been 
drawn  in  Ireland  for  16  years.  The 
honourable  gentleman  concluded 
by  proposing,  1st,  That  by  the  sy- 
stem of  state  lotteries,  a  spirit  of 
gambling  was  promoted,  destructive 
to  the  morals  of  the  people,  and 
detrimental  to  the  revenue  of  the 
country.  2d,  That  this  house  vrill 
no  longer  authorize  the  existence  of 
state  lotteries. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  W.  Ward,  and  lord  Castle- 
reagb,  contended,  that  the  evils 
flowing  from  lotteries  had  been 
greatly  lessened  ;  and  that,  if  this 
source  of  revenue  was  taken  away, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  supply  it  by 
fresh  taxes. 

The  motion  was  negatived,  by 
73  to  26- 

House  of  lords,  March  24.— The 
bill  to  prevent  seditious  meetings 
being  reported,  viscount  Sidmouth 
proposed  a  clause  to  prohibit  public 
meetings  within  a  mile  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  when  sitting, 
or  of  the  courts  of  justice  when  sit- 
ting at  Westminster, 

Lord  St.  John  thought  the  clause 
tended  tor  embarrass  the  right  of 
holding  public  meetings. 

The  earl  of  Rosslyn  observed, 
that  this  clause  Would  prevent  the 
inhabitants  of  Westminster  from 
exercising  a  privilege  which  was 
possessedby  the  inhabitants  of  every 
other  part  of  London. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to. 

March  25.— The  third  reading 
of  the  seditious  meeting  bill  was  op- 
posed at  some  length  by  lord  £rs* 
kine,  who  cc^cluded  his  speech  with 
the  following  declaration :— -**  Just 
so  was  it  with  measures  for  keeping 
down  freedom — in  the  sagnation  of 
pi^lic  sentiment,  in  the  destruction 
of  its  vivifying  principles,  you  en- 
countered infinitely  more  danger 
than  from  its  excesses.  He  did  not 
now  hold  the  opinions  that  he  did 
when  he  formerly  signed  a  paper 
upon  the  subject  of  p<irliamentary 
reform ;  he  did  not  now  hold  these 
opinions  to  the  same  extent ;  and  to 
those  who  said  he  ought  to  be  con- 
sistent,he  would  sayhewas  bound  to  . 
nothing  but  a  faithful  discharge  of 
hisduties  as  a  member  of  parliament. 
But  let  every  man  have  the  same 
freedom  of  opinions,  and  let  not  that 
freedom  be  shackled  by  unnecessary 


fetters.  He  thought  thisbill  pregnant 
with  danger  to  tSe  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, from  the  powers  given  by  it  to  a 
single  magistrate  to  prevent,  at  his 
discretion  i  the  right  of  petitioning 
from  being  exercised,  and  that  ma- 
gistrate appointed  by  the  crown. 
With  these  views  of  the  subject,  and 
considering  this  measure  as  calcu^ 
lated  to  excite  discontent,  instead 
of  allaving  it,  by  the  obsacles  it 
threw  m  the  way  of  the  fair  and 
proper  expression  of  public  opinion 
by  means  of  petition,  by  its  leaving 
to  the  discretion  of  a  single  magi- 
strate to  prevent  every  kind  of  meet- 
ing for  that  purpose,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  oppose  the  bill." 

The  duke  of  Sussex,  following  on 
the  same  side,  contended  that  the 
measure  was  a  serious  infringement 
upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subject. 

Viscount  Sidmouth  proposed  to 
withdraw  the  clause  brought  for- 
ward yesterday  for  the  prevention 
of  public  meetings  within  a  mile  of 
Westminster  hall ;  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment,  ex- 
cepting that  part  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Paul's  Covent-garden,  and  of 
the  borough  of  Southwark,  within 
the  distance  described  in  the  clause. 
He  also  proposed  to  have  this  claufe 
inserted  in  the  permanent  part  of 
the  bill. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to ;  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill  was 
carried  by  111  to  23. 

House  of  commons,  March  27.*- 
Mr.  Gilbert  brought  up  the  first  re- 
port of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  house  to  inquire  into  all  the  re- 
ductions which,  consistently  with 
the  safety  of  the  state,  could  be  ef- 
fected in  the  public  expenditure. 
The  report  was  read ;  and  began 
by  stating  that  the  subject  was  not 
new  to  the  house»  as  in  1812  and 
1813  measures  had  been  adopted 
F  4        .  in 
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in  It,  The  committee  had  iuquired, 
lst»  what  reductions  it  was  possible 
to  make;  2dlyiwhat  compensations 
should  be  given  to  persons  holding 
high  and  eSective  officesi  and  Sdlj, 
what  offices  might  be  reduced  which 
were  considered  in  the  nature  of  si- 
necures ;  and  that  all  such  offices 
should  be  as  soon  as  possible  abo- 
lished after  the  deaths  of  their  re- 
spective holders.  The  committee 
recommended  the  aboliifon  of  die 
chidFjusticeship  north  and  south  of 
the  Trent,  of  tne  auditorship  of  the 
exchequer,  of  the  clerk  of  the  pells, 
the  four  tellerships  of  the  ei:chequer, 
the  lord  warden  of  theCinque  Ports, 
die  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
sind  the  commissary  general  of  mus- 
ters. The  committee  considered 
«ach  offices  ought  to  be  abolished. 
In  presenting  this  report  the  com- 
mittee stated,  that  they  had  lost  no 
time  in  considering  the  matters  re- 


ferred to  them,  and  had  made  their 
report  as  early  as  possible  i  and  had 
not  omitted  to  attend  to  every  meai» 
sure  of  real  and  practical  cBConomy. 
—The  clerk  was  proceeding  to  reaul 
the  remainder  of  the  report,  bat 
Mr*  D.  Gilbert  suggestecl  this  was 
not  necessary,  as  what  had  been 
read  was  sufficient  to  give  the 
members  of  that  house  an  idea  of 
what  had  been  done,  and  of  what 
the  committee  intended  still  ftuther 
to  do. 

The  report  was  then  ordered  to 
be  priaJbed. 

HoMse  of  lords,  March  31.-*-The 
royal  assent  was  given  by  commis- 
sion to  the  seditious  meetings  bill» 
and  naval  officers  pay  bill. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day* 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  mo- 
ved, that  the  house  at  its  rising 
should  adjourn  till  April  li.       , 


CHAPTER  III. 

lord  Sidmmitk's  Circular  Letter-^  Illnus  of  the  Speaker-^Reiiff  of  ike 
Foor^^^U  DuiUt^^'l  hird  Secretary  of  State-^Caikoiic  Emamcipaiiom^^ 
Debate  in  tie  Lords  on  Lord  SidtnouthU  Circular  lA:tier'-^Army  £<#»• 
matet^Poor  Employment  BtU^Finanaal  State  of  Ireland^  Sir  f rands 
Burdett's  Motion  on  Parliamentary  Re/orm^^Resignatian  of  the  Speaker* 

HOUSE  of  lords,  April  16^ 
The  house  met,  in  pursuance 
of  the  vote  of  adjournment. 

Earl  Grey  moved  that  a  copy  of 
lord  Sidmouth's  letter  to  the  lords 
lieutenant  of  counties,  relative  to 
the  circulation  of  seditious  pam- 
phlets, be  laid  on  the  table.  Or- 
dered. 

Aprils).— Lord  Sidmouth  laid 
on  tne  table  his  circular  letter  to 
Che  lords  Keutenant  of  counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  relative  to  the 
apprehension  of  persons  selling  se- 


ditious writings,  moved  for  by  earl 
Grey. 

Lord  Holland  observed,  that  dik 
letter  alone  was  not  sufficient  for  - 
bringing  the  whole  case  before  thdr 
lordships*  When  his  noble  friend 
moved  for  this  letter,  he  had  stated 
that  it  was  his  intenuon  to  move 
sdso,  on  another  occasion,  for  the 
opinion  of  the  law-officers  of  the 
crown  referred  to  in  that  letter,  and 
for  the  ease  laid  before  these  officers* 
His  noble  friend,  he  understood* 
most  undoubtedly  meant  to  make 

that 
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that  motion ;  and  he  was  anxious 
that  the  noble  secretaiy  of  state 
woold  now  state  whether  he  had 
any  objection  to  the  production  of 
these  papers.  The  letter  of  the  no- 
ble  lord  had  been,  as  there  was  rea* 
son  to  believe,  already  productive 
of  some  consequences  which  pro- 
bably the  noble  secretary  himself 
never  intended.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  noble  secretary  of 
state,  or  any  of  the  persons  con* 
cemed,  were  to  blame ;  but  it  was 
a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
the  subject  should  be  discussed; 
and  that,  in  order  to  bring  before 
the  house  the  requisite  information 
for  that  discussion,  the  case  and  opi- 
nion  should  be  laid  on  the  table.  The 
person  who  had  been  molested  was 
a  Unitarian  preacher,  Mr.  Wright 
of  Liverpool. 

Lord  Sidmouth.— Their  lord- 
ihips' order  had  been  complied  with, 
and  the  circular  letter  which  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  publish  was 
now  on  their  table.  Cenainly  it  was 
not  his  intention  that  persons  should 
be  disturbed  in  their  religious  wor« 
ship ;  and  of  the  case  which  the 
noble  lord  mentioned  he  had  heard 
nothing,  except  what  he  had  just 
heard  from  his  lordship  ;  but  it  was 
a  case  that  would  probably  have 
occurred,  though  no  such  circular 
letter  had  been  published ;  and  he 
did  not  see  how  it  was  particularly 
connected  with  that  letter.  He  had 
no  objection  to  produce  the  opinion  i 
but  he  would  oppose  the  production 
of  the  case,  and  would  sute  his  rea- 
sons when  the  motion  sh-uld  be 
made  for  its  production. 

April  28.«— Earl  Darnley,  agree- 
ably to  his  notice,  brought  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  refusal  of  the  city 
magistrals  to  erant  a  license  to  the 
Academical  Society  before  the 
house,  with  the  view  of  letting  the 
country  know,  by  the  answer  mi- 


nisters might  eive,  whether  it  was 
the  object  of  the  act  to  prevent  all 
political  discussion  whatever. 

Lord  Sidttouth  had  no  objection 
to  state,  that  according  to  his  be- 
lief, neither  the  framers  of  the  act, 
nor  those  who  supported  it,  ever 
intended  that  the  act  in  question 
should  put  an  end  to  all  political 
discussion  whatever.  Their  lord- 
ships might  examine  that  act,  and 
every  clause  of  it,  and  see  whether 
there  was  any  clause  which  could 
by  possibility  bear  such  a  construe*, 
tion  as  that  which,  according  to  the 
noble  lord's  statement,  had  been 
put  upon  it. 

House  of  commons,  April  14^— 
A  considerable  number  of  members 
attended  at  four  o'clock,  when,  with 
their  permission,  Mr.  Dyson  read  to 
them  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
the  speaker,  dated  Kidbrook,  April 
13th.  It  expressed  great  concern 
that  he  was  not  able,  through  ill 
health,  to  attend  his  duty  in  the 
bouse  on  the  present  day,  and  his 
deep  regret  at  the  postponement  of 
the  public  business  wnich  his  ab- 
sence might  occasion.  Though  at 
present  it  was  hazardous  for  him  to 
attend,  yet  he  hoped  he  should  ex- 
perience the  re«stablishment  of  his 
health  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
observed,  that  a  duty  fell  on  him 
which  must  be  a  painful  conside- 
ration to  all ;  but  it  was  consolatory 
that  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
house  oi  passing  an  unanimous  vote, 
in  consequence  of  the  ill  health  of 
tlieir  estimable  speaker.  His  health 
had  indeed  been  much  sacrificed 
lately  by  his  anxiety  and  late  sittings 
in  the  chair ;  in  which,  those  who 
had  most  observed  his  conduct, 
would  be  most  deeply  impressed 
with  a  feeling  of  his  integrity,  at- 
tention, and  ability.  He  concluded 
by  proposing  an  adjournment  ta 
Thursday 
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Thursday  se'ennight.  Unanimous- 
ly agreed  to. 

April  24.—- On  the  speaker  ta- 
king the  chair,  the  members  crowd- 
ed round  him»  and  o£Fered  their 
congratulations  on  his  recovery. 

The  honourable  Mr.  Bennett  after 
moving  that  the  police  committee 
be  instructed  to  report  their  pro- 
ceedings to  the  house  from  time  to 
time,  presented  a  petition  signed  by 
5000  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Wolverhampton  and  neighbour- 
hood, praying  for  a  reduction  of 
taxes,  and  ower  means  of  relief. 
They  represented  that  tbey  were  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  suffering  and 
hardship,  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
attributed  to  taxation  ;  and  prayed 
for  a  diminution.  Their  sufferings 
would  be  believed  to  be  great,  when 
it  was  known  that  several  indivi- 
duals in  that  neighbourhood  were 
stated  to  have  perished  by  famine. 
Employment  had  completely  failed 
them ;  and  if  no  other  remedy  could 
be  devised  for  their  distress,  the  pe- 
titioners prayed  that  they  might  be 
fiimished  with  the  means  of  leaving 
the  country,  and  retiring  to  a  fo- 
reign land.  The  petition  was  read, 
and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  honourable  W.  H.  Lyttle- 
ton  presented  a  petition  from  tlie 
parisn  of  Old  Swinford,  in  the  town 
of  Stourbridge,  complaining  of  the 
pressure  of  the  poor's  rates,  to  which 
be  wished  particularly  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  house.  The  burthens 
of  this  parish  were  oppressive  be- 
yond the  usual  rate  of  imposition  : 
the  rate  assessed  on  the  house-rent 
was  29^.  in  the  pound— on  the  rent 
of  land  employed  in  farms,  32*.  in 
the  pound  ;  and  on  several  kinds  of 
land  the  rate  amounted  to  the  al- 
most incredible  sum  of  61  s.  per 
acre.  The  population  of  the  parish 
amounted  to  4381 :  of  these  1868 
received  parish  aid.    The  whole  of 


this  burthen  was  laid  upon  158  in- 
dividuals, who  were  t^e  only  per- 
sons able  to  contribute.  The  pa- 
rish was  formerly  exemplary  for 
morals  and  good  conduct,  and  had 
been  reduced  to  this  state  by  cir- 
cumstances over  which  the  sufferers 
had  no  control.  The  honourable 
^ntleman  begged  to  press  the  con- 
sideration of  this  sul^ect  on  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers.  He  would  not 
move  that  the  petition  be  lefened 
to  the  committee  on  the  poor  laws» 
but  that  it  be  laid  on 'the  table  for 
their  consideration. 

The  petition  was  brought  up  and 
read.  It  stated  that  the  support  of 
the  poor  had  already  ruined  many 
of  the  former  contributors,  and 
would  ruin  others  unless  an  imme- 
diate relief  were  obtained. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  the  subject  had  occupied 
much  of  his  attention;  and  on  Mon- 
day next  he  meant  to  move,  that 
the  house  resolve  itself  into  a  com-  v 
mittee  of  the  whole  house,  to  take 
into  consideration  a  proposition  for 
enabling  his  majesty  to  issue  exche* 
quer  bills  to  a  limited  extent^  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  loans  on 
proper  securities, to  give  encourage- 
ment for  the  employment  of  ue 
poor.  These  loans  would  be  ad- 
vanced to  corporations,  to  parishes* 
or  to  associations  of  individuals, 
who  might  be  desirous  to  employ* 
in  any  public  work,  the  poor  In 
their  neighbourhood,  upon  their 
giving  security  to  the  commis- 
sioners at  whose  disposal,  or  under 
whose  management,  the  issue  of 
bills  should  be  placed,  that  they 
would  be  repaid.  Security  might  * 
in  parishes  be  given  on  the  poor** 
rate.  Bills  to  the  amount  of  be- 
tween one  and  two  millions  would 
be  sufficient  to  give' the  relief  con- 
templated, and  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  such  a  loan.    He  believed 
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sttch  a  measure  would  not  in  any 
material  dejpt^  affect  the  money 
market,  which  conld  afford  all  the 
issue  withoQt  great  deterioration — 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
concluoed  by  giving  notice,  by  com- 
mand of  the  prince  regent,  that  he 
would  on  Monday  move  that  the 
house  resolve  itself  itito  a  committee 
of  ihe  whole  house,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  issuing  exchequer  bills 
to  a  limited  extent,  to  afford  loans, 
upon  secmity  to  be  given,  for  the 
local  and  temporary  relief  of  the 
poor,  by  encouraging  works  for  the 
employment  of  their  industry. 

The  honourable  W.  Lambe  said, 
there  was  one  point  of  view  in  which 
the  measure  intended  to  be  pro* 
posed  deserved  the  most  serious 
consideration  ;  and  that  was,  whe* 
ther  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
means  of  temporary  relief,  or  a  sub- 
stitute for  all  those  other  measures 
which  were  rendered  necessary  for 
remedying  the  evils  which  had 
arisen  out  of  the  system  under 
which  we  have  been  so  long  acting. 
In  this  sense,  the  proposed  measure 
involved  the  consideration  of  a  sy* 
stem  which  had  been  already  pro- 
ductive of  serious  inconvenience, 
and  threatened  farther  evils.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  this  plan  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  was 
not  the  only  one.  He  did  not  deny 
the  propriety  of  this  step,  but  he 
would  prbtest  against  any  reliance 
on  its  sufficiency.  The  subject  was 
now  pressed  upon  us  by  necessity  : 
we  saw  the  calamity  under  which 
the  country  laboured ;  we  should 
not  rest  satisfied  with  palliatives, 
hut  should  go  at  once  to  the  root  of 
the  evilyand  endeavour  permanently 
to  counteract  its  malignity. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
replied,  that  one  object  of  the  plan 
yrhkti  he  had  given  notice  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  house  was,  to  advance 


money  to  associations  of  individuals^ 
and  another  to  make  these  advances 
ta public  bodies.  It  was  not  intended 
that  they  should  be  made  to  single 
individuals  for  any  purpose  con* 
nected  with  the  measure  in  question. 
The  first  object  would  emlHrace  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  pub- 
lie  works  under  certain  limitations ) 
and  upon  full  security  for  the  re* 
payment  of  the  money,  the  persons 
furnishing  that  security  to  take  a 
counter-security  upon  the  parochial 
funds. 

April  25. — Sir  B.  Hobhouse  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  West  of 
England  agricultural  society,  pray- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  the  present 
salt  duties,  as  injurious  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing, agricultural,  and  com- 
mercial interests. 

Mr,  Harvey  presented  a  petition 
against  the  saving  banks  bill  now 
before  parliament,  as  injurious  and 
unnecessary.    Laid  on  the  table. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  to  authorize  the 
granting  of  leases  of  tithes,  Mr.  F. 
Lewis,  after  some  observations  on 
the  different  acts  empowering  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  to  levy  the  small 
tithes,  and  those  not  exceeding  10/, 
in  amount  by  warrant  of  distress, 
expressed  a  wish  that  it  should  be 
an  instruction  to  the  committee,  to 
provide  for  amending  such  parts  of 
the  late  act  as  referred  to  this  branch 
of  their  authority  (the  53d  of  the 
king,  c.  127),  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  a  clause  extending  their 
power  to  the  determination  of  com- 
plaintsr  or  the  recovery  of  tithes  to 
the  amount  of  20/.  The  bill  having 
been  read  a  second  time,  this  motion 
was  put  and  carried. 

Mr.Calcraft  rose  to  make  his  pro- 
mised motion  on  the  salt  duties  la 
the  course  of  his  speech  the  honour- 
able gentleman  pointed  out  the  im- 
policy of  continuing  the  present  enor- 
mous 
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xnoui  duties,  which  amounted  to  no 
less  than  tiOOO  per  cent,  on  a  raw 
material  of  our  own  produce.  Such 
a  tax  mixed  itself  with  every  thing 
connected  with  the  price  of  labour 
and  the  subsistence  of  the  poor.  It 
fell  with  grievous  weight  on  the 
prices  of  butter,  bacon»  fish,  meat, 
and  all  the  primary  and  indispen- 
sable articles  of  food  among  the 
lower  classes.  In  this  point  ofview 
its  efiecu  were  as  impolitic  as  they 
were  unjust.  The  price  of  labour 
was  not  now  regulated  by  the  price 
of  food ;  a  redundant  population, 
and  diminished  trade,  had  left  it 
dependent  entirely  on  such  compe* 
titiun  for  it  as  remained.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  in  the  present 
circumstances,  that  the  essential  ar« 
tides  of  subsistence  should  be  ex* 
empted  from  taxation  as  far  as  was 
possible,  consistently  with  the  poli- 
tical safety  of  the  country*  His 
only  object  at  present  was  inquiry  ; 
be  wished  for  a  full  exposition  of 
the  case :  and  with  this  view  the 
honourable  gentleman  moved,  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  take 
the  laws  relative  to  the  trade  in  salt 
into  their  consideration,  and  to  re- 
port their  opinions  from  time  to- 
time  to  the  house. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
did  not  think  die  proposition  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  could  be  at 
present  entertained.  The  agitation 
of  this  question  had  occasioned  al- 
ready a  deficiency  in  the  receipt  of 
the  revenue  of  80,000/. ;  and  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  honourable  gen- 
deman  to  show  cither  the  possibi- ' 
hty  of  finding  a  commutation,  or  of 
our  dispensing  with  a  revenue  of 
1,500,000/.  As  a  measure  of  relief 
a  bill  was  now  under  the  conside- 
ration €^  the  house,  for  allowing 
the  use  of  rock-salt,  duty-free,  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  fish ;  and  he 
was  not  quite  certain  that  some  in- 


dulgence might  not  be  given  to  salt 
used  for  catue.  The  right  honour- 
able  gentleman  then  read  an  extract  - 
of  a  letter  from  the  proprietors  of  se- 
ver^ extensive  salt-works,  to  the  ef* 
fectythat  they  were  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion that  the  present  motion  would 
ultimately  be  injurious  to  their  in- 
terests ;  and  he  concluded  by  uy* 
ing,  diat  the  house  would  do  wdl 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  this 
important  matter  until  the  bill  in 
question  had  been  fully  discussed  ; 
and,  upon  these  grounds,  he  lelt  it 
his  duty  to  move  tlie  previous  que> 
stion. 

Mr.  Calcraft  replied  |;enerally, 
upon  which  the  house  divided.  For 
the  motion  70,  against  it  79;  mar 
jority  9. 

April  28 Sir  H.  Pamell  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  Irish  ca- 
tholics for  emancipation  $  in  which 
the  objection  to  the  interference  of 
the  pope  in  the  appointment  to  va« 
cant  sees  is  proposed  to  be  obviated 
by  a  concordat,  to  be  procured  from 
his  holiness ;  that  none  but  native- 
bom  subjecu  shall  ever  be  raised 
to  the  prelacy  |  and  that  the  elec- 
tion shall  be  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  native  clergy.  The  Veto  the 
catholics  still  refuse. 

Mr.  Wm.  Smith  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  the  £nglish  cathokcs, 
praying  that  domestic  nomination 
might  be  held  a  sufficient  security  to 
be  uken  from  the  catholics,  as  the 
condition  of  admitting  them  into  the 
privileges  of  the  Britisa  constitution* 

Mr.  Wilberforce  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  a  certain  society,  called 
the  Academical  Society,  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  literary,  political* 
and  philosophical  discusstout  and 
the  promotion  of  general  know- 
ledge, complaining  of  the  refusal  of 
the  magistrates  to  grant  them  a  li- 
cense, and  praying  the  house  u>  af« 
ford  them  relief. 

Mr.B. 
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Mr«  B.  Bathurst  profe&sed  himself 
ignorant  of  the  motives  of  the  ma- 
gistrates on  the  present  occasion. 
On  the  allegation  of  the  petitioners, 
it  appeared  that  the  magistrates 
had  refused  the  license,  because  they 
thoDj^ht  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Imslatare  to  prohibit  all  political 
discussion,  and  he  must  entirely 
disclaim  any  such  intention  on  xbn 
part  of  the  legislature.  It  might  be 
within  the  dtscretiv'm  of  the  magi- 
strate to  determine  whether  or  no 
a  naeeting  were  held  for  seditious  or 
literary  purposes,  but  it  never  could 
be  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to 
prohibit  political  discussion.  The  pe^ 
tttioil  was  laid  on  the  table^  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed* 

Mr.  Brougham  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  Birmingham,  signed  by 
upwards  of  19,000  persons.  It  con- 
tained a  statement,  in  humble  and 
earnest,  but  touching  language,  of 
a  degree  of  misery  almost  approach- 
ing despair.  Laid  on  the  table,  and 
ordered  to  be  orinted. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
brought  forward  his  plan  for  the 
issue  of  exchequer  bills  for  the  relief 
of  the  suffering  manufacturers  and 
others.  He  moved  two  resolutions, 
which,  after  some  discussion,  were 
agreed  to.*— 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
the  bill  proposed. 

**  Exchequer  bills  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  1,500,0UV.  may  be 
issued  in  Great  Briuin  (ax^d.) 
payable  within  three  years. 

**  In  Iceland,  lord  lieutenant  may 
direct  the  issue  of  250,000/.  out  of 
nowing  produce  of  consolidated 
rand  there* 

**  ComMssioners  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  act  in  Great  Britain  to 
be  named  in  the  bill ;  for  Ireland  to 
be  appointed  by  the  lord  lieutenant. 
To  be  sworn,  and  to  act  without  sa- 
laries. 


**  Commissioners  to  examine  par* 
^t9  coming  before  them  on  oath  f 
and  to  class  all  applications,  and 
to  certify  the  sums  required  to  the 
treasury  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  the 
lord  lieutenant  in  Ireland,  who  are 
thereupon  to  direct  the  issue  of  ex- 
chequer bills,  or  advance  of  money, 
accordingly. 

•*  Persons  receiving  advances  for 
the  use  of  any  corporation  or  parish 
in  Great  Britain  shall  give  their 
personal  security,  by  bond,  to  the 
king. 

**  Mortgages  of  tolls,  &c.  shall 
also  be  takra,  which  shall  have 
preference 'over  all  dividends  and 
claims  of  proprietors ;  but  not  over 
claims  of  previous  creditors  without 
die  consent  of  4-5ths  of  them. 

**  Money  may  be  advanced  in  Ire- 
land in  aid  of  works  managed  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  the 
lord  lieutenant  on  mortgage  of  the 
rates,  &c. 

*^  Trustees  on  roads  may  increase 
tolls  to  secure  the  payments  to  an 
anxount  not  exceeding  one-half  of 
the  original  toll. 

**  Advances  to  parishes  in  Great 
Britain  shall  be  made  only  on  ap- 
plication of  4>-5ths  in  value  andm 
majority  in  number  of  the  inhabi* 
unts,  and  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  last  half-year's  poor's 
rates  at  Easter  181?  |  to  be  paid 
out  of  accruing  rates  within  two 
years  after  Easter  1818:  but  such 
advance  shall  be  made  only  when 
such  last  poor's  rate  was  double  the 
amount  of  the  last  three  years*  aver* 
age. 

**  Amount  of  exchequer  bills  ad« 
vanced  to  corporations,  Ac.  in  Great 
Britain,  shall  be  paid  with  5  oer 
cent,  interest,  fifteen  days  before 
the  exchequer  bills  become  due* 

*'  Sums  advanced  in  Ireland  shall 
be  naid  with  6  per  cent,  interest,  by 
•ucn  instalments  as  the  comrais- 
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tionefs  there  shall  direct^  with  eon- 
sent  of  the  lord  lieutenant. 

**  Exchequer  bills  issued  and  not 
ti8ed»  shall  be  cancelled. 

"  Treasury  may  repay  other  ex- 
chequer bills  with  sums  paid. 

**  Clauses  for  securing  repayment 
by  process.  Commissioners  em- 
powered to  compound  with  biank- 
Tupts. 

**  Seven  commissioners  a  quorum 
in  Great  Britain.  The  majority  in 
Ireland,  excepting  in  cases  specified 
where  they  may  act. 

«<  The  bapk  of  England  shall  keep 
account  with  commissioners. 

**  Exchequer  bills  charged  on  aids 
of  1820. 

'*  Commissioners  to  report  to  par- 
liament. 

^  Vacancies  in  commissioners  to 
be  supplied  in  Great  Britain  by  the 
survivors,  &c.  in  Ireland  by  the  lord 
lieutenant.'' 

In  a  committee,  a  clause  was 
added  to  the  saving  banks  bill,  di- 
recting the  money  to  be  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  commissioners  for 
liquidating  thenational  debt ;  theob- 
ject  of  which  wastoprevent  that  fluc- 
tuation to  which  the  property  of  the 
subscribers  to  saving  banks  would 
be  liable,  were  it  invested  directly 
in  the  public  funds,  and  negotiable. 

Mr.  Tiemey  made  his  promised 
afiotion  on  the  subject  of  the  third 
secretary  of  state,  with  the  view,  and 
in  the  hope,  of  saving  1 2,000/.  a-year 
to  the  country.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  after  stating  the 
recent  origin  of  this  office,  ami  the 
business  belonging  to  it  (chiefly  co- 
lonial), which  he  thought  could>  as 
formerly,  be  managed  at  the  office 
of  the  secretary  for  the  home  de- 
piartment,  concluded  by  itaoving, 
**  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  cohsider  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness transacted  by  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonial  department; 


to  asceftain  whether  the  existence 
of  that  department  was  necessary* 
whether  it  could  with  convenience 
be  transferred  to  any  other;  and 
what  diminution  of  expense  would 
thereby  be  eflfected." 

After  a  debate  of  some  length, 
the  house  divided :  when  there  ap- 
peared for  the  motion  87,  against 
it  190;  majority  103. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  in  rising  to 
move  for  a  copy  of  the  petition  of 
the  Academical  Society  in  Chancery 
lane,  to  tlie  quarter  sessions  of  Lon- 
don, for  a  license  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings accordmg  to  the  provisions  of 
the  late  act,  said  that  he  had  to  in- 
form the  house  of  another  instance 
of  the  unwarrantable  and  oppres- 
sive  construction  which  had  been 
given  to  the  late  act.  The  Philoso- 
phical Society,  established  in  1806, 
for  the  discussion  of  political  and 
philosophical  subjects,  applied  for 
a  license  at  the  quarter  sessions  of 
London  on  the  14th  of  April.  The 
magistrates  required  a  list  of  the 
subjects  it  was  to  discuss,  and  a  de- 
finition of  what  its  title  or  constitu- 
tion would  allow  it  to  introduce. 
The  society  refused  to  comply  with 
this  condition,  and  its  meetings 
were  in  consequence  suspended.  If 
the  magistrates  of  London,  who 
were  accustomed  to  expound  the 
law,  and  to  hear  it  expounded,  who 
were  men  of  education  and  infor- 
mation, were  thus  ignorant  of  the 
true  construction  of  the  late  act, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  c^ 
having  its  provisions  interpreted  by 
other  magistrates,  not  so  weH  in* 
formed,  with  a  less  vigilant  public 
to  watch  them,  and  with  fewer  fa- 
cilities of  lep;al  correction  ?  The 
'extent  to  which  the  zeal  or  the  ig- 
norance of  such  men  might  carry 
them,  might  easily  be  conjectured ; 
and  die  danger  to  the  hbenies  of 
the  people  from  their  conduct  might 
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evilly  be  admitted,  ^x4ien  he  men- 
tiooed»  that  in  one  part  of  the  coun^- 
try  a  mineralogical  society  had  been 
refused  a  license*  because  the  ma- 
gistrates were  of  opinion  that  the 
study  of  mineralogy  bad  a  hlasfbemous 
iatdencj'  The  honourable  baronet 
said,  if  parliament  did  not  interfere, 
all  freedom  of  debate  or  discussioi^^ 
was  at  an  end.  The  honourable 
baronet  concluded  by  moving  for 
a  copy  of  the  petition  to  the  magi- 
strates of  London  by  the  Academi- 
cal Society  that  meets  in  Chancery- 
lane,  for  a  license  on  the  18th  of 
April. 

Mr.  B.  Bathursthad  no  objection 
to  the  motion ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  case  of  the  mineralogical  society, 
the  construction  of  the  act  was  so 
absurd,  that  any  law,  however  easily 
understood,  might  be  perverted  to 
any  purpose  by  persons  who  could 
so  far  transgress  the  common  rules 
of  interpretation  as  had  been  done 
in  this  case. 

April  SO.-— Mr.  Manners  Sutton 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
amend  and  consolidate  the  acts  with 
respect  to  spiritual  persons  holding 
forms,  for  enforcing  the  residence 
of  spiritual  persons  on  their  bene- 
fices, and  for  tlie  support  and  main- 
tenance of  stipendiary  curates.  He 
said  that  the  bill  would  follow  the 
course  pointed  out  by  the  act  of  the 
43d  of  the  king,  and  conclude  by 
re-enacting  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  the  53d,  with  regard  to  the 
allowances  to  curates;  and  would 
aDow  the  clergy  to  take  a  farm  to 
the  extent  of  twenty  acres.  The 
bill  would  also  provide  for  suspend- 
ing all  prosecutions,  on  account  of 
non>residence,  for  six  months  after 
the  expiration  of  the  act  of  the  54th. 
The  eclesiastical  year  was  made  to 
beein  on  the  1st  of  January,  and 
end  on  the  SI  St  of  December;  and 
it  was  enacted,  that  all  licenses  for 


non-residence  should  in  future  be 
limited  to  two  years,  always  ending 
on  the  Slst  of  December.  With 
regard  to  the  stipendiary  clergy, 
the  alterations  consisted  in  little 
more  than  in  what  might  be  called 
a  dislocation  of  the  c&uses  in  the 
former  act. 

Lord  Ebrington  wished  to  know 
whether  there  was.  any  clause  ena* 
biing  the  bishop  to  appoint  a  curate, 
wherever  he  thought  the  duty  was 
not  adequately  performed  by  the 
incumbent. 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton  said,  there 
was  a  clause  of  that  description. 

The  bill  was  then  brought  in, 
read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
read  a  second  time  on  Friday  se'eix- 
nidit. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
brought  in  a  bill  to  enable  the  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury  to  issue 
1,500,000/.  in  exchequer  bills,  under 
certain  limitations,  for  the  further- 
ance of  public  works  of  utility,  the 
encouragement  of  the  fisheries,  and 
the  em^pyment  of  the  poor,  for  a 
limited  time,  securities  being  given 
for  the  repayment. — Read  a  first 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  se- 
cond time  on  this  day  se'ennight, 
and  to  be  printed. 

May  9. — Several  of  the  petitions 
on  the  table  from  the  British  and 
Irish  catholics  havine  been  read; 
Mr.  Grattan  briefly  adverted  to  the 
favourable  aspect  of  affairs  under 
which  the  petitioners  again  urged 
their  claims  upon  the  attention  of 
the  legislature,  and  concluded  by 
moving,  that  die  house  should  re^ 
solve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  laws  a£< 
fecting  the  catholics,  &c. 

Mr.  L.  Foster  opposed  the  mo- 
tion. He  contended  that  neitbet* 
the  Veto,  nor  the  mode  of  domestic 
nomination,  would  afford  a  sufficient 
guard  to  the  protectant  establish* 
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ment.  Why  did  the  Irish  catholics 
object  to  the  arrangement  which 
die  Prussfan  catholics  admitted,  hj 
which  the  government,  though  pro- 
testant,  nominated  their  bishops? 
The  emperor  of  Russia,  too,  though 
of  a  schismatic  church,  appointed 
the  only  catholic  bishop  in  his  do* 
minions.  He  referred  to  the  revival 
of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  to  the 
papal  bull  of  the  ]9rh  March,  1816, 
enjoining  resistance  to  all  innova- 
tion, and  to  the  approval,  by  the 
Roman  conclave,  of  Dr.  Gan- 
dolphy^s  book,  in  which  the  bishop 
of  l#ondon  was  described  as  **  the 
emissary  of  darlcncks,  the  father  of 
lies,''  to  show  the  necessitv  of  getting 
some  further  securities  than  the  ca« 
tholics  were  disposed  to  grant.  He 
believed  that  now,  as  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  the  population  wotuld  go 
with  the  clergy  in  preference  to  the 
aristocracy.  The  clergy,  at  that 
period,  excommunicated  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  lord  CastlehaVen,  and 
several  other  noblemen,  and  then 
threw  them  into  prison.  The  con* 
ctliating  therefore  of  the  catholic 
aristocracy  was  not  enough.  He 
then  alluded  to  the  attacks  invari- 
ably made  upon  the  protestants  by 
the  catholics  m  the  north  of  Ireland 
after  their  processions;  and  con- 
cluded with  protesting  against  going 
into  a  commitiee  to  grope  for  secu- 
rities. 

Mr.Yorke  suggested  that  it  should 
form  one  provision  of  the  bill  to  be 
brought  in,  that  nothing  should  be 
granted  tillthe  authentic  ratiScation 
of  the  pope,  as  to  the  domestic  no- 
mination of  the  biUiops,  &c.  should 
have  been  promulgated:  and  fur* 
ther,  that  there  should  be  a  claitse 
introduced  into  the  bill,  enabling 
his  majesty's  government  to  enter 
into  such  negotiation  with  the  pope. 
He  would  not  object  to  the  adr 
mission  of  catholics  to  civil  and 


military  offices,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions;  but,  as  to  allowing 
them  to  sit  in  parliament,  he  had 
great  doubts.  He  should  have  no 
objection  to  seeing  the  Howards 
and  the  Talbou  mm  this  side  of 
the  watery  and  the  Plunkets  and  the 
Bamevilles  ^m  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  sitting  in  parliament ;  bat 
he  was  afraid  of  the  catholic  bodv 
of  Ireland,  who  were  the  most  bi- 
goted of  any  in  Europe,  and  in 
civilization  at  least  SOO  years  be- 
hind those  of  France  or  Grennany. 
Still  the  matter  was  a  fit  subject  of 
inquiry. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hippislev  repeated  hb 
former  opinions  on  me  subject. 

Sir  H.  Pamell  contended  that 
the  arrangements  and  oaths  con« 
sented  to  by  the  catholics,  a£Forded 
every  reasonable  security  that  couM 
be  required. 

Mr.  Webber  thought  what  was 
called  catholic  emancipation  would 
be  the  signal  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  protestant  establishment  in  Ire» 
land.  Four- fifths  of  the  Irish  elec- 
tors were  catholics ;  and  the  result 
would  be,  that  very  few  protestants 
would  be  elected  members.  In  the 
Irish  parliament  of  1688,  there  had 
been  only  six  protestant  members. 

Mr.  W.  Elliot  supported  the  mo* 
tion.  As  to  Gandol|Miy's  pamphlet, 
it  should  be  known,  a  letter  from 
the  pope's  legate  to  Dr.  Poynter 
had  since  stated  that  the  approval 
of  that  pamphlet  had  been  surrep. 
tttiously  obuined,  and  Dr.  Gan- 
dolphy  had,  in  consequence,  been 
suspended. 

Mr.  B.  Bathurst  thought  the  ca- 
tholics already  had  every  indul- 
gence that  could  be  granted  them, 
consistent  with  the  security  of  the 
state. 

Lord  Castlereagh  thoo^t  the 
present  moment  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  an  attempt  to  admit  the 
catholics 
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catholics  to  participate  in  all  thepri- 
▼Hcges  of  the  constitution.  The 
poTR-er  of  the  pope  to  embroil  the 
states  of  Europe  on  the  score  of 
religion  was  at  an  end ;  for  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  he  could  assure 
thelhouse,  the  question  of  religion 
was  not  alhided  to,  except  t(*  ac- 
knowledge the  equality  of  all  reli- 
gions. A  few  catholic  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  parliament  would 
contribute  mainly  to  bring  about 
that  happy  and  conciliatory  spirit 
so  necessary  to  the  peace  of  Ireland. 
They  had  the  pope's  authority  to 
iay,  that  there  was  nothing  in  secu^ 
rities  required  of  catholics  by  the 
government  of  this  country  which 
ought  to  he  revolting  to  the  consci- 
ence of  any  good  catholic.  He 
looked  at  this  question  as  he  did  at 
the  Union,  ns  necessary  for  the  tran- 
quillity and  security  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Peel  gave  the  motion  his  de- 
ci.de J  negative. 

Mr.  Montague  supported  it. 

Mr.  Canning  contended,  that  the 
admission  of  the  catholics  into  par- 
liament, and  to  civil  and  military 
offices,  was  pregnant  with  less 
danger  than  their  perpetual  exclu- 
sion. As  to  the  question  of  securities, 
that  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  par- 
liament, and  he  would  take  what 
might  seem  necessary,  without  con- 
«uiiing  ihe  pope  or  any  other  person. 

After  a  reply  from  Mr,Grattan,the 
morion  was  negatived  by  245  toSil . 

House  of  lords,  May  12.^-Earl 
Grey  rose  to  bring  forward  his  mo- 
tion relative  to  the  circular  letter  of 
lord  Sidmouth,  observing,  that  what 
l^e  had  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  house,  though  merely  a 
legal  question,  was  one  vhich  in- 
volved points  of  the  greatest  consti- 
tutional importance,  as  seriously 
affecting  ihe  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  the  personal  freedom  of  indi- 
iriduals.  He  regretted  that,  with 
reference  to  topics  of  tliis  kind,  the 
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character  of  parliament' had  mate- 
rially changed  from  what  it  for- 
merly was :  of  late  years  it  seemed ' 
more  anxious  to  add  to  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  crown,  the  in- 
crease of  the  revenue,  and  of  the 
mih'tary  force.  Adverting  to  the 
particular  subject  of  discussion^  he 
said  that  the  opinion  of  his  majesty's 
law  officers,  as  referred  to  ra  the 
circular  letter  of  the  noble  viscount 
(Sidmouth),  had  very  properly 
been  communicated'  to  the  house ; 
but  he  would  now  move,  in  order 
to  complete  the  communication, 
that  a  statement  of  the  case  upon 
which  that  opinion  was  fotmded, 
should  also  be  laid  before  their  lord- 
ships, in  order  to  show  upon  what 
grounds  such  opinion  was  called 
for,  and  if  the  real  case  was  fairly 
brought  before  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown.  He  had  to  request  the 
most  serious  attention  of  their  lord- 
ships to  what  would  transpire  in 
the  discussion,  as  it  may  constitute 
the  foundation  of  sotne  future  pro- 
position to  be  submitted.  The  pro- 
ceeding which  gave  rise  to  the  pre- 
sent motion,  he  could  not  but  regard 
as  a  most  extraordinary  proceed ure 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, as  directly  instructing  the 
magistrates  as  to  the  performance 
of  an  important  part  of  their  judi-> 
cial  duty.  As  the  noble  earl  pro- 
ceeded in  his  discussion,  he  referred 
largely,  ana  read  copious  extracts 
from  the  writinj^s  and  decisions  of 
tlie  most  established  English  law 
authorities ;  the  general  drift  of  his 
legal  argument  being  to  establish, 
that  the  ordinary  magistrates  or 
justices  of  the  peace  possessed  no 
such  legal  power  as  they  were  as- 
sumed to  be  vebted  with  in  the  cir- 
cular letter  of  the  noble  secretary 
of  state.  Even  from  the  opinion 
referred  to  itself,  it  appearecl  that, 
previously  to  the  48th  of  the  king,' 
there  were  strong  doubts  as  to  the 
G  exist- 
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existence  of  such  a  leeal  power  even 
in  a  judge.  He  felt  warranted  in 
contending,  that  the  act  In  question 
did  not  give  such  a  power  generally 
to  the  judges ;  and  still  more,  he 
must  protest  against  the  existence 
of  such  a  legal  power  as  was  claimed 
generally  i'or  all  justices  of  the 
peace,  to  decide  what  was  or  was 
snot  a  libel  (which  was  the  roost  dif- 
llicult  point  in  the  whole  system  of 
the  law),  and  upon  iheir  opinions 
of  the  cases,  to  exact  bail  from  any 
man  who  was  concerned  in  die  pub* 
lications  in  question.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  stating,  from  the  best 
examination  he  was  able  to  give  to 
all  the  great  law  authorities  of  the 
reahn,  that  he  could  not  find  any 
such  power  distinctly  stated,  as  that 
now  claimed  for  Justices  of  the 
peace.  No  power  of  the  kind  was  in- 
ferrable from  the  letter  of  tlie  com- 
mission of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
In  the  opinions  of  lord  Coke,  no 
such  power  was  delegated  to  infe- 
rior magistrates,  even  on  suspicion 
of  felony  itself;  as  it  militated 
s^inst  Magna  Charta.  The  autho- 
rities of  Hawkins,  chief  justice 
Hale,  and  Mr.  justice  Biackstone, 
were  more  or  less  to  the  same 
efiect ;  in  tlieir  opinions,  the  powers 
of  the-'e  magistrates  were  expressly 
limited  to  cases  of  felony,  ti^ason, 
and  breach  of  the  peace.  The  sen- 
timents of  the  last  mentioned  were 
in  fact  an  extension  of  the  opinion 
of  Serjeant  Hawkins  upon  the  point* 
In  tlie  opinion  of  chief  justice  Holt, 
the  powers  of  those  magistrates, 
even  in  cases  of  high  treason,  were 
not  ^iven  to  them  by  statute,  but 
b)r  the  common  law,  as  authorized 
conservators  of  die  peace  |  and  lord 
Coke  seemed  to  entertain  a  similar 
opinion.  But  the  noble  lord  dwelt 
with  most  force,  and  at  greater 
lengthy  oh  the  consideration  of  the 
celebrated  proceedings  which  took 
place  before  lord  Camdeuy  in  the 


case  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  The  decision 
of  that  most  learned  and  revered 
lawyer  was,  he  contended,  in  sup- 
port of  what  he  advanced,  though 
the  case  respected  a  warrant  of  uie 
secretary  of  state.  The  authority 
of  lord  Mansfield  also,  in  certain 
cases  to  which  he  referred,  vids  in 
furtherance  of  his  argument.  In  this 
part  of  the  discussion,  the  noble  earl 
distinguished  between  the  powers 
vested  legally  and  censutufOnaUy 
in  a  secretary  of  state,  and  those 
lodged  in  an  ordinary  justice  of  th& 
peace;  and  seemed  to  admit,  that 
in  the  forn>er  these  powers  were 
vested  which  were  now  assumed  to 
be  vested  in  the  superior  magiv- 
iraie :  and  he  descanted  on  the  dif- 
ficulty in  legally  deciding  upon 
cases  of  libel,  which  were  endea- 
voured to  be  simplified  and  dedned 
by  the  admirable  bill  of  a  late  rtghc 
honourable  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Fox), 
the  greatest  lawyer,  of  an  unedu- 
cated  man,  he  ever  knew,  and  which 
was  most  ably  supported  by  his 
noble  friend  (lord  Erskine)  then 
present;  and  he  adjured  the  house 
not  to  lend  its  sanction  to  a  new  aixl 
anomalous  power  in  the  law,  so 
dangerous  to  individuals,  and  even- 
tually dangerous  to  the  state  itself. 
The  cases  refened  tOof  Spenceand 
Hogg,  he  argued,  laid  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced by  the  noble  secretary  of 
state ;  and  so  far  from  the  court  of 
King's  bench  appearing  in  favour  of 
the  proceeding,  the  contrary  seemed 
to  have  been  the  fact.  The  opinions 
given  by  the  law  servants,  of  the 
crown  could  not,  he  thought,  be 
without  some  degree  of  bias  on  their 
minds,  and  those  opinions  ought  to 
be  appreciated  by  their  lordships. 
Independent  of  the  objectionalile 
considerations  in  a  legal  view  of  the 
case*  such  an  inter^rence  on  tlie 
part  of  die  executive  government, 
to  influence  the  admimstrstUon  of 
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justice,  ought  seriously  to  be  depre- 
cated. The  whole  presented  a  case 
of  a  dangctoiis  and  unconsticucional 
nature  ;  and  in  deciding  upon  it, 
their  lordships  should  seriously  consi- 
der its  probable  consequences,  either 
with  a  view  to  the  eventual  effect  it 
might  have  on  the  conduct  of  the 
peojile  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the 
other  in  strengthening  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  government,  so  as  to 
create  a  power  in  its  hands,  not  :i 
little  participating  of  the  cliaracter 
of  a  military  despotism.  After  apo- 
logizing to  the  house  for  his  long 
dctent4on,  the  noble  lord  closed  a 
short  but  eloquent  peroration  by 
moving,  "  that  a  copy  of  the  Ciise 
upon  which  the  opinion  of  his  majes- 
ty*s  law  officers  referred  to  in  the 
circular  letter  of  viscount  Sidmouth, 
was  given, be  laid  before  the  house.*' 
Lord  Ellenborough  could  assure 
their  lordships,  notwithstanding  the 
research  which  h;id  been  manifested 
by  tlie  noble  earl,  that  the  autliority 
given  to  magistrates  respecting  li- 
bels had  met  wich  the  fullest  and 
moit  impartial  investigation,  and 
was  built  upon  such  a  foundation, 
that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  s;iying 
that  it  was  perfectly  legal.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  a  justice  of  the 
peace  might  hold  to  bail,  upon  a  case 
of  a  libel?  and  this  he  was  certain 
justices  wei*e  completely  authorized 
in  doing.  Taking  for  the  grounds 
of  his  opinion  the  jrrave  and  vene- 
rable authorities  which  had  in  several 
instances  been  adduced  even  by  the 
noble  earl  himself,  he  could  not 
doubt  but  that  it  would  be  allowed 
thai  the  opinion  was  as  well  founded 
as  it  could  be.  Fifst,  he  should  re- 
fer  to  the  respectable  authority  of 
my  lord  Hale,  who  had  stated,  that 
justices  of  the  peace  might  issue 
iheir  watrrants  for  the  apprehension 
of  persons  charged  of  crimes  within 
the  cognisance  of  the  sessions,  and 


binding  them  over  to  keep  the  pence, 

&c.    Now  if  any  person  should  take 
that  passage  of  his  lordship's  opinion 
and  read  it,  what  conclusion  would 
he  come  to  ?  Certainly,  that  a  libel 
was  an  offence  cognisable  by  the 
sessions.     He  should  then  refer  to 
the  very  same  authority  which  had 
been  quoted  by  the  noble  earl, Haw-, 
kins's  Pleas  of  the  Crown.  There  it 
was  stated,  that  a  magistrate  might 
convict  for  high  treason,  for  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  &c.  Now,  what  was  a 
libel?  .Though  not  a  forcible  breach 
of  the   peace,  it  vv;ls  evidently  a 
breach  of  the  peace  by  act  and  ia 
reality.     The  only  question  seemed 
therefore  to  be,  and  that  was  what 
could  never  for  a  moment  be  doubt- 
ed, whether  libel  was  an  offence 
coming  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
quarter-sessions?   Lord  Camden, if 
thoroiJglily   examined,    would    be 
found  also  to  be  really  an  authority 
in  favour  of  the  power  being  granted 
to  justices;  for  he  stated  such  of- 
fences to  be  under  the  cognisance 
of  conservators  of  the  peace.   What 
would  the  country  do  without  some 
sucli  power  as  that  which  had  been 
given  to  magistrates  ?  Were  persons 
to  be  allowed  to  disturb  and  inflame 
the  public  mind  for  many  m'onth> 
without  being  brought  to  justice,  or 
without  a  chance  of  their  being  for 
some  considerable  time  prevented 
from  publishing seditiouslibels?  The 
country  would  not  be  secure  with- 
out some  such  mode  of  protection, 
and  he  wondered  that  any  noble 
lord  could  for  a  moment  even  im- 
ply any  thing  against  such  a  power. 
It  was  a  necessaiv  power  which  the 
country  required  for  its  good  govern- 
ment ;  and  if  there  liad  not  been 
such  authority  for  such  a  power  to 
magistrates,    he  should  not  have 
thought  that  house  justified  in  ad- 
journing even  a  single  day  without 
passing  some  bill  for  granting  such 
6  2  -  a  power. 
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a  power.  With  respect  to  Mr. 
"Wilkes's  case,  he  should  say  a  %Yord 
upon  what  had  been  dropped  by  the 
noble  earl.  It  bad  been  said  that 
that  gentleman  had  not  been  guilty 
ofa  breach  of  pri  vilegeofparliament ; 
and  why  ?  because  what  he  had  been 
guilty  of  did  not  amount  to  an  actual 
breach  of  the  peace,  but  it  had  never 
been  stated  that  Mr,  Wilkes  ought 
not  to  be  held  to  bail  for  a  libel. 
With  all  the  authorities  which  he  had 
stated,  wiih  the  authority  of  Hale, 
lord  Camden,  Mr,  serjeant  Haw- 
kins, and  with  the  number  of  wit- 
nesses in  the  recognisances  which  he 
had  produced,  for  sO  long  a  period,  he 
could  not  help  declaring  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  there  was  a  very  great 
foundation  for  the  opinion  which 
had  been  stated,  and  he  conceived  it 
the  most  necessary  and  the  most  be- 
neficial measure  that  in  the  present 
times  could  have  been  adopted. 

Lord  Krskine  dissented  from  the 
opinion  of  ihe  chief  justice  and  the 
law  officers.  If  their  law  was  cor- 
rect, how  happened  ic  that  it  had 
not,  in  a  single  instance,  been  acted 
upon,  in  the  numerous  prosecutions 
for  libel  soon  after  the  French  revo- 
lution ?  If  the  law  had  been  so  clear, 
why  did  not  lord  Sidmouih  write 
his  letter  at  once,  without  referring 
to  the  law  officers  ?  Did  theattorney- 
and  solicitor-general  venture  to  say 
this  was  such  a  general  practice  as 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  had 
suted  ?  No  ;  they  only  said  that  the 
contrary  opinion  had  not  been  es- 
tablished. Was  there  ever  an  in- 
stance within  this  century,  for  cen- 
turies past,  of  a  magistrate  going 
into  a  bookseller's  shop  to  look  for 
libels,  and  th;  i,  on  his  own  autho- 
rity, to  hold  the  parly  to  bail  ?  Yet 
this  might  be  done,  if  the  present 
opinion  was  iaw.  Could  anything  be 
more  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the 
subject?  He  would  only  say  this— • 


that  when  he  was  counsel,  and  du- 
ring all  the  time  he  practised  at  the 
bar,  he  never  had  the  smallest  idea 
that  a  justice  of  the  peace  couht 
hold  to  bail  for  a  libel. 

The  loi-d  chancellor  concurred  in 
opinion  with  the  chief  justice  and 
the  law  officers;  but  protested  a- 
gainst  being  bound  by  his  present 
'  opinion,  if  the  matter  came  to  be 
argued  before  the  house  on  a  writ  of 
error.  He  objected  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  case  moved  for,  because 
ic  was  hardly  possible  on  an>  such 
occasion  tha  t  s^me  particulars  should 
not  be  stared  by  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  which  it  would  be  highly 
impioper  and  inconvenient  to  dis- 
close. In  179*,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  a  proclamation  had  been 
issued,  requiring  the  magistrates  to 
take  notice  of  the  numerous  libel- 
lous publications  which  were  indus- 
triously circulated  at  that  period. 

Lord  Holland  maintained  that  the 
justices  ha-d  not  legally  the  power 
of  committing  in  cases  of  libel.  He 
felt  gratitude  to  lord  Sidmouih  for 
the  peace  he  had  negotiated  in  1801 , 
and  the  good-humour  with  which 
he  had  let  down  the  harsh  and  do« 
mineering  character  assumed  by  the 
preceding  government.  But  he  had 
of  late  assumed  an  attitude  of  me- 
nace j  and  done  more  lo  curtail  the 
liberties  of  his  country  in  the  last 
three  months,  than  he  had  done  all 
his  life  before  to  defend  them. 

Lotd  Sidmouih  expressed  his  sa- 
tisfaction that  his  conduct  had  been 
justified  by  such  high  legal  athori- 
ties  as  the  lord  chancellor  and  the 
lord  chief  justice.  The  country  had 
been  inundated  by  cheap  seditious 
andblasphemous  publications,  which 
had  now  a  wider  range  of  mischief, 
as  more  persons  could  read  than 
formerly,  and  there  were  more  ale- 
houses to  which  the  lower  orders 
resorted.    His  attention  had 'been 
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called  to  the  subject  by  the  country 
magistrates^  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
consult  the  law  officers. 

The  bishop  of  Chester  rose  to  ex- 
plain respecting  Mr.  Wright,  of 
Liverpool.  He  had  never  given  any 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
gistrates towards  that  gentleman ; 
but  had  merely  related  what  he  had 
heard — that  he  had  impugned  ufun- 
damentnl  doctrine  of  Christianity. 

Earl  Grey  sa«d,  that  Mr.  Wright 
had  been  held  to  bail  for  opinions 
not  only  common  to  unitarian  chris- 
tians, but  even  to  distint^uished  pre- 
lates, as  the  reverend  prelate  well 
knew.  He  then  contended  that 
nothing  had  been  advanced  on  the 
other  side  to  shake  the  arguments 
he  had  urged.  The  cases  on  which 
they  relied  were  unsupported  by 
any  statute,  or  any  decision  of  a 
court  of  justice.  He  was  astonished 
at  the  insinuation  of  increased  dan- 
ger because  there  were  a  greater 
number  of  readers  now  than  for- 
merly. Did  the  rioble  secretary- 
mean  to  say,  that  the  christian  reli- 
gion stood  on  sucl)  infirm  ground, 
tb;it  it  was  to  apprehend  an  mcrease 
of  danger  from  an  increase  of  know- 
ledge ?  As  to  parodies  on  sacred 
compositions,  he  thought  the  pro- 
secutions ought  to  commence  a  little 
fu rtlier  back;  and  he  read  fro,m  the 
Anti-Jacobin  a  parody  on  one  of  the 
psalms,  in  which  the  Courier,  Star, 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  Mrrning 
Post,with  Coleridge,  Southey,  Pi  iest- 
ley,  &c.  are  called  on  to  praise  Le- 
paux,  the  French  director.  If  jus- 
tice were  to  be  dealt  impartially,  he 
thought  the  author  of  this  parody, 
whether  in  the  cabinet  or  any  other 
place,  should  be  looked  after,  as 
well  as  the  subject  of  the  present 
prosecution.  The  motioawas  then 
negatived,  by  Tp  to  10. 

In  the  commons^  the  same  day. 


a  motion  by  sir  C.  Mordaunt  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Birmingham 
poor-rates  bill  waf,  after  a  long  de- 
bate, negatived,  by  1 03  to  36.  The 
object  of  the -bill  was  to  make  the 
whole  of  the  ground-renters  in  Bir- 
mingham liable  to  the  rate. 

In  a  conversation  respecting  lord 
Sidmoutli's  answers  to  the  Readings 
magistrates,  Mr.  H.  Addington  sta- 
ted that  lord  S.  had  directed  that 
the  state  prisoners  sho'ild  be  treated 
wiih  all  practicable  lenity  j  and  Mr. 
B.  Bathurst  asserted  that  they  were 
under  the  care  of  the  sheriff,  and 
not  of  the  justices,  and  that  the 
secretary  of  state  had  a  right  to  give 
directions  as  to  their  treatment. 

The  game  preservation  bill,  intro- 
deced  \)y  sir  E.  Knatchbull,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed  ;  and 
a  clause  was  added  to  it,  for  punish- 
ing persons  destroying  game  by 
night. 

The  house  having  ordered  that 
the  army  estimates  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  supply, 
and  the  house  havinq:  resolved  itself 
into  that  committee, 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  that  in 
rising  to  call  upon  the  house  to  vote 
the  supplies  for  the  army  for  the 
whole  of  the  year,  he  d'ld  not  feel 
himsell  bound  to  follow  the  arrange- 
ment which  had  been  hitherto  usual 
in  describing  thediflTerent  classes  of 
force  which  it  was  proposed  to 
maintain.  He  should  therefore 
(thinking  it  the  most  consonant  and 
perspicuous  mode)  divide  the  whole 
of  the  establishment  for  which  he 
now  intended  to  call  upon  the  house 
to  provide,  into  four  classes.  Under 
the  first  class  he  included  the  whole 
active  militiiry  force  employed  with- 
in the  kingdom,  that  was  to  say» 
the  regiments  of  the  line,  the  staff, 
the  volunteers  and  yeomanry,  and 
the  public  offices.  Under  the  se- 
cond class  he  included  the  active 
G  3  force 
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force  employed  out  of  die  kingdom, 
including  the  troops  in  France  and 
in  India.  The  third  class  compre- 
hended that  description  \vho  were 
remunerated  for  past  services,  such 
SIS  the  half-pay,  Chelsea  pensioners, 
&c.  The  fourth  class  was  compoacd 
of  that  part  of  the  establisliment 
^vllich  it  was  intended  to  reduce  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year,  but 
for  which  someiupp.y  would  be  re- 
ijuired,  as  the  reduction  was  not  yet 
completed.  The  labours  of  tlie  fi" 
r.ance  committee  made  it  unnecessa- 
ry for  him  to  trespass  at  such  length 
on  the  lime  of  the  house  as  he  miglit 
otherwise  have  felt  himself  bound  to 
do.  The  general  and  comprchen- 
sive  statement  in  tlie  second  report 
of  that  committee,  would  enable 
♦i^entlemen  to  satisfy  themselves  on 
many  points.  To  the  comparative 
statement  in  the  twenty-sixdi  and 
twenty- seventh  papes  of  that  report 
lie  particularly  refeired.  Ic  would 
there  be  seen  that  vn  the  total 
amount  of  force  for  this  year,  as 
compaied  with  that  for  the  prece- 
ding year,  there  was  a  diminution 
of  1,758,000/.  But  in  that  state- 
iiient  \^as  included  the  disembodied 
militia,  which  he  did  not  take  into  the 
account  in  what  he  had  now  to  sub- 
mit to  the  committee.  There  would 
therefore,  by  making  an  allowance 
for  this,  be  on  the  whole  force  of 
this  year,  as  compared  with  the  last, 
a  saving  amounting  in  round  num- 
bers to^  1,800,000/,  By  referring 
to  the  2?)d  page  of  the  same  lepoit 
It  would  be  found,  taking  the  more 
narrow  view,  and  taking  only  that 
part  of  the  army  which  was  an 
actual  charge  on  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  that  there  was  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  men  for  the 
service  of  this  year  as  compared 
vrith  tlie  preceding,  of  35,000  rank 
and  file,  or  (including  oflicers} 
10,000«    In  addition  to  thisi  how- 


ever, he  had  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee, that  orders  had  been  recenily 
sent  to  the  Mediterranean  for  the 
return  of  the  2d  battalion  of  the 
14-th  regiment,  which  was  to  be  re- 
duced a<;  soon  as  it  reached  thiscoun- 
try.  Taking  the  reduction  of  that 
battalion  into  account,  there  would 
be  a  reduction  en  this  branch  of  the 
force  of  .*;6,000  rank  and  file,  or 
42,(XX),  including  officers  and  men, 
compared  with  the  numbers  of 
last  year.  If  the  aggregate  of  the 
military  establishment,  including 
the  force  in  France,  was  taken,  and 
allowance  was  m:ide  for  the  2d  bat- 
talion of  the  14-th  regiment  of  foot 
now  on  their  way  home  to  be  redu- 
ced, there  was,  on  the  whole,  a  re- 
duction of  53,000  rank  and  tile,  or 
61,000  officers  and  men,  from  the 
amount  of  the  force  last  year.  By 
this  reduction  in  the  number  of  men 
there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  supplies  for  this  year 
to  the  extent  of  1,800,000/.  Whe- 
ther  the  extent  of  this  reduction 
would  give  satisfaction  to  all,  he 
would  not  venture  to  say;  but  at 
least  he  was  sure  that  to  a  majority 
of  the  house  it  would  appear  satis* 
factory.  At  least  it  showed,  that  in 
the  interval  between  the  last  session 
of  parliament  and  the  present,  his 
.  majesty's  ministers  had  not  been 
inaitcfitive  to  the  sufFeiings  of  the 
nation,  but  had  lent  all  their  ciForrs 
to  make  such  reductions  in  the  mili- 
tary establishment  as  would  mate- 
rially reduce  the  public  expenditure, 
and  thus  not  only  soothe  the  feel- 
ings, but  alleviate  the  distresses,  of 
the  people.  Reductions  such  as 
those  which  he  had  mentioned  could 
not  be  easily  or  quickly  made.  It 
was  not  a  glance  of  the  eye,  or  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  that  was  sufficient 
to  effijct  them.  When  tlie  nature 
and  extent  of  our  military  establish- 
ments was  consideied;  when  it  was 
remem- 
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remembered  that  ther  were  scatter- 
ed through  onr  settlements  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  it  would  be 
alloti'ed  that  it  required  the  most 
laborious  and  patient  examination 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  enable  them  to  submit  to 
the  houje  the  reductions  which  he 
had  mentioned.  It  would  be  seen 
br  referring  to  the  1^5 ih  page  of 
the  second  report  of  the  finance 
committee,  to  what  extent  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  country  had  been 
reduced  within  the  last  two  years 
--^nd  a  half.  At  the  end  of  ISl* 
(which  vr:is  the  earliest  time  at 
which  the  work  of  reduction  could 
have  been  commenced )  the  amount 
of  tije  whole  military  force  of  the 
country  was  2';^8,5r>i  men.  Last 
year  the  amount  of  t!ie  force  kept 
up  was  99,000  men  for  the  gene- 
ral service,  including  the  colonies, 
30,000  for  our  army  in  France, 
and  20,000  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  For  the  [)r^srnt  Vi-^ar  the 
amount  would  be  as  follows,  viz. — 
80,000  men  for  the  general  service, 
including  the  colonies;  2(),J>2(5  for 
the  army  in  France,  and  17>360 
for  Great  Bricain  and  Ireland.  It 
would  be  hardly  necessary  for  him 
to  recapitulate  the  different  stations 
on  which  lte'.e  were  employed. 
With  respect  to  the  details  of  the 
reduction,  tl^.e  following  were  the 
most  prominent  statements:— The 
guards  had  not  this  year  been  ex- 
empted from  bearing  their  share  in 
the  reduction ;  for  from  each  com- 
pany in  the  guards  there  had  been 
a  reduction  of  one  serjeant  and 
ten  men.  The  total  number  of  men 
reduced  from  the  regiments  of  the 
line  in  the  hist  year  were  taken  at 
13,000.  The  expenses  of  the  re- 
cruiting department  for  this  year 
were  taken  at  130,000/.  less  than 
ihcy  Were  last  year.  In  the  staff, 
^reut  reductions  liadnlso  been  made. 


In  this  department  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  officers  were  redu- 
ced. The  public  dep.u-tments  and 
offices  were  those  in  which  the  least 
reduction  had  been  made;  and  it 
was  easy  to  explain  why  they  were 
the  branches  of  the  public  service 
in  which  reduction  at  this  time 
was  least  practicable.  '  The  whole 
amount  of  the  reductions  in  the 
public  offices  was  between  19,000^ 
and  20,000/.  When  the  nature  of 
these  offices  was  considered— when 
it  was  considered  that  the  very  pro- 
cess of  reduction  for  the  lime  in- 
creased the  amount  of  bosmess  in 
these  departments,  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted that  those  were  not  the  de- 
partments in  which  the  greatest  re*- 
ductions  could  be  expected.  In  the 
office  of  the  commander  in  chief 
particularly,  there  was  a  source  of 
business,  which  perhaps  could  not 
be  considered  as  likely  to  be  ^rma- 
nent,  bat  yet  whicn  was  tor  the 
time  occasioned  by  the  process  of 
reduction.  Many  officers  fit  for  ser- 
vice  being  placed  upon  half-pav, 
feeling  tlieir  canacity  for  the  pubhc^ 
service,  naturally  came  forward  and 
submitted  their  claims  to  be  em- 
ployed to  the  commander  in  chief. 
He  was  sure  the  house  would  sym- 
pathize in  the  situations  of  these  per- 
sons, and  he  was  also  sure  that  the 
house  would  not  carry  the  reduc- 
tions so  far  as  even  to  deprive  the 
commander  in  chief  of  attending  to 
such  claims,  and  giving  the  claim- 
ants at  least  the  poor  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  their  claims  were  not 
treated  with  neglect.  The  com- 
mittee would  see  by  the  statement 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
finance,  that  considerabhe  reductions 
were  made  in  his(lord  Palmerston*s) 
department.  But  as  to  that  branch 
of  the  department  in  which  the  cor- 
respondence was  conducted,  there 
could  not  be  any  reduction  at  aH 
G4  The 
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The  numbi^r  of  letters  of  authority 
and  of  warrants  inserted  in  the  books 
of  the  office*  afforded  the  best  crite- 
rion as  to  this.  In  the  year  ending 
the  17th  of  March  1791»  the  num. 
ber  of  letters  in  his  department  was 
7004;  in  the  year  ending  in  March 
1800,  the  number  was  14,703;  in 
the  year  ending  in  March,  1816,  it 
was  92,320$  in  the  year  ending  in 
March  1817,  the  number  had  in- 
creased  to  105,904'.  '  So  far*  there- 
fore,  as  reduction  could  be  found- 
ed on  the  diminution  of  business,  it 
would  be  allowed  that  at  least 
in  ^  this  department  the  reduc- 
tion could  not  yet  be  made.  The 
number  of  clerks  in  the  war-office 
liad  alsohipen  considerably  reduced. 
Among  others,  he  stated,  that  the 
number  of  clerks^  of  the  highest 
•class,  had  been  reduced  from  sir  to 
four.  A  similar  reduction  was  made 
in  the  second  class.  The  chief  in- 
spector of  the  foreign  branch,  who 
had  a  salary  of  1,095/.  a  year,  was 
also  reduced.  Several  clerks  in  mi- 
nor departments  had  been  reduced, 
and,  besides,  several  vacancies  oc- 
curring, from  death  or  resignation, 
had  not  been  BUed  up.  ,On  the 
whole  of  this  department,  compared 
witli  last  year,  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  expense  to  the  amount 
of  5,921,000/.  In  the  adjutant-ge- 
neral's department  there  was  a  re- 
duction to  the  extent  of  3000/.  In 
the  quarter-master  general's  depart- 
ment, 1736/.  In  the  department  of 
the  commissary  general  of  musters, 
1714/.  In  the  volunteers  there  was 
a  reduction  to.  the  amount  of  3407/. 
In  the  military  college  there  was  a 
reductioQof  5564/.  As  to  this  item  lie 
was  bound  to  notice  the  very  hand- 
some conduct  of  the  governor  of 
that  college,  who,  when  called  upon 
to  state  what  reductions  could  be 
made  in  tliat  department,  began  by 
drawipg  his. pen  through  500/.  a 


year,  the  allowance  of  his  own  table. 

This  certainly  was  only  such  con- 
duct as  was  to  be  e^^pected  by  those 
who  knew  the  character  of  the  gal- 
lant officer.  In  the  sum  for  pay  of 
general  officers,  there  was  a  diminu- 
tion of  36S0/.  which  arose  from  the 
casualties  during  the  year.  Since 
1814,  wlien  the  arrangement  no¥f 
acted  upon  with  respect  to  the  pay 
of  genei  al  officers  was  introduced^ 
54  general  officers  had  died.  Ic 
was  intended,  pursuant  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  finance,  to  alter 
the  arrangement,  by  which  tXcre 
were  now  three  rates  of  pay  for  ge- 
neral officers,  by  assimilating  the 
pay  of  general^  and  lieutenant-gene- 
rals, instead  of  having  as  now  oi^e 
rate  for  major-generals,  one  for  lieu- 
tenant-generals, and  a  third  for  ge- 
nerals. It  was  intended  for  the  fu- 
ture that  officers  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  generals  should  not  receive 
theunallott^dpay  till  the  whole  num- 
ber of  gene/al  officers  was  reduced  to 
1 20,  which  was  intended  to  be  the 
number  to  which  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment would  be  limited.  In 
the  estimates  for  the  present  year, 
those  for  the  different  garrisons  were 
separated  from  the  staff.  Under  the 
second  of  the  four  classes  into  which 
he  had  divided  the  railitar}*  establish- 
ments, namely,  that  which  included 
the  half-pay  and  pensions,  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  present  year  to  the 
amount  of  958,000/ j  the  obviou^i 
cause  of  which  was  the  reductions 
which  had  taken  place.  In  the  third 
class  there  was  a  reduction  of 
238,000/.  In  consequence  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  fi nance» 
a  new  arrangement  was  proposeii 
witli  respect  to  penuons  and  allow- 
ances to  wounded  officers.  He  would 
take  leave  to  say,  that  he  did  w>z 
entirely  approve  of  a  new  arrange- 
ment. According  to  that  now  acted 
upoui  the  amount  of  the  pensioa  in- 
creased 
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creased  vith  the  rank  of  the  officer. 
What  was  now  intended,  was»  that 
»1I  officers  for  the  future  should  re- 
ceive the  pension  only  for  the  rank 
which  they  held  at  the  lirre  they  re- 
ceived the  wound.  There  had  been 
an  increase  in  the  allowances  for  su- 
perannuations in  exchequer  fees: 
there  was  a  diminution  in  the  pre- 
sent year  to  the  extent  of  92,000/. 
The  Irish  barracks,  and  the  Irish 
commissariat,  were  not  included  in 
the  estimates  for  the  present  year. 
On  a  general  view  of  the  amount 
of  the  whole  estimates,  there  was  a 
diminution  of  1,800,000/.  as  com- 
bined with  the  last  year.  The  loial 
amount  of  the  estimates  for  the  pre- 
sent year  was  6,682,000/.  From 
this,  however,  were  to  be  deducted 
the  reductions  which  were  now  in 
progress  and  would  be  completed 
in  we  course  of  the  year,  and  the 
amount  would  then  l>e  6,885,000/. 
But  of  tliis  sum  again  it  was  to  be 
considered,  that  a  great  part  was 
required  for  the  third  class,  which 
included  the  remuneration  of  past 
services,  which  amounted  to  about 
2,59 1,000/.  leuving  the  touil  amount 
of  the  estimates  lor  the  active  ser- 
vices of  tlic  present  year,  5,79  i',000/. 
forthelstclass.  In  1783,thcamount 
of  the  estimates  for  active  service 
was  3,059,000/.  and  in  1791,  after 
sevet;d  years  of  profound  peace,  it 
was  1,626,000/.  When  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  amount  of  tlie  sol- 
dier's pay  was  doubled  since  1791, 
and  that  the  colonies  and  possessions 
of  the  kingdom  were  now  so  much 
more  extensive  than  tliey  then  were, 
it  would  not  be  wondered  that  tlie 
estimates  of  this  year  were  now 
only  about  500,0(X)/.  more  than 
double  what  they  were  in  1 79 1 .  The 
noble  lord  concluded  by  moving 
ihe  first  resolution,  "  that  a  number 
of  men,  npt  exceeding  121,035 
for  land  forces,  be  voted  for  the 


service  of  his  majesty  in  the  present 
year." 

Mr.  Calcraft  thought  the  force 
proposed  much  too  large  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  With 
respect  to  the  report  of  ihe  finance 
committee,  as  he  did  ncit  become  a 
member  of  that  committee  until 
after  the  second  report  was  drawn 
up,  he  did  not  hold  himself  respon* 
sible  for  any  part  of  that  report ; 
and  he  could  not  help  observing, 
as  to  tliat  report,  that  it  was  very- 
extraordinary  that  establishments 
should  be  voted,  or  their  amount  de- 
termined, before  the  statement  of 
the  probable  income  of  the  year 
was  laid  before  the  house.  In  1792, 
all  the  services  now  to  be  performed 
were  performed  by  40,000  less  than 
the  number  now  required,  excluding 
the  foicein  France.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  establishnoent 
of  1792  was  capable  of  performing 
the  services  now  requirtd.  Buc 
ministers  were  at  least  bound  to 
show  the  reason  for  so  prodigious  aa 
increase.  With  respect  to  the  colo- 
nies, he  could  not  help  obsei-ving 
with  satisfaction,  that  the  numbers 
tallied  completely  with  those  he 
himself  had  proposed  as  sufficient 
last  year :  though  he  was  tlien  told 
that  no  reduction  could  be  made. 
In  more  than  five  or  six  instances 
the  present  numbers  tallied  with 
what  he  had  then  proposed,  so  th;it 
ministers  had  adopted  the  opinions 
of  himself  and  his  friends ;  but,  on 
tliis  occasion,  he  must  say,  they 
were  a  full  year  in  arrear  of  their 
duty,  as  they  ought  to  have  made 
thoie  very  reductions  a  year  ago. 
No  doubt  next  year  they  would  find, 
tliiit  what  they  think  impossible  now 
can  be  done  then.  For  the  consi- 
derable reductions  that  had  already 
been  made,  the  country  was,  in  his 
opinion,  indebted  to  the  firmness  of 
the  house  in  refusing  the  income  t;ur 
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and  the  malt  tax,  and  also  to  the 
debates  on  the  army  establishment. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  discussions 
that  had  taken  place,  though  appa« 
rently  disregarded  atUie  time,he  was 
convinced  that  we  should  not  have 
seen  the  reduced  establish  ments  of 
the  present  day,  but  which,  as  taken 
altogether  at  140,000  men,  he  still 
thought  too  high.  The  gentlemen 
opposite  ought  to  ei^plain  why  this 
force  is  necessary.  There  were 
J7»000  yeomanry  cavalry  in  addi. 
tion  to  this  large  force,  merely  for 
the  service  of  Great  Britain.  In 
1792  a  force  of  12,000  men  was 
found  amply  sufficient.  How  came 
it  that  the  country  was  in  so  diffe- 
rent a  state  now  as  to  require  such 
an  addition  ?  It  was  known  tliat  the 
grievances  of  the  people  arose  very 
much  from  the  burthens  of  taxation : 
and  if  this  amount  of  force  was  to 
be  kept  up,  it  must  be  seen  that  it 
Avould  be  impossible  to  diminish 
these  burthens.  Now,  if  gentlemen 
thought  that  a  large  military  esta- 
l>ltshment  was  better  than  to  relieve 
the  public  from  their  burtheas,  he 
must  beg  leave  to  say  that  he  totally 
differed  from  them.  Believing,  how- 
ever, that  still  further  reductions 
were  in  progress,  he  should  not  go 
into  minute  details  at  present;  but 
there  were  one  cr  two  topics  which 
he  could  not  help  touching  on.  The 
first  was,  the  subject  of  foreign  half- 
pay.  Many  foreign  officers  who  re- 
ceived half. pay  were  now  in  Ha- 
fiover  on  full  pay  and  in  actual  ser- 
vice. He  thought  this  a  most  im- 
.  provident  regulation^  and  one  which 
ought  to  be  corrected.  Another 
topic  was  the  half-pay  officers  re- 
duced before  the  24th  June,  1814. 
Their  case  was  extremely  hard,  as 
being  limited  to  the  old  rates  of  half- 
pay;  and  thus  a  partiality  or  pre- 
ference was  shotvn  to  foreign  officers 
ivho  had  served  in  our  army.     It 


did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  re* 
ductions  nad  been  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive in  the  public  departments 
connected  with  the  army.  He  did 
not  think  that  of  the  commander  in 
chief  l-kely  to  be  sufficiently  redu- 
ced; but  he  would  press  upon  mini- 
sters the  necessity  of  reducing  tliat» 
and  every  other  department,  to  tlie 
lowest  possible  rate  that  is  at  all 
compatible  with  the  business  they 
have  to  transact.  If  he  saw  any- 
chance  of  being  supported,  he  should 
move  for  a  considerable  reduction 
to  be  made  in  the  present  established 
force,  as  being  too  large  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  He 
hoped  the  noble  lord  would  yet 
give  some  explanation  of  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  so  large  a  force. 
Mr.  Lyttleton  could  not  refrain 
from  calling  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  half-pay  of  our 
officers  both  of  the  army  and  navy; 
though  he  should  only  indirectly 
touch  on  the  latter,  as  not  connected 
with  the  subject  under  consider-.!- 
tion.  The  case  of  the  officers  ii\ 
both  services  was  this:— When  ther 
receive  their  half-pay,  they  ari 
obliged  to  make  an  affidavit  that 
they  do  not  receive  any  other  emo. 
lument  under  the  crown.  This 
might  have  been  a  good  regulation 
formerly ;  but  at  present  he  did  not 
see  any  reason  to  induce  govern- 
ment, whether  from  oeoonomy,  or 
any  otlier  circumstance,  to  adhere 
to  it  now.  The  noble  lord  had  ad- 
mitted that  reductions  in  the  army 
caused  great  distress;  and  this  was 
the  time,  of  all  others,  when  officers 
were  suffering  the  greatest  degree 
of  distress,  owing  to  the  extreine 
pressure  of  tazattoui  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  these  per- 
sons. The  honourable  gentlenSan 
descanted  at  considerable  length  in 
behalf  of  those  meritorious  gentle- 
men, whose  half-pay  ^vas  not  merely 
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n  bare  remuneration  for  tlieir  past, 
but  a  boon  for  their  future  services ; 
under  these  grounds,  he  argued  for 
the  policy  of  their  obtaining  the 
means  of  a  genteel  subsistence,  by 
being  allovted  to  fill  civil  offices j 
which  must  be  filled  by  somebody. 
He  concluded  vith  hoping  that 
these  excluding  affidavits  would  be 
abolished. 

General  Walpole  objected  to  tlie 
amount  of  force  appropriated  to  the 
<iefence  of  the  West  India  colonies, 
|rariicularly  that  at  the  Bermudas. 

Mr.  Warre  contrasted  the  amount 
of  the  life  guards  at  present  with 
their  establishment  in  1796,  when 
t!iey  only  consisted  of  87 J  men. 
They  were  now  absolutely  double 
what  they  were  at  that  timej  and  in 
Lis  opinion  they  were  kept  up  merely 
for  shotv  and  splendour.  He  then 
adverted  to  the  force  in  Jamaica, 
the  charge  for  which  in  180*i  was 
only  86*4/.  but  was  now  4816/. 
The  total  charge  for  the  staff  in  the 
colonies  was  74,000/;  while  in 
1792  it  was  only  17,000/.  and  was 
r.ow  more  than  treble  what  it  was 
in  ltS02,  It  was  singular  that  in  the 
windward  and  leeward  islands  the 
staff  ^exceeded  what  it  was  for  the 
•vbole  of  the  colonics  in  1792.  He 
then  alluded  to  the  Compassioniiie 
Fund,  the  principles  of  which  he 
praised.  He  wished  to  see  it  in- 
creased* on  account  of  the  nume- 
tous^  families  who  received  benefit 
Irom  it,  and  he  hoped  some  addi- 
tion would  be  made  to  it.  He  took 
this  opportunity  of  asking  whether 
lord  Camden's  example  had  been 
followed  by  any  other  gentlemen  ? 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply,  de- 
nied that  tlic  garrisons  were  precise- 
ly the  amount  of  what  the  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Calcnift)  had 
«ugge$ted  last  year.  But  he  thought 
it  hard  and  unfair,  if  they  were, 
that  ministers  should  beaccusedand 


censured  for  doing  what  he  had  re- 
commended. Respecting  the  Hano- 
verian officers,  he  had  stated  that» 
their  time  of  service  being  limited^ 
they  could  not,  by  law,  be  called 
back  to  employ  rnent  in  this  country 
on  full  pay,  while  tlie  fuU  pay  in 
the  Hanoverian  service  was  not 
quite  equal  to  the  half-pay  in  this» 
It  w\is  deemed  desirable  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  services  of  these  of- 
ficers in  Hanover,  as  they  had 
made  a  distinguished  figure  under 
the  duke  of  Wellington :  and  there 
was  no  mode  of  accomplishing  this» 
but  by  permitting  them  to  retain 
their  half-pay,  which  made  no  pe- 
cuniary difference  to  the  public,  be- 
cause they  could  not  be  employed 
in  this  country.  Respecting  the  ad- 
dition made  tp  the  half-pay  in  1814* 
the  rule  was,  that  the  augmented 
regulation  was  to  be  given  to  all  of- 
ficers reduced  subsequent  to  that 
date  in  1814.  It  was  thought  there 
was  not  sufficient  ground  for  giving 
the  increase  to  officers  who  had  not 
come  forward  to  offer  their  servicer 
during  the  war.  Respecting  the 
force  m  Jamaica,  he  showed  that  it 
was  now  only  increased  by  SCO 
men  more  than  in  December  1792, 
when  it  was  2,900,  it  bei.-.g  now 
3,200.  The  life  guards  and  blues 
were  placed  on  the  same  establish- 
ment as  the  other  regiments  of  ca- 
valiy,  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  of  a  lower  amount 
than  tliose  other  regiments  thatVere 
deemed  efficient,  as  they  had  most 
important  duties  to  perform.  A* 
to  the  staff,  any  person  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  alteration  iliac 
had  taken  place  in  the  internal  state 
of  the  army,  must  know,  tliat  a 
much  greater  staff  was  necessary 
now  than  at  tbe  close  of  the  last 
war.  It  would  remain  for  the  house 
to  decide  whether  they  thought  the 
advantage,  in  point  of  discipline, 
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vrould  justify  the  increase.  He 
would  venture  to  say,  that  as  long 
as  the  present  organization  of  the 
military  force  existed,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  revert  to  the  same 
i^taflP  as  at  the  period  alluded  to. 
Some  persons  we^e  of  opinion,  that 
in  many  of  our  colonies  we  had 
even  some  below  what  we  ought. 
Respecting  the  principle  on  which 
the  allowances  of  iheCom passionate 
Fund  were  framed,  he  did  not  think 
any  considerable  addition  could  be. 
made  tp  the  scale  of  them,  without 
throwing  a  great  burthen  on  the 
|>ublic. 

General  Ferguson  alluded  to  the 
very  great  hardships  of  the  artillery 
-corps  that  were  sent  to  Jamaica. — 
They  had  no  prospect  of  ever  re- 
turning; and  they  went  out  with 
this  idea,  considering  themselves  as 
condemned  men.  Some  of  them 
had  been  in  the  island  twenty-six 
and  twenty  .seven  years,  and  many 
of  them  fifteen.  The  little  chance 
they  had  of  coming  home  made 
them  desperate,  and  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  every  military 
crime ;  the  consequence  or  which 
was,  that  military  pupishments  were 
above  a  hundred-fold  more  than 
in  other  regiments.  He  called  on 
the  noble  lord  to  put  an  end  to  tliis 
barbarous  system  of  expatriation. 

General  Phipps  considered  the 
observations  of  the  honourable  ge- 
neral respecting  these  military  men 
to  be  an  attack  on  the  noble  lord  at 
the  head  of  the  ordnance  depart- 
menr. 

General  Ferguson  distinctly  de- 
nied tliat  what  he  had  said  was 
liable  to  such  an  inference. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  defended  the  opi- 
nion of  the  honourable  general.  If 
such  abuses  had  existed  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  it  was  high  time  they 
should  be  abolished. 

Lord  Nugent  declared  that  he 


gave  his  sincere  and  hearty  opposf- 
tion  to  the  amount  of  the  establish- 
ment. He  should  not  trust  to  t)ie 
noble  lord's  assurance  of  further 
reductions,  because  the  same  assu- 
rances were  given  last  year ;  but  it 
was  not  till  after  the  house  had 
forced  the  estimates  to  be  with- 
drawn, that  they  were  brought  for- 
ward with  reductions. — The  patron- 
age and  influence  which  such  an 
army  gave  to  the  crown,  in  time  of 
peace,  was  far  from  being  the  "head 
and  front  of  the  ofifending.'*  When 
he  saw  an  actual  armed  force  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  in 
the  pay  of  the  king,  and  at  the  dts- 
posal  of  an  administration  which  h« 
distrusted,  and  whose  political  prin- 
ciples he  was  far  from  subscribing 
to,  his  alarm  was  very  much  in- 
creased. It  WAS  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  feel  jealous  for  the  free  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  and  to  re- 
mind his  countrymen  of  die  doc- 
trines to  which  we  owe  our  free- 
dom. There  could  be  found  no  in- 
stance in  which  a  free  country  had 
ever  long  survived  a  despotic  mili- 
tary estiiblishment,  and  no  instance 
of  the  liberties  of  a  people  bein^ 
overthrown  but  by  the  agency  of  a 
large  standing  army. 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  nobody  could 
deny  the  danger  was  great;  but 
this  was  not  the  time  to  form  an 
opinion  what  lihe  of  conduct  should 
be  adopted.  Every  thing  would 
depend  upon  ascertaining  the  state 
of  the  finarce  of  the  country.  Till 
this  was  made  clear,  he  could  nor 
say  to  what  extent  his  opinion  would 
go  as  to  the  amount  of  the  army  that 
ought  to  be  maintained. 

The  conversation  was  maintained 
for  some  time  between  Mr.  Lyttle- 
ton,  general  Gascoigne,  a  member 
whose  name  could  not  be  learned^ 
and  sir  William  Burrowes;  the  lass 
of  whom  entered  into  an  elaborate 
comparison 
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comparison  of  the  amount  of  troops 
maintained  in  our  various  colonies 
at  different  periods,  particularly  in 
1792,  contrasting  them  with  the 
present  amount,  and  contending 
that  the  amount  now  proposed  was 
far  beyond  what  necessity  required. 
Mr/Goulburn,in  reply  to  the  last- 
mentioned  baronet,  regretted  that 
be  had  been  so  recent  a  member  of 
the  house  as  not  to  have  heard  what 
was  said  on  the  subject  of  the  colo- 
rial  establishments  last  session,  when 
the  necessity  of  the  forces  there  was 
clearly  made  out,  and  acknowledged 
by  the  gentlemen  opposite.  He  Jus- 
lified  the  present  colonial  armies,  as 
necessary  to  preserve  their  domestic 
tranquillity.  So  far  from  ministers 
being  blamed  for  proposing  ejcces- 
sive  establishments,  he  thought  they 
were  rather  open  to  blame  tor  risk- 
ing something,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  general  cry  for  ceconomy  and 
retrenchment.  The  honourable  ba- 
ronet leemed  not  to  be  aware,  that 
tlie  i'K),000  men  included  the  large 
garrisons  for  India. 

Sir  W.  Burrowes,  in  reply,  ob- 
served, that  if  20,00()  effective  Eu- 
ropeans were  sufficient,  with  the  na- 
tive troops,  to  preserve  the  tranquil- 
lity of  tliat  immense  empire  and  po- 
pulation, it  was  a  proof  of  the  mild- 
ness and  moderation  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  die  attachment  of  the  in- 
habitants. But  could  as  much  be 
said  of  the  state  of  this  country  ? 
Were  tlie  people  here  so  attached  to 
tbegovemment  ?  and  could  the  illus- 
trious perKmage  at  the  head  of  it  be 
said  to  be  enthroned  in  their  hearts  ? 
If  loyalty  and  attachment  pervaded 
every  part  of  the  country,  where  was 
the  necessity  for  such  an  enormous 
standing  army  ?  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  ungrounded  a  pprehen- 
sions  of  ministers  had  induced  them 
to  maintain  an  arniy  beyond  what 
the  country  required;  and  he  hoped 


they  would  see  their  error,  and  at- 
tempt to  rule  by  the  affections  of 
the  people,  and  not  by  the  sword. 
Lord  Castlereagh   protested  a- 

fainst  the  mode  the  honourable 
aronct  had  adopted  of  throwing 
the  gross  amount  of  all  the  descrip- 
tions of  force  together,  including 
yeomanry,  and  the  army  in  France^ 
and  commenting  upon  them,  as  if 
they  were  all  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  England.  The  gentlemen 
opposite,  he  observed,  were  not  dis» 
posed  to  impeach  the  estimate.  Cer- 
tJiinly  the  government  of  India  was 
entitled  to  nW  the  praise  of  thehonour- 
able  baronet ;  for  a  more  mild  and 
liberal  government  did  not  exist* 
But  the  people  there  were  attached 
to  the  government ;  for  they  had  not 
been  corrupted  by  the  pernicious 
and  disorganizing  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  French  revolution^ 
The  noble  lord  proceeded  to  con- 
vince the  honourable  baronet  of  his 
erroneous  estimates,  by  referring  to 
the  different  forces ;  and  observed^ 
that  instead  of  having  14 . ',000  men 
for  the  British  empire,  we  had  only 
80,000,  which  number,  though 
voted  by  parliament,  always  fell 
short  of  the  amount.  With  respect 
to  the  colonial  garrisons  abroad,  his 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Goulbum) 
had  shown  that  they  were  only  a 
fraction  beyond  what  they  were  in 
1792,  exclusive  of  the  number  ne- 
cessary for  the  six  new  colonies  we 
had  acquired.  The  honourable  ba- 
ronet need  only  ask  the  opinion  of 
the  Jamaica  merchants,  to  know 
whether  government  had  made  an 
extravagant  provision  for  Jamaica 
and  the  Leeward  islands.  When  it 
was  remembered  that  since  1792 
we  had  become  possessed  of  Maha> 
the  Ionian  Isles,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  many  other  possessions^ 
the  force  set  apart  for  the  colonics 
could  not  be  thought  too  grent: 
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Tlie  only  point  on  which  a  question 
could  arise,  was  on  the  number  of 
troops  kept  up  in  England  and  Ire* 
land;  and  this  had  been  so  fully 
^one  into  last  year,  that  it  was  al- 
most a  waste  of  time  to  enter  into 
it  now.  Of  the  number  of  men 
proposed  to  be  voted  for  England* 
when  the  3000  allowed  for  reliefs 
were  deducted,  and  other  circum- 
stances were  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  number  of  really  effective 
men  that  would  remain  would  not 
tie  expected  to  exceed  1(?,000.  He 
admitted  the  country  must,  in  a 
^reat  measure,  rely  on  the  yeo- 
manry for  safety^  but  these  were 
not  fitted  for  every  day  duty,  as 
they  could  not  be  called  out  with- 
out patting  the  individuals  compo. 
sing  it  to  considerable  inconveni- 
«nce ;  and  they  could  not  be  ex- 
|iected  to  serve  in  the  docks,  or  in 
other  places  where  the  presence  of 
troops  was  constantly  necessary. 
The  situation  of  the  country  was 
much  altered  since  179S2:  at  thac 
time  the  country  had  abandoned  all 
system  in  its  army.  Our  army  had, 
in  fact,  been  made  since  that  period. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
British  army  had  not  always  been 
distinguished  for  its  galbnt  con- 
duct in  the  field  ;  but  it  was  since 
8792  that  the  machine  had  been  put 
in  motion,  such  as  it  now  appeared, 
regulated  as  it  was  by  its  illustri* 
ous  commander-in-chief,  whose  un- 
remitting lalx>urs  had  at  lengtli 
brought  it  to  a  state  of  unexampled 
perfection.  The  question  was  now. 
Should  we  have  an  army,  or  should 
we  not  ?  If  we  had  an  army,  we 
must  have  a  stafF  to  manage  it. 
The  staff  now  proposed  to  be  kept 
upy  he  contended,  was  not  at  all  too 
great,  if,  in  some  instances,  it  had 
not  been  left  imperfect.  The  best 
proof  that  could  be  given  of  this 
was  found  in  tlie  conduct  of  the 


gentlemen  opposite.  If  a  sonnd 
objection  could  have  been  urged 
against  the  estimates,  they  would 
not  have  failed  to  bring  forward 
some  specific  motion  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  ilieni. 

Mr.  Calcraft  said,  a<  the  noble 
lord  seemed  to  think  gentlemen  on 
that  side  of  the  house  were  not  in 
earnest,  since  they  had  brought  for- 
ward no  specific  motion,  he  would 
pledge  himself  to  gratify  him  on  a 
future  occasion  by  moving  a  reduc- 
tion vof  the  estimates  on  the  bring- 
ing up  of  the  report. 

Lord  Castlereagh  begged  to  as- 
sure the  honourable  gentleman, thac 
if  he  only  proposed  to  bring  for- 
ward a  motion  of  the  nature  just 
announced,  to  gratify  him  (ford 
Casilereagh),  he  might  spare  him- 
self the  trouble.  He  had  only- 
meant  to  say,  that  if  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  thought  he  could 
persuade  the  house  to  take  a  vievr 
of  the  subject  difiierent  from  thac 
which  they  had '  taken  in  ihe  Lisc 
session,  he  would  not  have  f.iiled  u> 
propound  his  opinion  in  the  form 
of  a  moiion,  that  it  might  become 
the  opinion  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Calcraft  said,  he  never  saw- 
a  greater  chaiice  of  succesi  than 
when  he  had  first  entered  the  house 
that  day.  He  expected,  if  not  to 
carry  a  majority  with  him  on  a  mo- 
tion for  reducing  tlie  estimates,  to 
be  joined  by  many  who  were  anxi- 
ous, like  himself,  to  check  that  mi- 
litary spirit  which  appeared  to  be 
spreading  itself  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Biougham  contended,  with 
a  yeomanry  force  in  the  united 
kingdom  amounting  to  35,000  men^ 
the  estimates  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  brought  much  lower 
than  they  were  at  present.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  yeomanry,  there  were 
magistrates,  constabli^,  and  the 
fosse  cmiiatus  to  secure  the  peace  ; 
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and  were  not  these  sufficient  for 
the  purpose?  Mast  every  thing  be 
done  by  soldiers?  Why  was  the 
country  to  be  told  the  army  must  be 
doubled*  because  the  yeomanry  and 
soldiers  could  only  be  trusted  ?  Was 
this  the  result  of  that  triumph,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  bad  car- 
ried up  addresses  of  congnituhition  ? 
Was  this  the  consequence  of  the 
^eat  big  boasts  they  had  heard,  of 
the  peaceful  conquests  of  the  noble 
lord  at  the  congress  ?  After  all  they 
had  heard  on  this  subject,  were  they 
now  to  be  called  upon  to  vote  such 
an  army  as  the  noble  lord  had  pro« 
posed  to  keep  up  ?  And  were  they 
now  to  be  jeered,  as  they  had  been 
in  this  debate,  when  they  spoke  of 
the  present  period  as  one  of  pro- 
found peace  ?  Whatever  might  be 
said  of  the  additional  force  required 
to  defend  our  new  colonial  acquisi* 
tions^tliere  was  no  shifting  this  ques- 
tion from  the  ground  on  which  it 
had  been  placed  by  his  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Calcraft).  No  good 
reason  could  be  shown  why  nearly 
86,000  men  should  be  voted  in  1 81 7 
to  perform  those  duties  >yhich  in 
17it2  k  was  thought  required  no 
more  than  'M>,100.  This  was  the 
Q;round  which  had  been  taken  by 
his  honourable  friend,  and  those 
opposed  to  him  in  vain  attempted 
to  make  him  budge  from  it.  Was 
It  because  the  discipline  of  our  army 
had  been  so  much  improved,  as  he 
rejoiced  to  say  it  had  been,  that 
double  the  number  of  men  were  ne- 
cessary to  perform  a  particular  ser- 
vice than  were  formerly  called  for  ? 
He  should  have  expected,  that  from 
this  improvemeot  fewer  men  rather 
than  more  would  have  been  wanted. 
The  state  of  profound  domestic 
peace  in  which  the  country  was  at 
present, did  not  justify  the  call  made 
for  a  great  military  force.  Before 
the  army  was  increasedt  he  wished 


the  house  to  take  into  their  consu 
deration  the  present  situation  of 
the  country,  with  respect  to  tlie 
d;:ngers  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  designs  of  the  disaffected.  He 
would  call  upon  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  H» 
Addington),  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
disposition  to  feel  alarm,  to  point 
out  from  an  annual  register,  a  par- 
liamentary debate,  or  an  old  file  of 
newspapers,  any  period  at  which 
the  country  had  enjoyed  a  more 
perfect  state  of  repose.  At  the  late 
assizes  at  Pomfret  there  had  not 
been  one  prosecution  for  sedition. 
At  Manchester,  Ormskirk,  Preston, 
and  Liverpool,  out  of  four  hundred 
pei*sons  brought  to  trial,  there  wa« 
but  one  person  tried  for  uttering 
seditious  words,  and  one  only ;  and 
this  was  such  a  case,  that  the  magi- 
strates could  only  say  that  the  ac- 
cused liad  spoken  foolishly  in  hta 
cups,  and  they  had  ordered  him  to 
be  liberated  on  his  own  recogni- 
sances. At  Norwich,  which  had 
been  denounced  by  name  in  one  of 
the  reports,  an  inquiry  had  been 
made  by  the  grand  jury  into  the 
seditious  associations  there  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  result  was  a  unani- 
mous declaration,  that'notliing  of 
the  kind  could  be  traced.  There 
had  been  no  disturbances  in  any 
part  of  the  country  since  those  of 
Spafields  and  Manchester ;  and  un- 
der these  circumsunces  he  called 
on  the  house  not  to  consent  to  a  mi- 
litary force  being  kept  up  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  internal  state  of  the 
country,  whose  numbers  should 
double  that  which  was  found  suffi- 
cient in  J  792.  If  there  were  dan- 
firer,  which  he  dented  that  there  w:is» 
let  additional  constables  be  sworn 
in—let  the  posse  comhaius  be  called 
out — let  civil  means  be  resoned  to 
in  order  to  secure  the  public  peace« 
Let  Englishmen  have  recourse  to 
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the  constitution  of  their  country  in 
time  of  danger,  if  they  wished  to 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  such  a 
cpnstitution.  For  Ireland,  it  was 
said,  a  smaller  force  could  not  be 
kept  up  than  had  been  proposed 
last  year,  and  which  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  was  necessary. 
He,  however,  wished  to  know  what 
had  b'een  done  to  renjove  the  dis- 
contents of  Ireland  since  that  pe- 
riod ;  and  he  Vould  ask  if  nothing 
could  be  effected  to  tranquillize 
that  country  but  by  means  of  an 
army  ?  He  contended,  that  -by 
making  the  proposed  concessions  in 
matters  of  religion,  much  of  the 
force  now  required  for  Ireland 
might  be  spared.  If  to  concede 
the  catholic  claims  would  tranquil- 
lize  that  Country,  it  was  strange  to 
see,  and  to  him  it  was  wholly  in- 
comprehensible, that  those  in  the 
administration  who  held  this  opi- 
nion should  court  the  asoociation 
,  and  fellowsliip  of  others  who  op- 
posed it,  arid  suffer  themselves  to 
he  triumphed  over  by  those  who 
would  not  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  their  places  twenty-four  hours,  if 
they  were  in  die  same  way  to  oppoie 
the  amount  of  the  estimates  now 
before  the  house. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed 
to.  The  other  resolutions  were 
then  moved,  and  carried  without 
discussion* 

House  of  lords,  May  }&. — Lord 
Erskine  adverting  to  what  had 
passed  on  the  former  evening,  in 
respect  of  the  power  of  justices, 
stated  his  intention  of  framing  a 
motion,  with  a  view  of  procuring 
a  return  of  the  number  of  com- 
mitments for  libels  by  magistrates  ; 
the  recognisances  entered  in  the 
court  of  King's  bench,  and  at 
sessions ;  and  also  the  indictments 
found  at  sessions.  If  the  law  should 
be  as  stated  last  night,  the  noble 


and  learned  lord  said^  he  could  not 
rest  until  that  law  was  altered,  be- 
cause it  would  give  a  greater  power 
to  magistrates  than  they  ought  to 
possess. 

House  of  commons,  May  14.— 
Mr.  Vansittart  moved  that  the  poor 
employment  bill  should  be  com- 
mitted for  the  introduction  of  se- 
veral amendments,  the  discussion 
of  which  he  wished  to  stand  over 
to  a  future  day. 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  go- 
vernment lending  money  and  for- 
cing security.  Next  he  objected, 
that  this  measure  would  not  re- 
lieve the  country,  as  it  was  not 
money,  but  employment,  which  was 
wanted.  Next,  he  did  not  consider 
this  would  have  any  good  effect,  as 
it  would  not  throAv  any  greater  ca- 
pital into  the  money-market.  The 
difficulties  of  giving  securities  re- 
quired by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer would  prevent  persons  who 
wanted  to  borrow  obtaining  relief 
from  this  fund.  Next,  he  had  to 
state,  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
sum  intended  to  be  advanced  was 
large  enough  to  do  any  good.  He 
also  thought  it  extremely  objec- 
tionable, that  a  million  and  three- 
fourths  of  money  should  be  issued 
by  the  government  to  the  people,  at 
a  time  when  we  were  upon  the  eve 
of  an  event  which  would  call  upon 
the  people  to  exercise  their  judge- 
ment respecting  the  character  and 
measures  of  that  government — ^he 
meant  a  dissolution  of  parliament, 
which  would  take  place  a  few- 
months  after  their  rising.  He  did 
not  throw  out  these  objections  cap- 
tiously, but  with  a  feeling  friendly 
to  the  measure. 

Mr.  Western,  in  addition  to  the 
objections  just  stated,  observed,  that 
the  bill  would  subject  those  of  the 
higher  orders,  who  refused  tojgive 
the  required  securities,  to  the  odium 
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rf  standmjg;  between  their  poorer 
ndghboars  and  the  relief  offered  by 
government* 

Mr.  Vansitlart  said,  the  money 
vnLS  not  to  be  issued  by  his  majesty's 
ministers  individQally ;  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  exercising  any  infla- 
ence  through  the  commisstoners* 
was  removed,  by  the  independent 
and  honourable  character  of  those 
commissionerf  *  The  details  of  the 
Tneasttres,as  to  securities  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  relief,  would  be  found 
to  obviate  most  of  the  dtfRculties 
stated  on  those  subjects. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  and  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  expressed  their  fears  that  the  bill 
would  produce  no  practical  benefit. 

Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Hurst  rtfain- 
tatned  a  contrary  opinion. 

The  house  having  then  gone  into 
a  committee,  Mr.  Vansittart  pro- 
posed  his  new  clauses  ;  one  was  for 
appointing  persons  commissioners, 
▼jz.  lord  R,  Seymour,  sir  T.  Ac- 
land,  Mr.  W.  Lamb,  sir  C.  Edmon- 
stone,  sir  James  8haw,  sir  J.  Perring, 
Mr.  Gooch,  Mr.  Edward  Littleton, 
Mr.  Luttrell,  Mr.  C.  Grant  sen. 
Mr.  Curwen,  Mr.Estcourt,  Mr.Cas- 
berd,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mr,  H.  Swann, 
Mr.  B.  Harrison,  Mr.  Reid,  chair- 
man of  thef  East  India  company  (not 
a  member  of  the  house ),  Mr..Thorn- 
ton,  Mr.  Philips,  Mr.  Angerstein, 
Mr.  C.  Baring,  Mr.  Joseph  llemey, 
and  Mr.  Bosanquet. 

The  report  was  afterwards 
brought  up,  and  ordered  for  further 
consideration. 

May  1 5. — In  answer  to  a  question 
from  Mr.  Ponsonby,  lord  Castle- 
reagh  said,  that  after  the  holidays 
SL  communication  would  be  made 
to  the  house  concerning  the  internal 
state  of  the  country ;  after  which 
the  same  proceedings  would  be  pro- 
posed as  had  taken  place  in  the 
early  part  of  the  session,  ahd  it 
would  be  referred  to  a  committee 
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to  enter  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
measures  proper  to  be  pursued. 
His  majesty's  ministers,  in  the 
present  situation  of  the  country, 
thought  themselves  called  on  'to 
propose  a  continuance  of  the  mea. 
sure  now  in  operation. 

Mr.  Philips  suggested  that  there 
should  be  a  call  of  the  house ;  to 
which  lord  Castlereagh  assented. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Brougham,  lord  Castlereagh  re- 
peated that  a  communication  would 
be  made  to  the  house ;  after  which 
a  committee  would  be  proposed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  in- 
quiry, as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session ;  after  which  his  majesty's 
ministers  would  propose  to  parlia-> 
ment  a  continuation  of  the  mea- 
sures now  in  force. 

Mr.  Brougham.  **  Am  I  then  to 
understand  that  a  committee  is  to 
inquire,  and  that  this  is  to  be  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  ?'* 

Sir  F.  Burdett  remarked,  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  what  would 
be  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  But  he 
should  first  move  for  a  list  of  the 
persons  confined  under  the  present 
act,  who  they  were,  when  taken, 
and  where  imprisoned. 

Mr.  Brougham  hoped  that  some 
member,  of  more  weight  than  him- 
self, would  give  notice  of  a  motion 
for  an  address,  praying  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  not  to 
dissolve  parliamentwhile  the  habeas 
corpus  act  was  under  suspension* 

Mr.  Philips  moved  that  the  house 
should  be  called  the  2d  of  June. 

Mr.  J.P.Grant  reminded  the  bouse 
that  the  lord  advocate  for  Scotland 
had  stated  that  the  conspiracy  at 
Glasgow  was  not  confined  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community. 
Hie  fact,  however,  was,  that  only 
one  person  above  the  rank  of  a 
working  man  had  been  taken,  and 
he  declared  that  he  had  nothing 
H  to 
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to  do  with  pplsucal  clubs.  This 
person,  for  whom  3000/.  bail  had 
been  refused,  had,  after  a  cause- 
less confinement  of  six  weeks*  b^en 
discharged  without  anf  bail* 

Sir  John  Newport  rose,  pursuant 
to  the  notice  he  had  given,  to  call 
th^  attention  of  the  house  to  the  pfe- 
^nt  sute.of  lrc;land,  as  affected  by 
^e  great  load  of  its  taxation.  He 
hoped  for  the  patient  attention  of 
the  house  while  be  compared  the  fi* 

r  nanctal  state  of  Ireland  with  what  it 

'liad  been  at  several  periods,  an4  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  she  was  now* 
at  a  period  of  general  peace,  entitled 

'to  some  relaxation.  At  that  period, 
^which  he  would  ever  call  the  period 
of  Irelaiid^s  glory— in   the   .yesirs 

'  1781,andl782,whenthegrfat  ^xer-' 

'  tions'of  his  right  honourable  friend 
the  member  pr  Dublin  (Mr*  Grat. 

'  -tan^  had  called  into  life  the  spirit 
which  defended  Ireland  from  her  fo- 
reign foes,  which  protectedher  trade, 
"enforced  an  obedience  to  her  laws  * 
^mbst  unparalleled,  and  rendered 
justice  to  herself  by  making  her  par- 
liament independent  of  Ureat  Bri- 
tain,— at  that  period  her  burthens 
were  comparatively  light.  Shelook- 

'  ed  to  herself  for  protection,  not  to 
theexistenceof  a  large  military  force : 
but  this  happy  State  did  not  last  long ; 

'  pany  feuds  and  dissensions  soon  ' 
orcke  outj^and  under  the  government ' 
of  a  succeeding  lord  lieutenant  that ' 
system  had  its  rise  of  governing  Ire- 

'  land  by  division  amonest  her  people. 
Was  it  not  naturaT  for  a  country 
which  had  surrendered  her  indepen- 
dence, and  which  had  since  borne 

'  an  equal  and  more  than' equal  por- 
tion of  the  public  burthens,  to  come 
ttpwto  the  imperial  parliament,  and 
look  f6r  an  equal  poition  of  redress  ? 

'  Would  h  not,  he  would  ask,  b^  con^ 
sidered  that  Ireland  had  reason  to 

*  cdmnhiii,  when  he  shoald  state,  that 
England  had  been  relieved  since 


the  peace  fromLabortheii  of  sot  kss 
than  seventeen  millions  of  taxes, 
while  the  relief  in  that  way  afford- 
ed to.  Iceland  amotmted  onlj  ^o 
340,000/;?  The  impolicy  of  Qiir 
continuing  to  tax  Ireland  to  the  pre- 
sent amf^jnt,  must  be  evident  to  any 
one  who  took  the  trouble  of  compa- 
ring the  amount  of  her  revenue  intbe 
last  years  with  what  it  was  in  1808» 
The  new  taxes  imposed  since  180S 
were  calculated  to  produce. a  sofn 
.of  three  millions  and  a  half  ^  but 
with  this^ddition,  how  much  would 
the  house  think  did  the  revenue  of 
last  year  exceed  that  of  the  year  be- 
fore those  t^xes  were  imposed  i  By 
the  vast  sum  of  10,000/.  This  Wii» 
the  gr^at  price  of  that  vexatioiM  sy. 
stem  of  taxation  which  h^4  l^ieen  im* 
posed,  and  of  aU  the  discontent  it 
nad  produced;  and  this  was  accom- 
panied by  notices  of  discontinuances 
of  horses,,  carriages,  servants,  ice* 
which  would  amount  in  decrease  of 
duty  to  infinitely  more  than  that 
sum*  Would  not  that  circumstanpe 
be  sufficient  ip  itself  to  show  the  ne* 
cessity  of  having  something  done? 
Among  the  many  causes  which  con- 
tributed to  swell  the  poor-rates  to 
their  present  enormous  amount,  and 
to  bring  on  that  poverty  which  was 
so  generally  felt  by  all  classes  of 
manufacturers,  there  was  not  one 
which  had  a  greater  effect  than  the 
state  of  our  best  market,  Ireland* 
The  decrease  In  the  demand  from 
Ireland  for  the  eleven  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  English  manufacture 
and  produce,  since  the  year  1B13, 
was  in  the  proportion  of  3,400,000/. 
to  I,100,(X)0/.  The  official  valpe 
of  the  articles  imported  from  Eng- 
land into  Ireland  was,  in  1813, 
3,400,000/.  In  (he  last  year  it 
amounted  only  to  1,100,000/.  This 
was  the  amount  of  the  official  value; 
the  real  value  tnust  be  considerably 
greatex';  but  he  chose  to  mention 

only 
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iMilf  the  official  valiie,  lest  be  diouki 
heriimginl  wiih  mi i gaoling  oc^ex^ 
aggeratiag*  Of  these  arcicles, — and 
here  he  b%ged  ihe  atleotbn  of  the 
hoose,  as  the  articles  he  was  going 
to  meotioii  were  the  leading  ones  of 

In  1813. 
In  wooUen  cloths  ....  2,000,000/. 

Inleather. 200,000 

In  iron  and  hardware  • .  :HO»000 
In  cotton  twist 320,000 


Engliih  iDanii&ctare,-»the  deereaye 
oa  och  would  he  best  «eii  from 
tJtts  statement.  The  value  of  goods 
imported  into  Ireland  from  this 
country 


In  1816. 

600,000/. 

49,<X)0 

170,000 

130,000 


Toul  decrease 180,000/. 


Attd  in  looking  at  all  these  articles, 
it  would  appear  that  theyi  were  not 
the  Ittxaries  bat  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  Itle.  The  decrease  in  the 
duties  on  malt  would  be  seen  from 
this.  The  immbcr  of  barrels  made 
in  three  years  were  thus— 

In  18H.  •  there  were. .  800»000 

In  1815.. 670,000 

la  1816 481,000 

In  spirits,  the  decrease  of  the  duty 
was  great  in  proportion  to  this.  The 
decrease  in  wtnes  amounted  to 
]4O»0Q0/.  Though  the  duties  on 
them  were  now  doubled,  the  pro» 
doce  was  not  half  what  it  was  a 
short  time  before.  The  deficiency 
in  the  duties  on  them  would  be 
seen  by  this— 

They  were  in  1815  . .  576,000/. 
1816  ..  44^000 


M^^ng^deRcii^y    134,000/. 

It  might  also  be  necessary  to  add, 
in  order  t;o  show  the  further  defici- 
ency which  he  expected  from  the  in- 
land taxes,  the  notices  served  on  the 
^collectors  of  hearth  and  window 
taxes  for  the  years  1816  and  1817, 
for  the  discontinuance  of  42,000 
windows  and  10,000  hearths.  These 
were  irrefutable  symptoms  of  the  di- 
stress which  existed  in  Ireland,  and 
of  the  utter  inability  of  a  great  por. 


tion  o?  the  people  to  pay;  for  it  was 
natural  to  think  that  no  man  would 
deprive  himself  of  the  benefit  of 
light  and  heat,  if  he  could  possibly 
pay  for  them.  Besides  those,  there 
was  a  number  nearly  as  great  in  pro- 
portion of  notices  for  the  discontinue 
ance  of  carriages,  hor&esy  and  ser«> 
vants,  and  jaunting-cars.  The  tar 
upon  jaunting-cars  was  so  great, that 
many  persons  were  unable  to  keep 
one,  and  by  that  means  were  oftea 
debarred  from  going  to  church* 
This  was  an  important  considera- 
tion as  it  regarded  the  protestant 
faith;  for,  assuredly,  the  people 
would  not  long  remain  protestants  if 
they  were  debarred  from  frequent- 
ing their  churches.  He  had  before 
mentioned  that  the  financial  sacri- 
fices made  by  Ireland  were  greater^ 
in  proportion,  than  those  of  £ng- 
land«  From  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee which  sat  upon  the  subject  (^ 
finance  in  1613,  it  appeared  that  for 
ten  years  before  the  union,  the  gross 
revenue  of  Ireland  amounted  to 
21,6)4,000/.  averaging  2,161,400/. 
The  gross  revenue  for  ten  years  af- 
ter the  union  was  45,579|000/.  ave- 
raging 4',557,900/.  a  year.  And 
in  the  last  six  years  it  appeared  that 
the  gross  revenue  was  38,496,000/1 
averaging  6,416,000/.  a  year.  So 
that  in  every  one  of  the  last  six 
H2  years^ 
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years,  the  amount  of  the  revenue  of  revenue,  or  that  its  progress  bad 

Ireland  was  treble  what  it  was  in  not  been  such  as  had  been  stated* 

any'of  the  ten  which  preceded  the  The  deficiency  of  last  year  was  no 

tinionv    The  consequence  of  this  proof  that  the  measures  of  finance 

vast  increase  was,  that  the  fortunes  previously  adopted  were  impolitic* 

of  the  resident  irentry  of  Ireland  It  might  be  accounted  for  from  the 

were  considerably  dinriinished  ;  and  general  distress  which  had  been  firit, 

as  their  property  decreased,  their  and  it  was  not  fair  to  select  that  year 

weight  and  influence  wiih  their  te-  to  compare  with  1808.    In  the  last 

nanis  decreased  in  proportion.  The  year  the  deficiency  was  1,191,000/. 

effect  of  this  would,  he  was  con-  The  whole  of  this  had  fallen  on  the 

vinced,  be  exceedingly  dangerous  customs,  Irish  excise,  nnd  land  tax, 

to  this  country.      The  right  ho-  with  the  exception  of  about  90,000/. 

xiourable  baronet  then  contended.  The  malt  duties  remiired  had 

that  as  the  expenses  of  Irehmd  were  caused  a  fallinji:  off  of. ,  207,000/. 

<?reater  in  proportion  than  those  of  The  reduction  of  the  du- 

jEnghnd,and  much  greater  than  she        ties  on  spirits 86,000 

at  present  could  be  expected  to  pay.    Making  together  a  dcfi»  "I      —  . 

and  that  as  England  had  been  re-        ciency  of J    ^i,000/. 

Sieved  by  a  diminution  of  seventeen  The  repayments  made  for  the  stcick 
millions  of  her  taxes,  while  those  of  of  malt  in  hand  had  amounted  tb 
Ireland  were  only  decreased  by  167,0001.  a^d  there  had  been  a  di- 
tJ40,000/.  it  was  the  duty  of  the  minution  in*  the  duties  levied  oi^ 
house  to  afford  her  some  additional  hearths,  amounting  to  40,000/.  but 
relief.  Theright  honourable  baronet  which  had  been  estimatedat60,000/. 
concluded  by  moving  a  series  of  rcso-  The  840,000/.  ivhich  had  been  re- 
lutions,  «*hich  set  forth,  •*  That  the  mitted  in  taxes,  ought  to  have  been 
gross  revenueof  Ireland  for  ten  years  brought  into  the  account  by  the 
after  the  union  was  21,614,000/.  honourable  baronet,  when  he  was 
making  an  average  of  2,161,400/.  a  arguing  against  the  impolicy  of  the 
year;  that  the  gross  revenue  of  taxes,  from  the  falling  off  in  the  re- 
Ireland  for  the  ten  years  immedi-  venue.  The  following  deficiencies 
ately  succeeding  the  union  was  had  occurred  in  the  last  year: — 
45,579,000/.  making  an  average  of  Onthea5sesedtaxesoflrrfand64000/, 
4^557,900/.  a  year;  and  that  for  the  To  be  accounted  for  from 
last  six  years  the  gross  leyenue  was  hearth  duties  remitted  . .  40,000 

^     38,496,000/.  maknig  an  average  of    Carriages 1S,000 

6,4 16,000/.  a  year;  and  ih;il  justice,     Windows 4(XX) 

sound  policy,  and  the  real  interests    Horses 5,000 

of  the  empire  required  tliat  the  bur-  And  these  were  all  that  were  to  be 

thens  now  imposed  upon  Ireland  noticed  with  respect  to  the  inland 

should  be  diminished.  taxes  in  the  whole  of  the  last  year. 

Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  defended  the  That  the  taxes  had  not  fallen  off 

policy  which  had  been  acted  upon  when  the  duties  were  augmented, 

m  imposing  taxes  on  Ireland,  and  furnished,  in  his  opinion,  a  strong 

contended  that  it  resulted  from  the  aigunjent  in  favour  of  the  policy 

righthonourablebaronet'sownshow-  which  had  resorted  to  them,  and  the 

ing,  either  that  the  taxes  were  not  notices  of  discontmuance  which  had 

such  as  to  defeat  the  progress  of  the  been  received,  grew  more  out  of  the 

rigour 
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rigour  with  Vhich  the  coUecticm  of 
fkm  had  been  enforcedy  than  out  of 
the  character  of  the  duties  thenu 
selves  sand  it  was  hard  that  the 
efforts  made  to  collect  them  sUoald 
be  censored  b]r  those  who  once  so 
loudly  Gctanplatned  of  their  non-coU 
lection.  Notwithstandir.e  the  fall* 
tag  off  which  he  had  aomitted  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  year  in 
the  inland  taxes,  their  produce,  un- 
dcr  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
times«  had  amounted  to  150,00()A 
more  than  erer  they  had  done  in 
any  former  year  (with  the  exception 
of  the  year  1814),  and  to  S^OtOCXV. 
more  than  the  sum  wntch  they  pro- 
duced in  181 L.  He  then  entered 
toto  a  series  of  financial  statements, 
in  which  he  traced  the  defalcation 
in  the  duties  on  foreign  wines,  on 
timber  and  deals,  on  English  manu* 
factttres,  on  foreign  spirits  and  to- 
bacco, to  tlieir  several  causes,  and 
clearly  proved  that  these  resulted 
not  from  the  impolitic  measures  of 
the  government.  He  went  over  thf> 
loans  raised  for  the  service  of  Ire« 
land  since  J8I2,  and  showed  the 
annual  charge  created  bjr  them, 
which  he  proved  to  have  been  ade- 
quately met  by  th«  tares  imposed 
for  that  purpose.  The  increased 
tares  raised  in  Ireland  in  the  five 
years  ending  January  5,  1816,  had 
Exceeded  the  whole  revenue  in  1801 , 
as  the  net  increase  in  the  five  yeirs 
ending  in  1816  was  as  follows: — 

In  the  customs ....  527,000/. 

Excise,  &c 1,781,000 


2,'228,000/. 
In  theyear  1 801  the  whole  was  but 
%960fi00(*  In  his  present  situation, 
he  (Mr.  Fitzgerald)  did  not  feel 
that  it  was  for  him  to  resist  or  to  ac- 
oiriesce  in  the  resolutions  moved  by 
uie  right  hcmourable  baronet.  He, 
however,  did  not  think  he  had 
brought  them  forward  in  such  a 


way  as  to  incline  the  house  to  favour 
them,  as  he  had  told  them,  that 
while  17,000,000/.  in  Uzes  had  been 
remitted  to  England,  Ireland  had 
been  relieved  to  the  amount  of  buc 
SM),000/.  Admitting  this  fact,  he 
thought  the  right  honourable  barb- 
net  ought  to  add  to  it  something 
that  should  express  that  a  heavy 
property  tiix  had  long  been  borne  in 
tliis  country  which  had  not  extended 
to  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time 
set  forth  the  efforts  made  by  £n^- 
land  to  cover  die  supplies  voted  for 
the  year,  in  the  year,  while  Ireland 
only  bore  her  share  of  the  burthen 
by  means  of  loans.  The  malt  tax  in 
Ireland  he  showed  to  have  been  noc 
merely  a  war  tax  as  it  was  in  Eng- 
land, but  to  have  been  pledged  for 
the  interest  of  a  loan.  Under  diese 
circumstances,  while  he  admitted 
that  17,000,000/.  had  been  remit- 
ted to  England  in  taxes,  and  buc 
340,000/.  to  Ireland,  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  naked  resolutions  of 
the  right  honourable  baronet.  Much 
misrepresentation  had  gone  abroad 
on  the  subject  of  the  tax  on  jaunt* 
iiuj:  cars.  It  was  true  that  a  duty 
0/7 A  had  been  imposed,  and  that 
only  one  description  of  cars  had 
been  relieved  from  this.  But  these 
were  those  used  by  the  farmers  and 
manufacturers.  Those  more  expen- 
sive vehicles,  the  construction  of 
which  cost  6a  or  70/  ,  he  had  left  li- 
able to  die  tax,  as  he  supposed  thehr 
owners  as  ca()aoIe  of  paying  as  the 
proprietor  ot  a  gi?  of  about  the 
same  value  in  England.  The  tax 
on  the  second  cars  of  a  meaner  de- 
scription had  been  reduced  to  4/. 
But  then  it  was  complained  that  one 
class  of  persons  derived  no  benefit 
from  this  alteration.  And  who  were 
these  that  were  thus  hardly  dealt 
by?  The  proprietors  of  other  car. 
riages  with  four  wheels.  He  could 
not  but  concur  with  the  right  ho- 
H  3  nourable 
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noambk  baioaet  in  lamenting  that 
in  Ireland*  from  the  particular  cir- 
comstances  of  its  financial  sttuation, 
die  redaction  occasioned  by  the  trans* 
ition  to  a  state  of  peace  had  been 
much  greater  in  eitent,  and  was 
Itfeely  to  be  much  lons^er  in  dura- 
tion. But  let  it  not  be  said  that 
those  who  disagreed  fiom  the  reso- 
lutions now  moved  were  less  sensi-* 
ble  of  the  hardships  of  Ireland^  or 
felt  less  sympathy  in  the  distresses  of 
the  Irish  people,  than  the  right  ho- 
noarable  baronet  who  brought  them 
iorward.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  he  could  not 
consbtently  assent  to  tbereMklotions 
now  moved. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said  that  the  right 
hononrablegentlemanwhospoke&st 
'seemed  to  have  mistaken  the  object 
c^  the  resolutions*  and  seemed  to 
^nk  that  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  fiaascial  administration  of  I  re- 
mind. No  such  attack  was  intended. 
The  only  objects  of  his  right  ho* 
mourable  friend  in  moving  mese  re^ 
solutions  were,  1st,  to  show  the  ac- 
Uial  financial  situation  in  which  Ire- 
land now  stood;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  show  that  there  were 
<ertktn  articles  on  which  the  taxes 
now  levied  might  be  dtmtntshed, 
tjod  that  by  such  diminution  not 
only  would  the  burthens  of  the  peo* 
pie  be  relieved,  but  even  the  reve- 
nue itself  would  be  benefited.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  talked 
in  a  very  high  strain  of  the  merit  of 
£ngland  in  taking  upDn  itself  the 
bunhen  of  the  Iri£  debt,  by  conso- 
lidating the  two  revenues.  But  in 
estimating  the  true  extent  of  this 
merit,  it  must  be  considered  that 
the  burthen  was  one  Hvhich  Ire- 
land could  not  .bear-*i-«he  had  not 
the  capacity  of  bearing.  And 
then  if  Ireland  could  not  pay,  and 
England  wQuld  not  pay,  the  debt 
must  have  gone  unpaid.    So  that. 


after  aU,  ibe  whde  tsf  lhH  nmf^ 
arose  out  of  die  beggary  of  Ireland 
-^^Mit  of  the  bankruptcy  of  Irelaml 
-'^-out  of  the  mere  incapacity  of  that 
cooniry  to  pay  that  which  it  eo^t^ 
topay«  When  his  right  honcmimle 
friend  complained  of  the  amount  of 
duty  levied  in  Irelahsd  on  any  par- 
ticular article,  the  right  hono9T^ 
able  gentleman  met  it  by  sayingy 
that  the  duties  imposed  upon  tiie 
same  articles  in  England  were 
equally  high.  If,  indeed,  it  ocwld 
be  shown  tliat  no  harm  was  done 
by  having  so  high  a  tax  upon  these 
articles  in  Ireland,  then,  indeed,  the 
continuance  of  that  tax  at  the  pre^ 
sent  was  justifiable.  But  if  it  wns 
proved  that  there  was  harm,  then 
the  conttnoance  of  the  tax  was  un- 
justifiable. In  taxation  nothing  was 
more  true  than  that  it  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  circuBMtances  of 
the  contributors.  A  poor  man  might 
be  heavily  uxed,  but  he  coukl  not 
pajr,  for  taxation  is  not  revenue. 
Wine  in  Irdand  could  not  be  taxed 
so  high  as  in  Englaihi,  because  the 
peopte  of  Irekmd  could  not  pay  so 
mnch.  Tea  in  Ireland  could  not 
be  taxed  so  heavily  as  in  £Qgtond» 
for  two  rsasons— 1st,  because  the 
people  could  not  afibrd  to  pay  so 
much;  and-  2dly,  because  there 
was  in  Ireland  a  greater  facility  for 
smuggling  it.  The  riffht  honour* 
able  gentleman  said,  he  did  moc 
deny  the  distress.  He  ( Mr  P. )  did 
did  not  meap  to  exaggerate  it.  For 
his  own  part  he  thoi^t  it  not  easy 
to  exaggerate  it :  indeed,  he  knew- 
it  to  M  so  great  that  he  was  fire- 
quently  tempted  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  the  house,  were  it  not 
that  by  doing  so  he  felt  convinced 
that  he  could  only  add  to  the  pub- 
lic information  without  addiw  any 
thing  to  the  public  rdief.  It  was 
highly  expedient  that  the  bouse 
should  be  informed  f£  the  actual 
financial 
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fiiiatflclal  shuaticm  of  Ireland;  It 
wsttalfO  thexlatfof  the  house  to 
in^tnre  and  consider  i;vhether  many 
of  the  taxes  lerted  in  Ireland»  coald 
not  be  dimlniilied  with  advantage 
to  the  levehae;  TTiat  there  wete 
sotte^artitle^on  which  die  tax  could 
be  math  rednbed,  he  was  well  con* 
irinced.  Buthew^'sarethathltri^ht 
hononable  fHetld'did  not  mean  to 
cast  any  imputation  against  any 
indMda^  eohcemed  fn  the  €ttanciau 
admhiTStfation-of  Irdandv  It  was 
n<rlmpiitat)on-t6'say»that  laiit  year 
17»000;OOOiF.  of  taxes  was  ;aken  olP 
m'England,  bnC^ohly  340,000/ was 
taken  o£F  the  people  of  Ireland. 
That  was^  no  impntation^t.was  a 
fact;  and  conld  not  be  deikied;  All 
that  was  nowwantiM  w^^  an  inquiry 
wbetH^  there  eoiild  be  any  fur* 
ther  remission'  of  taxadon  in  that 
cotnitry* 

Mr.  V,  Fitagemldand  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby  mntually  explained. 

Shr  H.  Parndl  msisted  at  some 
leilgth  that  th^en^re  system  of  ux* 
atlM  in  IrdaMd  should  be-reyiM. 
With  respect  to  the  window  tax»  he 
was  eon^rtnced  that  it  mi^ht  be  very 
rattefa*  redoieedi  if  not  entirely  taken 
off.  Hie  hearth  tax,  in  particular, 
wasof  a  nature  wo  repugnant  to  the 
fundamental  prtnciple&4>f  the  con- 
sdtueioni^c  wa»fo  yexatibus,  from 
the  powers  given  by  it  to  the  reve* 
noe-  oftcers,  and  had  excited' sodi 
losd  complaints,  that  ttou^t  cer* 
tamly  to  be  taken  off  entirely.  The 
same  tax  had  been  long  uken  off 
in  England;  and  the  tame  reasfont 
^idi  occasioned  it  to  be  taken  off 
in  tbitcoontty  ought- to  operate  as 
to  Ireland.  He  remarked,  that  the 
dimmotton  of  the  import  of  Bug* 
Itsh  articka  toco  Ireland  was  accom- 
pamed  by  a  oorvespooding  dimihu- 
tioa  in  the  export  of  com  in  £ng^ 
LismL  On  the  wholes  ffom  a  firm 
coamtioii  that  she^uattoA  of  ire» 


land  was  oneof  the  most  grTevous 
distress,  arid  that  it  Was  the  duty  of 
the  house  to  turn  its  most  serious  at- 
tentio/i  to  the  financial  situation  of 
Ireland,  the  resolutions  met  with 
his  Tnost  coi'dial  assent. 

Mr.  Dennis  Browne  supported! 
the*  motion. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequers- 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  na- 
ture of  the  resolatioris  moved  hy  the 
right  honourable  baronet,  and  what- 
ever might  be  the  accuracy  of  the 
fuctsjcontained  in  diose  resmutions, 
heishould  have  thought  die  house 
in  no  way  justified  inadopung  them, 
at  'a  ti^e  when  all  the  matters  to 
which  they  could  relate  were  under 
the  consideration  of  a  finance  com- 
mittee. The  report  of  that  xxan^ 
mittee  would  put  the  house  in  por- 
sessroh  of  all  the  facts  and  details'- 
on  the  financial  situation  of  Ireland 
— «  question  which  required  much 
more  extensive  mquiry,  and  more 
deliberate  and  patient  considehitiotr^. 
than  could  be  bestowed  upon  it  du-^ 
ring  one  night's  debate  in  the  house,. 
The  speech  and  morion  of  the  right 
honourable  baronet  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  the  proportfon 
,  borne  by  Ireland  in  the  burtnens  of 
the  war,  should  eriritle  that  country 
to  a  remission  of  taxes  to  art  equal 
extent  with  Engird.  But  It  was 
to  be  recollected  that  England  had 
purchased  that  rem?ssiOn  by  contri- 
buting 228^000^000/;  of  taxes.  Ire- 
land was  certainly  fuUy  entitled'  to 
all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  right  bonourable  baronet,  but 
it  surely  could  not  be  said  she  was 
entided  to  a  remtiiston  of  taxes  equal 
to  the  amount  remitted  in  England. 
It  was  said  that  the  Window  tax 
ought  to  betaken  off,  becaueeit  had  ' 
bcMi  brought  in  with  the  war  and 
ought  to  end  with  the  wat.  Cer- 
tainly ,:if  any  other  tar  could  be  tab« 
stitMed  fer  it|  or  if  th«>  revenue' dp* 
H4  rived 
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rived  from  this  tax  could  be  spared, 
then  it  would  be  very  proper  to 
take  it  off,  but  not  till  tnen.  He 
could  not  by  any  means  agree  with 
those  who  tnought  that  all  the  di- 
stresses of  die  people  were  to  be  at- 
tributed to  taxation.  If  any  proof  of 
this  was  wanting,  it  might  be  found 
in  the  $i];.uation  otalroost  every  nation 
on  the  continent  of  Europe*  InSwit- 
zerlandy  for  instance,  where  there 
were  hardly  any  taxes  at  all,  yet  the 
distress  in  ^Switzerland  now  was  so 
great  that  the  slate  of  Ireland,  bad 
as  it  was,  was  one  of  comparative 
liappiness,  when  contrasted  with 
that  of  Switzerland.  Under  all  cir- 
cumstances, he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Maut-ice  Fitzgerald  thought 
nothing  could  be  more  unfair  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer)  nor 
more  unfair  to  Ireland,  than  that, 
in  undertaking  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  Ireland,  he  should  proceed 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject  in  ig- 
norance of  the  situation  of  that  coun- 
try. He  was  very  much  surprised 
that  the  resolutions  of  his  right  ho. 
nourable  friend  should  be  construed 
as  any  imputation  on  the  financial 
administration  of  Ireland,  when  in 
the  speech  by  which  the  motion 
was  preceded,  he  had  paid  even  a 
very  high  compliment  to  the  con* 
duct  of  those  who  administered  the 
Irish  finances*  The  only  view  which 
his,  right  honourable  friend  in  mo- 
ving use  resolutions,  and  the  only 
ground  in  which  he  (Mr.  F.^  sup- 
ported them,  was  to  pot  the  nouse 
and  the  right  honourable  chancellor 
of  die  exchequer  in  possession  of 
proper  information  as  to  the  state 
of  ireland* 

Sir  J.  Newport  shortly  replied. 
He  maintained  that  Ireland,  in  jmto- 
portion  to  her  resources,  had  paid 
more  taxes  than  England  dating 


the  war;  and  if  this,  were  atdiaitled* 
(and  it  could  not  be  denied,)  could 
there  be  ^  more  irrefragable  dediic* 
tion  than  this— that  Ireland  was 
entitled  to  a  remission  of  taxation^at . 
least  equal  to.  that  which  was  made 
in  England  I  To  such  a  state  was 
Ireland  now  reduc^  that  for  soaoe 
time  past  the  landowner  there  bad 
been  paying  his  taxes,  not  out  of 
his  income,  but  out  of  his  capital. 
Was  it  not  evident  that  this  could 
not  last  long? — was  it  not  evident 
that  nothing  could  be  more  impoV* 
tic  than  to  continue  taxation  at  its 
.  present  height  i  It  was  from  his  con-  . 
scientious  conviction <on  this  subject 
that  he  brought  forward  the  prew  - 
sent  motion* 

After  a  very  few.  words  in  a  low 
tone  from  general  Hart,  the  qoes* 
tion  was  put  on  the  resc^utions  suc- 
cessively, and  they  were  all  dega^ 
tiyed  without  a  division,  i 

House  of  lords,  May/ 16. — ^Tbe 
subject  of  catholic  en^ancipation 
was  this  day  brought  a^^in  before 
the  house  ;  but  as  on  a  topic,  which 
had  been  discussed  so  very  often, 
and  under  such  various  points  of 
view,  it  was  impossible  any  novek/ 
of  argument  could  be  adduced,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  a  very 
brief  sketch  of  the  debate. 

PetitiQuswere  presented  from  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge against  the  catholic  claims  ^ 
and  a  petition  from  the  merchants 
and  backers  in  Bristol  against  eai* 
tents  in  aid. 

Lord  Donoughmore  then  aci- 
dressed  the  house  at  some  length  oa 
the  subject  of  catholic  emancipation  ; 
and  combated  the  objections  whicb 
had  at  various  former  periods  been 
urged  against  th^c  measure.  He 
stated  that  the  catholics  bad  seleeied 
jtwo  persons,  who  would  give  their 
lord4)ips  every  information  as  xo  the 
securitie9  ihey  had  tQ  offer  agaiast 
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^Vffomgainthkente  hoi^  to  the 
iQtereits  of  the  state.  Hecoocladed 
With  movingt  that  their  lordships 
should  go  into  a  commiltee  to  con- 
si<kr  of  the  cbims  of  the  catho- 
lics, 

.The  bishop  of  Llandaffcould  not 
agree  to  that  an<Miialy  in  govern- 
meiit»  the  admission  of  men  to 
places  of  power  and  trust  who  owed 
spirttiial  allegiaace  to  a  foreign 
power; 

The  bishop  of  Norwich  said,  this 
was  probably  the  last  time  he  should 
address  their  lordships  on  this,  or 
any  other  subject*  The  exclusion 
of  the  catholics  from  office  had  been 
the  longest  persecution  ever  known. 
From  &e  Restoratioa  downwards^ 
the  catholic  clerry  had  been  most 
loyal  and  peaceable ;  and  those  who 
now  excited  a  cry  of  danger  from 
admitting  them  to  equal  privileges 
wiih  their  countrymen*  would,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  expressed  it,  cry  out 
**.Fire!"  in  the  middle  of  the 
Thames! 

The  bishop  of  Ossory  opposed 
the  motion,  as  pregnant  witn  dan- 
ger to  .the  protestHUt  establishment 
in.  church  aund  state.  If  the  catho- 
lics renounced  foreign  allegiance, 
they  ceased  to  be  Roman  catho- 
Iics«  In  the  Netherlands  the  catho- 
lic dcrgy  had  very  recently  im- 
pressed upon  their  flocks,  that  a 
good  Roman  catholic  could  not 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  pro* 
testant  king. 

Lord  Harrowby  saw  no  danger 
from  granting  the  claims  of  the 
.  catholics. 

Xionl  Liverpool  was  for  adhei> 
ing  to  the  Revolution  settlement  in 
church  and  state.-  If  the  demands 
of  the  catholics  were  complied  with, 
parliamiiilt  would  cease  to  be  a  pro- 
testant  parMament  i  and  he  was  not 
disposed  to  risk  an  experiment  whe- 
ther a  govemmeBt  difiereat  firom 


the  established  church  could  tong 
exist. 

Lord  Damley  supported  the  mo- 
tion, as  the  only  means  of  tranquil- 
lizing Irelai^d ;  and  expressed  a 
confident  expectation  that,  in  a 
short  time,  the  measure  would  be 
recommended  by  the  executive,  and 
be  eventually  carriefd. 

Lord  Grenville  contended,  that 
the  restoration  of  the  Pope»  and 
the  return  of  peace,  had  done  away 
most  of  the  ot^ections  which  had 
been  urged  for  the  last  sixteen  years 
against  the  admission  of  catholics 
to  an  equality  of  rights  with  pro- 
testants.  The  real  danger  to  a  pro* 
testant  establishment  in  Ireland 
arose,  not  from  admitting  the  ca* 
tholics,  the  great  majoritv  of  the 
population,  within  the  pale  of  the 
constitution,  but  from  perpetuating 
the  system  of  exclusion. 

£arl  Bathurst  did  not  believe 
that,  having  granted  all  that  the 
catholics  desired,  they  would  then 
be  satisfied;  for  they  would  de^ 
mand  the  establishment  of  their 
church. 

Earl  Grey,  at  considerable  lengthy 
answered  the  objections  made  to  the 
motion. 

The  lord  chancellor  opposed  ttt 
as  tending  to  destroy  the  king's  su- 
premacy m  church  and  state. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was 
negatived,  by  H2to  90. 

House  of  commons,  May  19*-* 
Lord  Castleresgh,  in  answer  to 
a  question  from  sir  M.  W.  Ridley^ 
said  the  appointment  of  a  secret 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation 
i^oold  be  moved  for  immediately 
after  the  holidays. 

Mr.  Tierney  observed  that  the 
committee  was  to  be  appointed,  he 
supposed,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiry,  but  of  frightening  the 
house. 

Lord  Castlertagh  replied,  that 
ministers 
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ministers  trere  of  opidon  that  the 
safety  of  the  country  required  a  fiir- 
tkercontiiraatkm  oif  the  sasp^skm 
of  the  habeas  oorpa« ;  hot  the  hoitsct 
if  thfey  did  not'  l.ad  good  grounds 
for  soeh  a  jadgeinvtit,  wer^not  to 
gtre  eicct  to  the  inttntioiif  of  mi-^ 
ulsters* 

Oa  the  question  for  die  third 
reading  of  die  lottery  bill^  Mr. 
Ltyttleton  repeated  hisobjecttont  to 
state  lotteries ;  and  moved  that  the 
third  reading  should  take  plaoe  that 
day  sir  months* 

The  motion  "vtas  supported  by 
Mr.  Wilberfbrce*  lord  A,  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Tiemeyy  and  Mr.  P.  Gien- 
M\  I  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Want. 
Onaditisiont  it  was  ncgativedy  by 
73  to  48. 

During  the  third  reading*  Mr. 
Orenfell  moTod  to  eipunge  the 
clause  allowing  the  bank  8006/.  for 
the  management  of  die  lottery ;  and 
took  theopportunicyof  againcalHng 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
enormous  profits  made  by  the  bank. 

Mr.  Vaasittan  supported  the 
cUuse,  but  would  be  reaidy  to.listen 
to  any  proposition  for  dimiuishing 
the  expense  of  lottery  management 
on  a  future  occasion. 

The  amenchnent  was  ncgatit ed 
-without  a  division^. 

The  justiceshipsr  in  eyre  abolition 
b*dl»  exchequer  offices  regulation 
btUt  and  officee  compensation  biU, 
weve  read  a  seoood  ttme^  after  soBie 
conversation  on  each,  but  without 
producing  any  novelty  of  argument 
on  either  side.  On  the  last-men*^ 
tioned  bill  there  was  a  division* 
when  the  question  for  the  second 
reading  was  carried,  by  105  to  45« 

May  20. — General  Mathew  .pre- 
sented a  petition  trom  the  inhabit 
tarns  of  Dublin,  praying  lor  are  pre^ 
sentation  co^^xten^ive  with  taxation* 

Sir  F.  Burdett  called  the  atten* 
doaof.tbefaottsie  to  the  subject  of 


paflfatnfeiMsiry  rtfoitt)^  a'tftSk  winch 
he  Mc  to  bt  Tidw*Miidi  iMoie  afdu^ 
otts  th^fi  at  former  periods;  That 
corniptf6nt  the  proof  of'wMdi  ifi^ 
former  times  would  hahre  Ixetf  sli& 
ficient  for  parliamentary  inquiry^ 
was  now  openly  avO-Md  atfd  re* 
comfftiended  as  necessary  for  con«> 
duetiffg  the  afiktrs  of^  the  nation; 
He  fiett  it  pecirtikirfy  aWkwsM  to 
complam  before  those  very  ptersong 
who  were  the  objects  of  compknnt; 
and  to  odl  upon  those  who  must  be 
supposed  to' he  corropty  toteAaefta 
corruption':  but  the  getMnd  Toic^ 
of  the  nation  was  so  manifestiv  and 
so  stronglyfbr  this  measurorthac  it 
claimed  their 4itmostregard«  lliere 
were  petitions  on  the  tnble  from 
more  than  1,000^600  of  pOfsons. 
Mamy  of  them  were  fer>an«ttal  por- 
liaments*  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  might  exist  as  to  the- expo- 
diency  of  resorting  to  that  imnedy» 
he  would  contend  that  annval  par*^ 
liasnenu  woukt  be  no  innovanoir. 
From  a  period  long  prior  to  \^fllnRn 
theConquetnr,  and  down  tothetime 
of  Henrf  IH.  the  law  and  pmstice 
had  been  to  call  parliaments  twice 
in  the  year,  or  ofcener  if  neoesnsy. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  laws 
expreuly  enact  that  parliaments  be* 
called  every  year.  In  the  timie  of 
the  civil  wars  between  the  bosses 
of  York  and  LancaHer^  the  party- 
that  happened  to  prevail  coald 
do  every  ohing  or  nedmig :  yet 
even  then  the  rights  of  the  peeaAe 
were  so.  far  respected  that  pania^ 
ments  were  not  prorogued  or  coa^ 
tinned  longer  than  a  year. .  Hett« 
ry- VIII.  was  the  first  who  Tiobfted 
this  eaptess  law,  and  contmued  paxw 
liaments  for  five  years,  in  otder  to 
carry  has  obieots  .of  dtvorcii^  his 
queen  and  piimdering  the  cfanrelu 
The  same  system  was  oontimied 
under  Edward  VI«  Qoeen  Mmj 
roiestablisbed    short   paiiamenta»  . 

andf 
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aadf  rcpesUng.thocts  of  constrac^ 
tive  treMcm  pttwd  by*  h^  falher» 
placed  ^be  seoariftj  and  freedom  of 
ihe  sobjecc  .under  the  protectkm  of 
^  Edward  IIL  Long  i»rlisHBfnc» 
were  reviTcd  under  £Ttzabetli».  and 
continued  under  ber  soceessor, 
Ckarks  I.  backed  hy  the  judges 
and  the  greamt  lawyers-of  tiie  dnie^- 
tried  the  expeinnenc  or  goveriimg 
vithout  a  iNnrUament ;  but  bfrfailed, 
and  lost  bis  life,  onlf  beeaosebe  had 
not  a  ataadi^g  army.  The  parlia* 
ment  mrhtcb  had  feu^t  Ae  battles 
«f  the  pcopla  against  htm  was  con* 
iMiMfiH,  from  a  principleof  fboy& 
^eaerosity^  umtl  they  ga?e  way  to 
CnnnweUt  who  piopoeed  a  plan  of 
pariiamentary  refisrm  so  just»  so 
fair»  axKl  so  suitable^  thfat  eren  lord 
Cbrendon  said  it  deserved  to  have 
procaeded  from  a  more  warrantable 
oooter.  Bot»  when  Cromwell 
found  that  he  must  either  lose  his 
place,  whkb  to  him  would  be  to 
become  a  vktim  to  the  gallows^  or 
support  by  the  sword  what  he  had 
-  acquired  by  the  sword,  he  nalu* 
mUy  preferred  the  latter  alternative* 
Charles  11.  in  retum  for  the  aiec- 
tiooate  receplioo  he  had  met  from 
the  peopJe»  first  introduced  the  sy- 
sti^m  of  attempting  to  enslave  than 
by  cormpting  their  representatives. 
Aat  even  bis  pensiotted  parliament, 
vhieh  had  sat  stateen  years,  ~  was 
not  found  suffieieotly  tractable,  and 
consequently  was  dissolved^  As  to 
Jasnefr  11%  he  committed  many  out- 
xuEesp  but  none  more  istgnxA  or 
oMnsiv»  than  attempting  to  cor- 
supt  ekctioos ;  and  he  was  in  con- 
sequence obliged  to  abdicate  the 
throne.  The  main  reason.assigned 
in  king  William's  declarattrm  for 
his  coming  to  Enuland  was,  the 
cotxttpttoo  of  the  house  of  com* 
mons}  that  the  parliament  were 
not  aUowed  to  be  freely  eleded*  or 
to  considt.  icidc^enden|ly  what  was 


for  the  benefit  of  the  nadoa  $  that- 
tampering  was  used  in  decttngand 
infiuenctn^  them;  thatuiidoeroeans 
were  apphed  to  procure  com^ance ' 
with  the  wiU  of  the  sovereign.  Two 
soveveigtts,  Riehardll.  and  JamesII* 
were  oethroned  for  paclni!^  par- 
liamenu.«^Having  thus  htstorics^y 
shown  the  ri^ht  of  the  peofdb  to 
parliaments  finely  elected,  he  would 
next  come  to  the  actual  stare  of  the 
representation.  The  petition  of 
17dS  for  reform,  set  forth  and  of-> 
fared  to  prove  that  c^htywfbar  in* 
dividnals  do,  by  their  own  tmme- 
dtate  authority,  send  one  hundfud 
and  fifry'sevenmembersto'the  house 
of  commons.  That  in  addition  to  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty- seven  mem^ 
bers  so  returned,  one  hundred-and 
fifty  more,  making  in  all  diree  ban-/ 
dred  and  seven,  are  returned  by  the 
recommendation  of  seventy  power- 
ful individuals  added  to  the  «ghty*« 
four  before  mentioned,  and  malting'' 
the  number  of  patrons  ahogether 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four,  vuiore* 
tmm  a  decided  majorky  of  the 
house.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four 
individuals  thus  clainsed  and  eaer* 
cised  the  right  of  disposing,  by  their 
agents^  of  the  lives,  libmies,  and 
property^  of  the  millions  of  inha- 
bitanu  who  composed  the  sublets 
of  this  kingdom.  Did  not  thia 
seem  in  itseli  a  usurpation  ?  Bid  it 
not  seem  a  grievance  which  called . 
loudly  for  a  zenewdy?  Mr*JusStce 
Blackstone,  a  courtly  writer,  had 
declared,  diat  if  the  king  and  lofda^ 
infiuenced  the  boose  ost  commons^ ' 
which  emanated  from  the  peoflcy 
and  constituted  their  natural  pro* 
tector,  there  wa»  an  end  of  the 
constitution.  Would  it  be  conlHid- 
ed  that  a  few  boron^h-moneera 
were  to  ei^y  all  the  powers  of  the . 
constitution  in  their. own  hands; 
that  they  were  to  be  the  real  sovof- 
reigns  of  England^  a^d  dispoae  of . 

our 
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oDr  lives,  liberty,  and  property,  at 
their  pleasure  ?  Monarchy,  .aristo* 
cracy,  and  democracy,  had  each 
their  panegyrists  ;  but  an  oligarchy 
had  been  uniTersally  condemned  ; 
and  a  borough«mongenng  oligarchy 
wasdie  mostodious,  the  most  degni* 
ding,  and  the  most  galling  of  all  oli- 
garchies* That  one  hundred  and 
fifty  patrons  of  the  representation 
should  exist,  that  they  should  exist 
against  all  law,  tliac  they  should 
exist  against  the  resolutions  of  the 
hodse  of 'commons  itseif,  which  re* 
solutions  were  passed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  session,  and 
might  be  regarded  as  the  law  of 
,  parliament,  or  at  least  a  declaration 
to  the  country  that  such  was  the 
law,—- appeared  monstrous  and  un- 
accountable. If  tiie  convention  par- 
liament had  been  allowed  to  sit  a 
little  longer,  it  would  have  efiec* 
tually  secured  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions. But  wh»t  it  had  done  was 
now  overturned.  It  had  declared 
€s  tf^oinformationsbythe  attorney- 
general  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  England ;  that  proceeding  so  de- 
nounced by  parliament  was  now 
declared  to  be  law.  The  constita* 
tion  which  we  were  tanght  to  praise 
so  highly,  and  on  which  we  were 
desir^  to  rely  so  firmly,  was  found 
too  fragile  and  insecure  ;  and  a  set 
of  borough-mongers  elected  a  re* 
presentation,  which,  instead  of  pro- 
tecting our  freedom,  were  disposed 
only  to  suspend  our  rights  and  li- 
berties. Machiavel  and  Montes- 
quieu had  observed,  that  the  perver- 
sion of  a  free  constitution  led  to  a 
^ater  tyranny  than  could  be  prac- 
tised under  an  a'vowed  despotic 
poWer  \  and  the  lauer  said^  that 
when  the  parliament  of  England 
became  corrupt,  her  liberties  would 
peri^.  He  then  alluded  to  one 
nundied  and  fifty  statutes  against 
corruptioo'in  elections^  to  the  opi- 


nions of  Fbto  and  Locke,  and  l» 
the  oath  of  purgadon  of  the  parlia«> 
mcnt  of  Charles  II.  to  disprove  an 
assertion  of  Mr.  Canning's,  that  go* 
vermnent  could  not  go  on  without 
the  "existence  of  corruption.  He 
defined  political  corruption  to  be 
that  state  in  which  individual  in- 
terest  was  arrayed  ^^^^ainst  public 
good,  and  private  Tiewt  inftuenced 
public  conduct;  and  combated  Mr* 
WincUiam's  opinion,  that  the  elec- 
tors were  itkma  corrupt  than  the 
ejected.  Confidence  in  parliament 
could  not  exist,  while  the  represent 
tation  was  in  its  present  state,  whte 
the  people  had  not  the  seats  at  their 
disposal,  and  the  treasury  had  a 
market  to  sell  such  cofiimodtties. 
The  noble  lord  opposite  (Castle- 
reagh),  who  had  been  concerned  m 
selling  seats,  was  only  more  uiifbr«> 
tnnate  than  others,  in  having  been 
detected.  The  practice  was  too  no- 
torious to  be  denied  \  and  he  called 
upon  the  gentlemen  of  England  to 
put  an  end  to  a  system,  the  eflecu 
of  which  had  driven  many  of  them 
from  the  seatsof  their  ancestors, and 
compelled  them  to  hide  their  heads 
in  a  foreign  land  from  the  pursuit 
of  tax-gauieiers  and  creditors.  He 
then  referred  to  the  opinions  of  lord 
Chatham,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Fox, 
in  favour  of  reform  ;  and  quoted 
Mr.  Burke's  opinion  as  to  the  dia- 
meter of  a  genuine  house  of  com- 
mons. <'  The  virtue  (Biirke  said), 
spirit,'  and  essetK:e  ot  a  house  of 
commons  consists  in  its  being  ^e 
express  image  of  the  feelings  of  the 
nation.  It  was  not  instituted  to  be 
a  control  wpttn  the  people,  as  of 
late  it  has  been  taught,  by  a  doc- 
trine of  the  most  pernicious  ten* 
teney  ;  bot  as  a  control  far  the 
people.''  He  wished  the  gentle^ 
men  of  England  would  keep  one 
£ict  in  mind— that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  borough  proprietors  had  the 
property* 
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firoperty,  the  lilierty,  and  the  lives 
of  this  great  nation  at  their  dispo* 
sal ;  that  hj  their  agents  they  con- 
stituted the  ezecntivey  or  domineer* 
ed  over  it;  that  they  had  become 
king»  lords,  and  commons,  and  ex- 
dnded  every  other  pOwer  from  the 
constitution.  And  he  asked  them 
if  they  would  allow  this  state  of 
things  to  continue  ?  Since  the  Revo- 
lution, every  thing  which  had  been 
interposed  as  a  security  against  the 
encroachments  of  power  had  been 
cither  taken  away,  or  had  been  suf* 
fered  to  become  a  dead  letter.  As 
to  the  septennial  act,  he  concurred 
with  Dr.  Johnson  in  considering  it 
as  one  of  the  greatesr  contempts  of 
liuman  right  ever  committed.  The 
pretence  then  was  the  danger  of  a 
j/rcMticai  party;  the  pretence  for 
continuing  it  was  the  danger  of  a 
Jacobinical  party.  Believing,  how. 
ever,  as  he  did,  that  there  was  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  except 
by  the  government  continuing  to  do 
wrong,  and  still  more  to  alienate 
instead  of  regaining  the  affections 
of  the  people  by  restoring  to  them 
their  undoubted  rights,  he  should 
conclude  by  moving  *'  that  a  se- 
lect committee  be  appointed  to  in* 
quire  into  the  present  state  of  the 
representation  of  the  country  ;  and 
to  repot  t  their  observations  to  the 
honse.'^ 

Mr«  Brande  seconded  the  mot'on ; 
3ind  complimented  sir  Francis  Bur* ' 
dett  on  his  able,  luminous,  and  tern* 
Iterate  speech.  He  had  long  since 
predicted,  that,  if  a  timely  reform 
did  not  take  place,  the  relation  be* 
tween  the  public  and  that  house 
would  be  such,  that  the  house  would 
be  driven  to  measures  of  military 
coercion  in  the  defence  and  main- 
tenance of  its  authority.  It  was 
now  the  persuasion  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  country^  that  the  house 
of  comxnottSy  as  at  present  consti- 


tuted, did  not,  in  any  fair  sense,  re- 
present the  people.  The  result  of 
this  was,  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  suspensions  of  their  ancient 
rights,  and  an  enormous  establish* 
ment  to  defend  those  suspensions. 
The  French  revolution  hiad  been 
occasioned  by  opposition  to  ail  re- 
form; and  the  revolution  in  1698 
had  been  precipitated  by  general  in* 
dignation  at  the  earl  of  Bath  hav» 
ing,  to  secure  to  himself  the  place 
o^  groom  of  the  stole,  procured 
the  return  of  forty-four  memberc^ 
from  Cornwall ;  and  complaints 
were  heard  from  every  comer  of 
the  kingdom.  '*  Early  reforms,** 
Mr.Burice  had  somei^ere  observed^ 
•*  were  amicable  arrangements  with 
a  friend  in  power  :  late  reformations 
were  terms  imposed  upon  a  con* 
quered  enemy." 

Sir  J.  Nichol  opposed  themotion* 
The  constitution  worked  well  as  it 
stood,  and  he  would  not  endanger 
it  by  visionary  improvements.  The 
burthen  of  uxation  was  necessary  to 
defray  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt,  which  had  been  increased  bv 
wars  undertaken  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people ;  for  every 
war  from  the  Revolution  had  been 
popular  ;  and  republics  were  even 
more  clamorous  for  war  than  mo- 
narchies. The  addition  of  one  hun- 
dred Irish  members  had  accom- 
plished what  lord  Chatham  wished 
for,  that  of  infusing  a  new  portion 
of  blood  into  the  constitution,  as 
he  called  it,  by  adding  one  hundred 
county  members.  He  reprobated 
the  attempts  made  to  delude  the 
-people,  to  excite  their  passions,  to 
lead  them  on  to  the  destruction  of 
themselvies,  and  of  the  government, 
which  they  ought  to  revere,  and 
were  bound  to  maintain.  Much 
had  been  said,  both  now  and  on 
former  occasions,  as  to  suspending 
the  constitution  dF  the  country;  hot 

he 
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.be  was  folly  pesfuaded  that  ibftt 
weasore  was  nepessaqr  for  protect- 
ing the  liberties  of  the  people.  With 
legard  to  the  mfluence  of  the  crown, 
.be  dented  that  ithad  been  increased : 
en  the  contraryf  it  had  been  consi- 
derably abridged ;  ^nd  parttcoUrly 
,by  rendering  the  judges  indepen- 
dent* by  passing  the  Grenville  act, 
.  by  excluding  contractors  from  the 
.boose,  and  by  preventipg  revenue- 
officers  from  interfering  at  eke* 
tions*  ^ 

Lord  Cochrane  supported  the 
motion*  If  the  call  for  reform  was 
not  obeyed,  the  niass  of  corruption 
would  destror  itself,  for  the  mag- 
gou  it  engendered  would  eat  it  op. 
—The  manner  in  which  thathottse 
was  composed,  was  the  grand  cause 
.of  all  the  distress  of  the  country. 
Ministers,  with  all  their  declama- 
tion ^gainst  Spenceans,  had  effec- 
tusdly  acted  on  their  system,  having 
reduced  the  landed  gentlemen  to  be 
nothing  more  than  stewards  for 
,  paying  over  the  little  rent  they  got, 
in  the  shape  of  taxes  to  govern* 
ment. 

Mr.  Curwen  said,  the  reason  of 
the  late  unconstitutional  measures 
was  obvious  enpugh.  They  had 
been  compelled  to  abridge  the  li- 
^berties  of  the  people,  because  they 
did  not  possess  their  confidence4 
^The  wish  for  reform  was  general ; 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  wise,  as 
a  measure  q£,  policy,  to  give  the 
people  some  further  degree  of  po- 
■  utical  power,  not  only  to  induce 
them  to  bear  the  present  burdens, 
but  those  future  difficuliies  which 
awaited  them.  The  majority  of 
the  people,  he  was  convinced,  were 
attached  to  the  constitution ;  but  an 
uniform  resistance  to  reform  was 
not  the  way  to  preserve  that  attach- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ward  could  never  hear  re- 
-form  mentioned,   but   it   always 


•track  his  mind  in  Am  same  way' as 
.  if  he  heard  a  motion  for  deroocraey* 
.revolution,  and  the  total  sobverMO 
of  that  constitution  and  Order  of 
things  which  had  raised  this  country 
to  a  pitch  of  glory  and  prosperity 
unkaown  in  the  annals  of  the  world* 
The  numerous  petitions  on  the  tjsUe 
proved  the  existence  of  two  things 
which  ceruinly  could  not  be  corei 
by  reform,  namely,  ignorance  a«i 
distress*  ,  The  refoirmers  pretended 
.to  respect  the  prerogative  of  the 
.  king  and  the  privileges  of  the  lords  s 
but,  if  they  got  a  house  of  com* 
mons  to  their  mind,  the  first  popular 
bill  which  might  be  rejected  would 
be  the  signal  tor  the  down&ll  of  the 
monarchy.  Demagogues  would 
then  take  credit  t^  themselves  for 
the  sort  of  pious  fraud  by  which 
they  had  prc^>ared  this  change.  To 
show  the  notions  of  radical  reform- 
.  ers,  he  might  merely  quote  the  titles 
which  Mr. Jeremy  Benthamgave to 
the  chapters  of  one  of  his  oublica- 
tions,  such  as,  "  Honourable  house 
incorrigible,*'  '*  Moderate  reform  in- 
adequate." In  describing  the  dasies 
of  persons  who,  Mr.  Bentham 
.thinlcs,  must  be  against  reform^ 
he  says,  .*'  it  must  be  the  work  i^ 
the  Tories. to  make  that  portion  of 
the  public  money  spent  in  waste  and 
corruption  as  large  as  possible,  and 
of  the  Whigs  likewise.''  He  says 
public  welfare  *<  under  snoderate 
reform  would  be  minimized,  under 
radical  reform  would  be  maximis* 
ed.".  So  d»at,  after  moderate  re- 
form  should  be  granted,  the  next 
.  motion  would  be  for  radical  reform* 
Moderate  reform  would  thus  only 
be  the  sharp  edge  of  the  wedge» 
which  once  insinuated  would  serve 
to  split  the  oak.  Mr.  Ward  then 
proceeded  to  argue  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  th^  borough  system* 
vfrom  the  circumstance  S  the  return 
of  Mr.  Fox»   Mr.  Wbdhamt  and 

lord 
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.  lord  Qnj  for  nich.places»  aftpr 
losine  their  seats  in  other  quarters ; 
amd  be  asud  he  woold  as  soon  part 
with  the  repj:esenution  of  YorksSii^e 
as  with.that  of  Old  Saruxn.  The 
constitution  had  survived  the  most 
arduous  str^gg)e  that  had  existed 
in  the  ni^tory  qf  the  world,  and 
preyed  itself  fullj  adequate  to  the 
preservation  of  our  i^atiopal  inde- 
pendence and  our  internal  liber* 
ties. 

^ir  Samnd  Romilly  was  impress* 
ed  with  a  conviction  that  reform 
was  indispensable;  and  be  owed  that 
statement  of  his  opinion  to  the  whole 
pe0|^  of  Engla^id.    There  would 

\  be  a  great  gain  to  the  country,  if 

*  only  one  or  two  of  the  rotten  or 

•  Qiijusterial  boroughs  were  struck 
ctL  Ebw  often  were  questions  in 
the  house  carried  by  two  or  three 
votes  i  The  people  petitioned,  and 
called  on  them  to  consider;  and 

.  though  they  might  have  gone  too 
far  as  to  what*  they  cadled  radical 
reform,  y^t  there  were  oiany  peti- 
tions, such  as  diat  from  X*ondon,&c« 
which  called  their  attention  not  to 
annual,  but  to  triennial  parliaments. 
He  bad  no  fanciful  notions  about 
reform;  nor  any  eager  desire  for 
pojpularity :  he  wished  to  see  some- 

~  ihmg  done  for  the  public  advantage. 
Mr.lAmbe  thought  the  elective 
franchise  should  be  com.municatctd 
to  copyholders,  and  diat  sonie 
change  should  take  place  withre« 
gard  to  out-voters ;  out  he  could 
not  approve  of  any  further  altera- 

[  ^on,  and  tlierefore  '  shquld  vote 
against  the  motion. 

Mr.^Tiemey  supported  the  mo- 

'  ttoh;  and  lord  Milton  opposed  it.— 

'  On  a  division  it  was  rejected  by 
265:to77. 

'    May  21  .—Mr.  Peel  obtained  leave 

,  to  brii)|g  in  a  bill  to  conUnue  the  in- 
surredboh  act  in  Ireland  for  one  year, 
i^ping^jd^at' beyond  that  period  }t 


..vQidd  he  found  nnaecesyaryj^ovt 
the  improved  stat^  of  the  country. 

Sir  J»  Mackintosh  caUed  the  at* 
tention  of  the  house  ta  the  conduce 
of  a  person  named  Poole,  wjbo  had 
brought  inforination  against  thr^e 
individuals^  caUed  Paxkinson,  Flet* 
cher,  and  Deacon,  before  Mr» 
Powis,  a  magistrate  of  Stafford* 
sliire. 

Sir  S.  RomiUy  apd  sir  W.  Bur» 
roughs  supported  the. motion;  and 
Mr.H«  Aldington  andidr.Biagge 
BathuTst  opposed  it« 

On  a  division,  it. was  negatived^ 
by  i7  to  IS. 

A  conversation  of  some  length 
took  place  on  the  question  for  re- 
committing the  bill  for  providing 
.  employment  fpr  the  poor  by  an  is- 
sue of  exchequer  bills. 

Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Long  Wei- 
esley,  and  others,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  measure  would  beperfecti7 
useless.  They  were  replied  to  hj 
Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  kose. 

May  22.— Mr.  J.  Smith  presented 
a  petition  from  the  merchants^ 
bankers,  .and  traders  of  London^ 
praying  for  a  revision  of  the  bank- 
rupt laws. 

Sir  S.  Romilly,  Mr.  Lockhart^ 

Mr.    Abercrombie,     and    others, 

spoke  in  favour  of  an  alteration  of 

the  present  system.    Petition  to  lie 

*  on  tne  table. 

Mr.  Brougham  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  freeholders  gf  Barn- 
staple, praying  for  relief  from  the 
grievance  they  sustained  in  not 
.  being  represented  in  parliament.  ' 

A  long  conversation  arose  on  a. 
motion,  by  Mr.  Shaw,  for  referring 
to  a  committee  the  petitions  from 
various  parts  of  Ireland  against  the 
cottage  and  window  taxes ;  when 
Mr.  Snaw  consented  to  withdraw 
.  his  motion,  in  consequence  of  an 
intimation  from  Mr.  Vansittart» 
'  that  he  ineant  to  proceed  to  Ireland^ 

••to 
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examine  on  the  spot  the  different 
plans  which  had  been  suggested  for 
ai  better  mode  of  collecting  the  re- 
venue there. 

Mr^Findlay,  in  moving  for  copies 
of  memorials  to  the  board  of  trade 
Inspecting  the  transit  dpties  on  fo- 
reign linens,  urged  the  impolicy  of 
continuing  on  such  articles  a  duty 
of  fifty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  by 
vhich  we  had  lost  that  branch  of  our 
export  trade.  He  did  not  mean  to 
press  the  matter  further  this  session. 

A  member  wish<7d  government 
to  pause  before  they  altered  a  system 
by  which  we  had  exported  in  1812, 
55,000,000 ;.  in  1818,  87,000,000; 
in  1814,  40,000,000  yards  of  Irish 
linen. 

Mr,  F.  Robinson  repretted  the 
existing  prejudices  in  favour  of  a 
system  which,  as  a  measure  of  re- 
venue, was  nugatory  ^for  last  year 
it  produced  only 4000/.), and  which, 
withoilt  benefiting  Ireland,  deprived 
us  of  all  the  profits  of  the  trade  in 
foreign  linens. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr. 
Peel,  Mr.Curwcn,  Mr,  Marryat,  and 
others,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Vansiltart,  after  a  general 
conversation,obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  regulate  the  proceedings 
under  extents  in  aid.  The  bill 
would  provide  that  ho  extent  in  aid 
should  be  issued  for  any  debt,  un- 
less for  one  absolutely  due  to  the 
crown  j  and  the  sums  levied  under 
extents  in  aid  should  only  be  applied 
to  debts  due  to  the  crown. 

The  clergy  residence  bill  having 
been  committed,  Mr,  Wynn  moved 
for  the  omission  of  the  cnaplains  of 
his  majesty's  forces  by  sea  or  land, 
in  the  clause  exempting  several  per- 
sons from  the  necessity  of  resi- 
dence. 

The  amendment  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  and  opposed  by  sir  W.Scott: 


It  was  then  negatived  without  at  di« 
vision, 

A  motion  by  Mr,  Wynn,  fin- 
omitting  the  chaplains  of  the  dock- 
yards, was  negatived  on  a  division, 
by  82  to  9. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sutton,  an 
exemption  was  introduced  in  fiavour 
of  the  principal  and  professor  of  the 
East  India  college. 

Mr.  Gordon  took  occasion  to 
mention,  that  he  knew  a  clergyman 
who  was  a  dignitary  in  no  less  than 
six  cathedrals :  he  was  prebendary 
in  one,  chancellor  in  another,  dean 
in  a  third,  and  other  offices,  in  ad» 
dition  to  which  he  held  twb  livings* 
He  wished  to  know  if  such  an  indi* 
vidual  ought  to  be  exempted  ? 

Mr.  M.  Sutton  professed  himself 
unable  to  give  a  precise  answer; 
the  case  was  assuredly  singular* 
The  exemption  in  this  bill  was  not 
so  extensive  as  before. 

House  of  lords.  May  28.— The 
royal  assent  was  given  by  commis- 
sion to  the  lottery  bill,  crown  land 
revenue  bill,  life  annuities  bill,  ware- 
house duty  bill.  West  India  trade 
bill,  navy  bills  bill,  sugar  and 
coffee  exportation  bill,  customs' 
duties  bill,  gas  light  bill,  Ayr  har- 
bour bill,  and  several  road  and  in- 
closure  bills. 

On  the  motion  of  lord  Erskine, 
a  return  was  ordered  of  all  the  re- 
cognisances for  libel  taken  before 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  returned 
to  the  quarter  sessions  and  King's 
bench,  with  the  indictments  and 
informations  prosecuted  in  those 
cases,  since  the  year  1640. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day^ 
the  third  reading  of  the  Christ- 
church  burial-ground  bill  was,  after 
some  discussion*  carried,  by  lOS 
to  9. 

A  long  and  general  conversation 
took  place  on  me  third  reading  of 
the  savings  banks  bilL  An  amend* 

ment 
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ment  moved  by  Mr,  Watson,  for 
leaving  oat  the  claiise  allowing  re- 
lief from  the  poor-rates  to  persons 
contributing  to  the  savings  banks^ 
was  negatived,  and  the  question  for 
passing  the  bill  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative,  by  60  to  27. 

On  the  question  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Irish  insurrection 
billy  sir  S.  Romilly  objected  to  the 
renewal  of  a  measure  of  such  ri- 
^rous  enactments  without  further 
inquiry,  and  moved  that  it  be  read 
a  second  time  that  day  six-months. 
^  General  Matdiew,  sir  H.  Parnell, 
sir  W.  Burroughs,  and  others,  sup- 
ported the  amendment. 

Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  Mr. 
D,  Browne,  and  several  other  mem- 
bers, contended  that  the  measure 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  in- 
ternal tranquillity  of  Ireland. 

The  amendment  was  then  nega- 
tived without  a  division. 

The  poor  employment  bill,  after 
a  few  words  from  Mr.  Western,  was 
passed* 

May  30. — Mr.  Dyson  stated  that 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
speaker,  which,  with  the  leave  of 
the  hoitse,  he  would  read : 

"  Palace-yard,  May  30, 1817. 

**  Sir, — It  is  with  the  sincerest 
concern  and  regret  that  I  feel  my- 
self obliged  to  request,  that  you  will 
inform  the  house  of  commons,  at 
their  meeting  this  day,  of  my  ina- 
bility, from  continued  illness,  to, 
attend  any  longer  upon  their  ser- 
vice. After  holding  the  hfgh  office 
to  which  I  have  been  raised  by  their 
favour,  in  five  successive  parlia- 
ments, it  is  impossible  that  I  should 
resign  so  honourable  and  distin- 
guished a  situation,  without  feeling 
the  deepest  gratitude  for  the  con- 
stant kindness  with  which  they  have 
been  pleased  to  accept  and  assist 
my  humble  endeavours  to  discharge 
its  various  and  arduous  duties.-~It  > 

1817. 


was  my  earnest  wish  to  have  con- 
tinued longer  in  the  service  of  the 
house  if  such  were  their  pleasure. 
But  the  interruption  of  public  bu- 
siness which  has  been  already  oc- 
casioned by  my  state  of  health,  and 
the  apprehension  of  the  same  cause 
recurring,'  which  might  a^ain  ex- 
pose the  house  to  the  like  inconve- 
nience, have  made  me  deem  it  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  retire  at  this 
time,  and*have  left  mc now  no  further 
duty  to  perform,  than  to  return  my 
heartfelt  acknowledgements  to  the 
house  for  .all  the  favours  it  has  be- 
stowed upon  me,  and  to  express  my 
fervent  wishes  for  the  perpetual 
maintenance  and  preservation  of 
its  rights,  its  privileges,  and  its  in-' 
dependence.  I  am,  sir, 
**  always  most  truly  yours, 

''Charles  A9BOT. 

"To  J.  Dyson,  esq.  deputy-clerk, 
house  of  commons." 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  after 
the  communication  which  the  house 
had  just  heard,  combined  with  the 
recollection  of  his  uniform  conduct, 
there  could  be,  he  apprehended^ 
no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
great  merits  of  the  speaker,  or  as 
to  the  propriety  of  accepting  his 
resignation.  From  the  able,  dig- 
nified, and  conciliatory  manner  in 
which  the  speaker  liad  discharged 
the  arduous  duties  of  hi^  office,  at 
once  reflecting  tlie  highest  credit 
upon  his  character,  and  affording 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  the  house, 
all  who  heard  him  must  regret  the 
resignation  of  that  highly  respected 
and  universally  esteemed  individual* 
The  loss,  indeed,  of  such  an  officer, 
he  felt  no  doubt,  in  common  with 
the  house,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  ade- 
quately to  supply-  The  noble  lord 
concluded  with  proposing  an  ad- 
journment until  Monday,  when  pro- 
bably he  would  be  authorized  to 
I  make 
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make  a  communication  to  thehouse, 
which  would  mark  the  estimation 
in  which  the  speaker  was  held  hy^ 
the  Hlustrious  personage  at  the  head 


of  the  government*  and  which 
would  enable  the  house  to  proceed 
at  once  to  the  election  of  another 
speaker. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ekction  of  a  New  Speaker^^Messagefrom  the  Prince  Regent  respecting 
the  former  Speaker^^and  Respecting  the  State  of  the  Country — Secret 
Cointnittee  regarding  the  J'urther  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
'—Bill  respecting  licensing  Public  Houses'^ Report  of  the  Secret  Com- 
tnittce  on  the  further  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act-^Debate  on 
the  Irish  Insurrection  Jet— on  the  further  Suspensum  of  t-he  Habeas 
Corpus  Act — Fourth  Report  of  the  Select  Cotnmittee  of  Finance, 


HOUSE  of  commons,  June2. — 
Lord  Castlereagh  delivered  a 
message  from  the  prince  regent,  sig- 
nifying that  the  speaker  had  in- 
formed his  royal  highness  of  his  re- 
signation, and  intimating  the  plea- 
sure of  his  royal  highness  that  the 
house  should  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a  new  speaker. 

Sir  J.  Nichol  described  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  speaker,  praised  the 
abilities  and  conduct  of  the  person 
who  Tately  filled  that  situation,  and 
proposed  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  the 
judge -advocate-general,  as  one 
every  way  qualified  to  succeed  him 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Littleton  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dickinson  proposed  Mr.  C. 
W.W.  Wynn  as  speaker,  and  expa- 
tiated on  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
situation,  from  his  learning,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  privi- 
leges of  the  house,  the  forms  of  par- 
liamentary proceedings,  and  his  uni- 
form manly  and  independent  con- 
duct. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  seconded  the 
motion. 

*  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  said,  he  was 
aware  of  tne  difficulties  of  the  si- 


tuation, and  of  his  inferiority  to  the 
learned  gentleman  proposed  from 
the  other  side  of  the  house.  At  the 
same  time  the  dignity  to  which  it 
was  proposed  by  his  fiends  to  raise 
him,  had  been  the  first  object  of  his 
ambition  ;  to  that  point  his  studies 
and  attention  had  been  directed  ; 
and  if  he  should  be  honoured  with 
the  choice  of  the  house,  his  whole 
faculties  should  be  devoted  to  their 
service,  and  he  would  make  every 
exertion  in  his  power  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  its  high  importance.  If  an- 
other, however,  should  be  preferred, 
he  would  submit  with  perfect  ac- 
qmescence  to  the  decision  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn  thanked  his 
friends  for  the  eulogium  they  had 
bestowed  on  him,  and  that  opinion 
of  his  merits  and  talents  which  had 
induced  them  to  put  him  in  nomina- 
tion. One  qualification  he  felt  him- 
self to  possess,  and  that  was  an  ar* 
dent  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
house ;  and  whetner  he  should  be 
raised  to  the  situadon  of  speaker, 
or  remain  in  his  present  situation 
(the  only  situation  which  he  could 
anticipate 
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anticipate  that  he  should  fill)»  he 
should  always  exercise  the  same 
watchfulness,  and  afford  such  assist* 
ance  as  he  was  ahle  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  dignity.  He  then 
praised  the  conduct  of  Mr.  M,  Sut-i 
ton  m  the  situation  of  judge^advo- 
cate^eneral»  and  express^  a  con* 
fident  expectation  that  he  would  do 
himself  equal  credit  in  the  chair^f 
that  house. 

Sir  C.  Burrell»  Mr.  serjeant  On* 
slow,  and  Mr«  Wilberforce,  sj>oke 
in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Wyno. 

A  division  then  took  place,  when 
the  votes  were,  for  Mr.  Manners  Sut- 
ton three  hundred  and  twelve ;  for 
Mr.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  {  giving  a  majority  for 
the  former  of  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Mr.  M.  Sutton  was  then  conducts 
ed  to  the  chair  by  sir  J.  Nichol  and 
Mr.  Littlecon»  and  returned  thanks 
for  the  honour  conferred  on  him. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  rose,  and 
after  congratulating  the  rieht  ho- 
nourable gentleman  on  his  Section, 
moved  an  adjournment,  which  was 
immediately  carried. 

House  of  lords,  June  S. — The 
earl  of  Liverpool  presented  a  mes. 
saee  from  his  royal  highness  the 
prmce  recent,  which  was  read  by 
the  lord  oiancellor,  and  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

**  G.  P.  R. — ^His  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent,  acting  m  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  ma- 

J'esty,  thinks  it  proper  to  inform  the 
ouse  of  lords,  that  having  taken 
into  his  consideration  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  right  ho- 
nourable Charles  Abbot  has  retired 
from  the  situation  of  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  the  arduous 
and  eventful  period  during  which 
he  has  performed  the  duties  of 
speaker,  he  has  conferred  upon  him 
the  dignity  of  a  baron,  by  the  style 
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and  dignity  of  lord  Colchester,  of 
Colchester,  in  the  county  of  £ssex ;. 
and  his  royal  highness  recommends  r 
to  the  house  oi  lords  to  concur  in 
making  such  provision  for  the  said 
lord  Colchester,  and  the  heir  male 
succeeding  him  in  the  title,  as  under 
aU  the  circumstances  may  appear 
just  and  reasonable.''  , 

On  the  motion  of  lord  Liverpool, 
the  message  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  on  Thurs^ 
day. 

Viscount  Sidmouth  delivereji  }ct . 
a  message  from  the  prince  regent>^ 
which  was  as  follows : 

"G.  P.R.— His  royal  highness; 
the    prince  regent,    acting:  m  the- 
name  and  on  (he  behalf  otnis  ma* 
jesty,  has  given  orders  to  lay  before 
the  house  o^  lords  papers  containing 
information  of  the  continuance  of 
those  practices,  meeting^  and  com- 
binations, to  which  his  royal  high-  - 
ness  thought  it  proper  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  house  of  lords  at: 
the  commencement  of  the  present^ 
session  of  parliament,  and  showin? 
that  these  practices  are  still  carried^ 
on  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  cal* 
culated  to  disturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity^ and  to  endanger  the  secu- 
rity of  the  constitutional  establish- 
ments of  the  empire:    His  royal 
highness  recommends  to  the  house 
of  lords  to  take  this  message  into 
its  immediate  and  serious  consider- 
ation." 

Lord  Sidmouth  then  moved  an 
address,  thanking  the  prince  regent 
for  his  message,  and  assuring  nim 
that  the  house  would  take  the  same 
into  its  immediate  and  serious  con- 
sideration. He  next  proposed  that 
the  message  should  be  referred  to 
a  committee  of  secrecy ;  not  being 
aware  that  any  delay  was  necessary 
in  proposing  this  step,  as  the 
house  could  not  be  said  to  have 
I  2  been 
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been  taken  by  surprise,  having  been 
some  time  in  possession  of  tSe  in- 
tentions ofministers  on  the  subject. 
Earl  Qrej  hoped  that  the  com- 
mittee would  look  to  the  motives 
;and    situations '  of    the    witnesses 
/bisooght  before  them ;  and  if  any 
part  of  the  intelligence  that  influ- 
-^enced  the  former  report  had  been 

fpven  under  any  peculiar  or  disqua- 
ifyin|;  bias,  he  hoped  it  would  now 
be  rejected. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  and  mar- 
quis of  Buckingham  were  for  an 
immediate  inquiry. 

Eari  .Grosvenor,  earl  Spencer, 
:and  lord  Holland^  were  in  favour 
of  delay. 

The  motion  was  then  carried  ; 
and  lord  Sidmouth  proposed  the  re- 
vival of  the  old  committee,  with  the 
substitution  of  lord  Talbot  for  the 
duke  of  Bedford^  which  was  agreed 
to.  ' 

On  the  motion  of  lord  Liverpool, 
^die  name  of  lord  Sidmouth  was 
added  to  the  list  of  the  committee. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  his  return  from 
the  house  of  lords,  stated  the  con*, 
firmation  by  the  prince  regent  of 
the  choice  the  commons  had  made ; 
again  thanked  them  for  tlie  distinc- 
tion they  had  conferred  upon  him'; 
and  solicited  their  support  and  in- 
dulgent consideration  in  his  efforts 
to  maintain  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  high  situation. 

The  sheriffs  of  London  appeared 
at  the  bar,  and  presented  a  petition 
of  the  common  council  against  the 
further  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act. 

Lord  Castlereagh  brought  down 
a  message  relative  to  seditious  meet- 
ings, to  the  same  efiect  as  that  de- 
livered in  the  upper  house.  It  was 
ordered  for  consideration  on  Thurs- 
day. 


His  lordship  then  brought;downa 
message  relative  to  the  late  speaker,' 
similar  to  that  delivered  in  die  up- 
per house  ;  and  gave  notice  that  on 
Thursday  he  should  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  late  speaker. 

Mr.  Vansittart  intimated  that  he 
should,  the  same  day,  move  for  the 
consideration  of  the  message. 

Mr.Wynn,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.H. 
Sumner,  and  sir  J.  Newport,  ob- 
jected to  the  course  proposed  to  be 
pursued  in  remunerating  the  late 
speaker,  as  bein?  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  and  trespassing  on  the 
privileges  of  the  house,  with  whom 
the  knowledge  of  the  services  of 
their  speaker  was  exclusively  sup- 
posed to  rest,  and  to  whom  it  be- 
longed to  originate  any  measure  for 
rewarding  them. 

Lord  Castlereagh,Mr.  Vansittart^ 
Mr,  V.  Fitzgertdd,  and  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  thought  it  a  matter  of  in- 
difierence  whether  the  proposal  ori- 

finated  with  the  crown  or  the 
ouse ;  but  ultimately  agreed  to 
the  course  suggested  by  the  opposi- 
tion, and  Mr.  Vansittart  shaped  his 
notice  of  motion  accordingly. 

Mr.  Shaw  brought  up  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  alnage  mws 
of  Ireland. 

Lord  Milton  and  Mr,  Abercrom- 
bie  objected  to  the  report,  as  re- 
commending 500/.  a  year  to  lord 
de  la  Blaquiere,  for  giving  up  an 
office  which  had  no  duties  to  exe- 
cute, and  from  which  no  profit  had 
been  received.  The  report  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 

House  of  lordsv  June  5.— The 
message  relative  to  the  late  speaker 
of  the  commons  having  been  taken 
into  consideration,  earl  Liverpool, 
after  a  panegyric  on  his  merits, 
moved  an  address,  assuring  the 
prince  regent  of  their  disposition  to 
concur  in  making  a  suitable  provi- 
sion for  lord  Colchester  and  the 

next 
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next  male'  heir  succeeding  him  in 
the  title. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
sir  J.  Shaw  presented  a  petition 
from  the  livery  of  London,  and 
Mr.  S.  Lefevre  one  from  Reading, 
against  the  further  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act. 

A  petition  from  Sheffield,  against 
the  employment  of  boys  in  sweep- 
ing chimneys,  was  referred  to  a  se» 
lect  committee. 

Lord  Castlereagh  addressed  the 
house  on  the  services  of  the  late 
speaker,  and  moved  -a  vote  of 
thanks;  which  was  carried,  and  the 
same  was  ordered  to  be  communi- 
cated to  htm  by  the  new  speaker. 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose  again  to 
•  move  an  address  to  the  prince  re- 
gent, beseeching  him  to  confer  some 
signal  mark  of  his  favour  on  lord 
Colchester,  for  his  great  and  emi- 
nent services   as  speaker   of  that 
house ;    and  assuring   him,   that, 
whatever  might  be  the  expense  in- 
curred, that   house  would   make 
^ood  the  same.    After  a  conversa- 
tion of  some  length,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  it  was  intended  to 
settle  on  lord  Colchestet  5000/.  a 
year,  and  on  his  next  heir  3000/. 
(to  which  Mr.  Tiemey  objected  as 
too  large),  the  motion  was  carried. 
Lord  Castlereagh  appeared  at  the 
bar  with  a  green  bag  containing  se- 
veral papers,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  brought  up  and  laid  on  the  table. 
The  message  from  the  prince  re-, 
gent,  as  to  the  continuance  of  se- 
ditious meetings.  Sec.   being  then 
read,  his  lordship  moved  an  address 
of  thanks  for  the  communication, 
and  signified  that  he  should,  upon 
its  being  carried,  move  to  refer  the 
papers  to  the  same  committee  which 
sat  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
with  the  substitution  of  the  present 
solicitor-general  for  sir  W.Garrow, 
sot  now  a  member. 


Lord  Folkestone  said,  his  predic- 
tions at  the  time  when  the  alien  act 
.was  under  consideration  had  proved 
true.  He  then  said  that,  if  minU 
sters  obtained  the  power  of  issuing: 
Vitrei  de  cachet,  whether  against 
aliens  or  natives,  other  measures, 
would  speedily  follow,  entirely  de- 
structive of  all  British  freedom* 
The  crown,  however,  had  been  suf-^ 
fered  to  retain  a  large .  standing 
army,  a  large  staff,  and  large  esta- 
blishments ;  and  if,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  suspended  the  habeas  cor- 
pus act,  we  put  the  whole  liberties 
of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown ;  we  made  the  crown  a  des« 
pot;  and  the  people  of  England 
were  as  complete  slaves  as  the  peo- 
ple of  any  otner  country  whatever* 
His  lordship  then  solemnly  protest- 
ed against  the  course  whicii  mini- 
sters were  now  following. 

Mr.  Curwen  concurred  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  last  speaker ;  and 
said  he  would  give  his  decided  op-^ 
position  to  a  separation  of  parlia- 
ment under  a  suspension  of  the  ha« 
beas  corpus. 

The  address  was  then  carried* 
On  the  question  being  put,  Thac 
the  papers  presented  to  the  house 
by  lord  Castlereagh  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee ;  lord  Folke- 
stone moved,  as  an  amendment,  to- 
add  the  words,  "  to  examine  and 
report  the  substance  thereof  to  the 
house,  omitting  only  the  names  of 
such  persons  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  the  persons  themselves  to 
name.'* 

The  amendment  was  negatived  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  commit- 
tee should  be  a  committee  of  se- 
crecy, and  consist  of  twenty-one 
members.  On  the  question  that 
it  should  consist  of  such  members 
of  the  committee  of  the  5th  of  Fe- 
bruary as  were  now  in  the  house, 
13  sir 
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sir  J.Newpoit  ejected  to  the  mo- 
tion^ and  proposed  a  different  list ; 
which,  after  a  long  and  general  dis- 
cussion, was  negatiyedy  and  that  of 
lord  Castlereagn  carried,  on  a  divi- 
8ton»  b^  one  hundred  and  twent^- 
'    six  to  8izt]Nsiz« 

The  committee  was  then  autlto- 
rized  to  report  from  time  to  time, 
and  to  send  for  persons*  papers,  and 
records. 

Lord  Folkestone  then  mored, 
rtfaat  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
'Siittee  to  inquire  into  the  origin, 
'Cause,  nature,  and  extent,  of  the 
disa£Eection  supposed  to  exbt,  or  al- 
leged to  exist,  in  the  papers  re- 
ferred to  their  inspection ;  and  that 
they  be  required  to  examine  wit- 
nesses as  to4iie  credit  due  to  the 
written  evidence;  and  that  they 
add  to  their  report  an  appendix, 
containing  such  part  of  the  docu- 
•^mentary  tesdmony  as  shall  appear 
•either  to  be  particularly  worthy  of 
4>efief,  or  the  contrary. 

Lord  Casdereagh  said  he  felt  it 
liis  duty  to  oppose  the  motion ; 
iirst,  on  the  ground  that  part  of  it 
%  was  unnecessary,  as  the  committee 
were  already  empowered- to  send  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records ;  and, 
.secondly,  because  the  appendix 
would  expose  many  things  which  it 
was  expedient,  bodi  for  the  sake  of 
justice  and  tranquiUity,  should  not 
be  exposed. 

Mr.Bennet  supported  the  mo- 
tion. Much  of  the  rumours  and 
chargies  in  the  report  of  the  former 
committee  had  been  furnished  by  a 
set  of  meddling  mischievous  magis- 
trates, who  wished  to  stand  well 
with  ministers.  In  Northumber- 
land, .  a  respectable  gentleman  bad 
been  prevented  from  going  to  the 
Cheviot  to  hunt,  until  he  satined 
an  officious  magistrate  that  he  was 
not  going  to  arm  the  shepherds 
against  government;    and  bat  a 


few  days  ago,  in  the  peaceable  and 
loyal  town  of  Shrewsbury,  a  body 
of  cavalry  suddenly  appeared  to 
protect  a  dep6t  of  arms,  which,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  inhabitants, 
it  was  said  they  intended  to  attack. 

Mr.Bathurst  assured  the  house 
that  no  intelligence  had  been  re- 
ceived by  government  implicating 
any  gentlemen  in  Northumberland 
or  Shropshire. 

Tlie  motion  was  then  negatived 
witiiout  a  division. 

Lord  Folkestone  moved  an  in* 
struction  to  the  committee,  to  in- 
qmre  into  the  case  of  each  9id  every 
person  arrested  and  detained  under 
the  provisions  of  the  acts  passed  this 
session  for  the  protection  of  the 
king's  person  and  government,  and 
to  report  to  the  house  the  names, 
ages,  trades,  professions,  occupa- 
tions of  persons  so  confined,  toge- 
ther with  the  places  of  confinement, 
the  places  where  arrested,  and  by 
whom,  and  when ;  and  aho  to  ftir- 
nish  the  house  with  their  opinion  as 
to  the  expediency  and  propriety  of 
such  arrests  and  detentions. 

Lord  Castlereagh  objected  to  the 
motion,  and  it  was  negatived. 

It  was  next  resolved,  that  seven 
should  be  a  quorum,  and  that  the 
committees  should  have  power  to 
adjourn  from  day  to  day  and  from 
place  to  place,  and  to  sit  notwith- 
standing any  .adjournment  of  the 
house. 

June  6.~Mr.  Bennet  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the 
laws  relative  to  the  licensing  of  pub- 
lic houses,  and  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  the  same.  He  stated  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  existing 
system,  as  detailed  in  the  reports 
from  the  police-committee ;  and 
said  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  list  of 
more  than  two  hundred  public- 
houses  in  the  metropolis  whicn  were 
haunted  by  the  most  irregular  cha- 
racters. 
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ncteriy  and  harlwared  thievesy 
wliefe  there  not  only  collected  a 
promwcuous  assemblage  of  men 
and  women,  bat  where  boys  or  girls 
of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  were 
initiated  into  the  most  depraved  so- 
ciety* and  were,  trained  to  the  most 
nefarious  practices.  In  one  of  those 
which  he  had  heard  of,  there  was  a 
regular  court  of  justice  and  a  jury, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  Jew  pick* 
pockett  for  directing  the  sale  of 
stolen  property,  and  directing  the 
distribution  of  spoil  ;  where  the 
laws  of  depredation  were  reduced 
to  system,  and  the  rules  of  the  so- 
ciety enforced.  All  the  gains  of 
the  association  were  brought  there, 
and  divided  according  to  the  re- 
spective claims  of  the  parties.  He 
was  credibly  informed,  that  a  boy 
of  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  since  transported,  had  there 
divided  property  for  his  share  to  the 
amount  of  100/.  He  then  briefly 
stated  the  remedies  for  this  and 
other  grievances  in  the  licensing 
system  proposed  by  the  committee, 

Mr.  »S.  Wortley  thought  it  too 
precipitate  to  introduce  a  bill  before 
.  the  report  of  the  committee  was  in 
the  hands  of  all  the  members ;  nor 
could  he  consent  to  arraign  the  re- 
spectable body  of  magistrates  all 
over  the  country,  on  account  of  the 
errors  of  a  few  in  and  about  the 
metropolis* 

Serjeant  Onslow,  Mr.  H.Sumner, 
and  Mr*  S.  Lefevre,  supported  the 
motion,  observing,  that  the  inquiries 
of  the  committee  had  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  the  magistrates 
in  the  country  had  the  pubUcans  as 
much  under  their  control  a&  those 
of  the  metropolis ;  and,  for  eiec* 
tioneering  and  other  purposes,  were 
as  liable  to  abuse  their  power.  The 
motion  was  then  agreed  to^   and 


soon  after  the  bill  was  brought  in, 
and  read  the  first  time.   . 

The  speaker  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  lord  Colchester, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  entered  on 
the  journals : 

"  London,  June  6,  1817. 

«  Sir,  I  hive  the  honour  to  ac- 
knowledge  your  letter  of  this  day, 
communicating  to  me  a  resolution 
of  the  house  or  commons,  by  which 
the  house  is  pleased  to  express  its 
thanks  to  me  for  my  services  as  thetc 
speaker,  during  the  period  in  which 
I  have  been  called  upon  to  fill  that 
high  office.  And  having  devoted 
the  best  years  of  my  health  and 
strength  to  the  service  of  the  house 
of  commons,  with  the  consciousness 
that  during  that  long  period  I  have 
never  ceased  to  exert  my  utmost 
endeavours  to  execute  the  various 
duties  of  the  station  which  I  held 
by  their  favour,  however  inade- 
quately those  duties  may  have  been 
performed,  I  beg  you  will  assure 
the  house  of  the  deep  and  lasting 
gratitude  with  which  I  now  receive 
Uiis  distinguished  testimony  of  its 
approbation.  I  request  also  that 
you,  sir,  will  be  pleased  to  accept 
my  best  thanks  for  the  expressions 
of  kindness  with  which  you  have 
conveyed  to  *me  this  communica* 
tion. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
your  most  faitiiful  and  most  obe* 
dient  servant, 

<^  Colchester. 
<<  To  the  right   honourable  the 

speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 

mcHis,"  &c. 

Lord  Castlereagh  stated  at  the 
bar  the  answer  of  the  prince  regent 
to  the  address  respecting  the  late 
speaker,  which  recommended  to 
the  house  to  enable  his  royal  high- 
ness to  bestow  an  adequate  provi- 
sion. 

Onthe  motion  of  Mr.  Vansittart, 
14.  it 
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it  was  ordered  chat  the  answer  be 
taken  into  consideration  on  Monday 
next. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  reply  to 
some  observations  by  Mr.  Ponsonby 
as  to  the  alarming  scarcity  of  pro^ 
visions  in  Ireland,  said  the  duties 
on  rice  had  already  been  taken  oW^ 
and  measures  adopted  for  supplying 
Ireland  with  large  quantities  of  seed 
com,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
guarding  against  a  recurrence  of 

»scarcity9  and  (economizing  the  pre- 

.  sent  Slock  of  grain. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  T.  Embly,  farmer,  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  stating  that  six 
weeks  ago,  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty had  been  seized,  and  himself 
committed  to  jail,  under  an  extent 
in  aid,  obtained  by  Mr.  Bignold*  a 
banker,  at  Norwich.  By  the  pro- 
cess adopted,  he  could  not  procure 
his  release  as  an  insolvent  debtor  or 
as  a  bankrupt;  he  was  sixty  years 
of  age  ;  had  been  afflicted  since  his 
confinement  with  a  paralytic  stroke, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  depend 
for  sustenance  on  the  charity  of  his 
neighbours ;  the  creditor,  under  this 
species  of  execution,  not  being  ob- 
liged to  contribute  to  his  support : 
and  he  now  prayed  for  such  relief, 
under  his  aggravated  sufferings,  as 
the  house  in  its  wisdom  might  think 
proper  to  afford  him. 

After  a  general  conversation,  in 
which  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides 
that  a  more  efficient  remedy  was 
requisite  than  the  bill  now  in  pro- 
gress as  to  extents  in  aid,  the  peti- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed* 

June  9. — The  house  having  gone 
into  a  committee  on  the  subject  of  a 
pens'on  to  the  late  speaker,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  proposed 
4000/.  a  year  with  a  reversion  of 
SOOO/.  a  year  to  the  next  heir  to  the 
utle  of  lord  Colchester.       i 


Mr,  H.  Sumner  moved  to  make 
the  pension  5000/. ;  but  subsequent- 
ly withdrew  the  amendment. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Lambton, 
for  reducing  the  pension  to  SOOO^ 
was  negatived  by  126  to  42;  and 
the  sum  of  4000/.  was  carried. 

A  proposition  by  Mr.  Sumner,  to 
extend  the  grant  for  two  lives  on 
the  demise  of  lord  Colchester,  was 
negatived ;  and  the  original  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Colonel  Wood  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  legalizing  the 
sale  of  game. 

Lord  Deerhurst  opposed  the  bill, 
and  moved  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time  this  day  six-months ;  which, 
after  some  discussion,  was  carried^ 

In  a  committee  of  supply,  sums 
were  voted  for  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment, for  retired  officers,  and  for 
the  colonies  and  settlements  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  South  Wales,  New- 
foundland, Sierra  Leone,  &c. 

On  the  vote  relative  to  the  vac- 
cine establishment,  Mr.S.Lefevre 
.  and  Mr.  Curwen  suggested  that  far- 
ther inquiry  should  be  made  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  vaccination. 

Mr.  F.  Lewis,  lord  Castlereagh, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Mr.  Rose, 
expressed  their  conviction  that  a 
perseverance  in  vaccination  would 
in  this,  as  it  already  had  done  in 
some  other  countries,  completely 
extirpate  the  small-pox. 

House  of  lords,  June  12. — The 
earl  of  Harrowby  brought  up  the 
following  report  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee. 

Report  of  the  secret  committee 
appointed  to  take  into  ccnsider- 
ation  the  several  papers  sealed 
up  in  a  bag,  and  delivered  by 
command  of  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent. 

By  the  lords  committee  appoint- 
ed to  take  into  consideration  the  se- 
veral 
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-vera!  papers  sealed  op  in  a  bag,  and 
delivered  by  command  of  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent,  and  to 
report  to  the  house;  and  to  whom 
were  referred  several  other  pa- 
pers sealed  up  in  a  bag,  also  de- 
livered by  command  of  his  royal 
highness: 

Ordered  to  report. 
That  the  committee  have  met, 
and  proceeded  in  the  examination 
of  the  papers  referred  to  them. 

It  is  their  painful  duty  to  report, 
that  these  papers  afford  but  too  ma- 
ny proofs  of  the  continued  existence 
of  a  traitorous  conspiracy  for  the 
overthro\fr  of  our  established  go- 
vernment and  constitution,  and  for 
the  subversion  of  the  existing  order 
of  society. . 

The  attempts  of  tlie  conspirators 
have  indeed  hitherto  been  frustrated 
by  the  active  exertions  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  particularly  of  the 
magistrates  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  in  execution  both  of  the 
general  laws  provided  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  of  the  special  powers  recently 
given  by  parliament  for  that  pur- 
pose; but  the  information  contained 
in  the  papers  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee leaves  no  doubt  in  their  minds 
that  the  same  wicked  and  desperate 

.  destgtis  are  still  actively  pursued. 
The  information  from  which  they 
have  drawn  this  painful  conclusion 
appears  to  have  been  collected  from 
many  various  sources  often  uncon- 
nected with  and  unknown  to  each 

.  other;  but  it  is  uniform  in  its  gene- 
ral result,  and  it  is  corroborated  by 
a  striking  correspondence  in  many 

.  minute  particulars. 

This  intelligence  must  be  consi- 
dered as  resting  in  many  of  its  parts 
upon  the  depositions  and  communi- 
cations of  persons  who  either  are 
themselves  more  or  less  implicated 
in  these  criminal  transactions,  or 


who  have  apparently  engaged  in 
them,  but  widi  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing  information,  and  imparting  .it 
to  the  magistrates,  or  to  the  secreta- 
ry of  state. 

The  testimony  of  persons  of  both 
these  descriptions  must  always  be 
in  some  decree  questionable;  and 
your  committee  have  seen  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  language  and 
conduct  of  some  of  the  latter  may 
in  some  instances  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  encouraging  those  designs 
which  it  was  intended  they  should 
only  be  the  instruments  of  detecting* 
After  making,  however,  to  the  best 
of  their  judgement,  all  due  allow- 
ance for  tl^ese  circumstances,  the 
committee  are  fully  persuaded  that 
the  following  is  a  correct  and  not 
exaggerated  statement  of  the  result 
of  the  information  which  has  been 
brought  under  their  view. 

The  papers  relate  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  principal  manufactur- 
ing districts  in  some  of  the  midland 
and  northern  counties  of  England  ^ 
and  although  the  disaffected  in  the 
country  appear  still  to  be  looking  ta 
the  metropolis  with  the  hope  of  assis- 
tance and  direction,  it  is  to  the  parts 
of  the  country  above  referred  to> 
that  the  more  recent  projects  of  insur- 
rection seem  to  have  been  confined. 

llie  committee  think  it  their  duty 
here  to  remark,  that  although  in 
many  of  these  districts  particular 
causes  of  distress  have  no  doubt 
operated  to  expose  the  minds  of  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  community 
to  irritation  and  perversion,  yet  they 
are  persuaded  that  this  distress  must 
for  the  most  part  be  considered  ra- 
ther as  the  instrument  than  as  the 
cause  of  disaffection.  In  some  of 
the  places  where  these  practices 
have  prevailed,  they  believe  the  want 
of  employment  to  have  been  less 
felt  jjian  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom;  while  in  other  places, 

where 
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where  the  pressure  has  been  per- 
haps most  grievoasyit  has  ceruunly 
been  sustained  with  a  spirit  of  pa- 
tience, loyalty,  and  good  order, 
which  cannot  be  too  nighly  com- 
mended. And  your  committee 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  their 
opinion,  that  it  is  chiefly  by  the 
means  pointed  out  in  the  report  of 
the  former  committee,  by  the  wide- 
ly extended  circulation  of  seditious 
and  blasphemous  publications,  and 
by  the  ejiect  of  infiammatory  dis- 
courses continually  renewed,  that 
.this  spirit  has  been  principally  ex- 
.  cited  and  diffused.  By  these  the  at- 
•  tachment  to  our  established  govern- 
ment and  constitution,  and  the  re« 
fpect  for  law,  morality,  and  religion, 
hare  gradually  been  wealcened 
among  those  whose  situations  most 
exposed  them  to  this  destructive  in- 
fluence; and  it  is  thus  that  their 
-minds  have  been  prepared  for  the 
adoption  of  designs  and  measures 
no  less  mjurious  to  their  own  inter- 
ests and  happiness  than  to  those  of 
every  other  class  of  his  majesty's 
subjects. 

Since  the  period  of  the  former 
report,  Manchester  and  its  iletgh- 
bourhood  have  (as  far  as  your  com- 
mittee has  seen)  been  the  only 
places  where  meetings  have  been 
convened  and  assembled  sufficiently 
numerous  to  create  immediate  ap- 
prehensions for  the  public  tranquil- 
lity. At  a  meeting  which  was 
convened  there  on  the  Sd  of  March 
for  the  purpose  of  petitioninc;  a- 
gainst  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  and  where  several  thou- 
sand persons  appear  to  have  been 
assembled,  it  was  proposed  and 
agreed  to,  that  another  meeting 
should  be  held  on  the  following 
Monday,  viz.  the  10th  of  March, 
with  the  professed  intention  that 
ten  out  of  every  twenty  persoAs 
who  should  attend  it  should  pro- 


ceed to  London  with  apetition  to  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent. 

The  mterval  was  employed  in 
almost  daily  meetings  of  the  disaf- 
fected, which  were  nomeroady  at- 
teiKied*  The  real  intentions  of  the 
f  leaders  were  there  developed  to 
their  followers  in  speeches  of  the 
most  undisguised  violence.  One  of 
them  aromd  that  he  was  a  rqmb- 
lican  and  a  leveller,  and  would  ne- 
ver give  up  the  cause  till  a  repuUi- 
•  can  form  of  goveriiment  was  esta- 
blished. Thfe  .poople  were  told  by 
others,  that  if  their  petition  was  re- 
jected, they  must  force  it«-4hat  the 
large  towns  in  Yorkshire  weie  adopt- 
ing the  same  plan,  and  would  meet 
them  on  the  road,  or  at  least  inarch 
at  the  same  time  to  London;  that 
there  was  reason  to  b^eve  that  the 
Scotch  were  then  on  their  march  ; 
that  they  should  be  100,000  strong 
when  joined  by  the  people  of  other 
manulacturing  places  u  pon  the  road ; 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  army  or  any  thing  else  to  resist 
them.  These  speakers  appear  in  a 
few  instances  to  have  been  checked 
by  some  of  their  associates,  but 
their  sentiments  were  for  the  most 
part  received  with  strong  marks  of 
applause  and  concurrence. 

Arrangements  for  the  march  were 
also  pointed  out  at  these  meetings. 
It  was  recommended  to  those  ymo 
intended  to  join  in  it  to  provide 
themselves  with  blankets,  shoes,  and 
knapsacks,  as  well  as  with  money 
and  food.  Those  who  remained  to 
work  were  to  assist  with  their  sub- 
scriptions. Every  ten  men  were  to 
choose  one  for  a  leader  |  and  one 
was  to  be  set  over  every  hundred. 
Strong  intimations  were  also  given 
of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
thmr  providing  themselves  with 
arms ;  but  these  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  acted  upon,  except  per- 
haps in  a  few  inrtances. 

On 
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On  die  10th  of  March  the  pro- 
posed naeedng  took  place,  to  the 
amount,  as  is  supposed,  of  from 
10,000  to  12,000  persons  at  the 
least.  Although  some  of  their  lead- 
ers had  been  previously  arrested, 
.and  others  were  apprehended  on 
the  spot,  the  purpose  was  not  aban- 
doned ;  and  large  numbers  of  these 
deluded  people  marched  off  to. 
wards  London. 

A  considerable  body  of  them  was 
stopped  on  the  road  to  Stockport ; 
some  hundreds  are  suted  to  have 
passed  through  Leek ;  and  one  party 
proceeded  as  far  as  Ashbourne; 
but  the  activity  of  the  magistrstes 
in  dispersing  the  meeting,  and  in 
stopping  the  progress  ot  these  bo- 
dies, e&ctually  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  a  design  which  could  not 
probably  have  &led  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  counties  through  which 
so  numeroas  an  assemblage  was  to 
have  passed ;  and  which,  if  prose- 
cuted to  its  full  extent,  must  have 
led  to  consequences  highly  danger- 
ous to  the  public  tranquillity. 

The  discomfiture  of  this  attempt 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
materially  discouraged  those  who 
had  planned  it ;  their  measures  were 
uninterruptedly  pursued.  Within  a 
very  short  time  after  this  failure, 
firesh  meetings  were  held  in  smaller 
numbers ;  they  were  composed  ei- 
ther wholly  or  in  part  of  delegates 
iirom  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
chester, from  Sie  borders  of  Derby- 
shive,  and  from  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Yorkshire.  At  some  of 
these  meetings  reports  were  made 
of  the  quantity  of  pikes,  of  fire- 
locks, and  of  bullets  which  could  be 
provided  for  the  intended  rising. 
Communications  were  held  about 
this  time  with  Nottingham,  Shef- 
field, and  Birmingham,  by  dele- 
gates, who  were  to  give  intelligence 
of  the  plans  in  contempladon,  to  ex- 


cite the  people  of  those  places  to 
nmilar  attempts,  and  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  preparation  to  whidi 
they  had  advanced.  In  these  pro- 
ceedings the  pretence  of  parliament- 
ary reform  appears  to  have  been 
almost  wholly  discarded ;  they  evi- 
dendy  point  to  nothing  short  of  re- 
volution )  and  it  affords  a  dreadful 
proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
minds  of  many  of  those  who  at- 
tended these  meetings  have  been 
inflamed  and  corrupted,  that  in 
public  speeches  the  necessity  of  ^- 
higr  away  wuhf  or  Jkfasing  of  (9S 
they  term  it)  the  persons  most  ob- 
noxious to  them,  has  often  been 
openly  and  unreservedly  announ- 
ced; and  that  on  one  occasion  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  proposed  that 
Manchester  should  be  made  a  Mos* 
cow,  for  the  purpose  of  strength* 
ening  their  cause,  by  throwing  num- 
bers of  people  out  of  employment. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of 
March  that  a  general  insurrecdon 
was  intended  to  have  commenced 
at  Manchester.  The  magistrates 
were  to  be  seized;  the  prisoners 
were  to  be  liberated;  the  soldiers 
were  either  to  be  surpri^  in  their 
barracks,  or  a  certain  number  of 
factories  were  to  be  set  on  fire,  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  the  soldiers 
out  of  their  barracks,  of  which  a 
party  stationed  near  them  for  that 
object  were  then  to  take  possession, 
with  the  view  of  seizing  the  maga- 
zine. 

The  signal  for  the  commence- 
ment of  these  proceedings  was  to 
be  the  firing  of  a  rocket  or  rockets; 
and  hopes  were  held  out  that  2000 
or  SOOO  men  would  be  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  first  object,  and  that 
the  insurgents  would  be  50,000 
strong  in  me  morning. 

At  this  period,  and  in  other  parts 

of   these    proceedmgs,  there   are 

traces  of  an  intention  to  issue  pro- 
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clamationst  declaring  the  king's 
subjects  absolved  from  their  allegi- 
ance, and  denouncing  death  against 
■  all  opposers$  but  the  committee 
have  not  found  any  evidence  of  the 
actual  preparation  of  such  procla- 
mations. 

This  atrocious  conspiracy  was 
detected  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
magistrates,  and  defeated  by  the 
apprehension  and  confinement  of 
some  of  the  ringleaders  a  few  days 
before  the  period  fixed  for  its  execu- 
tion. The  timely  prevention  of  this 
desperate  attempt  appears  to  have 
given  a  considerable  check  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  disaffected  in 
that  quarter;  and  ail  the  subsequent 
intelligence  which  the  committee  has 
seen  from  thence  continues  to  be  of 
a  more  favourable  character. 

During  part  of  the  month  of 
April  an  intermission  appears  in- 
deed to  have  taken  place  generally, 
at  least  of  the  more  open  proceed, 
ings.  Public  meeiings  in  large  bo- 
dies could  no  longer  be  convened, 
except  under  the  regulations  of  the 
recent  act  of  parliament.  Nume- 
rous meetings  of  societies  have  been 
less  frequently  held  in  public  houses. 
In  some  districts  clubs  have  been 
dissolved ;  in  others  their  meetings 
have  been  suspended,  or  have  been 
held  in  private  houses,  or  in  places 
remote  Irom  observation.  The  ne- 
cessity of  greater  caution  has  been 
felt  and  inculcated ; '  communica- 
tions by  writing  have  been  discoun- 
tenanced ;  the  concealment  of  the 
names  of  leading  persons  has  been 
recommended ;  and  it  has  been 
thought  better  that  a  few  persons 
only  should  be  intrusted  with  their 
plans,  and  should  give  notice  to  the 
different  delegates  to  have  their  par- 
tisans in  readiness  to  act  when  re- 
quired and  as  directed.  These  dele- 
gates appointed  from  various  places 
have  met  in  small  numbers,   and 


thus  kept  up  a  general  but  verbal 
correspondence  among  the  disaf- 
fected. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  and 
during  the  month  of  May,  tliis  cor- 
respondence appears  to  have  been 
carried  on  with  increased  activity* 
As  early  as  the  5th  of  that  mondi 
a  meeting  is  stated  to  have  been 
•held  in  one  of  the  principal  towns 
of  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  to  ha^ve  been  attended  by  per- 
sons calling  themselves  delegates 
from  other  principal  towns  of  that 
district;  and  also  from  Leicester, 
from  Birmingham,  and  from  Not- 
tingham. At  this  meeting  reports 
were  made,  by  the  different  dele- 
gates of  the  strength  which  could 
be  collected  from  the  districts  which 
they  represented.  The  numbers 
were  stated  as  very  large;  but  the 
committee  are  well  aware  of  the  ex- 
aggeration to  be  expected  in  such 
cases.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  period  for  another  general  rising 
appears  to  have  been  fixed  for  as 
early  a  day  as  possible  after  the  dis- 
cussion of  an  expected  motion  for  re- 
form in  parliament.  Nottingham 
appears  to  have  been'  intended  as 
the  head-quarters,  upon  which  a 
part  of  the  insurgents  were  to  march 
in  the  first  instance.  They  were 
expected  to  be  joined  there,  and  on 
their  march  towards  London,  by 
otlier  bodies,  with  such  arms  as 
they  might  have  already  provided, 
or  might  procure  by  force  from 
private  houses,  or  from  the  di£[i»- 
rent  dep6ts  or  barracks  of  which  the 
attack  was  proposed* 

At  various  subsequent  meetings  at 
different  places  reports  are  stated 
to  have  been  made  of  a  great  in« 
crease  of  numbers,  so  great  that  it 
was  said  on  one  occasion  that  they 
were  obliged  daily  to  extend  their 
divisions,  and  enlarge  their  com- 
mittee. 

Concur- 
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Concurrent  information  from  ma- 
ny  of  the  quarters  from  whence 
these  delegates  were  said  to  be  de- 
puted confirms  the  expectation  of 
ageneral  rising  about  the  time  above 
mentioned,  and  states  its  subsequent 
postponement  to  the  9th  or  10th  of 
June,  for  which  various  reasons 
were  assigned. 

Thelatest  intelligence  from  those 
quarters  has  mz&  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  same  causes  which 
have  hidierto  thwarted  the  execu- 
tion of  these  desperate  designs,  viz. 
the  vigilance  oi  government— -the 
great  activity  and  intelligence  of 
the  magistrates-^the  ready  assist- 
ance arorded  under  their  orders' by 
the  regular  troops  and  yeomanry— 
the  prompt  ana  efficient  arran^e^ 
ments  of  the  officers  intrusted  with 
that  service— ^he  knowledge  which 
has  from  time  to  time  been  obtained 
of  die  plans  of  the  disafiected,  and 
the  consequent  arrest  and  confine- 
ment of  the  leading  agitators,  would 
occasion  a  still  further  postpone- 
ment of  their  atrocious  plans.  Sub- 
sequent intelligence  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  plan,  in  its  full  extent^  has 
for  the  present  been  frustrated;  but 
the  correctness  of  the  information 
which  had  previously  been  obtained 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  recent 
appearance  of  bodies  of  men  in 
arms  at  the  precise  period  which  is 
stated  to  have  been  fixed  upon,  and 
particularly  in  one  of  the  districts, 
which  had  latterly  been  represented 
as  determined  to  act  without  wait- 
ingfor  a  general  insurrection. 

The  committee  think  it  highly 
important  to  state,  that  the  reports 
received  from  many  of  the  most 
acdve  magistrates,  and  from  per- 
sons whose  stations,  both  civil  and 
military,  have  enabled  them  to  col- 
lect the  most  extensive  information, 
and  to  form  the  most  accurate  judge- 
ment as  to  the  state  of  the  country, 


concur  in  attributing  in  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  the  disappointment 
of  the  attempts  already  made,  and 
the  hopes  of  continued  tranquillity, 
to  the  actual  exercise  of  the  powers 
which  parliament  has  intrusted  to 
the  executive  government,  and  to 
the  effect  of  the  known  existence  of 
such  powers  ready  to  be  called  into 
action  when  necessity  requires  it— 
and  in  representing  tlie  danger  which 
would  threaten  the  country,  were 
those  powers  to  be  withdrawn  at 
the  present  moment.  And  the  com- 
mittee feel  they  sfiould  ill  discharge 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  if  they 
did  not  declare  their  own  entire 
agreement  in  this  opinion.  With 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  general 
loyalty  and  good  disposition  not 
only  of  thpse  portions  of  the  king- 
dom which  have  hitherto  remained 
in  a  great  degree  untainted,  but  by 
far  die  most  considerable  part  of 
those  very  districts  which  are  the 
chief  scenes  of  the  operations  of  the 
disaffected—^  confidence  which, 
very  recent  experience  has  satisfac- 
torily confirmed — they  cannot  re- 
frain'from  submitting  to  your  lord- 
ships, as  the  result  of  all  the  in- 
formation they  have  received,  that 
the  time  is  not  yet  arrived,  when 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity, and  the  protection  of  the 
lives  and  prof>erties  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  can  be  allowed  to  rest  up- 
on the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law. 

House  of  lords,  June  14.— Vis- 
count Sidihouth.—  "  The  report  of 
the  secret  committee  being  now  on 
your  lordships'  table,  I  present  to 
your  lordships  a  bill  for  the  contiiMi* 
ation  of  the  measure  called  the  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus  act ; 
and  in  presenting  this  bill  I  beg  leave 
to  assure  your  lordships,  that  I  do  it 
under  the  fullest  and  deepest  con- 
viction of  the  ur^nt  necessity  that 
it  should  pass    mto  a  law.    The 
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fouod  on  which  that  opinion  rests 
shall  state  to  your  lordships  on 
Monday  next,  when  I  propose^  with 
your  lordships'  permtssiony  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill/* 
His  lordship  then  laid  the  bill  on 
the  table. 

Earl  Grey,—  "  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  noble  secretary  who 
has'  presented  this  bill,  I  shall  re- 
serve till  Monday  next  the  statement 
of  the  reasons  why  I  am  of  a  di- 
rectly contrary  opinion:  but,  my 
lords,  I  cannot  suffer  this  occasion 
to  pass  without  declaring,  that  from 
all  I  have  heard,  and  all  I  have  seen, 
I  entertain  the  strongest  conviction 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  this 
measure;  and  that  if  any  danger 
does  threaten  the  country  at  this 
moment — and  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  danger  does  exist— that 
danger  arises  from  this  measure,  and 
the  course  of  proceedings  pursued 
by  ministers  of  the  crown  j  which^ 
instead  of  being  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  our  present  situation^  are,  in 
reality,  a  high  aggravation  of  all 
the  dangers  to  which  the  country  is 
exposed." 

The  bill  was  then  read  the  first 
time. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
same  day,  an  interesting  debate 
took  place  respecting  the  Trish-in- 
surrection  act  continuance  bill.  And 
as  the  information  of  the  British  na- 
tion regarding  Ireland  is  (to  our 
shame  be  it  spoken)  very  imperfect 
and  erroneous,  we  shall  give  this 
debate  at  some  length;  since  from 
what  was  asserted  by  the  opposition, 
and  what  was  not  denied  by  mini- 
sters, some  light  may  be  thrown  on 
this  roost  intere'sting  and  most  neg- 
lected portion  of  the  empire. 

On  the  motion  for  the  house  re- 
solving itself  into  a  committee  for 
the  Irish  insurrection  act  continu- 
ance bill- 


Sir  H.  Psumell  rose  tp  oppose  the 
bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary.  He  intended  to  mave 
as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill 
should  be  conmiitted  on  this  day 
se'nnight ;  and  if  he  succeeded  in 
that,  he  would  then  immediately 
move  for  the  appointment  of  a  com* 
mittee,  to  consider  the  papers  and 
documents  on  which  the  nght  ho- 
nourable gentleman  (Mr.  Peel) 
founded  the  necessity  of  the  bill« 
At  present  the  only  case  which  that 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
made  out  for  this  bill  was,  that  a  few 
baronies  inone  or  two  counties  were 
in  a  state  of  insurrection.  This  was 
certainly  not  enough  to  induce  the 
house  to  assent  td  k  measure  so  se- 
vere as  the  present  bill.  As  the  Irish 
government  was,  according  to  re- 
port, to  be  changed,  these  powers 
would  be  intrusted  to  entirely  new 
hands.  The  measures  introduced 
this  session  went,  with  the  rest*  to 
govern  that  country  entirely  by  a 
new  system.  He  objected  to  the 
powers  given  to  the  magistrates,  who 
went  down  en  miiitaire,  and  had  under 
their  control  a  forceof  22,000troop5 
and  30,000  yeomanry;  and  with  all 
this  power  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  came  to  the  house,  and 
asked  for  a  continuance  of  the  in« 
snrrection  act,  for  which  he  (sir  H. ) 
could  see  no  ground  whatever:  cir- 
cumstances being  so  different  from 
what  they  were  in  1814,  as  it  was 
not  pretended  that  any  treasonable 
association  now  existed  in  Ireland. 
He  then  took  a  review  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  convicted  of  dbtnrb- 
ances  for  a  series  of  years,  to  show 
thatf  the  ordinary  laws  were  admi- 
nistered in  the  most  effectual  man- 
ner. In  two  years  and  a  quarter^ 
218  persons  had  been  convicted.  On 
the  whole  there  ought  to  be  some 
(nquiry  made  by  the  nouse  before  it 
proceeded  to  admit  so  unconstitu- 
tional 
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ttonal  SI  nwasure*  He  therefore* 
moved  as  an  amendment,  that  in- . 
stead  of  now,  the  speaker  do  leare 
the  chair  this  day  se'nnight. 
On  the  question  being  put, 
Mr.Vesey  Fitzgerald  justified  the 
necessity  of  the  measure.  He  had 
not  heard  one  single  eood  ground 
stated  by  the  honourable  baronet  for 
delaying  it  a  single  day.  His  nght 
honourable  friend  had  not  appued 
for  the  renewal  of  the  bill  on  the 
ground  of  the  disturbances  in  the 
county  of  Louth,  but  because  the 
act  was  about  to  expire,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
bands  of  gOTemment  by  iu  con- 
tinuance. He  referred  to  the  papers 
on  the  table  to  show  that  it  was  not 
for  a  particular  ontrage,but  coupled 
with  the  general  state  of  thecountry, 
that  the  act  was  renewed  $  as  every 
day  produced  fresh  outrages ;  and 
it  was  only  on  the  unanimous  repre- 
sentation of  the  magistrates  of  the 
county,  seconded  by  the  represent- 
ations  of  a  county  meetings  that  the 
proclamation  was  issued.  He  ad- 
verted to  many  of  the  late  horrid 
outrages  in  Ireland,  and  argued, 
that  it  was  because  the  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus  act  would  not 
reach  such  offenders,  that  the  in- 
surrection act  was  applied  for.  The 
honourable  baronet  had  lamented 
the  severity  which  it  was  necessary 
to  exercise,  but  he  believed  that 
there  was  no  man  who  did  not  re- 
gret the  circumstances  that  called 
for  such  severity.  He  then  justified 
theconduct  of  the  Irish  gpvemment, 
and  observed  it  was  a  great  consola- 
tion to  know  that  the  individuals 
"Who  might  retire  from  it,  would 
carry  with  them  the  unmixed  ap- 
probation of  every  impartial  and 
honourable  man  in>  the  country. 
The  convictions  in  Ireland  within 
the  last  three  years  were  no  argu- 
ment or  conclusive  proof  that  the 


insurrection  act  was  not  necessary. 
It  was  necessary  te  give  protection  ' 
to  witnesses,  and  to  snow  the  people 
that  they  would  be  protected.  He 
denied  that  the  non*concession  of 
the  catholic  claims  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  outrages  in  Ireland,  as 
the  honourable  baronet  insinuated. 
It  was  a  libel  on  the  loyalty  of  the 
catholics,  and  he  would  never  suffer 
such  an  assertion  to  be  made  in  that 
house  withput  contradiction.  He 
concluded  with  declaring  that  not 
one  tenable  argument  against  the 
measure  had  fallen  from  the  honour- 
able baronet. 

Sir  H.  Parnell  explained.  He 
did  not  connect  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates  with  that  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  did  not  say  the  act  was 
abs(^utely  unnecessary,  but  that  the 
existing  laws  were  adequate  to  the 
punishment  of  the  offences. 

Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald,  in  explana- 
tion, denied  that  he  had  accused  the 
honourable  baronet  of  libelling  the 
catholics,  but  that  the  honourable 
baronet  had  not  dealt  fairly  by  the 
bill. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  deprecated  the 
warmth  with  which  the  question  had 
been  taken  up  by  the  right  honour* 
able  gentleman,  who  had  not  deak 
fah-ly  by  the  honourable  baronet. 
What  was  the  house  to  do  in  legis- 
lating for  Ireland,  when  all  infor- 
mation was  withheld  from  it,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  give  to  the  magis- 
trates and  the  government  the 
power  of  taking  from  the  people  the 
benefits  of  the  constitution^  AH 
hishonourable  friend  proposed,  was» 
to  defer  the  bill  for  a  week,  in  order 
that  some  inquiry  might  be  made. 
His  honourable  friend  thought  that 
the  refusal  of  the  catholic  claims 
contributed  in  some  degree  to  the 
disturbances  ;  but  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  positively  contra- 
dicted  this.    Then  what  was  the 
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house  to  do,  if  all  opportunity  for 
inquiry  were  refused?  He  contended 
that  the  bill  gave  the  power  to  the 
magistrates  tohave  every  man  trans- 
ported for  seven  years  for  being 
found  out  of  his  house  before  sun- 
rise or  an  hour  after  sun-set»  unless 
he  could  clearly  prove  that  he  was 
out  upon  some  lawful  occasion, 
which  he  might  not  be  able  to  do. 
Such  rigorous  precautions  might  be 
necessary, but  the  house  cguldnot  be 
justified  in  agreeing  to  such  a  mea* 
sure  without  inquiry.  It  was  too 
much  for  the  gentlemen  opposite  to 
suppose  that  they  alone  felt  horror  at 
such  a  circumstance  as  those  papers  , 
related  ;  for  there  was  no  man  of 
common  feeling  but  must  regard 
them  with  equal  abhorrence  and  in- 
dignation. He  verily  believed  that 
the  relaxation  of  morals,  and  the 
misgovemroent,  arose  in  a  great  de- 
gree from  one  part  of  the  people 
conceiving  they  had  an  interest  in 
depressing  the  other.  Tf,  as  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  stated, 
the  disturbances  in  the  county  of 
Louth  were  not  the  cause  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  act,  then  there  was  the 
more  ground  of  inquiry.  The  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman  was 
proceeding  to  advert  to  particular 
arguments  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  in  a  former  debate,  when 

Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  spoke  to 
order. 

Sir  J.  Newport  and  sir  W.  Bur- 
roughs contended  that  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  had  a 
right  to  make  such  references. 

The  speaker  observed,  that  it 
must  in  general  depend  on  the  com- 
mon sense  and  feeling  of  the  house, 
to  what  extent  any  member  might 
be  permitted  to  go,  in  the  way  of 
general  reference. 

Mr,  W.  Smith  thought  there 
could  be  no  do^ibt  that  arguments  in 
former  debates  might  be  referred 


to,  though  particular  words  ought 
not. 

Sir  S«  Romilly  continued.  He 
expressed  his  wish  to  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  house,  as  well  as  to  the 
wish  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man (  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ) .  He  repeat- 
ed, that  if  Louth  alone  was  in  a 
state  of  disturbance,  there  was  no 
reason  why  a  particular  act  of  pan 
liament  should  not  be  passed  for  that 
county  ^lone.  Such  powers  as  these 
were  not  to  be  intrusted  in  the  hands 
of  any  men,  merely  because  it  was 
believed  they  would  not  abuse  them. 
Was  there  any  English  member 
who  could  Justify  himself  for  de- 
priving the  Irish  people  of  their  li- 
berties without  inquiring  into  the 
actual  state  of  Ireland  ?  The  system 
of  government,  for  centuries  past, 
had  been  to  treat  Ireland  as  a  con- 
quered country. 

Mr.  Peel  adverted  to  certain  of 
his  observations  on  a  £ormer  even- 
ing, to  show  that  they  had  been 
mistaken  by  the  honourable  baronet. 
He  denied  that  he  referred  to  the 
state  of  the  county  of  Louth,  as 
rendering  the  act  necessary.  The 
cases  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick 
were  as  applicable  as  that  of  Louth. 
He  repeated  what  hehadprevi  )usly 
stated,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the 
measure.  As  to  the  motion  of  the 
honourable  baronet,  he  never  heard 
fewer  arguments  in  support  of  any 
motion.  He  denied  that  there  were 
any  grounds  whatever  for  such  a 
committee,  even  if  the  inquiry  were 
practicable  at  this  period.  In  every 
single  instance  in  which  the  act  had 
been  applied,  he  had  produced  the 
roost  incontrovertible  evidence  of  its* 
necessity ;  and  was  not  the  House 
perfectly  competent  to  form  its  opi* 
nion  on  the  instant  i  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  what  course  the  ho* 
noumble  baronet  would  pursue  at 
this  late  period  of  the  session,  or 
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efm  tF  his  modon  had  been  made 
fluich  earlier.  He  complimented 
die  honourable  banmet  for  the  in« 
ttTMt  he  tod^  in  the  wrelfare  of  Ire^ 
laady  but  he  was  rare  no  j^tleman 
coold  have  any  interest  m  support- 
ing  the  measure  beyond  the  convic- 
tion of  its  necessity.  The  opinions 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Col- 
chester and  the  gallant  eeneral  were 
against  him,  but  he  briieved  he  had 
With  him  the  opinion  of  every  other 
Irish  member.  He  continued  to 
moe  on  the  necessity  of  the  act» 
which  had  existed,  with  some  alter- 
ationst  ever  since  the  year  1796. 
The  honourable  baronet,  hk  con- 
tended, had  £uled  in  showing  that 
there  was  any  intention  on  his  part 
of  changingthe  farm,  or  giving  ex- 
traordinary powers  to  die  govem- 
laent.  He  then  replied  to  the  diffisr- 
eet  objectioni  of  die  honourable  ba- 
ronet. Nothing  but  such  a  measure 
having  been  put  in  force  could  have 
checlced  the  unlawful  outrages  that 
had  prevailed  inthe  county  of  Louth 
and  the  other  partt  mdiere  such  ex- 
cesses had  prevailed  before  the  bill 
was  introdoced.  A  reference  to  the 
papers  wonld  show,  that  in  three 
nontht  ten  persons  were  devoted  to 
a  most  cruel  assassination  by  the 
poions  whomthey  had  ofisnded,  and 
thirteen  houses  robbed  of  arms.  The 
houses  of  two  farmers  were  attack- 
ed, who  gave  information  in  Sep- 
^ber,  and  one  of  them  was  shot 
m  December  following.  The  other 
escaped  with  his  life,  but  his  house 
was  bumtt  s^nd  his  ^ister4n-law  fell 
a  viaiai.  In  Louth,  since  the  act 
W  been  in  force,  there  had  only 
heen  ten  ccsvictions,  and  he  believed 
^  were  all  considered  worthy  of 
Ottcy.  Ob  such  grounds,  the  act 
was  not  only  a  nccesaary  but  a  leni- 
^tt  measure,  and  he  begged  the 
honourable  baronet  to  reserve  some 
of  his  snuDatfay  for  those  who  were. 


iti  dangler  of  their  lives,  but  for  the 
protection  it  aflR>rded  them.  In 
Westmeath,  where  the  act  was  three 
months  in  operation,  only  four  per- 
Sims  were  transported,  and  in  Kind's 
County  not  one  was  transported  wt<- 
ring  its  operation.  He  would  say» 
that  though  it  was  a  hardship  to  con- 
fine people  to  their  houses,  it  was 
more  effectual  than  if  a  hundred 
convictions  had  taken  place.  Ttoe 
was  no  wish  on  the  part  of  the  ma« 
gistrates  to  be  intrusted  with  this 
act  longer  than  was  necessary,  and 
the  act  was  withdrawn  from  three 
of  the  counties  on  no  other  grounde 
than  that  the  magistrates  themselves 
applied  to  have  it  withdrawn.  He 
had  proposed  that  the  act  shojuld  be 
continued  for  a  shorter  period  than 
it  ever  had  yet  been  continued,  and 
the  measure  had  the  approbation  (tf 
gentlemen  who  were  the  best  judges 
of  its  necessity. 

Sir  H.  Parnell  said  a  few  words 
in  explanation. 

Sir  W.  Burroughs  would  as  soon 
trust  extraordinairy  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman j(Mr.  Peel)  as  to  any  person 
who  held  the  reins  of  government ; 
but  he  could  not  help  considei  infr 
the  bill  as  a  most  ferocious  one,  and 
totally  uncalled  for.  He  had  Wrd 
no  argument  adduced  that  showed 
it  to  be  a  remedv  for  the  evil.  He 
complained  of  the  clause  which  en* 
acted  that  every  man  caught  out  of 
his  house  after  daylight  should  be 
taken  up,  committed  for  trial  with« 
out  the  benefit  of  a  grand  jury,  and 
if  found  guilty,  transported  for  seven 
years.  It  was  the  same  for  any  one 
found  in  a  public  house,  licensed  or 
not,  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  e7eo», 
ing.  It  even  appeared  as  if  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill  had  intended  to  ex- 
dude  tlie  sovereign'*  mercy  from 
the  prisoners  in  those  cases.  He. 
then  oi>ie(Cted  to  the  other  naits  of 
K  the 
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the  measure.  On  Idoking  at  the' 
operation  of  the  act,  he  found  that 
328 individuals  had  been  apprehend- 
ed, of  whom  only  68  had  been  con- ' 
vtcted,  so  that  S60who  had  been' 
acquitted,  had  been  unjustly  arrestr 
cd.  Was  there  a  member  of  par- 
liament who  would  dare  to  propose 
$uch  a  bill  for  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, notwithstanding  the  insurrecr 
ttonary  disposition  which  had  lately 
manifested  itself-r-a  bill  which  de^ 
prived  tlie  people  of  the  trial  by 
jury  ?  Why,  therefore,  should  such 
a  nifeasure  be  extended  to  his  unfor- 
tunate country  ?  He  then  alluded  to 
the  tortures  and  scourgings  which 
had  preceded  the  Irish  rebellion , 
when  nothing  but  violence  was  re- 
ported to,  and  called  by  the  name  of 
vigour.  He  had  hoped  that  when 
external  danger  had  passed  away, 
the  wounds  which  the  constitution 
bad  received  would  be  closed.  But 
could  that  be  the  case  if  such  mea- 
sures were  continued  ?  Ireland,  for 
a  succession  of  ages,  had  been  mis- 

fovemed  in  every  way ;  her  interests 
ad  been  sacrificed  by  king  Wil- 
liam, and  almost  ever  since.  The 
house  should  go  into  a  committee 
on  such  a  bill,  a  clause,  to  make  it 
no  longer  optional  for  magistrates 
to  try  offences  without  a  jury,  but ' 
to  tompel  them  to  iinpannel  a  jury 
pn  every  case. 

Mr.  Feel  and  Sir  William  Bur- 
roughs mutually  explained. 

General  Matliew  could  not  allow 
.this  opportunity  to  pass,  without  ex- 
pressing  his  abhorrence  of  so  odious 
a  measure.  He  took  a  view  of  all 
the  objectionable  part^  of  the  bill, 
contended  that  the' counties  of  Tip- 
perary  and  Limerick  were  tranquil, 
and  that  only  four  districts  were 
disturbed  in  that  of  Louth^  not  bii 
political  grounds,  but  by  mere  squahl 
bles  among  the  people ;  and  asked 
^hetber»  in  case  some  disturbances 


had  taken  place  among  the  niinerf  ^ 
in  Cornwall,  a  bill  like  the  present 
would  be  proposed  to  extend  over 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain  ?    Did  * 
ministers  wish  to  drive  Ireland  again 
into  rebellion,    and   to    try    their 
strength  in  that  country  at  the  point 
of  tlie  bayonet  ?   Was  not  its  trade 
stagnant,  it&  spirit  broken  ?    Were 
not  its  villages,  towns,  and  cities  de- 
populated i    And  did  they  wish  to 
add  to  its  misfortunes,  insult  and 
degradation?    Was  it  any  thing, 
in  fact,  but  a  maltreated  province  of 
England,  though  independent   in 
name  ?    He  contended  that  the  for- 
mer rebellion  had  been  the  work  of 
the  government  itself,  and  should 
pledge  his  honour  for  the  truth  of 
the  tbllowing  fact :   At  that  period 
the  late  lord  Clare,  speaking  of  lord 
Edward    Fitzgerald,    said   aloud, 
*^Damn  that  stupid  f<dlow  (mean- 
ing a  relation  of  liis),  Edward  will- 
be  taken  up ;  I  told  him  to  give  him 
notice  in  time  that  he  might  have 
escaped  as  we  wished."    Govern- 
ment therefore  knew  the  whole  pro- 
gress of, the  rebellion  for  months, 
and  got  their  information  from  Mr* 
Reynolds,  the    informer,  who  at- 
tended all  the  meetings  of  the  con- 
spirators   to    betray  them.     And 
where  was  Mr.  Reynolds  I  He  had 
come  to  England :  he  had  become  a 
grand  juror !     He  was  one  of  the 
very  grand  jury  who  had  found  the 
bill  to  send  tne  prisoners  in  the  Tower 
to  their  trial  for  high  treason.  After 
such  an  example,  he  had  no  doubt 
but  Mr.  Castles,  the  base  informer, 
would  soon  be  dected  a  grand  juror 
too! 

Mr.  Goqlbnm  odled  the  gallant 
general  to  order.  He  was  wander- 
liigfrom  the  subject  before  the  house^ 

General  Mamew  resumed,  and 
warmly  adverted  to  the  manner  in 
which  Ireland,  which  had  never 
been  conquered  by  arms^  had  been 
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treated  for  ages  by  England.  If  the 
ame  system  were  pursued,  and  Ire- 
land conquered,  as  it  had  been  by 
Eh'zabeth,  the  destruction  of  the 
country  would  ensue,  and  the  re- 
mains  of  what  had  been  the  brave 
Irish  people  might  at  last  be  forced 
to  lick  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  their 
odious  tyrants,  their  English  mas- 
ters. 

Mn  Blake  was  unwilling  to  ob- 
trude himself  upon  the  notice  of  the 
house.  Nothing  but  a  question  so 
important  as  the  present  could  in- 
duce him  to  do  so.  He  diflfered  with 
those  who  approved  the  levival  of 
the  insurrection  act.  He  did  not 
mean  to  follow  the  gallant  general 
(Mathew)  through  the  mischievous 
and  unmeaning  speech  which  he  had 
just  delivered,  tie  deprecated  the 
mixine  up  of  the  catholic  subject 
with  the  present.  The  question  was 
treated  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man and  ^  the  honourable  baronet 
who  preceded  him,  as  if  there  was 
no  case  in  which  the  government 
ought  to  be  trusted  with  e^ttraordi- 
naiy  powers.  It  was  treated  as  if 
the  re-enactment  of  the  insurrection 
act  was  to  be  taken  as  if  it  were  a 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act,  and  therefore  a-  suspension  of 
the  constitution  in  Ireland.  The 
cases  were  totally  difierent ;  there 
was  no  analogy  whatever  between 
them.  The  insurrection  act  is  but 
paitial  in  its  immediate  operation^ 
while  it  has  die  ^in^lar  advantage 
'  of  being  general  in  its  ffQod  e£fects; 
it  deters  {he  ey il-mindeo,  and  stimu* 
lates  the  well-disposed,  even  where 
it  is  not  in  force,  which  effect  would 
be  lost  if  the  bill  was  not  continued. 
It  is  intended  tp  curb  disorders  whi^h 
are  partial,  and  not  f)owing  from 
any  political  cause.  Th^  habeas 
corpus  suspension  bill  is,  on  the  ^op- 
,  ovy,  to  put  down  designs  which 
^e  widely  eaKteQded  ^  subrertthe 


constitution.  To  re-enact  the  iiv- 
surrection  act  is,  therefore,  no  in^- 
fraction  of  the  constitution.  The 
habeas  corpus,  a  late  improvement, 
was  succeeded  by  magna  charta— 
by  a  multitude  of  acts  which  were 
chiefly  confirmatory  of  that  statute, 
between  the  time  of  Edward  I.  and 
Henry  IV. ;  and'  also  preceded  by 
the  bill  of  rights,  and  other  conces- 
sions by  Charles  the  First.  The  ho- 
nourable member  denied  that  the 
habeas  corpus  act  was  the  only  pro- 
tection of  an  Englishman's  liberty* 
He  admitted  it  was  the  shield  of  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  subject  ^* 
gainst  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  king( 
but  he  asked  the  honourable  gentle- 
man opposite,  whether  there  was 
'  no  other  danger  to.  be  guarded  a* 
gainst  on  behalf  of  the  subject  than 
me  arbitrary  will  of  the  king  j  whf^ 
ther  there  might  not  exist  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  a  sin  upon  the 
part  of  the  government  and  the 
people  aeainst  the  constitution,  and 
against  memselves,  not  to  suspend 
the  ordinary  law  and  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  executive  ?  He  insisted 
that  (he  present  times  afforded  a 
sufficient  example  of  this  fact;  and 
concluded  by  sayiag*  that  English* 
men  and  Irishmen  were  now  called 
upon  to  surrender  their  personal 
liberties  for  a  while  into  bands  that 
will  not  dare  to  abuse  them,  in  order 
to  protect  those  very  liberties  ax^d 
properties  (qr  ever  from  anarchy 
and  confusion,  murder  and  robbery* 
which  were  more  intolerable  than 
tyranny  itself,  because  any  govern- 
ment is  better  than  no  government 
at  all. 

After  a  few  words  from   Mr^ 
^^well  and  Mr,  Croker, 

3ir  Frederick  Flood  said,  that  this; 
measure  was  not  a  new  creation,  bu^ 
one  which  bad  beenfound  beneficijil,, 
and  which  it  was  therefore  prudent 
Xo  contiaue^  As  to  the  inftuQi^an 
^2  \oij 
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lory  speeches  which  had  been  made, 
they  did  not  tend  to  tranquillize  Ire- 
land, or  to  promote  its  prosperity. 

Mr.  Knox  defended  the  measure ; 
for  though  Ireland  was  tranquil  at 
present*  it  was  to  be  apprehended 
that  the  disorders  which  prevailed 
in  England  might  soon  extend  to 
that  country. 

Sir  J.  Newport  lamented  ihat  the 
present  measure  should  be  neces- 
sary, but  considering;  it  so  for  the 
safety  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland, 
he  should  vote  for  it.  He  wished^ 
however,  that  it  diould  not  extend 
beyond  six  weeks  after  the  next 
meeting  of  parliament^as  it  would 
then  ensure  the  consideration  of  the 
situation  of  Ireland. 

The;  question  was  then  put,  and 
the  amendment  rejected  without  a 
'  division. 

Sir  William  Burroujghs  widied  to 
know,  before  going  into  the  com- 
mittee, whether  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Peel)  would  have  any 
objection  to  the  clause  which  he 
stated  it  was  his  intention  to  moye. 

Mr.  Feel  said  that  he  could  not 
concur  in  it,  as  it  would  weaken  t9ie 
btU,  without  producing  the  effect 
which  the  honourable  baronet  in- 
tended. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  in- 
to the  committee. 

House  of  lords,  June  16.— The 
order  of  the  day  respecting  the  bill 
for  the  furdier  suspension  of  die  ha- 
beas corpus  act  being  read, 

Viscount  Sidmouth  rose  and  ad- 
dressed their  lordships  at  conside- 
rable length  upon  the  subject  ^but 
of  which»as  well  as  of  the  subse- 
quent discnssioui  our  confined  Hmits 
restrict  us  to  a  very  brief  and  gene^ 
ral  notice).  He  came  forward  to 
press  the  adoption  of  the  tneasnte, 
on  His  firm  conviction  of  its  positive 
and  urgent  necessity.  It  was  not, 
boweveri  fUbmitted  to  parliament 


without  an  adequate  exailimation  as 
to  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was 
proposed,— the  course  adopted  on 
a  similar  occasion  in  an  early  part 
of  the  war,  when  a  bill  for  continu- 
ing the  suspension  act  was  proposed 
without  any  previous  inquiry,  or 
new  facts  l^eing  submitted  to  parlia- 
ment. Not  that  he  meant  to  im- 
pugn the  conduct  of  that  admini- 
stration, or  of  the  illustrious  person 
then  at  its  head,  in  so  doing,  as 
doubtless  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  at  the  time  justified  that 
course  of  proceeding.  The  noble 
secretary  of  state  then  entered  upon 
a  specification  of  the  grounds  on 
which  he  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
continuation  bill ;  in  the  coarse  of 
which  he  made  frequent  reference 
to  the  report  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee, from  which  he  made  vari- 
ous quotations.  He  exhibited  the 
leading  and  most  important  features 
of  the  teport,  and  expatiated  thereon 
with  great  clearnfess  and  ability* 
He  contended,  for  the  beneficial 
tendency  and  efiect  of  the  present 
suspension,  to  which  -much  of  that 
portion  of  tranquillity  which  pre* 
vailed  in  many  parts  tyf  the  knig- 
dom  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed. 
Much  of  the  state  of  &e  country 
was  well  known  to  their  lordships, 
as  well  as  the  undoubted  beneficial 
eflfects  of  the  existing  measure  of 
suspension.  They  should  take  the 
benefit  of  their  experience — ^they 
should  not  only  feel  the  immediate 
^utary  consequence  of  the  suspen- 
sion, but  recollect  the  great  preven- 
tive benefits  it  operated  on  former 
occasions,  especially  in  the  cases  of 
the  years  1794  and  1795.  From 
the  consideration  of  all  these  cir- 
cnmstances,  and  with  the  kndw- 
ledjg;e  he*possessed  of  the  actual  and 
immediate  state  of  the  cotmtry,  he 
felt  it  his  imperious  duty,  tinder  (he 
Srm  conviction  of  tlie  necessi^  of 
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^  measure^  to  move  that  the  bill 
be  now  read  the  second  time. 
'  Lord  Erskine  was  equally  de- 
airous  with  his  noble  friend,  who 
proposed  this  measure,  to  look  the 
dangers  of  the  country  full  in  the 
fece;  but  he  was  convinced  the  best 
way  to  avert  these  would  be,  not  by 
adopting  the  proposed  measure,  but 
by  thoroughly  and  fearlesslv  in- 
auiring  into  the  causes  which  led  to 
tne  present  disastrous  state  of  the 
country.  The  causes  which  induced 
the  present  unhappy  condition  of 
the  poor  should  be  particularly  in- 
quired into:  but  instead  of  sedulous- 
ly turning  their  attention  to  that 
object,  it  had  been  entirely  passed 
over;  and  a  course  of  measures 
adopted,  which,  instead  of  tending 
to  relieve,  only  served  to  aggravate 
the  evils  they  had  to  complain  of. 
He  would  not  agree  to  the  remedy 
now  proposed;  it  would  be  like  a 
sick  man's  following  the  advice  of  a 
physician,  who,  though  his  medi- 
cines evidently  made  the  patient 
worse,  persisted  in  adhering  to  a 
continuapon  of  their  apphcation. 
^ost  men — ^he  for  one — would  wish 
in  such  a  case,  to  change  either  the 
medicine  or  the  physician.  The 
conduct  of  ministers  with  respect  to 
the  habeas  corpus  act  was  revolting 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
he  believed  that  all  those  who  un- 
derstood the  characteristic  freedom 
and  blessings  of  the  British  consti- 
tution in  its  purity,  would  not  think 
for  a  moment  of  changing  it  for  the 
xnost  specious  repuSican  system 
that  was  ^er  broached. 

The  duke  of  Montrose,  in  a  brief 
but  energetic  appeal  to  the  house, 
supported  the  bill,  which  was  cal- 
culated on  a  principle  of  merciful 
and  preventive  policy.  He  well 
"knew,  that  with  the  powers  possess- 
ed by  government,  those  who  me- 
diuted  the  overthrow  of  the  Bri- 


tish consCitution  could  easily  be  put 
down  by  force  of  arms ;  but  it  was. 
the  wise  and  lenient  policy  of  his 
majesty's  government,  to  prevent, 
by  means  of  a  bill,  things  from  get- 
ting to  such  an  extremity  as  to  ren- 
der fuch  a  recurrence  necessary. 

Earl  Grosvenor  spoke  at  sonae 
length  against  the  bill,  which  wouli 
be  but  to  continue  a  measure  which 
he  conceived  to  be  the  principal  act- 
ing cause  in  what  the  country  now 
had  to  lament.  In  a  state  of  pro- 
found peace,  supported  by  sucn  a 
powerful  military  force,  ministers 
armed  with  the  ordinary  powers  of 
the  law,  possessed  ample  means  of 
putting  down  any  real  attempts 
against  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment, without  recurring  to  any 
such  aggravating  and  obnoxious 
measures  as  that  m  question.  They 
were  also  supported  by  large  majo* 
rities  in  parliament.  The  present 
report  he  regarded  as  a  more  can- 
did one  than  the  former.  From  its 
statements,  he  was  confirmed  in  his 
idea  that  much  of  the  dangers  which 
were  asserted  to  exist  arose  from 
the  unprincipled  misrepresentations 
of  spies  and  informers,  who  resem- 
bled Satan  himself  in  endeavouring 
to  seduce  others  to  the  commission 
of  iUegal  or  seditious  acts.  The 
measures  adopted  by  ministers  hav- 
ing evidently  railed,  they  should  try 
a  different  course,  and  earnestly 
set  themselves  to  endeavour  to  re- 
lieve the  distresses  of  the  people, 
which  might  in  some  degree  be 
really  effected  by  measures  of  strict 
oeconomy,  reducing  the  military  es- 
tablisliments,as  the  yeomanry  corps, 
and  the  guard  and  garrison  troops 
Would  be  amply  sufficient  for  home 
protection,  and  in  the  abolition  of 
sinecure  offices  and  of  reversionary 
grants;  instead  of  all  this,  a  con- 
trary line  was  pursued ;  the  acts  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  seemed  to  be 
K  3  delusive. 
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delasire,  and  their  dbject  despotism. 
The  persisting  in  such  a  line  of 
conduct  as  they  had  latterly  adopt* 
edy  he  was  afraid,  would  terminate 
in  a  TC-action,  which  was  too  dread- 
ful to  contemplate.  In  his  view  of 
the  whole  case  he  should,  instead 
of  agreeing  to  the  bill  being  new 
read,  vote  for  its  rejection,  or  at 
least  propose  that  it  should  be  of 
rerj  wort  duration. 

Lord  Redesdale  supported  th^ 
ineasure^becausehe  was  as  thorough- 
ly persuaded  it  was  necessary,  as  he 
was  that  any  one  power  possessed 
by  the  government  was  necessary 
to  be  supported.  The  reports  at- 
tributed to  certain  districts  a  cer. 
tain  portion  of  disafiiection.  This 
prevsuled  in  the  manufacturing  di- 
stricts; hut  it  did  not  appear  that  it 
prevailed  in  the  agricultural  di- 
stricts. But  it  was  not  as  the  noble 
lord  who  spoke  last  had  represent- 
ed. He  would  ask  the  noble  lord, 
whether  in  the  history  of  the  whole 
world,  disaiection  had  not  always 
proceeded  by  the  same  means  ?  If 
a  general  of  an  army  were  to  stand 
in  such  a  case  upon  his  honour, 
what  would  become  of  his  army? 
It  was  stated  in  the  report,  that  a 
system  of  secrecy  had  been  adopted 
infinitely  beyond  any  that  had  ever 
been  before  resorted  to.  The  for- 
mer mode  of  carrying  on  plots  by 
writing  had  been  abandoned,  be- 
cause It  led  to  detection;  and  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  cause  infor- 
mation but  by  individuals  convers- 
^  with  others  in  private  houses. 
This  demonstrated  guilt. '  If  there 
was  no  guilt,  why  was  this  secrecy? 
What  was  the  object  of  the  leaders 
bat  the  object  or  subverting  every 
thiDgt  and  to  take  property  from 
diose  who  had  it,  and  give  it  to 
those  w^o  bad  none?  The  sub^ 
stance  of  the  report  was,  in  his  be- 
lief,  that   there  existed  a   spint 


amongst  the  exciters,  to  drive,  ih^ 
people  into  insurrection.  He  con- 
ceived the  measure  to  be  one  of  pre- 
vention, and  a  very  proper  one* 
The  cry  of  Wilkes  and  liberty  was 
one  of  the  most  hostile  to  liberty 
that  ever  was  uttered ;  and  now,  as 
then,  there  were  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  always  conceived  liberty 
meant  a  privilege  of  doing  what 
they  pleased.  He  justified  the  late 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
and  attributed  to  it  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  disturbances  which 
would  otherwise  have  occurred  ia 
the  manufacturing  districts.  By 
taking  up  the  leaders  and  putting 
them  in  jail,  the  insurrection  had 
been  suppressed  that  had  lately 
taken  place  in  Nottingham  and 
Derbyshire.  The  same  result  oc* 
curred  in  174*5,  the  rebellious  xon* 
spiracy  was  discomfited  by  the  ap» 
prehension  of  the  leaders.  He  there- 
fore supported  the  measure  as  one 
of  prevention,  which  would  save 
the  government  of  the  country  fron& 
being  completely  overturned.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
take  care  to  keep  down  that  spirit 
which  would  render  necessary  a  re- 
currence to  force.  He  gave  his  sup- 
port to  the  bill,  because  he  con- 
ceived it  calculated  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  most  outrage- 
ous of  all  despotisms. 

Lord  King  thought  on  such 
grounds  as  had  been  stated  by  the 
noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  he  might 
even  give  his  support  to  any  mta- 
sure  of  the  government^  however 
despotic.  He  did  not  think  the 
danger  of  that  nature  or  descrip- 
tion which  called  for  the  suspenaoJEi 
of  the  habeas  corpus  act  ^  as  there 
was  no  proof  of  extensive  prepara- 
tions, or  of  leaders  of  any  conse- 
quence ia  society,  being  with  the  coo- 
splratorsr  A  proclamation  whicb 
was  never  drawn  was  a  proper  pm- 
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lade  to  a  plot  that  was  never  in  ex- 
istence. The  insinuations 'Were  con- 
fined to  those  districts'  where  di- 
stress was  most  general  from  want 
of  work,    On,  such  grounds,  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act 
Ift-as  likely  to  be  indefinite.  A  great 
source  of  satisfactioA  in  any  coun- 
try  was  a  confidence  in  the  govem- 
•  ment;  but  by  the  continuance  of 
.  such  measures,  the  people,  instead 
^  of  considering  the  government  to 
]  be  their  common  friend,  ii^ould  re- 
.gard   it  as  their  common  eiiemy'. 
rhe  noble  lord  conicliided  with  de- 
claring his  opposition  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Earl  Grey  thouglit  the  subject  of 
Uie  night's  debate  so  portentous  to 
the  lito-ties  of  the  country,    tiiat 
.  under  every  disadvantage  he  roust 
raise  his  voice  in  fnvour  of  the  con- 
stitution.     tie  was  sCs  much  dis- 
posed to  counteract  the  designs  of 
.{hose  who  wished  to  convert  the 
present  severe  distress  into  the  adop- 
,  tion  of  a  measure  which  never  hsid 
'i>een  adopted  but  under  the  most 
evident  and    cogent   necessity-^a 
measure  which  surrendered  the  li- 
berties of  the  people  ihto  the  hands 
of  ministers.     What  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  danger^  It  afose  from 
Severe  distress,  which  rendered  the 
minds  of  the  su^erers  liable  to  be 
worked  upon  by  artful  and  design- 
ing inen^    ^ut  was  the  danger  any 
thmg  equal  to  what  it  was  in  any 
ibrmer  time^  when  a  similar  mea- 
.  sure  was  adopted?    He  had  said, 
on  a  former  occasion^  that  it  was 
.absurd  and  ridiculous  to  compare 
.  the  danger  with  that  which  existed 
.  at  different  periods  of  the  last  cen^ 
tury,  when  the  niost  considerable 
persons  in  this  and  the  other  bbose 
o£  parliament  took  an  active  ^rt 
,^th  the  diss(ffected«    Yet  the  ha- 
beas corpus  act  was  then  only  sus- 
pended for  the  short  period  of  six 


inonths,even  when  the  conspirators, 
.  in  1745,  were  assisted  by  a  foreign 
force,  when  the  heaUh  of  the  Pre- 
tender was  a  favourite  toast  with 
public  bodies-^^then  he  could  con- 
ceive a  case  of  danger  to  have  ex- 
isted, which  might  have'given  the 
government  an  excuse  for  a  znea-^ 
.  sure  of  such  rigour.  Yet  so  strong 
was  the  feeling,  that  it  was  not  car« 
ried  without  great  opposition.  He 
Would  not  detiy  that  the  country  was 
in  great  danger}  but  in  his  consci^ 
ence  he  believed  the  remedy  pro* 
.  posc^d  rather  calculated  to  increase 
the  irritation  than  to  dirnini&h  it  by 
its  rigoun  We  had  triumphantly 
succeeded  in  the  result  of  tlie  war| 
but  die  consequence  was,  that  we 
we^  burthened  with  a  taxation 
.  which  we  were  scarcely  abl^  to 
stand  under.  The  war  had  disturb* 
ed  ail  the  elements  of  society;  and 
because  there  were  a  few  disaJfectefd 
men  in  the  country,  who  endea. 
voured  to  inflame  the  multitude* 
was  the  hou^  to  confide  to  mii^i* 
*  sters  a  power' whicn  put  tbe  liberties 
of  every  man  in  the  kingdom  at 
their  mercy?  He  would  ask,  whe- 
ther those  persons  had  the  means 
of  exciting  such  general  disturb- 
ances that  they  could  be  counter* 
acted  by  no  otber  measures  than 
such  as  placed  the  whole  country 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  constitittion  i 
By  the  arguments  of  prevention 
being  better  than  punishment,  all 
the  measures  of  a  despotic  govern* 
.xpent.  might  be  sanctioned  and  jus- 
tified, lie  was  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  power  would  not  lead  to 
.great  and  dangerous  abuses.  For 
It  was  known  uiat  a  bill  of  indem- 
nity would  protect  the  ministers  for 
the  most  arbitrary  acts,  such  as  cop^ 
.fining  men  in  distant  prisons,  with- 
out any  foundation  for  the  charges 
.against  them)  and  when  they  hoped 
for  justice,  they  wcie  met  by  a  bill 
K  4  of 
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of  indemnftf,  which  prevented  them 
from  dbtamhig  it.     For  such  I'ea- 
sotis  he  would  not  suffer  such  a 
measure  to    pass    without  firmly 
protesting  against  it;  particularly 
as  it  had  not  been  proved  that  a 
single  case  had  yet  occurred  which 
the  existing  laws  were  not  adequate 
to  put  down.     He  thought  the  for- 
-  mer  report  was  impeached  in  some 
of  its  most  material  parts,  by  a  de- 
liberate and  solemn  proceeding  at 
Norwich,  and  by  other  evidence 
that  had  been  offered.    It  had  been 
further  impeached  by  what  had  oc- 
curred at  Glasgow,  where,  amongst 
the  whole  population,  not  above  fifty 
or  sixty  persons  had  been  found  to 
have  taken  the  secret  oaths,  and 
which  oaths  there  was  reason  to  be- 
Keve  were  administered  by  persons 
who  were  employed  as  spies  on  the 
fiart  of  government.     The  noble 
earl  alluded  to  die  charge  against 
Mr.  N.  Douglas,  who  was  tried  for 
tedition ;  but  the  evidence  of  the 
s|ues  was  so  full  of  the  grossest 
perjury,  that  the  crown  lawyers, 
upon  the  first  decision^ave  Up  the 
omer  prosecutions.    The  plans  of 
the  proposed   insurrectipn  in  the 
metropolis  were  so  absurd  as  to  be 
only  ludicrous:  such  as  the  propo- 
sed attack  on  the  Tower,  which  tWo 
oTthe  best  regibents  under  the 
duke  of  Wellington  could  not  take 
without  the  use  of  cannon.     The 
nobk  earl  adverted  to  the  proceed- 
tngs  of  tlie  rioters  in  the  Minoties 
and  on  Tower-hill,  which  he  con- 
tended might  have  been  put  a  stop 
to  by  the  sli^test  show  of  military 
resistance.    From  such  insensate  ef- 
forts, was  the  house  to  be  told  that 
tiie  danger  was  any  thine;  equal  to 
"what  it  bad  been  at  any  former  pe^ 
riodi  he  alkded  to  that  part  of  the 
last  report  which  conndered  the  in- 
telligeQceto  restin  a  degree  on  the 
testimony  of  persons  im>  had  ki 


^me  cfHes  f>eeh  gunty  df  eiciii^ 
the  people  to  acts  of  outrage.  Bata 
testimony,  he  conteinded,  Ought  to 
be  rejected  altogether.  Such  a  sy. 
stem  (that  of  employing  spies)  wiu 
the  odious  character  of  a  despodc 
government;  but  what  state  m  so- 
ciety must  we  live  in,  if  a  practice 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  crt  every 
Englishman  was  to  be  resorted  to  ? 
Would  the  house  sanction  the  prin- 
ciple that  spies  should  be  employedy 
and,  after  they  had  been  JFomsd 
out,  be  continued  in  favour  and  re* 
warded  ?  He  would  say  that  every 
such  miscreant  should  be  brought 
to  justice;  and  if  he  was  suffered 
to  be  loose  upon  society,  he  vrodd 
say  that  every  person  who  had  been 
executed  had  been  murdered.  He 
next  alluded  to  the  infamous  cha- 
racter of  a  person  who  had  lat^ 
given  evidence,  and  commented 
with  pointed  severity  on  his  con- 
duct. Such  unfortunate  persons  as 
lately  rose  in  Derbyshire,  who  wetc 
the  victims  of  distress  and  delusion^ 
were  to  be  pitied.  Who  could  reani 
the  accounts  of  the  black  despsdr 
which  seized  them  when  they  foond 
they  were  not  supported,  widioilt 
believing  they  were  misled  by  sudi 
wretches  as  he  had  spoken  of,  to 
their  own  destruction?  TTie  noMe 
earl  read  a  letter  from  ShefficM, 
stating  that  a  person  named  Oliver 
had  gone  in  that  neigbourhoOdaa^ 
encouraged  people  to  insurrection. 
He  wotud  ask  die  noble  lord  oppo- 
site, whether  he  could  deny  that  he 
was  a  Government  spy  ?  He  coidd 
not  deily  it.  This  fellow  had  re« 
presented  to  the  people  whom  be 
met,  diat  all  the  people  in  die  ia#- 
tropolis  were  in  favour  of  a  coM«. 
plete  change  of  govemmenc,  ami 
that  on  the  i^ight  preeedfng  tfae 
trial  of  the  state  prisoners  tfiere  was 
to  be  a  general  Hsing;  that  all  the 
{jtMiroffieas  wire  to  be  ttJK^  jpos* 
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itaioii  dtf  tte  prisoners  iHsersfM^ 
Iw.  The  noble  eailaihreited  to  tii6 
-condact  of  Casdes,  on  the  3d  of  De^ 
cembery  when  he  endeftTOured  to 
'penaade  Hunt  that  the  bnsiness  of 
Spa-fields  was  oyer,  and  to  mdnoe 
Inm  to  job  in  the  intended  attack 
fNi  ^e  Tower:  thns  endearouring 
to  mislead  him  by  false  infonana- 
tidn,  that  he  might  afterwards  in- 
form against  him.  So  Oliver  told 
the  people,  diat  a  plan  was  formed 
diat  was  to  be  simultaneously  acted 
<m  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom* 
Tliis  absurd  information  had  been 
-believed  and  acted  upon  by  some 
deluded  persons  in  the  neighbom*- 
liood  of  Sheflkld,  bat  no  fire^ums 
or  cartridges  were  foend  in  the 
place  where  they  were  said  to  be 
^concealed  by  theas.  He  stated  these 
facts  to  show  that  government  was 
bound  to  bring  this  man  to  punish- 
ment  that  such  double  treason  might 
not  pass  Witli  impunity.— >He  did 
not  charge  ministers  wim  any  thin^ 
-more  than  being  deluded  by  su^ 
persons;  but  he  would  ask  whedier 
such  people's  evidence  did  not  shake 
the  whole  system  on  which  the  con- 
tents of  the  report  were  founded,tad 
^whether  it  did  not  convey  a  strong 
tosptcion  that  this  plot  or  conspi- 
mcj  had  been  fostered,  promoted, 
and  supported  by  the  agents  of  the 
Mvemment  themselves  f  But  if  the 
laws  of  the  country  were  not  suffi- 
dent  to  protect  us  against  st^h  mi- 
serable machinations,  when  could 
we  expect  to  be  pefmttted  to  enjoy 
them  ?  He  looked  upon  the  repre- 
sentations of  county  magistrates 
with  some  suspicion,  and  argued 
that  ^ey  ought  to  be  regarded 
with  the  utmost  caution:  and  after 
contending  at  considerable  length, 
that  if  the  government  had  done  its 
duty,  it  possessed  means  enough  to 
repress  iXL  such  disturbances  as  had 
yet  occurred,  without  resorting  to 


excfaoraoB^  meaiVrn^  me  novie 
*earl  deseatffed  tm  th«t  pan  ^  tlie 
report  trhich  described  -ihe  gnm 
body  of  the  people  to  be  sMnd  an4 
loyad,  even  in  the  disturbed  ^striott. 
From  this  he  inferred,  that  no  case 
had  been  made  oat  for  suspending 
thetiberdes  of  the  people^  and  fAa- 
<cin^  them  in  the  power  of  fliiinewai 
of  me  crown*  Be  trusoed  the  bM 
wmdd  not  pass  at  al^  bat  at  lA 
events  not  without  anameuffaaeoc 
that  should  limit  its  duration. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  coasidetad 
the  speech  of  the  noUe  lord  to  call 
for  an  answer  from  him,  on  aeoouiic 
of  some  of  the  special  points  it  con- 
tained. He  agreed  vnth  the  noUe 
lord  that  the  nature  of  the  daiiMr 
viras  first  to  be  considered;  and'tttft 
there  was  some  danger,  aH  wen» 
readr  to  admit.  The  m>use  were  not 
considering  the  riots  as  arishig  oot 
of  distresses  in  particular  brandw 
es  of  manufactures;  but  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  there  was  not  an 
organized  c^mspiracy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  the  gowrn- 
ment  and  the  constimtion  of  this 
country  ?  In  considering  this  ques- 
tibn,  he  thought  it  a  Lttnentable  cir- 
cumstance, as  referred  to  in  die  i«. 
port,  that  in  many  districts  wbm 
there  had  been  but  little  dfitresst 
the  machinations  had  been  detected 
amongst  those  who  were  not  in  want 
of  employment,  and  it  was  here 
d»t  the  greatest  stretch  of  Mditien 
prevaileo*  The  principle  of  the 
conspiracy  had  pervaded  no  less 
than  seven  or  eight  counties  of  die 
kingdom,  acting  by  affiliation  and 
correspondence.  The  arguasent 
of  the  noble  lord  seemed  to  be,ibat 
if  no  persons  of  consequence  or  in- 
fluence were  connected  with  tile 
conspirators,  no  such  measures  of 
precaution  as  those  now  proposed 
were  necessary.  But  respc^ng  the 
paragraph  to  the  report,  it^tite  to 
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the  empbyaaent  of  spies*  he  would 
■8BJ  that  in  all  times,  and  under  all 
governmentSy  in  ancient  or  modem 
timesy  such  persons  were  ever  found 
.necessarjy  and  all  the  state  trials  in 
this  country  showed  that  they  were 
founded  on  the  information  of  such 
persons,  without  which  it  was  im- 
possible that  conspiracies  could  be 
discovered.  ThehouscLmustbeaware, 
that  in  the  civil  list  act,  there  was  a 
clause  which  enabled  die  secretary 
of  st^e  to  employ  secret  service 
money,  eitlier  for  detecting  combi- 
nations abroad  or  conspiracies  at 
home*  Here,  then,  the  principle  of 
employing  such  persons  was  recoe- 
'  nised  by  the  statute  books  of  the 
house.  In  answer  to  the  observa- 
.tions  of  the  noble  lord  respecting 
.  tlie  person  who  had  lately  given  evi- 
dence, he  could  assure  him  that  the 
person  in  question  never  was  em- 
.  ployed  in  those  transactions  as  a  spy 
.of  government.  Respecting  Oliver, 
he  did  not  deny  that  he  had  been 
emploved,  but  he  was  confident  he 
was  discouraged  from  sowing  the 
seeds  of  diswection  in  any  way 
whatever.  The  statement,  however, 
.was  an  ex^rte  one,  and  ought  not 
to  receive  full  credit  on  such  autho- 
rity as  had  been  offered.  Nothing 
bad  been  said  to  invalidate  the  point 
that  a  general  rising  was  intended 
to  take  place  after  tne  question  of  a 
reform  in  parliament ;  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  it  had  been  made 
before  ever  this  person  had  appear- 
ed amonff  St  them .  The  noble  lord 
continued  to  advert  to  historical 
facts  to  show  that  when  our  popular 
don  was  small  and.  the  power  of  the 
crowngreat(thetimesofKichardII.), 
a  mob,  headed  by  a  blacksmith,  had 
committed  all  manner  of  outrages, 
and  brought  the  country  almost  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Were  he  to  say 
that  the  French  revolution  was  led 
oa^by  people  of  consequence,  he  was 


sure  he  should  libel  such  persons,  ti 
was  a  conspiracy  of  the  mob  against 
the  government,  and  such  were  al- 
ways the  most  atrocious.  Such  a 
conspiracy  would  soon  find  lead- 
ers: and  if  it  was  a  conspiracy  of 
the  lower  orders,  he  would  say,  so 
much  the  worse;  for  it  was  not  the 
chiefs  that  led  die  people,  but  the 
people  that  led  the  chiefs*  On  ihii 
whole,  he  considered  the  character 
of  the  disturbances  totally  difiSerent . 
from  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the 
.noble  lord.  If  they  could  make 
Manchester  like  Moscow,  and  de* 
stray  all  the  sources  of  our  prospe- 
rity—if they  could  have  done  so, 
he  would  say,  they  would— they 
would  have  done  so  if  they  had  not 
been  prevented.  And  if  Manches^ 
ter  had  assumed  a  different  charac-t 
ter  since  March,  it  was  dirough  the 
openadon  of  the  measures  that  had 
been  taken.  If  there  was  any  rea- 
son why  he  called  on  the  house  to 
adopt  the  measure  now,  it  was  be' 
cause  he  considered  it  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  property  and 
moruity,  and  to  afford  protection 
against  sdl  the  anarchy  and  disorder 
that  would  arise  from  a  revoludon. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  con- 
sidered the  measure  to  rest  on 
grounds  entirely  new,  and  goingto 
introduce  a  new  precedent*  The 
house  ought  not  to  part  with  that 
which  was  given  into  their  hands  to 
protect*  He  had  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  himself  how  far  any  conscH 
entious  member  could  reconcile  it 
to  bis  mind  to  part  with  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country }  and  as  he  found 
that  the  reports  did  not  show  that 
any  connected  conspiracy  existed^ 
extending  its  ramifications  through- 
out die  country,  he  saw  no  reason 
for  the  measure  in  question^  The 
noble  marquis  proceeded  to  argoei 
that  opinions  were  not  to  be  put 
down,  oy  the  personal  detention  of 

the 
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tbe  parties  unfortunately  concerned 
in  them.  With  respect  to  therepprt, 
he  must  speak  of  it  with  respect  and 
affection,  but  he  found  in  it  no 
data  that  justified  him  in  consenting 
to  this  measure.  Were  those  govern- 
ments with  whom  such  powers  exist- 
ed the  most  free  P  In  the  occur- 
rences of  the  French  revolutiouy  the 
mob  had  proceeded  to  action^  but 
the  revolution  had  been  brought 
about  by  people  of  influence.  Af- 
ter many  historical  comparisons^ 
the  noble  marquis  argued  that  the 
quality  of  the  danger  was  not  such 
as  a  measure  of  this  kind  was  calcu- 
lated to  remove.  It  was  incumbent 
en  every  man  to  array  all  the  vir» 
tne  and  morality  in  the  land  against 
the  disaffection,  by  uniting  the  ma- 
jority who  were  the  well  disposed, 
with  the  few  who  were  disaffected ; 
to  appeal  to  their  reason,  and  to 
convince  them  that  they  had  justice 
to  expect  so  long  as  they  supported 
the  laws,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
OTertum  them.  We  should  ask 
from  the  people  of  the  whole  coun- 
try the  preservation  of  their  laws ; 
and  he  could  not  think  so  low  of 
the  sound  population  of  the  coun- 
try, as  to  suppose  it  was  not  capa- 
ble of  crushing  any  rebellion  that 
might  show  itself  amongst  a  part  of 
the  people  of  only  five  counties. 
The  constitution  might  therefore 
kafely  be  left  to  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  which  would  unite  with  pub- 
lic liberty  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace. 

Ijord  Grenville,  in  an  elaborate 
speech,  (through  which  our  limits 
will  not  enable  us  to  follow  him,) 
strongly  defended  the  measure  on 
tbe  gronnd  of  its  necessity  to  pro- 
tect 3ie  liberties  of  the  country,  and 
that  invaluable  constitution,  from 
which  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  were  inseparable.  He 
contended  it  was  the  duty  of  par- 


liament to  rest  their  final  decbion 
on  such  information  as  they  might 
receive  as  to  what  had  actually  tar' 
ken  place;  and  his  opinion  was,- 
that  the  facts  were  such,  that  proved 
there  existed  a  conspiracy,  for  pur-^ 
poses  that  had  frequently  been  de» 
tailed  in  that  house.  It  had  been 
said,  that  the  prevention  of  crimes 
was  infinitely  better  than  punish- 
ment ;  and  on  this  very  considera- 
tion he  supported  the  measure.  Th& 
noble  lord  adverted  to  the  excesses 
conimitted  by  the  rioters  in  1780, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  the  same 
outrages  might  have  ensued,  if  the 
riot  of  the  2d  of  December  had  not 
been  checked  at  its  commencement^ 
and  the  turbulent  spirit  kept  dowa 
by  the  preventive  measures  that 
were  subsequendy  adopted.  He 
was  not  bold  enough  to  say,  that  if 
these  preventive  measures  were  suf- 
fered to  expire,  the  same  dangers 
might  not  recur.  He.  thought  the 
dangers  alluded  to  in  the  last  cen* 
tury  beyond  all  comparison  les» 
than  those  that  now  existed,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act  in  174/5  was  a 
wise  and  necessary  measure,  anj 
more  than  he  had  that  it  was  neces- 
sary at  the  present  moment.  On 
the  whole,  he  had  abundant  reason  ai 
for  being  satisfied,  that  it  was  hi». 
duty  to  give  his  earnest  support  to 
the  measure. 

Earl  Spencer  agreed  with  the  no- 
ble lords  opposite,  that  the  preven- 
tion was  better  than  the  punishment 
of  crimes;  but  the  measure  under 
consideration  did  not  appear  to  him 
calculated  to  efiect  either.  The 
experience  of  the  last  three  months 
had  induced  him  to  alter  his  bpinion 
as  to  the  efiicacy  of  the  measure. 
Their  lordships  should  consider,  m 
agreeing  to  the  bill,  they  would  pro- 
long arbitrary  power  in  this  coun- 
try.—-The  principle  of  the  bill  he 

held 


hM  to  ke  wroaagi   aad  be  w^  boose  of  comQums.  Tfaet]ifeej>c» 

swrerse  ffom  kavipg^  for  aoy  lengtb  ceding  reports,  relating  only  to  pro-^ 

of  time,  aa  arbitrary  power  in  tbe  posecT  retrenchments,  we  have  not 

hukds  ot  men,  or  at  least  longer  given;  bat  the  substance  of  this  we 

tluiB  what  was  proved  to  be  abso-  Siall  insert,  as  it  presents  what—in 

Itttely  necessary.    There  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  committee — ^will 

no  responsibility,  he  thought,  an-  probably  be  the  future  revenue  and 

neied  to  this  power,  for  he  would  expenditure  of  the  country : 
Teature  to  foretell,  if  this  bDl  were        It  embraces  a  view,   1st,  Of  the 

passed,  a  bill  of  indemnity  would  in  .  total  public  income  and  expenditure 

consequence  be  found  necessary.  In  for  the  year  ended  5th  Jan.  1817; 

this  view  of  the  case,  he  should  give  2d,  Of  the  probable  income  and  ex- 

his  negative  to  the  motion.  penditure  for  the  years  1817  and 

The  duke  of  Sussex  said,  that  af-  1818  respectively. 
titr  the  numerous  able  arguments       The  committee  state,  that  the 

their  lordships  had  heard  against  total  receipt  of  public  income  at  the 

ibe  measure,  he  should  beg  leave  exchequer  of  Great  Britain  in  1816 

only  to  submit  one  additionalreflec-  was  65,176,176/. ;  and  of  total  ex« 

tion*  which  had  forciby  struck  him  penditure  issued  from  the  exche- 

ki  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  was  this;  quer  70,380,268/, 

he  bad  witnessed  the  eSecis  of  arbl*  fThisgross  sum  includes  l,d59,090iL 

trary  power  upon  the  subjects  of  applied  to  the  discharge  of  navy 

other  cQuntfies,  and  he  observed  debt,  which  was  thereby  reduced 

.  tkit  poison  and  assassination  were  fromd,694<,821/.at  which  it  stood  on 

frevaknt  anKmgst  them.     Here,  the5th  January  1816,  to  1,753,731  A 

these  dreadful  practices  were  scarce-  its  amount  on  the  5th  January  1817} 

ly  known.    But  if  the  expressions  of  it  includes  also  a  sum  of  1,267,7822> 

]K»pular  sentiment  were  suppressed  applied  as  the  sinking  fund  on  im- 

«r  circumscribed,  as  it  might  be  by  provided  exchequer  bius,5  per  cents, 

such  measoiies  as  that  under  consi-  1797  paid  off,  and  the  debentures 

deration,  it  was  much  to  be  feared,  paid  o£  j 

that  it  would  endeavour  to  find  vent        There  is  in  the  above  gross  total 

seme  other  way.    Should  this  ntea-  sums  issued  and  received,  an  excess 

iiire|>ass  into  a  law,  it  would  be  his  of  5,204>,092/.  of  issues  bejood  the 

duty  ta  submit  to^$  but,  u<ual  it  receipts,  <<  which  would  at  first  sight 

did,  he  would  oppose  it  in  every  indicate  an  increase  of  debt,  though 

Sts^e.  the  difference  must  have  been  {hpo- 

The  question  being  then  pretty  vided   for  i   but   this  sum   being 

bwdly  called  for,  tbe  house  divided,  deducted    from     that   proportion 

Contents  •  •  * 109  of  the  foregoing  issues  which  has 

Proxies « 81  been  appliad  in  the  discharge  of 

Total .—...ISO  debt,  amountmg  in  the  wh<3e  to 

Non-contents.., 27  14,602,238/.    it  will   appear  that 

Proxies.  •••••« •  •  23  there  was  a  diminution  of  debt  on 

Total  •...,.  ••  ——50  the5thJan.  1817»ascon\paredwith 

Majoritv  for  the  second  the  5th  Jan.  1816,  of  9,S98»146/.; 

svading  oi  the  bill.  ^ •  •  •  140  the  only  circmnstance  which  may  ia 

.  On  the  same  day  the  fourth  r&>  a  decree  affect  the  precise  accuracy 

port  of  the  select  committee  of  £•  of  this  result,  being  the  increase  or 

Bttice  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  diminution  which  may  huve  taken 

place 
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pkce  in  the  b^hnces  at  the  exche- 
4iier  at  ibe  beguuring  or  close  of  the 
tear. 

The  committee  proceed  to  a  view 
of  the  esthtiated  income  and  ezpen- 
ditnre  for  1817  and  1818. 

•*Yonr  committee  have,  in  the 
first  place,  been  led  to  consider  in 
what  degree  die  produce,  in  the  last 
year,  of  the  taxes  and  duties  com- 
posing the  existing  revenoe,  could 
ivith  propriety  be  assumed  as  the 
measure  of  their  future  annual  pro- 
duce. 

**  In  directing  their  attention  to 
this  essential  part  of  their  inquiry, 
your  committee  could  entenain  no 
doubt  as  to  the  general  result  to 
which  it  would  necessarily  lead. 
*nie  nature  and  extent  of  the  distress 
whK^  has  prevailed  throughout 
those"  classes  of  the  community 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  po- 
pulation, were  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  your  com- 
ttiittee  to  admit  of  die  supposition, 
diat  under  such  circumstances  the 
tevenue  couki  have  been  productive 
in  an  ordinary  degree*  It  is  obvious 
to  reason,  as  well  as  consistent  with 
all  former  experience,  that  the  re- 
venue derived  from  articles  of  the 
most  general  consumption,  must  be 
mjored  by  the  calamity  of  a  defi- 
cient harvest  j  and  when  the  com- 
mittee considered  that  the  distress 
proceeding  from  this  cause  had  fol- 
lowed immediately  that  rapid  fall 
c(  prices  by  which  die  agriculture 
of  the  kingdom  had  been  so  greatiy 
depressed, and  had  come  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  commerce  and  manufacturinc^ 
industry  of  the  country,  by  the  sud- 
-den  changes  which  had  occurred  in 
the -political  state  of  Europe ;  they 
were  fully  prepared  to  find  a  very 
o^sickrskble  deficiency  m  the  pro- 
duce of  the  principal  taxes  in  the 
ye^  eoSed  the  5th  Jamifwy  1817  j 


and  die  more  especiafly  as  aB  Aese 
causes  of  distress  appeared  to  have 
been  felt  by  most  6E  the  nations 
of  the  continent  in  a*  similar,  and 
by  many  of  them  in  a  severer  dei» 
g^ee. 

**  The  feet  hns,  indeed,  corre^ 
sponded  with  the  principles  upon 
which  this  expectation  was  founckd* 
But  although  these  concurring  evils 
have  not  failed  to  produce,  in  a  ma- 
terial degree,  tlieir  natural  conse- 
quences, yet  your  committee,  in 
contemplating  the  utmost  extent  of 
them,  and  in  comparing  them  widi 
the  depression  which  die  revenue 
has  experienced  in  former  instances, 
when  affected  by  the  single  calamitf 
of  a  deficient  harvest,  are  disposed 
to  consider  it  as  a  striking  proof  of 
the  substantial  strength  and  wealdi 
of  the  country>  that  its  consumptioa 
should  not  have  been  diminished  m 
a  greater  degree  under  tibe  acai« 
mulated  circumstances  of  embar« 
rassment  which  have  pressed  upon 
the  last  year. 

**  Your  committee  are  well  awan^ 
diat  tn  addition  to  the  general  causes 
affecting  the  usual  consumption  of 
taxed  commodities  in  the  year  ISW^ 
some  part  of  the  diminution  of  die 
revenue  must  be  attributed  to  die 
diminished  consumption  of  the  go- 
vernment itself.  But,  in  opposition 
to  this  ctrcumstance,  they  consider 
that  the  cessation  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  taxes  (viz.  17>50O,00CML 
per  annum)  as  expired  in  the  last 
year,  although  their  collection  eon- 
tinued  to  operate  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  year,  cannot  faB, 
when  the  full  benefit  of  the  addition 
thereby  made  to  the  means  of  indi- 
viduals is  generally  felt,  to  encon* 
rage  an  increased  expenditure  and 
consumption  by  die  community  at 
large;  a  consideration  whidi  is  tote 
set  against  anyinferencetobe  drawn 
irom  the  necessary  diniiutttion  in  the 
demands 
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demands  and  consumption  of  go- 
Vjsrnment. 

"  Ydur  committee  bein^  there- 
fore  fully  impressed  with  the  belief, 
that  the  unfavourable  returns  of  the 
revenue  in  the  year  1816  are  essen- 
tially referable  to  the  general  di- 
stresses of  the  country,  are  necessa* 
rily  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  ac- 
cording as  these  distresses  may  be 
removed  by  the  recovery  of  trade 
and  agriculture,  from  the  shock  oc- 
casioned by  the  sudden  change  in 
the  money  value  of  commooities, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  industry 
of  the  labouring  classes  may  receive 
relief  from  more  extended  or  more 
productive  employment,  coupled 
iKrith  the  blessing  of  a  more  favour- 
able season  than  the  last ; — in  the 
same  proportion  and  degree  may  it 
be  confidently  expected  that  the 
public  revenue  of  the  country  will 
return  to  its  average  rate  of  pro- 
ductiveness. 

"  Of  the  degree  in  which  some 
melioration  may  already  have  taken 
place,  and  of  the  period  within 
which  a  full  recovery  from  our  late 
difficulties  may  be  anticipated,  it 
would  be  premature,  and  perhaps 
presumptuous,  in  your  committee 
to  attempt  to  state  any  distinct  opi- 
nion. They  have,  however,  thought 
it  right  to  call  for  such  information 
as  could  be  acquired  upon  this  very 
important  point,  from  some  of  the 
persons  most  conyersant,practical]y, 
with  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial  industry  of  the  country ; 
and  the  opinions  of  these  persons  as 
to  the  actual  commencement,  or  the 
early  prospect  of  returning  activity 
are,  upon  the  whole,  encouraging 
and  satisfactory.  Your  commitee 
feel  warranted,  by  the  concurring 
^endments  of  these  witnesses,  as  weU 
as  by  all  other  indications  within 
their  own  observation,  in  expressing 
^  belief)  that  a  favourable  alte^tipii 


is  already  manifesting  itself  through^ 
out  the  country.  And  when  your 
committee  contemplate  the  great 
advantages  possessed  by  this  nation 
over  all  those  which  have  suffered 
and  are  still  suffering  by  the  cala- 
mities peculiar  to  the  present  period 
— in  the  substantial  resources  of  ac- 
cumulated wealth,  and  of  solid  and 
extensive  establishments  for  the  ehi- 
ployment  of  labour  and  the  main- 
tenance of  industry— -they  cannot 
but  indulge  the  most  confident  hope 
that  a  melioration  once  begun  will 
be  rapidly  accelerated.  They  there- 
fore conceive  that  they  shall  not 
be  exhibiting  a  too  favourable  view 
of  the  future  revenue  from  the  pre<> 
sent  taxes,  when  they  assvmie  the 
average  productiveness  of  the  last 
two  years  (corresponding,  nearly, 
as  they  have  already  shown,  with 
the  average  of  the  three  preceding 
years),  as  the  foundation  of  their 
estimate. 

The  committee  estimate  the  future 
produce  of  the  public  income  at 
4^52,505,36^ 
And  the  expenditure 

for  1817  at 67,817,758 

for  ]  818  at 65,216,675 

*^  The  probable  average  income 
in  the  years  1817  and  1818j  is 
52,505,364/.  which  being  deducted 
from  the  estimated  totals  of  the  ex- 
penditure in  each  of  those  years,  it 
would  appear  that  there  would  re- 
main to  be  provided  by  extraordi* 
nary  resources,  to  make  good  the 
difference  between  the  tot^  in}:ome 
and  expenditure,  in  the  year  1817» 
15»3]2,3ft8/.;  and  in  the  year  1818, 
12,71 1,31  lA  independently  of  any 
addition  to  the  annual  charge,  by 
reason  of  new  debts  which  may  be 
created  in  either  of  those  years. 

^*  To  this  statement  your  com* 
mittee  have  to  add,  that  in  the 
former  of  these  years  the  sums  to 
be  applied  (forming  pa^  of  the 
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fSbove  general  expenditore)  for.  the 
reduction  of  debt,  is  14,515»4>7S/.; 
and  that,  in  the  latten,  it;  may  be 
estimated  to  be  15,104,117/: — ^by 
which  it  will  appear,  that  in  the 
latter  year  the  debt  to  be  re- 
deemed would  exceed  the  debt  to 
be  probably  incurred,  by  the  simi 
of2,892,80H^ 

**  In  addition  to  this  surplus  of 
income  applicable  towards  the  di- 
minution of  the  debt,  your  com- 
mittee feel  warranted  by  the  im^ 
proved  and  apparently  improving 
state  of  the  public  credit,  and  con- 
sequent increased  value  of  die  public 
securities,  in  dh^cting  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  probability  of  a 
reduction,  at  no  distant  period,  of 
the  interest  on  a  part  of  the  funded 
debt  ;-r-the  result  of  which,  besides 
the  incidental  encouragement  which 
every  description  of  productive  in- 
dustry and  commercial  enterprise 
could  not  fail  to  find,  in  the  facility 
of  borrowing  upon  advantageous 
terms,  would  be  a  very  considerable 
saving  in  tlie  permanent  charge  of 
the  national  debt. 

<<  Yonr  committee  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  submit  any  prospec- 


tive calculations  upon  dits  subject  > 
but  if,  by  the  continued  blessings  of 
peace,  and  a  system  of  persevering 
ceconomy,  the  public  credit  of  the 
country,  aided  by  the  uninterrupted 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  should 
attain  to  the  point  at  which  it  stood 
in  1792,  your  committee  observe 
with  satisfaction,  that  a  diminution 
of  charge  mi^ht  be  effected  by  the 
reduction  of  interest  alone,  which 
would  be  an  annual  saving  of  be-^ 
tween  two  and  three  millions  ster^ 
ling.  Looking  forward  to  this  event, 
as  the  resource  which  promises  the 
greatest  and  most  substantial  relief 
to  our  finances,  and  feeling  that  in 
its  attainment  the  country  would 
find  at  once  the  evidence  of  existing 
ease,  and  the  pledge  of  growing 
prosperity,  your  committee  cannot 
better  conclude  this  report  than  by 
expressing  their  anxious  hope  that 
nothing  will  arise  either  in  the  state 
of  our  foreign  relations,  or  in  the 
administration  of  the  domestic  con- 
cetTis  of  the  empire,  to  call  for  ex- 
ertions which  might  tend  to  retard 
or  disappoint  the  prospect  of  this* 
most  desirable  improvement." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Debates  an  the  further  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Jct^-^on  Copy^ 
right'^Ways  and  Means-^Lord  Sidmouth's  Circular  Letter-^TreeUment 
of  the  EvimseS'^Newfoundiand  Trade — Finance  ResoIuti&ns'^Situation  of 
the  Country^f^rorogation  of  Parliament. 


TIHE  remainder  of  the  session  of 
parliament  was  principally  oc- 
cupied with  del^ates  on  the  further 
suspension  c^the  habeas  corpus  act ; 
or  with  collateral  and  connected  de- 
bates on  tlie  sute  of  the  country, 
jind  the  (ases  of  some  pf  those  wbQ 


had  been  taken  up  on  charges  dE 
high  treason,  &c. ;  and  with  reso- 
lutions and  debates  respecting  the 
finances  of  the  country.  As  the 
debates  on  the  further  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act  (with  the  ex« 
pe|>tion  of  ^t  in  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons 
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moni  <m  the  fint  feadiiig  of  die  bill 
§at  thst  purpaae)  pRfent  little  that 
k  iPtOTCrtipg  or  Bordy  we  shall 
■Krely  notice  dl  but  that»  wfaidi 
will  require  a  more  fall  account* 
Widi  respect  to  the  finances  of 
ihe  cocintrf,  as  they  appeared  to 
BAinisters  and  opposition,  they  will 
be  most  fiiUy  and  clearly  seen,  ia 
the  debates  on  Mr.  Henley's  resoln^ 
tioos.  The  debate  on  the  skaation 
of  the  country^  iotrod?iced  by  Mr. 
Broiii||liani  on  the  day  preceding 
die  c£>se  of  the  session*  though  mis* 
oeUaneoBs  and  nncoonected,  de> 
servies  a  full  aecoanb«-<4iot  merdy  as 
Slustrative  of  fikut  opinions  on  that 
important  lopic  entestaioed  by  mi- 
iiisters  and  their  opponents,  but  as 
displaying  considerable  eloquence 
in  severafof  the  speedies. 

House  of  commons,  Jonel6-i«* 
The  usury  laws  bill  having  been 
v^orted,  Mr.  Vansittart  said  he 
d^idd  oppose  it  in  a  subsequent 
stage,  being  of  opimoo  that  we  were 
not  yet  atrived  at  a  state  for  passing 
such  a  measure. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  compkined  that 
Oliver,  a  eoveromcnt  spy,  had  gone 
down  to  the  north,  and  endeavoured 
to  excite  persons  to  riot  and  sedi- 
tion. He  also  stated,  that  an  in- 
famous Irish  spy,  named  Reynolds, 
was  flourishing  under  the  auspices 
of  government,  and  had  sat  qa  9, 
hte  giand  jury. 

Mr.  W«  Wyane  interropced  Ae 
liimpurable  baronet  by  moving  for 
the  Asclufiion  of 'strangers^  apou 
which  Mn  Bromrham  moved  an 
adjournment.  The  latter  question 
wafi»  put  tht«e  times,  and  was  ne» 
gatiired  on  the  first  division  by  162 
|o  2f)^  on  the  second  by  157  to  26, 
«lid  Pn  the  third  by  ISO  to  26. 

In  a  committee  of  supply,  Mr. 
^cnoet  alued  minifiters  woether  Mr. 
]Uf  nold^  of  infamous  memory,ba4 


not  been  appcHnted  eoaciil«g<aeial 
at  Malu. 

^  Lord  Castkreagh  said  several  jsb 
ries  had  given  credit  to  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds's testimony,  and  he  did  not 
understand  why  the  honourabk 
member  should  attach  infamy  to 
Mr.  Reync^s's  character,  unless  it 
rendered  a  man  infamous  to  be  la* 
strumeatal  in  the  discovery  of  trea* 
sonable  practices.  Mr.  Reynolds  had 
been  employed  in  his  msuesty's  ser«* 
▼ice  in  Portugal,  and  ako  as  post* 
master-genersS)  andhadperfcnnned 
his  duties  with  great  integrity  and 
credit ;  and  therefore  he  ( loid  C.) 
had  no  hesitation  in  reconunending 
him  as  consul-general  to  Malta. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  he  always 
understood  that  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
a  man  of  notoriously  infamous  cha* 
racter.  It  had  been  proved  on  a  trial, 
in  which  he  ^ave  evidence,  that  he 
had  been  gudty  of  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes. 

Lord  Casdereagh  did  not  think 
Mr.Reynolds's  character  was  taint* 
ed  with  any  thing  more  than  rebel- 
lion, though  that  vras  a  great  taint; 
but  he  had  avowed  his  error,  had 
expressed  his  contrition,  and  had 
manifested  his  sincerity  in  a  court 
of  justice,  by  bringing  traitors  to 
deserved  punishment. 

June  18^— -Lord  Folkestone  again 
adverted  to  the  regulations  at  Read- 
inj^  gaol,  by  order  of  the  secretary 
ofstate,  by  whicb»  coqtcary  to  tl^ 
dist  cf  the  king»  the  magistrates 
were  prevented  from  visiting  the 
state  prisoners  confined  there ;  and 
concluded  with  moving  for.  copies 
of  all  instructions  from  the  secretary 
of  sta^  to  aU  gaolers  to  wbo^  cus- 
tody persons  had  been  comipitted 
under  die  act  for  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  coipus  act. 

The  at^orney-generalf  $i4Tcitor« 
geoiei^),  ^  lord  P^utleie^  op- 
posed 
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jXMcd  the  motion;  and  contended 
6iat  the  care  cf  state  prisoners  had 
all  times  belonged  to  the  secretary 
for  the  home  department,  under 
the  prerogatiTe  of  the  crown,  with 
which  it  was  not  the  intention  of  tlie 
act  of  the  31st  of  the  king  to  inter- 
fere. 

'  Sir  S.  RomtlljT,  Mr.  Brougham, 
lord  A.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Wynn, 
Maintained  that  there  was  no  ex* 
beption  in  the  act,  and  consequently 
that  the  secretary  of  s^te  had  ille- 
gally assumed  a  dispensing  power. 
'  On  a  division,  the  motion  was 
ne^tived  by  85  to  56. 

Mr.  Lushington  brought  uj)  a  bill 
for  renewing  the  former  acts  tor  the 
prevention  of  smuggling  ;  a  bill  for 
allpwing  British  goods  to  be  ex- 
erted to  America  on  the  same 
terms  as  to  other  friendly  nations, 
according  to  the  late  convention ; 
and  a  billfor  securing  the  post-hoi-se 
duties  ;•>— which  were  severally  read 
a  first  time. 

House  of  lords,  Jane  1 9.— On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  habeas  corpus  act  suspen- 
sion bill,  a  long  debate  took  place. 
'    The  duke  of  Bedford,  lord  Do- 
nooghmore,  earl  of  Essex,  lord  St. 
'Johfij  marquis  Wellesley,  and  lord 
Holland  opposed  the  measure ;  and 
the  earl  oi  Westmorland,  viscount 
Sidfenouth^  marquis  Camden,  lord 
Somers,  earl  of  Hartowby,  and  the 
lord  chancellor,  supported  it. — Rey- 
nolds, Castles,  and  Oliver,  the  in- 
formers, having  been  mentioned  in 
terms  of  reprobation  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill,  it  was  stated  on  the 
tntnUterial  side,  that  Reynolds  had 
saved  Ireland  by  the  information 
which  he  gave  previous  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion  in  1798  $ 
*^at  Castles  had  not  informed  until 
£ye  weeks  softer  the  riots  of  the  2d 
of  I>ecember ;  and  that  the  repons 
'    1817. 


in  the  newspapers  respecting  Oliver 
contained  much  exaggeratioa.        * 

The  tliird  reading  was  carried,  on 
a  division,  by  HI  to  S7,  and  the  bill 
passed. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day^ 
sir  £•  Brydges,  after  some  observa- 
tions, nioved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  amend  the  act  of  the  43d  of 
the  king  relative  to  copyrights  ;  and 
so  far  as  regards  the  act  passed 
prior  to  queen  Anne^s  act,  giving 
eleven  copies  of  books  published  to 
the  universities,  kc,^  and  alsb  as  * 
far  as  regarded  limited  editions  of 
books. 

Mr.  Peel  and  lord  Palmerston  op- 
posed the  motion,  which  went  to  '«u- 
fect  a  regulation  recently  adopted 
by  the  house|  as  one  highly  advan- 
tas^eous  to  literature,  after  a  very 
full  and  ample  consideration. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  and  sir  F*  Bur- 
deit  suppqrtcd  the  motion  before 
the  house.  They  considered  the  act 
lately  passed  as  unjust  and  unfair, 
and  as  operating  not  to  the  advan- 
tage, but  to  the  discouragement  of 
learning.  It  took  property  from 
individuals  to  give  it  to  large  public 
bodies,  who,  it  they  wanted  books, 
could  well  afiR^rd  to  purchase  them. 

Mr.  Banks  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Cam- 
bridge also  opposed  the  motion* 

Mr.  Ponsonby  supported  the  mo« 
tion.  He'thought  the  argument, 
that  obliging  the  poor  author  to 
give  a  certam  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty to  different  corporate  bodies, 
ahd  to  receive  nothing  jj^  return,  as 
a  way  to  encourage  learning,  was 
the  most  extraordinary  argument 
he  had  ever  heard.  As  to  the  wish 
'of  the  learned  universities  to  get 
their  books  for  nothiogi  it  did  not 
surprise  him  at  alU  It  was  the  cha« 
racter  of  all  great  corporate  bodies, 
learned  or  unlearned,  to  get  all 
they  could  for  nothing,  and  in  re* 
L  tura 
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turn  #0  give  away  as  little  as  posr 
»ble.  lie  thought  the  universities 
should  buy  their  books  if  they 
wished  to  have  them  j  or  if  they 
■were  to  be  given  to  the  universities, 
they  should  be  given  them  by  the 
public,  and  not  at  the  expense  of 
individuals. 

Mr.  Croker  was  against  the  mor 
tion.  He  considered  the  bill  which 
it  was  now  sought  to  repeal,  as  one 
greatly  beneficial  to  authors.  In  re- 
turn for  the  portion  of  property 
■  which  an  author  thus  parted  with, 
they  had  their  copyrights,  &c.  well 
protected. 

Mr.  Pon^(Hiby  and  |4r.  Croker 
explained. 

Mr.  Brougham  supported  the 
motion  for  bringing  in  the  bill,  and 
Mr.  Findlay  opposed  it. 

Mr.  C*  Wynn  was  in  favour  of 
%he  present  motion.  He  thought 
that  even  those  persons  who  were 
favourable  to  the  bill  formerly  pass? 
edy  would  agree  that  it  required  to 
he  revised.  He  saw  no  reason  why 
the  author  of  a  book  should  be  sub. 
jected  to  a  tax  of  eleven  copies  of 
his  work  to  the  universities,  any 
more  than  a  man  who  planted  tim* 
1>er  should  afterwards  be  subject 
to  a  tax  of  eleven  trees,  from  each^ 
plantation  he  might  make,  to  the 
navy  of  the  country. 

The  house  then  divided,  when 
the  numbers  for  bringing  in  the  bill 
were  57-?ragainst  it  58-r^Msuority, 
1! 

Sir  F.  B^dett  wished  to  know 
whether  the  spy,  Oliver,  t^d  been 
authorised  by  ministers  to  make 
the  use,  which  he  understood  he 
had  ipade,  of  his  name,  having  in? 
produced  himself  to  several  indivi- 
fjual^  with  his  (sir  T.  Burdett's) 
f:ompliments.  He  was  proceeding 
to  animadvert  upon  the  wickedness 
pf  employing  meii  whose  in^rest  ^ 


was  to  promote  treason,  when,  beiiig 
ealled  to  order  by  the  ^aker,  ba 
re-stated  his  question* 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  if  the  h<H 
nourable  baronet's  name  had  beeD 
used  in  the  way  complained  of,  h» 
might  ascribe  it  to  other  grounds 
than  the  commands  of  ministers* 
He  was  confident  lord  Sidmoath 
would  never  abuse  the  public  coi>» 
fidence  reposed  in  him  ;  and  as  ta 
himself,  he  should  continue  to  take 
such  measures  as  seemed  necessary 
to  ensure  the  peace  of  the  country, 
though  such  measures  might  disturb 
the  peace  of  traitors,  or  even  involve 
the  honourable  baronet*s  name. 

Mr.  Brougham  s^sked  if  measoref 
had  been  taken  to  bring  Oliver  to 
condign  punishment,  should  the 
atrocities  alleged  ag;^nst  him  provet 
true? 

Lord  Castlereagh  assured  the 
house,  that  lord  Sidmouth  had 
never  authorized  any  improper  coa* 
duct  in  the  person  alluded  to,  and 
if  such  had  been  the  case,  he  doubted 
not  it  would  meet  with  due  npr^ 
hension. 

A  motion  by  sir  J,  Newport,  for 
an  address  to  the  prince  regent  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  Ireland,  was  negatived  by  59 
to  10. 

House  of  lords,  June  20^— The 
royal  assent  was  given  by  conunis* 
sion  to  the  mutiny  bill,  watch  and 
ward  bill,  i^gent-geneials'  bill,  and 
pthers. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day» 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  Barber  Beaumont,  ^(^ 
against  the  alehouse  licensing  bilL 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  house,  in  a  committee  of 
snpply,  voted  several  sums  for  the 
navy,  aQd  for  miscella&i^i^ts  sfsryices 
ip  Ireland. 

Thf  l)9^beas.  cc^pos.  suspeiisioii 

bill 
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b31  was  received  from  the  lords, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  first 
time  on  Mondaj. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  having  presented 
a  petition  from  Hull  aeamt  the  bill, 
\(ffd  A.  Hamilton  took  occasion  to 
censure  the  conduct  of  the  lord  ad- 
vocate for  Scotland,  in  framing  a 
third  indictment  against  Mackinlay, 
who  had  already  been  twice  before 
a  court  of  jastice  for  the  same  of- 
fence. This  observation  gave  rise 
to  a  long  conversation,  in  tne  course 
of  which  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Cur- 
wen,  and  others,  concurred  in  dis* 
approving  of  die  conduct  com- 
plained  of;  and  the  attorney-gene- 
ral,  Mr.  Dundas,  lord  Castlereagh, 
and  Mr.  Canning,  deprecated  the 
agitation  of  the  question  in  the  ab- 
ience  of  the  lord  advocate. 

Mr,  B.  Bathurst  presented  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  secrecy, 
which  was  read.  It  is  to  the  same 
efiect  as  that  presented  in  the  house 
of  lords.  On  the  motion  for  its  lying 
on  the  table,  lord  Milton  stated  that 
he  had  been  one  of  the  committee. 
The  facts  alleged  in  the  report  were 
in  the  main  correct,  but  they  were 
too  highly  coloured  5  and  he  differed 
from  the  committee  as  to  the  re- 
medy, which,  instead  of  a  general 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus, 
OQght,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  local  nature,  like  the  act 
by  which  Ludditism  had  been  put 
down.  After  a  general  conversa- 
tion,—in  the  course  of  which  lord 
Codirane  was  called  to  order,  for 
caUisg'the  report  a  scandalous  libel 
on  the  people  of  England,— >the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

The  house  having  gone  into  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  the 
chancellor  of  the  eidie<juer  pro- 
ceeded to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
foancial  state  ofthe  country,  pre- 
mising that  the  report  so  recently 


made  by  the  committee  of  finance 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of  his 
going  into  a  minute  detail.  He  then 
stated  the  supplies  under  various 
heads,  amounting,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  18,001,300/.  exclusive  of 
4,136,503/.  for  the  discharge  of 
navy  and  transport  debts,  interest 
on  exchequer  bills,  &c.  He  then 
recapitulated  the  particulars  of  the 
ways  and  means  already  voted, 
amounting  to  9,541,537/*  and  leav- 
ing a  sum  to  be  provided  for  of 
12,600,000/.  This  he  proposed  to 
raise  by  issuing  9,000,000/.  in  ex* 
chequer  bills  here,  and  treasury  bills 
for  3j600,000/.  in  Ireland.  Thcf 
money  might  have  been  raised  by- 
loan  on  advantageous  terms  ^  but 
he  found  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills 
would  be  still  better.  Since  he  last 
addressed  the  house  on  the  financial' 
state  of  the  country,  the  funds  had' 
improved  20  per  cent.  Cash  pay- 
ments were  in  the  course  of  resump- 
tion, without  any  stock,  and  tM 
remaining  restrictions  ontheb^k- 
would  be  wholly  removed  by  the 
5th  of  July  next  year.  The  resale  of 
the  financial  operations  of  last  year 
had  been  an  actual  diminution' of 
the  public  debt  to  the  amount  of 
3,400,000/.  In  the  course  of  this 
year  he  looked  with  confidence*  to 
»  further  diminution  of  at  least* 
500,000/.  He  then  observed,  that 
the  difficulties  did  not  arise  ftam 
any  domestic  circumstances,  but 
from  the  general  state  of  depression 
of  the  continental  kingdoms,  which 
depression  prevented  the  consufttp* 
tion  of  British  articles.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding alh  this,  the  credit  of 
the  country  was  looking  up,  and 
our  commerce  improving;  Under 
all  these  circumstances,  he  trusted 
he  should  hear  no  more  of  reducing 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  or 
of  breaking  faith  with  the  public 
creditor*  but  that  the  spirit  and  loy- 
L»  aky 
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altf  of  the  country  would  enable 
tbm  to  meet  much  greater  difficuU 
ties  than  these.  He  then  propoied 
tevtral  resolutions^  which,  after  a 
6w  ohtenrationt  from  Mr.  Tiemey» 
Mr.  Ponsonbyt  and  others,  were 
ai^wedtOb 

Jone  SS.— The  order  of  the  day 
for  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
from  the  lords,  for  suspending  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  havine  been  read. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said  no  indivi- 
dual could  feel  more  deeply  than  he 
did  the  importance  of  that  measure 
whidi  he  now  considered  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  recommend  to  the  house. 
He  was  sensible  of  the  heavy  re- 
aponsibilitr  which  must  fall  on  those 
who  calka  for  it,  and  on  all  hands 
it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  serious 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 
aubject,  during  the  time  for  which 
it  was  to  be  continued.  It  then  be- 
tSLJtM  a  question,  whether  the  inter- 
mil  state  of  the  country  was  such 
as  to  call  for  so  strone  a  measure,— 
whether  the  ordinary  Taws  were  suf* 
Scitnt/-H>r  whether,  if  these  were 
not  sufficient,  other  measures  less 
strong  than  the  suspension  of  the 
babeas  corous  ought  not  to  be  re* 
sorted  to?  In  arguing  on  this  mea. 
sure,  be  protested  at  the  outset  a- 
tfainst  any  inference  being  drawn, 
dtttministerstinformiogtheirjudge- 
ment  on  it,  were  subject  to  any  un- 
due bias  in  iu  favour.  He  trusted 
that  he  was  addressing  an  audience 
who  were  too  fiurly  duposed,  to  be* 
lieve  such  powers  would  be  called 
Ibr  if  the  members  of  the  admini- 
stration heUeired  the  government  of 
the  country  could  safely  go  on  with- 
out them.  Nothing  butasenseofdtt- 
9.4>ntaconviction,  that  for  the  safb^ 
ty  of  theloyalandthe  Maeeable,and 
fertile  pesenratioa  <tf  the  constitu* 
tiooitselfvtheywerenecessarytcould, 
he  w»s  certain,  haire  sisde  them 
Goment  to  tMkt  vpon  tbenasehes 


that  arduous  respensibility  which 
atuched  to  a  measure  like  that  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  house. 
He  hoped  their  past  conduct  was 
such,  as  to  prove  they  would  not 
have  advised  the  continuance  of  the 
habeas  corpus  suspension  act,  if  they 
were  not  satisfied,  that  of  all  the 
measures  that  could  be  resorted  tO|^ 
this  would  be  the  most  effectual, 
and  might,  as  it  would  be  used, 
prove  least  injurious  to  the  people  at 
large.  The  course  pursued  by  mi- 
nisters, in  confining  the  measure  to 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  li- 
miting it  to  time  as  they  had  done, 
must,  he  thought,  prove  to  every 
impartial  person,  tnat  they  were 
unwilling  to  overstep  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  or  to  apply  the  law 
when  in  force  to  any  but  its  legiti- 
mate objects^^the  preservation  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  protection 
of  the  loyal  and  the  well  disposed* 
He  wished  the  house  to  decide  on 
its  adoption  or  rejection,  purely 
from  the  facu  which  were  brought 
before  them.  He  protested  against 
the  inference  that  nad  been  drawn, 
tliat  to  bring  in  a  bill  like  this  was 
to  libel  the  whole  country,  and  to 
prefer  a  general  bill  of  indictment 
a^nst  the  people  of  England.  He 
did  not  call  for  this  measure  against 
the  people;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
be  demanded  it  for  them,  in  order 
to  protect  them  in  the  exercise  of 
their  industry  against  the  machina- 
tions of  agitators,  which  were  hos- 
tile to  their  mterests  as  they  were  to 
those  of  the  country  at  large.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  measure  might 
alarm  those  who  knew  themselves 
to  be  guilty  of  tr«asonab1e  designs: 
but,  in  his  eonscience,  he  believed 
the  loyal  and  peaceable  part  of  the 
community  would  feel  no  uneasi- 
ness ajbout  it,  bur,  pp  the  contrary, 
would  be  eratef ul  for  the  passbg 
of  the  bilt^  which  they  would  re- 
gard 
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.gard.as  st  measim  of  protectioii. 
£[e  argued*  at  some  length,  in  op- 
position to  tho&e  who  were  of  opU 
tnoTit  that  supposing  treasonable  de- 
signs to  eiisty  those  by  whom  they 
were  entertained  were  too  insignifi- 
cant  to  merit  tlie  serious  attention 
of  parliament.  Though  happilj 
the  disaiFection  was  confined  to  the 
lower  orders,  jet  still  he  contended 
the  danger  was  formidable.  He 
showed  uie  lower  classes  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers to  be  confident  in  their 
own  strength ;  to  possess  consider* 
able  acutenessy  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  ingenuity  to  evade  It.  To 
the  manufacturers  he  stated  these 
designs  to  be  in  a  great  measure  re- 
stricted. Thej  had  studied  prece- 
dents from  the  history  of  the  trea« 
son»  of  former  times,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  in  his  mind  for  higher 
characters  to  take  part  with  them 
to  enable  them  to  succeed  if  they 
were  not  well  watched.  They  might 
at  any  rate  succeed  so  far  as  to  co- 
ver the  country  with  desolation  for 
a  time.  He  wished  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  be  directed  to  two 
points: — the  consideration  of  the 
events  which  preceded  the  15th  of 
April  might  6rst  deserve  their  con- 
sideration. It  would  then  be  for 
them  to  look  to  what  had  occurred 
subsequent  to  that  period.  This  di- 
vision of  the  subject,  according  to 
dates,  he  thought  of  some  import- 
ance* Those  who  had  formerly  op- 
posed  the  habeas  corpus  suspension 
bill,  might,  he  thought  now,  with 
the  additional  experience  they  pos- 
sessed,  feel  justined  in  supporting 
the  bill  for  renewing  that  act ;  but 
he  could  hardly  think  it  possible 
that  those  who  concurred  with  him 
on  the  former  occasion  could  op- 
pose the  present  bill,  as  the  case  for 
Its  renewal  was  infinitely  stronger 
than  that  made  otf(  for  passing  the 
law  now  in  force*    Not  only  had 


additional  conspiracies  been  cKaco* 
rered,  but,  in  the  late  inquiry, 
the  former  conspiracies  had  hein 
confirmed  $  and  now  to  refuse  to 
renew  the  bill  would  ^ve  a  firesh 
impulse  to  the  traitors  m  the  coun- 
try, who  would  derive  additional 
strength  and  coturage  from  the  nam* 
hers  now  in  custody,  who  wouU 
then  be  enabled  to  join  them,  and 
assist  in  the  prosecution  of  their  de- 
signs. He  denied  that  the  result  of 
the  late  trial  proved  that  there  washo 
treason  in  the  country,  though  Ood 
forbid  thathe  shouldarraign  me  deoU 
sion  come  to  by  the  jury,  rio  person 
could,  he  thought,  shut  his  ejt%  to 
this  fact,  that  there  was  treason  in 
the  country — (separating  it  from 
the  individuals  lately  on  their  deli- 
verance)— as  every  thing  that  had 
traiupited  went  to  prove  that  fiict. 
Those  who  supported  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  habeas  corpus  act  at  th« 
commencement  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, could  not  In  his  opinion  refuse 
to  vote  for  the  present  bill,  support- 
ed as  it  was  by  s^ch  an  accumula- 
tion of  additional  evidence.  He 
was  anj^ious  that  the  events  down 
to  the  15ih  of  April  should  be  con- 
sidered separately,  because  he  ex- 
pected an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  create  a  belief  that  the  conspira- 
cies which  had  been  formed,  had 
been  in  a  great  measure  broughc 
about  by  the  emissaries  of  govern- 
ment sent  into  the  country  lor  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Oliver,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  moving  cause  of  all, 
he  showed,  did  not  leave  London 
before  the  17th  of  April,  to  go  on 
his  first  mission.  It  was  pUinly 
seen  that  an  explosion  had  been  in* 
tended,  with  which  he  could  have 
nothing  to  do*  This  woiTld  result 
from  the  reading  of  the  second  re- 
port of  the  secret  committee,  unless 
they  absolutely  disbelieved  it.  Three 
periods,  it  might  be  seen,  were  indi- 
L  3  '  catifd, 
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catedf  at  which  an  effort  was  to 
have  been  made;  and  at  three  seve- 
,  ral  times  the conspiratorshad  brought 
their  preparations  so  nearly  to  a 
point  as  to  thinlc  of  naming  the  day 
on  which  they  were  to  proceed  to 
action.  In  two  of  these  cases,  it 
was  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Oliver 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
designs  of  the  conspirators — that 
no  part  of  their  proceedings  could 
be  ascribed  to  his  exertions. — That 
person  had  not  been  sent  down  to 
encourage  the  disaffected  to  riot 
and  insurrection.  The  fact  was,  he 
bad  become  incidentally  possessed  of 
some  information  respecting  their 
designs,  which  he  had  communi- 
cated to  the  government  at  a  time 
when  he  was  not  known  to  the  se- 
cretary of  state.  He  did  not  leave 
town  till  the  17th  of  April,  and  at 
no  period  had  the  treason  in  agita- 
tion assumed  a  more  malignant  cha- 
racter than  that  which  belonged  to 
it  on  the  SOth  of  March,  when  the 
destruction  of  Manchester  was  con- 
templated. This  was  before  Mr. 
Oliver  was  in  communication  with 
'the  government.  That  plan  was 
only  frustrated  by  tjie  arrest  of  the 
.  delegates.  With  these  proceedings, 
and  with  those  of  the  9th  March, 
.  Mr.  Oliver  had  no  connexion  what- 
ever. He  had  never  been  sent  to 
the  country,  to  encourage  the  dis- 
affected to  commit  acts  of  treason. 
It  might  be  that  the  appearance  of 
a  person  in  the  character  which  he 
assumed — that  of  a  delegate  from 
London — ^would  have  the  effect  in 
some  instances  to  encourage  the  con- 
spirators; but  he  apprehended  the 
government  were  justified,  if  they 
had  reason  to  believe  that  such  de- 
signs were  in  contemplation  as 
tlicy  had  been  informed  of,  to  send 
down  somebody  so  see  what  the  par- 
tics  were  about.  Oliver  was  direct- 
ed to  go  the^e  for  this  purpose,  and 


not  to  excite  those  on  whoilt  he ' 
to  be  a  spy  to  any  acts  of  a  crimi- 
nal nature.  The  fact  was,  he  was 
applied  to  by  a  delegate  from  the 
country — a  leading  man  and  a  well- 
known  character,  to  satisfy  himself 
of  the  spirit  which  existed  where  be 
had  been ;  and  he  was  told  that  if 
London  would  not  unite  with  them, 
the  people  of  the  country  were  de- 
termined to  risk  a  rising  by  theni- 
selves.  Mr.  Oliver  baa  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  them  before  this  de- 
legate and  another  leading  man 
introduced  him  to  them*  'Hie  per- 
son connected  with  the  delegate  nad 
been  about  to  leave  the  country; 
but  understanding  the  effort  was 
immediately  to  be  made,  he  deter- 
mined to  remain,  in  order  to  co- 
operate with  the  conspirators*  Mr. 
Oliver  was  then  invited  to  go  into 
the  country;  and  on  this  he  com- 
municated to  government  what  had 
passed,  whether  he  ought  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  or  not* 
He  was  authorized  to  do  so,  but  no 
one  had  been  base  enough  to  di- 
rect him  to  exctte  them  to  acts  of 
violence,  and  so  far  as  government 
had  been  informed  of  his  proceed- 
ings he  had  not  done  this.  Those 
who  now  complained  Mr.  Oliver's 
conduct  had  been  so  very  impro- 
per— those  whose  only  object  was 
parliamentary  •  reform— had  never 
taken  Mr.  Oliver  by  the  throat,  and 
earned  him  before  a  magistrate, 
when  he  ventured  to  avow  deigns 
of  a  different  character.  It  never 
occurred  to  them  to  do  this,  and  his 
conduct  was  passed  quietly  over.  At 
Nottingham  it  was  clear  that  Mr. 
Oliver  was  not  concerned  in  the  ri- 
sing which  it  was  intended  should 
take  place  on  Whit-Monday,  and 
which  was  afterwards  put  off  till 
the  Dth  of  June.  He  left  the  coun- 
try before  the  deliberations  of  May 
23i  on  the  subject  of  therisingy  and 

did 
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M  not  leave  London  on  bis  return 
till  the  evening  of  that  da/,  after 
the  discussion  was  over.  What  had 
taken  place^  therefore,  on  that  oc- 
casion could  not  be  brought  home 
to  him.  What  Mr*  Oliver  had  or 
had  not  done  while  in  the  country* 
k  was  impossible  for  minbters  to 
tell  exactly;  bnt  this  he  (lord  Cas« 
tlerea^h)  knew,  he  had  had  no  in* 
stn&ctions  to  take  the  part  he  was 
irported  to  have  taken^  It  was 
not  known  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  that  which  was  impated  to  hiro, 
and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
his  exertions  had  materially  con- 
tributed to  prevent  the  intended  ex- 
plosion of  June  9.  He  thought  the 
infonnation  of  the  man  was  entitled 
to  considerable  credit.  With  re^ 
spect  to  the  numbers,  the  delegate, 
who  had  introduced  Oliver,  had 
given  very  large  and  magnificent 
reports  of  them;  and  the  numbers 
stated  by  Oliver  to  the  persons  he 
iras  represented  to  have  invited  to 
rebel,  were  the  same  as  those  men- 
tioned to  him  by  the  delegate*  He 
entsred  his  protest  against  the  sy- 
stem of  imputation  ou  government 
for  talcing  the  measures  necessary  to 
prevent  rebellion.  Wov  they  to 
stt£Eer  it  to  take  the  field  before  they 
attempted  to  counteract  its  eflfects  i 
he  thought  that  the  contrary  was 
Aetr  duty.  All  information  had 
not  been  received  from  common 
flfues,  but  many  persons  had  consi- 
dered it  their  duty  to  communicate 
what  they  knew.  He  blamed  the 
neteonpc  to  throw  odium  on  such 
penoDs  at  calculated  to  prevent  in- 
dividuals fit>m  combg  forward. 
The  measure  now  proposed  to  be 
renewed  had  ahready  rendered  con- 
jideraMe  service.  From  the  judge- 
mei|t  of  all  magistrates  it  had  check- 
ed insmiectian»  and  been  more  ef- 
fectiTe  than  any  of  Ae  other  mea- 
sures adopted  by  pailiament*    It 


operated  as  the  house  must  have 
wished  it,  as  a  preventive  to  offence 
rather  than  as  a  punishment.  It 
had  occasioned  a  considerable  de- 
crease of  mischief,  and  if  continued 
would  prove  a  sufficient  remedy  to 
the  evils  by  which  the  peace  of  the 
country  was  menaced. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  rose,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  stating  facts  which  would 
prevent  the  house  from  adopting  a 
measure  so  vicious  in  principle.  If 
he  should  advance  any  thing  incor- 
rectly, he  hoped  he  should  tmmedi- 
atly  be  set  right  by  the  other  gen- 
tlemen who  had  had  access  to  the 
same  information.  If  he  were  to  say 
that  he  believed  Oliver  sug;gestec^ 
formed,  and  first  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  an  insurrection  in  the  coun- 
try, he  should  say  that  viMch  he  did 
not  credit.  He  did  not  conceive 
that  Oliver  had  first  conceived  the 
pkn,  but  he  had  had  predecessors  in 
that  laudable  course.  Who  they 
were  he  could  not  tell;  but  a  num* 
ber  of  persons  seemed  to  have  been 
in  the  confidence  of  ^overomen^ 
and  the  magistrates,  with  whom  he 
was  unacquainted;  he  should  only 
name  one,  whom  he  had  authority 
to  name,  as  he  had  been  examined 
personally  in  the  committee,  and 
his  case  had  already  been  brought 
before  the  house.  He  meant  Oli- 
ver. The  intended  movements  at 
Manchester  had  been  stated  on  evi* 
dence  which  had  induced  the  com- 
mittee to  bdieve  them  true.  The 
names  of  particular  individuals  had 
been  mentioned,  but  the  informal 
tionled  to  the  knowledge  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  a  very  different  kind  from 
that  mentioned  in  the  house;  erne 
of  a  more  bloody  and  diabolical 
character  than  had  ever  existed,  but 
which  did  not  seem  to  have  the  least 
political  object  in  view.  It  was  the 
association  of  die  Luddites.  It  had 
commenced  some  years  agp>  and 
L  4  still 
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BtilUontinued;and  jdl  the  most  atro^ 
^ious  suggestions  which  had  been 
madp  at  the  meetings  of  the  discon* 
Jtentedf  had  proceeded  from  Lud* 
dites  who  had  mixed  themselves 
with  those  assemblies.  It  was  pto* 
bable  that  their  advice  had  had 
some  effect*  but  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  had  ever 
nitended  to  engage  in  such  designs, 
Their  only;  object  was,  to  induce  go* 
yernment  to  adopt  the  measures 
which  the^  thought  necessary  for 
their  relief.  It  was  to  be  under* 
stood  that  the  committee  afErmed 
nothing  of  its  own  knowledge:  it 
stated  things  to  have  taken  place» 
J)ut  gave  no  information  respectmg 
their  causes  or  their  chief  actors.  In 
the  month  of  March  last*  a  person 
.had  come  to  London,  calling  him* 
self  a  delegate  from  the  country. 
He  had  applied  to  a  man  then  in 
;London9  but  now  in  America,  say> 
tng  that  the  people  of  the  country 
felt  the  evils  of  their  situation  most 
grievously;  that  tliey  were  tired  of 
joie  government,  and  ready  to  throw 
off  their  alle&ftance.  He  then  asked 
what  was  wt  state  of  things  in 
liondon*  and  the  disposition  of  the 
people  to  concur  in  the  same  end. 
The  answer  was,  "that  things  were 
not  in  the  same  way  in  London,  nor 
xhe  people  in  the  same  disposition.^' 
.Thie  person  addressed  added,  "that 
lie  intended  never  more  to  trouble 
iiis  head  on  the  subject,  but  would 
leave  London  and  England  itself.'' 
.He  had  accordingly  done  su.  The 
delegate,  the  person  applied  to,  and 
•H  friend,  agreed  to  leave  London 
for  the  country  together,  and  hav- 
ing made  the  acquaintance  of  Oli- 
ver, consented  to  take  him  with 
tliem.  They  quitted  London  all 
Jbur  together;  but  before  they  did 
so,  Oliver  applied  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  revealed  all  he  knew,  and 
a^ked  permission  to  go  ¥dth  the  de- 


legate«  The  secreuty  of  state  gave 
him  that  permission^  and  he  went 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  country 
and  report  to  government.  In  Jos* 
tice,  he  must  say,  that  it  did  not 
in  the  least  appear  that  the  secreta* 
ry  of  state  had  desired  this  man  to 
do  any  act  which  might  induce 
others  to  engage  in  criminal  pro* 
ceedings. — After  staying  a  while  in 
the  coi)intry,  the  person  first  applied 
to  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Ame- 
ricat  and  his  friend  returned  to 
London.  The  del^ate  remained 
and  introduced  Oliver  to  the  disaf- 
fected, as  a  man  in  whom  they 
might  place  the  most  implicit  fidth^ 
as  a  second  self.  He  was  received 
as  such,  and  became  accredited  to 
them  as  the  London  delegate,  and 
consequently  acquired  high  distinc- 
tinn  amongst  them.  He  remained 
In  the  country  one  month,  for  he 
had  left  London  on  the  )7th  of 
Apri],  and  came  back  the  17th  of 
May.  Appearing  as  the  London 
representative,  he  was  frequently 
asked  as  to  die  disposition  of  the 
people,  the  number  of  friends  which 
the  disaffected  might  have  in  the 
metropolis,  their  strength,  and  the 
assistance  which  might  be  expected 
from  them.  These  questions  he 
evaded  as  well  as  he  could,  and 

§ave  the  inquirers  to  understand 
lat  he  was  not  come  to  inform 
them  how  many  friends  they  had 
in  London,  but  had  been  sent  by 
the  London  conspirators  to  ascer- 
tain the  strength  of  their  friends  in 
the  country,  and  their  disposittoa 
^o  join  them*  He  suted  mat  the 
.Londoners  would  not  start  first» 
but  that  the  country  people  must 
commence  the  insurrection,  and  if 
they  could  stand,  for  three  days, 
then  they  would  be  joined  by  me 
Londoners.  Some  of  his  constitu* 
ents  had  repn&sented,  diat  in  llie 
eastern  division  of  London  75,000 
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men  wen  ready  to  rise»  asd  in  the 
western  75,000  more-in  all  1 5O9OOO. 
But  when  asked  on  the  subject,  he 
contented  himself  with  saying,  that 
about  "0,000  had  been  assembled 
at  Spafields,  and  were  no  doubt  all 
friends  to  the  cause.  Could  anf 
thing  be  more  likely  to  induce  tlie 
people  of  the  country  to  acts  of  in- 
surrection, than  for  a  person  who 
represented  himself  as  the  delegate 
from  London*  to  tell  them  that  tlie 
country  must  rise  first,  and  that  the 
metropolis  would  follow  its  exam* 
pie?  He  did  not  charge  ministers 
With  having  given  these  orders,  but 
he  showed  what  were  likely  to  be 
the  efiiects  of  the  conduct  of  this 
Oliver.  He  had  interrogated  this 
man  himself  in  the  committc^e,  and 
liad  asked  him— *'  When  you  talk 
of  sending  to  London  to  ascertain 
the  disposition  of  the  people,  do 
you  know,  or  did  you  ever  hear  of 
any  society  or  association  there  in* 
tezided  to  co-operate  with  the  disaf- 
fected in  the  country  i'*  The  an- 
swer was ;  "  I  do  not,  and  I  never 
did.'*  He  asked  him  then;  "Do 
you  know  of  any  gentleman  in  town 
or  country  of  any  rank  and  fortune, 
who  was  ready  to  join  and  assist 
the  conspiracy  ?**  The  same  answer 
was  returned :  </ 1  do  not,  and  I  ne- 
ver  did.**  "  Has  the  name  of  any 
person  been  communicated  to  you, 
as  theor^n  through  whom  the  dis- 
.affected  m  town  might  hold  a  cor- 
respondence with  those  in  the  coun- 
try?** The  reply  was  again;  "I 
.know  of  no  such  name,  for  none 
has  ever  been  communicated  to 
me.**  This  showed  how  things  had 
.been  worked  up  in  the  country,  and 
how  despicable  the  force  of  those 
persons  must  be,  when  not  only  no 
aisociation,'but  no  individual  of  any 
rank  or  fortune  in  the  country  was 
^inclined  to  support  them.  This 
'lpt<)Ted  that  there  was  no  reason  for 


making  such  an  im-oad  in  the  con- 
stitution, as  to  continue  for  six  weeks 
after  the  openin?  of  next  session  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus. 
That  some  disposition  to  rise  existed 
in  certain  districts  was  undoubtedly 
the  case;  but  was  that  a  reason  why 
the  punishment  should  be  extended 
to  all  England?  He  did  not  think 
the  measure  proposed  calculated  to 
put  an  end  to  the  disturbances.  Le* 
gislation  adapted  to  places  and  to 
offences  would  alone  be  eflfectire. 
It  was  incumbent  on  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  sift  out  to  the  bottom 
that  system  of  Luddism^  to  prose* 
cute  its  members  without  mercy,  and 
to  put  down  tlie  system  altogether. 
Until  then,  the  country  would  ne* 
ver  enjoy  complete  tranquillity.  It 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  hang  a 
man  or  two,  but  to  put  down  the  sy- 
stem altogether;  for  those^  wretches 
had  wrought  their  minds  to  such  a 
degree  of  indifference,  not  only  to 
the  property,  but  to  the  lives  of 
others,  that  for  a  small  sum,  even  as 
low  as  twenty  shillings,  they  would 
bind  themselves  to  shoot  any  indi- 
vidual whom  they  had  never  seen 
before.  This  was  the  first  time,  in 
the  history  of  England,  that  bands 
of  Englishmen  would  hire  them- 
selves to  destroy  their  fellow-crca- 
tures.  To  suspend  tlie  habeas  cor« 
pus,  to  render  every  man's  liberty 
precarious,  and  subject  to  the  will 
of  a  minister  of  state,  would  not 
produce  the  intended  effect.  It 
would,  on  the  contrarv,  tend  to  in- 
crease crimes,  by  exciting  a  stronger 
feeling  amongst  tlie  ignorant  classes 
against  a  government  that  adopted 
such  measures.  And  what  good 
would  result  from  taking  up  a  sus- 
pected character,  and  turning  him 
loose  on  the  country  six  months  af- 
ter ?  It  would  be  a  totally  mistaken 
legislation.  The  only  thin^  n^es* 
sary  would  be>  to  enact  capital  ^ 
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nalties  for  those  crimes  to  ^ich  he 
had  allttded.  He  should  now  ask 
the  house,  whether  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  insurrectionary  proceedings 
in  the  country  had  been  impelled 
by  the  appearance  of  Oliver,  as  a 
delegate  from  London  $  and  whe- 
ther the  necessity  of  the  measure 
^Tas  not  lessened  by  the  fact,  that 
no  single  association  or  indiridual 
was  found  in  London  ready  to  as- 
sist the  insurgents  >  In  181t{»  state- 
ments infinitely  stronger,  and  bear- 
ing a  more  decided  character  of 
treason  and  rebellion,had  been  made 
by  the  secret  committee,  but  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  was 
not  thought  of,  as  it  would  have 
l>een  entirely  inapplicable.  He  was 
convinced  that  there  did  not  exist 
greater  necessity  at  present  for  sur- 
tendering  for  a  lime  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  than  at  that  period. 

Mr.  Legh  Keck  stated,  that  the 
magistrates,  and  those  who  were 
best  acquainted  with  the  local  cir- 
cumstances of  the  disturbed  districts, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  only  mea- 
sttre  which  could  effectively  repress 
insurrection,  was  the  suspension  of 
die  habeas  corpus.  He  then  vindica- 
ted xhe  magistrates  from  the  charge 
of  inactivity,  and  contended  that 
they  exposed  even  their  lives  in  the 
fulfilment  of  their  duties.  It  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  ordinary 
laws  to  put  down  Luddism.  He 
maintained,  though  he  did  not  know 
him  personally,  that  Oliver's  moral 
character  was  subject  to  no  imputa- 
tion.— He  then  stated  that  the  grand 
juries  of  Leicester,  Derby  and  Not- 
tingham, had  recommended  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  frame  breaking 
bill,  as  the  only  remedy  capable  ct 
^unteracting  existing  evils. 

Mr.  Abercrorobie  had  never  heard 
ai  less  convincing  speech.  The  ho- 
nourable member  had  dealt  in  as- 
•truonsy  but  without  giving  anj 


reason  to  prove  theffi,  or  if  he  Al/ 
his  reason  went  directly  against  the 
assertions  which  he  had  made.  Hxi» 
be  had  stated  that  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  magistrates,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpuis  act  was 
the  only  measure  which  could  prove 
effective,  and  then -he  added,  that 
the  grand  juries  of  Leicester,  Derby 
and  Nottingham,  had  recommend- 
ed the  re-enactment  of  the  frame 
breaking  bill  as  the  only  remedy  to 
existing  daneers,  and  that  at 'the 
very  time  when  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  was  in  force.  'Thtf 
gave  a  forcible  contradiction  to  the 
necessity  of  that  measure.  As  to 
Oliver,  he  was  astonished,  after  what 
had  been  heard  of  him  this  night, 
that  any  man  could  be  found  in  mat 
house  to  say,  that  his  moral  charac- 
ter was  unimpeached.  He  objected 
to  intrusting  powers  like  die  pre- 
sent to  a  person  against  whom  sf> 
many  constitutions  Questions  had 
lately  been  raised.  He  alluded  to 
the  case  of  die  Reading  jail,  lord 
Sidmouth's  circular,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  Olirer.  He  maintained 
that  as  long  as  ministers  suspended 
the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  brought 
on  trials  for  constructive  treason, 
they  would  obtain  no  convictions, 
but  would  contribute  to  alienate  the 
hearts  of  the  people  from  their  go- 
vernment* 

Mr.  Legh  Keck  explained. 

Mr.  Barclay  contended,  that  the 
noble  lord  had  magnified  die  greai>> 
ness  of  the  evil,  and  dimmished  tiie 
strength  of  the  laws  already  in  ex* 
istence  to  repress  it.  The  tepcatt 
alone  was  sufficient  to  prove  the  to- 
tal imbecility  of  the  persons  repr^ 
sented  as  combining  to  overturn  tbe 
government.  He  agreed  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  that  the 
state  of  the  countnr  was  improving, 
and  thougbt  that  that  imnrovement 
vrottld  act  most  effiectiTeiy  tmihurds 
pnttios 
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patdbg  down  msnrrectiony  without 
any  measure  like  die  present. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  felt  as  much  re- 
luctance as  any  man  to  suspend  for 
a  while  the  best  bulwark  of  our 
constitution,  but  thought  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  that  the  safety  of  the 
country  rendered  such  a  measure 
necessary.  He  contended  that  the 
£sturbances  in  the  country  were  not 
the  effect  of  mere  Luddism,but  thai 
they  bore  a  strong  political  charac- 
ter. They  were  managed  by  men, 
not  indeed  of  property,  but  of  con- 
siderable energy  of  mind,  who 
worked  on  a  people  already  open 
to  seduction  by  its  own  distresses. 
They  mi^ht  thus  produce  a  spirit 
fo  dissatisfaction  through  the  vast 
body  of  the  people,  and  that  most 
▼amable  of  all  classes,  the  working 
dass.  He  contended  diat  the  evi- 
dence did  not  deny  that  individuals 
might  be  connect^  with  the  insur- 

Sfnts  in  the  country,  but  merely 
at  Oliver  knew  nothing  of  any 
such  person  or  association.  **  If  (ob- 
served the  honourable  gentleman) 
^ere  had  been  no  connexion  with 
London,  why  should  the  people  of 
Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood 
have  sat  watching  the  coming  in  of 
the  mails,  when  they  hoped  that 
the  tower  and  the  bank  would  be 
taken  ?  ^  He  had  not  found  any  well 
a£fected  person  having  any  strong 
objection  to  the  measure.  If  it 
yreit  entirely  left  at  the  disposal  of 
ministers,  like  the  httres  de  cachet 
hi  a  neighbouring  country,  then  it 
might  be  dangerous,  as  it  might 
more  likely  be  abused.  But  he  did 
not  consider  it  in  that  point  of  view. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  mea- 
sure  would  be  stronger  than  when 
'first  enacted,  as  it  would  continue 
whilst  die  parliament  did  not  sit: 
1>nt  any  abuse  vnc^uld  be  speedily 
discovered  and  discussed  in  the  house 
at  its  rrni^itm.'  "Chere  would  be 


great  danger  in  allowing  those  per- 
sons, who  had  already  oeen  taken 
up  and  prevented  from  doing  more 
mischief,  again  to  be  let  loose  among 
the  lower  order — again  to  return  to 
theu*  noxious  practices — again  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  society,  aifti 
perhaps  execute  their  plans  for  the 
subversion  of  the  constitution .  When 
he  considered  what  had  been  al» 
readv  done  by  those  persons,  how 
mucn  more  had  been  attempted— 
the  attempts  to  debauch  the  sol- 
dier y-^Members  might  laugh,  biit 
which  of  them  would  laugh  at  be- 
ing reminded  that  by  these  verv  at- 
tempts the  individuals  had  oeen 
brought  to  trial,  and  had  so  nearly 
paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  ?  And 
was  this  matter  of  laughter?  Upon 
the  whole  question,  when  he  consi- 
dered the  contents  of  the  first  re- 
r,  and  also  of  the  second— when 
reflected  how  materially  the 
peace  of  society,  and  the  existence 
of  good  order  depended  on  furnish- 
ing the  government  with  power  to 
punish  the  disorderly — when  he 
considered  die  awful  responsibility 
incurred  by  government  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  powers,  he  could  not 
but  vote  for  this  bill. 

Lord  Althorpe. — The  speech  of 
thehonourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  although  very  eloquent,  had 
yet  completely  failed  in  convincing 
him  of  the  necessity  of  fumishitig 
the  executive  government  with  the 
very  great  powers  which  they  now 
demanded.  He  thought  that  mi- 
nisters had  entirely  failed  in  making 
out  such  a  case  as  to  justify  the  ne- 
cessity of  granting  those  powers. 
Even  if  all  that  the  reports  of  the 
committees  contained  was  allowed 
to  be  true,  a  sufficient  case  had  not 
been  made  out.  But  when  it  wtu 
considered  how  very  much  the  fac|s 
alleged  m  the  reports  had  been  mis- 
taken, the  case  agamst  this  bill  Wtfii 
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noch  sttoager«  In  the  first  report 
it  was  said  that  the  disafiected  in 
the  metropolis  had  assumed  the 
French  revolutionary  emblems^  but 
it  had  been  proved  that  this  was 
not  the  case;  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  flags  and  cockade  of  the 
rioters  were  notof  theFrenchcolours» 
hut  green*  white  and  red,  adopted 
from  some  absurd  notions  about 
nature,  truth,  and  justice.  He  trust* 
ed  that  many  of  those  who  had  sup- 
ported this  bill  in  the  early  period 
«f  the  session  would  vote  against  it 
now,  for  there  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  intrusting  the  execu- 
tive with  such  extraordinary  pow- 
ers  during  the  session  of  parliament, 
and  continuing  those  powers  du* 
Tine  its  prorogation*  To  talk  of 
confidence  in  government  was  no 
argument  when  the  question  was 
about  the  safeguard  of  the  consti- 
tution. It  was  also  to  be  observed, 
that  this  act  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  exertions  of  magistrates, 
to  whom  it  gave  no  new  power. 
On  the  whole,  he  hoped  the  house 
-would  see  the  necessity  of  rejecting 
this  bilL 

Shr  Samuel  Romilly*— "The  noble 
lord  who  opened  this  debate  said, 
ht  thought  that  all  those  who  voted 
for  this  measure  in  the  early  part  of 
this  Mssion,  must  also  give  their 
vote  for  the  bill  now  hefort  the 
house*  Indeed  the  noble  lord  went 
Airther,  and  calculated  that  some  of 
those  «^o  had  opposed  the  passing 
of  the  former  biiLmust  agree  to  the 
ene  now  before  the  house."  Under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
bowever«  it  really  seemed  to  him, 
diat  this  was  a  verv  unwarranuble 
assumption.  For  nis  own  part,  he 
had  paid  great  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject; be  had  examined  the  facts» 
and  considered  with  all  his  powers, 
llitts  much  he  would  sayt  that  if 
:hedxoHgfat  the  mewire  now  pro* 


posed  expedient,  ht  would  before 
nave  voted  for  it.    But  it  was  to  be 
considered  what  the  natnre  of  the 
measure  was.    It  was  not  merely 
the  habeas  corpus  act  vrfikh  they 
were  called  upon  to  suspend  ;  but 
it  was  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  it- 
self«-it  was  also  to  uke  away  the 
trial  by  jury.    What  then  was  the 
house  about  to  do  ?  They  were  coa» 
senting  to  take  away  the  benefits  of 
the  constitution  for  an  unlimited 
period*     This  was  particularly  ob» 
served  with  respect  to  the  duration 
of  the  measure,  that  it  was  indefi^ 
nite.    The  suspension  was  to  conp> 
tinue  as  long  as  it  should  please  the 
executive  government ;— -that  was 
to  say,  till  parliament  should  meet 
again,and  tnat  might  be  tillNovem- 
ber  or  till  January,  or  till  March 
•—in  short,  as  long  as  the  government 
pleased.  If  the  bill  was  to  be  passed, 
at  least,  he  hoped,  a  clause  would 
be  introduced  to  limit  the  time  of 
its  duration  till  December,  or  some 
other  period  less  distant*     But  the 
measure  had   been  already  trie^l 
and  how  would  experience  support 
it  ?  Had  it  been  found  succesoiil? 
The  noble  lord's  argument  for  the 
bill  now,   did  not  look  very  like 
this.    The  noble  lord  said,  those 
who  supported  the  bill  before,  must 
support  it  now,  on  account  of  **  the 
augmented  extent  of  the  conspira- 
cies," as  the  noble  lord  phrased  it* 
So  it  seemed  conspiracies  had  gtown 
up  under  the  operations  of  this  bilL 
For  his  own  part,  this  seemed  to 
him  very  natural*    The  operadons 
of  this  bill  gave  the  peopU  a  real 
grievance  to  complain  of*    The  de- 
signing and  the  mischievous  had 
now  a  real  handle  with  which  to 
work  oh  the  minds  of  the  ignoranL 
They  were  not  now  obliged  to  hunt 
back  to  the  reign  of  king  John  ftr 
some    imi^inary  grievance;    for 
BOW  trial  by  jury  was  done  awav 
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witb— dte  system  of  gOTeroinent 
acQBg  by  spies  was  avowed.  That 
things  should  be  come  to  such  a 
pass,  that  in  the  British  honse  of 
commons  the  system  of  spies  was 
openly  avowed,  was  traly  a  most 
melancholy  consideration  ;  it  was 
what  must  excite  and  ought  to  ex- 
cite more  discontent  than  such  mea- 
sures as  this  bill  ought  to  suppress 
or  could  keep  down.  He  was  one 
of  those  on  whom  the  first  veport  of 
die  secret  committee  had  made  a 
great  impression ;  but  upon  a  more 
minute  inquiry  and  more  grave  con- 
sideration he  had  changed  his  opi- 
nion. Having  compared  the  facts 
which  came  out  in  an  authentic 
^ape  on  the  late  trials,  with  the 
statements  in  that  report,  his  con* 
fidence  in  it  had  been  much  shaken. 
Was  it  possible,  that  after  all  that 
was  said  in  it  about  conspiracies 
and  delegates,  one  circuit  and  one 
quarter  sessions  had  taken  place 
without  one  trial  ?  that  govern- 
ment had  even  avoided  bringing 
any  one  case  to  trial !  At  Manches- 
ter no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  persons  had  been  arrested.  Of 
these  only  a  few  were  indicted ;  and 
even  these  few  were  not  brought  to 
trial,  for  the  government  caused 
writs  of  certiorari  to  be  sued  out  to 
prevent  the  trials,  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent the  good  eSect  which  must 
ensoe  from  making  examples  of  the 
CT^ty,  or  rather  to  prevent  it  from 
Sein^  seen  that  facu  had  been  gteat- 
ly  misrepresented.  But  what  per- 
sons had  been  convicted  for  this? 
What  toals  had  there  been  I  Only 
one*  And  that  one  solitary  case 
was  for  a  libel  on  the  passing  of  the 
former  bSll-*a  libel,  he  mignt  say, 
provoked  (not  that  he  meant  this  as 
anyjustSficai^onof  that  case),  but 
in  a  manner  provoked^-certainly 
caused  by  tbe  passing  of  this  act* 
The  case  he  aUoded  to  was  that  o^ 


Wooler.  In  arguing  against  the  ne- 
cessity or  the  policy  of  this  mea- 
sure It  was  not  necessary  to  go  fur- 
ther than  the  last  report  of  the  com- 
mittee.   There  were  two  passages 
in  it  which  he  must  beg  leave  to 
read  to  the  house.     They  were 
these:— **< Your  committee  cannot 
contemplate  what  has  passed  in  the 
country,  even  since  the  date  of  their 
former  report,  without  the  most  se- 
rious apprehensions/'   *'  It  appears 
to  your  committee,  that  the  utmost 
confidence  prevailed  among  the  de- 
legates as  to  the  ultimate  attaip- 
ment  of  their  object ;  that  the  suc- 
cessive arrests  of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal leaders,  though  they  occa- 
sioned momentary  ciisappointment, 
did  not  extinguish  the  spirit  of  in- 
surrection or  the  hopes  of  success.'* 
What,  then,  did  all  this  prove? 
Did  it  not  show  that  the  effscts  of 
this  bjU  were  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  object  in  view ;  and  that  it  pro^ 
duced  no  permanent  good  effect  ? 
It  appeared  that  there  was  no  want 
of  leaders.  So  long  as  there  were  any 
disaflfected,  thev  would  not  want  a 
leader.     The    honourable  gentle- 
man (Mr.  W.)   seemed  to  forget 
that  by  an  act  passed  in  the  begm- 
ning  of  this  session,  all  those  dele* 
gates  were  made  liable  tp  transpor- 
tation.    He  then  went  on  to,  con-^ 
fute  from  facts  what  was  said  about 
Luddism  ;   maintaining  that  that 
unfortunate  system  had  taken  such 
deep  root  in  the  country,  that  if 
the  bill  was  to  be  passed  to  put  an 
end  to  that  dreadful  system,  its  du- 
ration must  not  be  for  a  few  months, 
but  for  several  years.    As  to  that 
part  of  the  report  which  treated  .of 
the  situation  of  London,  it  was  said, 
that  **no  specific  information  has 
been  laid  before  your  committee  rf 
the  existence  of  any  body  of  men, 
associated  in  the  metropolis,  with 
whom  the  disaQected  in  me-country 
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appear  to  be  actiag  in  concert*  or 
to  hold  communication/'  What 
he  alluded  here  to  particularly  was 
the  use  of  the  words  "  no  specific 
information."  If  there  was  no  spe^- 
ttfic  information  before  the  com- 
mittee on  that  subject,  he  was  en- 
titled to  assume*  Uiat  there  was  no 
information  at  all  worth  any  notice. 
How  his  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
W.)  could  say,  after  all  the  peti- 
tions on  the  table  of  the  house- 
after  the  petition  presented  the  other 
night  from  the  merchants  and 
bankers  of  a  town  which  his  ho- 
nourable friend  once  represented; 
— howy  after  all  this,  he  could  say 
that  none  but  the  disaffected  op- 
posed the  measure,  was  more  than 
Zfee  could  conceive.  He  could  aot 
but  consider  it  as  one  of  the  worst 
signs  of  the  times,  that  undue 
powers'  should  not  be  considered 
with  a  view  to  their  particular  na- 
ture and  tendency,  but  to  the  hands 
to  which  they  were  intrusted.  Of 
what  tyrant  the  most  detestable  who 
ever  lived  had  it  not  at  some  time 
been  said,  that  the  powers  which 
he  abused  might  be  safely  trusted 
to  him?  As  for  this  particular  case^ 
he  had  a  high  respect  for  the  private 
character  of  the  noble  lord,  to 
whom  the  powers  conferred  by  this 
bill  would  be  more  immediately  in- 
trusted ;  but  as  to  his  public  acts, 
for  them  he  had  no  respect  what- 
ever.— Bad  as  the  effects  of  this  bill 
would  be  to  England — to  Scotland 
they  would  be  infinitely  worse.  By 
its  operation  the  benefits  of  the 
wrongous  imprisonment  act  would 
be  completely  taken  away.  The 
general  disposition  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  was  eood  and  loyai,  al« 
though  it  had  been  much  misrepre- 
^nted.  To  prove  this,  he  referred 
to  the  address  lately  presented  to 
the  prince  resent  by  the  general 
assembly  of  uie  church  of  Scot- 


land«  The  noble  lord  affected  to. 
talk  of  the  perilous  responsibility  in- 
curred by  government  in  bein^  in- 
vested widi  such  extraordinary 
powers.  This  really  almost  seemed 
as  if  the  noble  lord  was  amusin^^ 
himself  at  the  expense  of  the  house. 
When  even  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons imprisoned  under  these  powers 
were  refused,  did  they  talk  of  re^ 
sponsibility  \  Was  there  any  man 
who  doubted  that  this  would  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  an  act  of  indemnity  \ 
The  present  administration  had 
gained  very  much  by  this  measure* 
The  present  session  would  have 
passed  in  a  very  different  way,  if 
this  greatest  of  all  questions  had 
not  been  forced  upon  the  house.  Ix>> 
deed,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues 
owed  their  continuance  in  office  to 
these  measures.  The  country  was 
reduced  to  a  dreadful  situation,  and 
its  prospects  had  become  indeed 
melancholy.  The  nation  was  di. 
vided  into  two  opposite  parties. 
The  people,  by  their  violence,  gave 
the  government  an  opportunity  of 
strengthening  its  hands;  and  the 
government,  by  the  violence  of  its 
measures,  exasperated  the  people. 
Where  this  would  end  God  alone 
could  know  ;  but  part  of  the  effect 
of  such  a  system  was  to  take  away 
respect  for  all  governments;  for, 
when  ministers  were  accused,  their 
course  was  to  show  that  their  pre- 
decessors had  done  what  was  as  oad 
or  worse.  The  effect  of  this  was 
plain.  If  ever  tumults  should 
arise,  there  would  be  no  one  to 
whom  the  people  could  look  up 
with  confidence.  They  would  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
wretched  adventurers  whom  the 
times  should  produce,  and  whom 
that  dreadful  crisis  would  force  into 
notice.  To  that  disastrous  state  he 
feared  we  were  now  hastening.—^ 
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When  It  arriveid^  wbtch  migbtf— 
God  forbid  it  ever  should — then  in- 
deed would  that  responsibility  which 
the  noble  lord  now  idly  talked  of, 
fall  upon  him  and  his  colleagues, 
and  Uiey  would  deeply  repent  the 
course  which  they  bad  pursued. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  explained. 

.  Mr,  Bankes  was  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  answering  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  (sir  Samuel 
Romilly) ;  but  he  spoke  shortly  in 
favour  of  the  bill,  contending  that 
k  was  more  necessary  during  the 
proro^tion,  than  during  the  sitting 
ofporliament. 

Lord  Milton  spoke  strongly 
against  the  bill.  He  lamented  that 
tn  supporting  the  bill  in  the  early 
part  ot  the  session,  he  had  been  ob- 
liged to  differ  from  his  dearest 
friends,  but  was  now  happy  to 
agree  with  them  in  reprobating  the 
proposed  measure,  as  ne  considered 
it  both  unnecessary  and  impolitic* 
I— He  wished  to  force  ministers  to 
do  justice  by  punishing  those  who 
have  been  criminal,  which  would 
do  more  to  restore  tranquillity  than 
anything  else  that  could  be  adopted. 
It  was  a  bill  of  attainder  which  de- 
prived the  people  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  history  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act  proved  that  it  was 
our  barrier  against  the  power  of  the 
crown,  which  had  always  increased. 
He  knew  no  ministry  who  were  not 
inclined  to  increase  that  power.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  thought  that 
the  greatest  harm  that  had  been 
done  to  this  country  was  the  Ian* 
guage  and  the  publications  that  had 
been  held  and  circulated.  Nothing 
could  tend  more  to  degrade  autho- 
rity than  to  make  the  people  be- 
lieve, that  such  an  act  as  that  of 
the  habeas  corpus  was  of  little  or 
m)  value.  He  would  much  rather 
place  this  power  in  the  han^s  of 
James  IL  gr  ministers  who  would 


abuse  it,  tlian  in  the  hands  of  d^osft 
who  profess  to  use  the  measure 
mildly.  Let  us  only  restore  pro* 
sperity  to  the  countxj,  and  we 
should  hear  no  more  of  disafiection 
or  alarms. 

Mr.  Courtenay  (of  Exeter) 
thought  it  was  gifingan  unfair  re< 

Eresentatlon  of  what  nad  passed  on 
is  side  of  the  house,  to  assert  that 
the  powers  to  be  vested,  in  ministers 
were  likely  to  be  abused.  He  went 
at  some  length  into  ,a  general  de- 
fence of  the  measure,  and  said,  he 
gave  credit  to  the  sentiments  in  tho 
report,  which  he  conceived  spok^ 
the  fair  sense  of  the  evidence.  If 
he  found  the  evil  existing  in  five  or 
six  counties  in  England,  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  leave  the  whole 
of  the  other  parts  exposed  to  tho 
influence  of  the  meditated  mis* 
chiefs. 

Sir  John  Newport  was  against  the 
farther  suspension,  and  of  coursQ 
would  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  W.  Elliot  would  pass  by  tho 
grounds  of  the  measure  being,  an 
encroachment  on  the  constitution. 
The  parliament  having  reserved  to 
itself  the  right  of  renewing  the  act, 
the  point  at  issue  now  was,  whether 
we  were  in  sufficient  security  to 
abandon  the  measures  which  bad 
protected  us.  It  had  been  proved 
that  there  was  a  system  in  action  to 
corrupt,  morally  and  politically, 
the  most  extensive  and  efficient  part 
of  our  population.  The  danger 
which  he  felt,  djd  not  result  from 
partial  disturbances,,  but.  from  the 
peculiar  mind  and  disposition  ofthe 
people ;  for  who  cou]d  observe  th^ 
conduct  of  the  delegates  without 
feeling  that  precaution  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  ?-^If  this  principle 
were  let  alone,  it  would  work  fron^ 
low  hands  into  higher  classes  of  the 
community.  There  were  men  who 
had  considerable  influence  on  the 
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public  mind.T- Nobody  could  doubt 
that  the  object  of  the  Manchester  ex- 
pedition  wasforce.  Thedemaeogues 
harangued,  the  people  followed. 
Then  the  detention  of  the  leaders 
vould  operate  as  a  salutary  pre* 
caution;  and  hjL  detaining  them 
their  dependents  were  confounded 
and  disheartened.  If  we  were  now 
to  Withdraw  the  measure,  we  should 
give  them  a  fresh  impulse.  He 
therefore  not  only  gave  his  vote  for 
it,  but  he  was  ready  to  acknowr 
ledge  that  he  had  joined  in  recom- 
mending it,  because  he  was  con- 
.▼inced  mat  it  was  calculated  to  pro* 
tect  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Brougham  would  avail  him- 
self of  this  opportunity  of  deliver- 
ing his  opinion,  as  it  was  not  likely 
he  should  find  one  in  the  future 
stages  of  the  bill.  The  question  was 
exactly  the  same  as  when  the  first 
report  was  laid  on  the  table,  all 
men  admitting  that  the  measure 
was  a  su^nsion  of  the  constitu- 
tion I  and  it^-^olved  itself  into  this. 
—Have  we  evidence  that  such  a 
necessity  exists  ?  No :  on  a  compa- 
rison of  the  first  report,  with  the 
facts  that  have  since  turned  out,  it 
would  be  seen  to  be  all  one  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  was  of  the 
nature  of  alarm  to  be  infectious, 
and  nothingwere  men  more  anxious 
to  do  than  to  communicate  the  dis- 
ease to  others.  The  Manchester 
plot  bore  the  same  reference  to  the 
present  report  as  the  London  plot 
did  to  the  first ;  and  now  it  was  said 
that  the  plot  was  confined  to  the 
country,  and  there  was  no  focus  of 
it  in  London  |  so  that  we  had  not 
so  formidable  an  enemy  to  contend 
with.  He  alluded  to  Thistlewood, 
as  being  supposed  to  possess  the 
power  of  paying  for  all  expenses  of 
the  insurrection,  which  no  funds 
could  have  defrayed.  Yet  it  turned 
ou(  that  be  was  so  poor^  that  he 


could  not  afford  to  appear  in  the 
ordinary  dress  of  the  country,  but 
was  habited  in  a  sailor's  jacket. 
The  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman then  reviewed,  in  a  satii  ical 
strain,  the  statements  of  the  former 
plot  for  taking  the  Tower  and  the 
Bank,  seizing  the  hackney  coaches, 
and  making  a  man  who  could  not 
walk  a  general  of  cavalry.  The 
barges  were  to  be  sent  out  with  a 
gun  a  piece,  to  make  all  the  rayal 
navy  attorn  to  the  new  government. 
The  ammunition  waggon  turned 
out  to  be  an  empty  cart,  into  which 
Castles— a  vo-etch  whose  name  he 
was  ashamed  to  mention — ^had  con- 
veyed the  ammunition  in  an  old  tin 
cannister,  and  the  balls  in  the  foot 
of  ah  ancient  stocking.  This  was 
the  plot,  and  no  man  would  have 
given  his  credit  to  it,  without  ^reat 
nesitatibu  indeed,  if,  ihsteaa  of 
being  presented  then,  it  had  been 
presented  now.  The  question  was, 
on  what  foundation  the  information 
rested.  The  persons  who  had  been 
tried  were  not  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son ;  but  it  was  not  proved  that 
those  persons  were  worthy  of  the 
respect  of  any  honest  man  ;  and  it 
was  not  proved  that  if  they' bad 
been  tried  for  the  ofience  they  had 
actually  committed,  they  would  not 
have  beerf  found  guilty  by  the  very 
same  jury.  But  undoubtedly  the 
riot  was  a  great  crime,  and  he 
should  deeply  regret  the  day  when 
those  companions  of  Castles  should 
be  lifted  mto  the  least  degree  of 
public  importance.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  went  on  to  contend, 
that  tne  conduct  of  die  rioters  at 
Manchester  did  not  bear  out  the 
opinions  entertained  of  it.  Advert* 
ing  to  1812,  he  observed,  that  not 
one  word  was  then  suggested,  of 
the  necessity  of  gagging  acts,  much 
less  of  suspending  the  constitntion. 
He  then  noticed  me  different  xrgih^ 
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jtunts  :of  the  honourable  member 
for  Yorkshire,  which  he  considered 
;is  inapplicable  to  the  case..  He  did 
not  accuse  lord  Sidmouth  of  in- 
tending to  abuse  this  power,  be- 
cause it  was  not  necessary  to  his 
argument*  But  was  he  infallible, 
.while  there  were  Castles  and  Oli- 
vers in  the  world  ?  He  stood  at  this 
moment  the  recorded  dupe  of  Oli- 
ver; and  private  malevolence  might 
iind  its  way  into  that  quarter  where 
wlf-interest  had  already  made  a 
lodgement.  ,He  condemned  the 
doctrine  that  spies  must  be  employ- 
ed, and  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  it  should  be  asserted  there  was 
jiothing  against  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  Oliver,  who  had  excited  peo- 
ple to  acts  of  high  treason,  in  order 
to  extort  money  from  the  govern- 
ment by  fraud.  If  a  rising  bad 
iaken  place,  he  would  have  been 
guilty  of  every  drop  of  innocent 
blood  that  mi^ht  have  been  shed, 
either  by  the  msurgents  or  by  the 
executioner.  He  defied  any  man 
to  show  him  a  more  blackened  vil. 
lain  than  him  wlio  was  defended 
under  this  new  sygtem  of  morality. 
He  concludeid  with  insisting  that 
the  real  remedy  for  the  evil  was  in 
bringing  the  persons  to  ^rial  against 
whom  there  was  evidence.  The 
imprisonment  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  persons  in  {^ancaster  castle, 
without  bringing  them  to  trial,  was 
the  be^t  proof  that  there  was  no 
evidence  against  them,  and  was  the 
strongest  argument  against  giving 
ministers  such  inordmate  power. 
He  alluded  to  the  opinion  of  earl 
FitzwiUiam,  as  ^  corroboration  that 
there  was  np  ground  whatever  for 
these  exaggerated  alarms,  and  that 
no  new  power  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  pi^blic  tranquillity.  He 
would  deny  that  we  had  a  constitu- 
tioa  if  we  were  to  fear  jFor  it  every 
(ime  it  w^  ^is^s^led  by  ^  Watson^  a 
1817. 


Hooper,  a  Preston,  or  a  This^e- 
wood  5  for.  until  such  reptiley 
swarmed  in  every  street,  it  ^was  a 
^ross  and  pitiful  injustice  and  cruel- 
ty to  deprive  the  people  of  England 
of  thcLr  liberty.  If  this  bill  wer^ 
passed,  let  the  expression  never,  be 
heard  again,  that  Englishmen  were 
happier  than  the  rest  of  .mankind, 
by  possessing  a  greater  degree  of 
civil  liberty- 
Mr- Canning  said,  however  much 
the  house  might  differ  as  to  the  con- 
clusion to  be  come  to,  there  was  a  * 
general  opinion  as  to  the  grounds  on 
which  the  subject  was  to  oe  argued. 
There  were  three  points  on  which 
the  arguments  must  rest.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  not  denied  that 
there  was  danger  In  the  state  of  the 
country ;  secondly,  that  the  ordi- 
nary laws  were  not  sufficiently  ap- 
plicable for  its  suppression ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  specific  measure  pro* 
posed  did  apply  to  that  danger. 
jBut  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentlenian  had  undervalued  that 
danger  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make 
i^  appear  ridiculous  that,  any  re^ 
piedy  should  be  sought  for.  He 
could  safely  say,  that  up  to  the  pe^ 
riod  at  which  he  spoke,  no  person 
had  distinctly  x|iaintained  such  a 
proposition.  The  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  had  referred  tha 
house  to  the  information  in  the  Qrst 
report,  and  had  alluded  to  the  ac^ 
quittal  of  the  persons  lately  brought 
to  trial.  Qod  forbid,  that  he  (Mr, 
C.)  should  not  go  as  far  as  himself 
in  stating  tlie  effect  of  that  acquit** 
tal !  It  was  to  absolve  them  from 
all  imputation  of  tlie  guilt  of  high 
treason^  But  he  would  not  go  so 
far  as  (he  honourable  and  learned 
gentl^m^in,  and  consider  that  his 
being  so  discharged  negatived  tha 
existence  of  the  crime.  Why,  if 
the  effect  of  the  acquittal  was  to 
be^  that  because  Mr.  Watson  at^d 
M  otheri 
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others  were  no  longer  chargeable 
for  particular  crimes,  was  all  that 
ivailaid  to  their  charge  hannless- 
atss  and  innocence  ?  The  honour- 
able gentleman  seemed  to  think, 
ibzt  in  those  designs  there  was  no 
real  and  substantia  danger,  and  that 
the  government  might  have  re- 
mained safe  without  having  re- 
course to  measures  of  precaution. 
But  it  was  only  necessary  to  look 
back  to  the  time  when  the  mobs  of 
Paris  backed  the  palaces  of  their 
kings,  and  to  profit  by  the  example. 
Respecting  the  late  trials,  surely 
the  honourable  member  must  re- 
xnember,  that  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  year,  when  these  men  were  first 
tried,  it  was  made  one  of  the 
charges  against  the  officers  of  the 
crown,  tliat  they  had  abandoned 
their  duty,  for  if  there  was  any 
thing  at  sill  against  them,  it  must 
be  a  charge  of  high  treason^  and 
for  this  they  must  be  tried.  He 
im^ched  it  on  the  ground  on 
which  it  now  rested.  As  to  the 
spies,  what,  he  would  ask,  must  be 
the  state  of  the  kingdom,  if  they 
were  to  receive  no  evidence  of  trea- 
sonable designs,  unless  they  were 
received  from  men  of  unimpeach- 
able and  moral  character?  What 
plot  was  ever  discovered  by  men 
who  were  found  actuallv  blameless 
in  all  the  relations  of  lire,  and  who 
were  engaged  in  treason  only  for  a 
day,  and  by  accident? — Did  he 
mean  to  say,  that  the  mere  fact  of 
informing  took  away  all  the  credit 
of  the  information  ?  Did  he  mean 
to  say,  that  .if  the  peace  of  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  his  leam- 
bg  and  talents,  were  committed  to 
his  hands,  he  vould  altoeether  have 
rejected  such  evidence  f  If  so,  he 
would  be  precluded  from  the  best 
means  of  detecting  and  defeatmg 
conspiracies,  and  would  contravene 
the  mam  feature  of  the  office  in* 


trusted  to  him^  and  by  vribich  the 
government  was  enjoined  to  detect 
conspiracies  against  the  state*  One 
thing,  however,  he  must  state, 
which  he  thought  must  be  satisfac- 
tory. It  was,  that  on  the  testimony 
of  this  man,  no  one  human  beidg 
had  been  arrested  or  molested; 
and  that  every  communication  from 
him  was  laid  in  extenso  before  the 
committees  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament. The  right  honourable 
gentleman  proceeded  to  argue  that 
the  system  of  Luddism  was  a  canker 
in  the  country  highly  desirable  to 
be  eradicated  ;  but  this  was  not  zjX 
that  ought  to  be  put  down  by  the 
legislature  ;  and  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  if  this  system  had  not 
been  proposed,  any  others  adapted 
to  Luddism  would  have  met  with  a 
ready  concurrence.  A  most  active 
and  persevering  opposition  was  made 
five  years  ago,  when  the  measures 
deemed  necessary  were  brought  for> 
ward.  The  re-enacting  of  these 
laws  against  Luddism  would  not 
meet  the  present  evil  in  the  country. 
He  denied  that  the  powers  were 
confided  to  improper  hands,  thoueh 
this  assertion  had  no  weight  with 
him.  He  believed  such  powers  to 
be  necessary;  and  he  could  not  con* 
ceive  any  gentleman  in  that  bouse 
to  whom  he  would  not  be  ready  to 
confide  them,  from  a  convicti<m 
that  no  mto  could  be  found  capable 
of  abusing  such  authority.  The 
imputation  against  the  noble  lord 

iSidmouth^  must  be  rejected  with 
isdain*  what  was  the  character 
of  the  Question?  Was  it  against 
the  people  of  England  that  vire  were 
called  on  to  pass  this  measure } 
What  an  absurdity!  Was  it  the 
people  of  England  who  were  to  be 
miprisoned  ?  No :  it  was  the  peo|;de 
of  England  who  were  to  be  pre- 
served by  putting  a  stop  to  diat  ftr<- 
aKotttioo  wbicbi  if  snffisred  to  pro- 
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C«ed»  wCfoid  explode  and  destroy 
them.  Its  use  and  object  was^  to 
saTe  the  deladed  from  the  deceiverSf 
and  to  rescue  the  wicked  from  them. 
selves,  and  secure  them  for  a  state 
of  repentance*  and  better  times. 
He  did  not  think  the  picture  the 
honoorable  gentleman  had  drawn 
lo  be  true  in  any  of  its  parts  ;  but  if 
he  inferred  that  by  pursuing  this 
system  parliament  was  pushing  the 
people  to  despair,  he  would  say,  on 
the  otiier  hand,  that  for  all  they  had 
done  they  merited  the  good  wishes, 
the  applause  and  thanks  of  ^very 
thinking  man  inthecountrry.  There 
was  a  morbid  sensibility  afloat  which 
ielt  only  for  crime,  but  which 
dioaght  nothing  of  all  the  miseries, 
injustice  and  outrage  which  were 
inflicted  by  the  criminals  upon  the 
innocent.  But  he  looked  towards 
the  country  with  different  eyes,  and 
was  convinced  that  those  who  voted 
for  t}ie  bill  would  make  the  crimi- 
nal an  object  of  merciful  considera- 
tion ;  and  it  was  in  the  name  of 
those  whose  lives  were  embittered 
by  his  threats,  as  well  as  for  the 
Tranquillity  of  all  the  welUdisposed, 
that  he  called  on  the  government 
to  take  from  the  people  for  a  time 
those  who  were  disturbing  them  and 
putting  them  in  danger,,  and  thus 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  both 
the  criminal  and  the  innocent. 

Lord  Folkestone  spofe  at  some 
lengthy  and  repeated  all  the  argu- 
ments Qr«;ed  by  the  previous  speakers 
against  we  measure. 

The  house  then  divided. 
Ayes        -        -        276 
*     Noes  .        -    111 

Majority 165 

"^e  motion  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  this  day  was  then  put, 
SBid  tarried  whhout  a  division. 

lime  dk-^Mr.  Wynn  obtained 
l|ate  to  hriiig  is  a  biU  for  shorten- 


ing and  reflating  the  duration  of 
polls  in  elections. 

Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the  or^ 
der  of  the  day  for  the  second  read- 
ino"  of  the  habeas  corpus  suspension 
bill,  which  was  opposed  by  Mr.  F, 
Douglas,  Mr.  Curwen,  and  lord 
Deeraurst  (the  latter  having  voted 
in  its  favour  before),  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Lockliart,  sir  W.  Curtist 
and  Mr.  H.  Addington.  When 
the  house  divided ;  K>r  the  second 
reading  80,  against  it  30 — ^ma- 
jority 50. 

June  25.— Sir  S.  Romilly  made 
his  promised  motion  for  the  produc. 
tion  of  the  case  on  which  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown  had  giten  the 
opinion  promulgated  by  the  cele- 
brated circular  of  lord  Sidmouth— 
that  the  magistrates  of  counties  are 
vested  with  a  power  of  committing 
or  holding  persons  to  bail  for  selling 
or  publishing  seditious  libels.  After 
a  learned  discussion,  in  which  mi- 
nisters were  unexpectedly  supported 
by  Mr,  C.  Wynn,  who  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  magistrates  do  pos- 
sess this  power  of  committal,  the 
motion  was  negatived  without  a  di- 
vision. Sir  S.  Romilly  then,  in  re- 
ference to  the  circular  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  moved,  as  a  resolution, 
that  it  was  prejudicial  to  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice  for  a  minister 
of  the  crown  to  interfere  with  the 
conduct  of  magistrates,  by  instruct* 
ing  them  how  they  ought  to  admi- 
nister the  laws : — but  wis  also  was 
negatived  by  a  majorityjof  157  to  49. 

House  of  lords,  June  27.— The 
royal  assent  was  given  by  commis* 
sion  to  the  yeomanry  cavalry  bill, 
Irish  peace  preservation  bill,  New- 
foundland marriage  bill,  and  se- 
veral others. 

In  the  cominons,  the  same  day, 

Mr.  Bennet  presented   a  petition 

from  a  person  of  the  name  of^Evans^ 

who  had  been  imprisoned  under  the 

M  2         sttspensioar 
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suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act. 
The  petitioner  stated,  that  on  the 
10th  of  April  he  and^his  son  were 
taken  from  the  prison  in  which  they 
liad  been  at  first  confined^  and  he 
■was  immured  in  a  condemned  cell 
in  Horsemonger-lane  prison.  The 
room  had  for  its  furniture  a  pail 
with  water  in  it, another  for  a  water- 
closet,  a  chair  and  a  table.  He  was 
put  in  irons,  and  deprived  pf  a  flute, 
with  which,  being  a  musical  man, 
he  had  amused  himself. 

Mr.  H.  Addington  said,  he  would 
^ake  an  early  opportunity  of  inqui- 
ring into  the  matters  stated,  and 
would  communicate  the  result  to 
the  house. 

The  third  reading  of  the  habeas 
corpus  suspension  bill  was  moved 
by  lord  Castlereagh,and  after  a  long 
discussion  carried  by  a  majority  of 
130 ;  the  numbers  being  195  to  65^ 
With  the  consent  of  ministers  the 
duration  of  the  bill  was  limited  to 
the  1st  of  March.  The  motion  to 
this  cflFect  was  made  by  Mr.  Stewart 
Wortley,  and  seconded  by  lord 
Castlereagh.  Mr,  Wynn  proposed 
to  limit  it  to  the  25th  of  December; 
but  the  former  proposition  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  152  to  50.  The 
bill  was  then  passed. 

House  of  lords,  June  30. — Lord 
Grosvenpr  presented  a  petition  from 
certain  working  artificers,  praying 
for  the  discouragement  of  the  use 
jof  machinery  in  manufactures.  His 
lordship  said  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
present  the  petition,  though  h^ 
thought  the  views  of  the  petitioners 
erroneous. 

Lord  Lauderdale  said,  that  with- 
out the  use  of  machinery  one  half 
of  those  who  were  now  employed 
would  be  utterly  destitute ;  and  the 
petitioners,  therefore,  were  blindly 
praying  for  that  which,  if  granted, 
would  constribute  tp  their  own  de? 
i»truction. 


The  earl  of  Liverpool  moved  d»t 
the  amendment  made  by  the  com- 
mons  to  the  habeas  corpus  suspen<< 
sion  bill,  limiting  the  duration  of  the 
bill  to  the  1st  March  next,  be  agreed 
to. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  mo-i. 
ved  to  substitute  1st  of  December. 

Lord  Donoughmore  approved  of 
the  latter  amendment,  and  called  for 
some  explanation  as  to  the  reports  of 
the  treatment  of  the  two  Evanses. 

Lord  Sidmouth  said  the  reports 
alluded  to  were  gross  exaggerations. 
The  prisoners  were  confined  in  large 
and  airy  apartments,  and  had  every 
indulgence  that  could  prudently  be 
allowed.  Their  petition,  instead  of 
being  detained  by  him,  had  been 
taken  from  the  office  by  their  soli- 
citor, and  had  been  presented  to  the 
other  house  by  Mr.  Bennet.  He 
had  imiformly  told  the  prisoners 
that  they  had  a  right  to  petition  l3)e 
crown  and  parliament.  He  had  that 
morning  examined  the  gaoler  of 
HorsemongerUane  prison ;  and  if 
the  facts  alleged  had  been  found 
correct,  that  person  would  not  have 
been  sufiBered  to  remain  an  hour 
longer  in  his  situation.  He  had  or- 
dered the  irons  of  prisoners  under 
the  suspension  act  to  be  knocked 
o£F ;  and  though  he  had  prevented 
the  magistrates  in  general  from  in- 
discrimmate  access  to  them|  it  was 
not  true  that  he  had  prevented  the 
regular  visiting  magistrates  from 
seeing  them. 

Lord  Grosvenor  censured  the  em- 
ployment of  spies ;  and  praised  the 
administration  of  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford in  Ireland,  who  rejected,  their 
services  with  contempt  and  indig. 
nation. 

'  Lord  Redesdale  said,  the  fattlr,  if 
there  was  any,  of  the  administratioa 
which  preceded  that  of  the  noble 
duke  was,  that  it  li«tened  rather  ^oo 
Uttle  than  tpo  muxh,  to  th^  inforipai 
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tfon  of  spies.  If  more  attention  had 
been  paid  (to  theniy  his  venerable 
friend)  lord  Kilwarden,  might  have 
been  yet  living.  He  himself,  from 
a  neglect  of  such  information,  had 
been  in  great  danger  of  being  seized 
and  detained  as  a  hostage  by  the  in- 
surgents. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne's  a» 
mendment  was  theQ  negatived^  and 
the  amendment  made  by  the  com- 
mons agreed  to,  without  a  division. 

A  long  discassion  arose  on  the 
question  n>r  committing  the  various 
bills  for  the  abolition  of  certain  of*^ 
fices,  and  regulating  others. 

Lords  Lauderdak,  Erskine^  Re- 
desdale,  and  Arden  opposed  them, 
as,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  saving, 
entrenching  on  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  and  innovating  upon  the 
old  established  mode  of  remune* 
rating  great  public  services* 

Lord  Grosvenor  approved  of  the 
different  measures  as  a  whole,  but 
objected  to  some  of  the  details. 

Lords  Liverpool,  Harrowby,  Ba- 
thurstf  and  the  lord  chancellor  vin- 
dicated both  the  principle  and  the 
details  of  the  series  of  bills. 

The  motion  for  committing  them 
was  carried  on  a  division^  by  27 
to  7 ;  and  they  accordingly  went 
through  a  committee. 

The  royal  assent  was  given,  by 
commission,  to  the  bill  for  further 
suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
the  report  of  the  usury  bill  was, 
after  a  general  conversation,  or- 
dered  to  be  considered  this  day 
three  months,  by  which  it  is  lost  for 
the  present  session. 

A  petition  was  received  from 
Liverpool  against  the  excise  license 
bill,  complaining  that,  under  pre- 
tence of  regulations,  it  would  im- 
pose additional  taxes  to  the  anoount 
ef  110,000/.  N  Petitions  to  the  same 
effect  were  received  (xom  Bristol 


and  Cambridge.  In  answer  to  the 
observations  of  the  supporters  of  the 
petitions,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer explained  and  justified  tlie 
provisions  of  the  bill. — The  house 
then  went  into  a  committee  of  sup- 
ply, in  which  various  sums  were 
voted  for  the  army. 

At  the  close  of  a  discussion,  in 
which  Mr,  Ponsonby  had  spoken, 
finding  himself  unwell,  he  retired 
behind  the  speaker's  chair,  where 
he  fell  down  in  a  fit. 

The  speaker  immediately  put  the 
question  of  adjournment,  and  quit- 
ted the  chair,  to  pay  attention  to 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  was  conducted 
to  tlie  room  of  the  speaker's  secre-; 
tary,  and  medical  assistance  was: 
immediately  sent  for.  Mr.  Lynn 
and  Mr.  White,  of  Parliament-street, 
attended,  and  Mr.  Ponsoftby  was 
bled  ;  after  which  he  recovered  con- 
siderably, and  was  conveyed  home 
in  the  speaker's  carriage.  Several 
members  showed  great  anxiety  and 
attention  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman.  Lord  Grey  and  other 
friends  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  were  sent 
for. 

House  of  lords,  July  1. — On  the 
motion  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
further.consideration  of  the  savings* 
bills,  relative  to  this  country  and 
Ireland^  was  postponed  for  three 
months,  with  the  view  of  intro-. 
ducing  them  next  session  in  a  more 
perfect  shape. 

In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
the  attorney-general  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more  effec 
tual  suppression  of  the  Luddite 
system. 

Mr.  £ennet  having  inquired  whe- 
ther the  under-seoretary  of  state  was 
prepared  to  give  any  answer  as  to  the 
petition  of  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  H.  Ad- 
dington  replied  to  tlie  different  al- 
legations  in  the  petition.  As  to  the 
charge  of  a  former  petition  having. 
M3*  been 
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been  detained  by  the  secretary  of 
Itate,  it  was  tQtaUy  unfoonded.  Mr. 
Evans  sent  a  petition  on  the  !21st  c^ 
February  to  the  secretary  of  state's 
office,  by  the  hands  of  Mr,  Abbot, 
for  lord  Cochrane  $  but  next  mom- 
ing  he  sent*  to  request  that  it  should 
be  given  to  Mn  Hamier»  his  soli- 
citor. Mr.  Harmer  got  it  accord* 
ingly,  and  since  then  no  word  was 
heard  of  it  in  the  office :  but  on 
looking  over  the  papers  in  the  vote 
office,  he  found  that  it  had  been  pre* 
sented  to  that  house  on  the  27th  of 
February,  and  by  the  honourable 
ffentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Bennet). 
Mr.  Abbot,  die  gaoler,  assured  hira, 
diat  lie  had  never  refused  Evans 
the  use  of  pens,  paper,  and  mk«  The 
practice  at  Horsemonger-lane  eaol 
was  to  iron  the  prisoners.  Three 
gentlemfti  (the  present  sheriff,  the 
late  sheriff,  and  a  Mr. Harris,)  went 
to  see  Evans,  and  one  of  them  asked 
the  gaoler  whether  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  put  prisoners  there  into  irons? 
Bein^  told  that  it  was  the  uniform 
practice,  they  acquiesced.  The  next 
day  the  irons  were  taken  away.  He 
next  read  a  description  of  the  room 
in  which  he  was  confined,  which  had 
been  called  the  condemned  dungeon. 
It  was  twenty.five  feet  long,  eigh- 
teen wide,  and  eleven  high.  There 
were  two  large  windows,  a  fire-place^ 
and  a  coal-place.  There  was  a  fine 
view  of  the  Surrey  hills  fsom  hts 
window.  The  younger  Evans  had  a 
tooijk  exactly  the  same,  except  that, 
being  lower,  the  view  is  not  so  exten- 
sive. It  had  been  alleged  that  they 
had  not  been  allowed  to  v^k  any 
where.  There  was  an  arcade  fifty-five 
feet  in  length,  in  which  they  were  al- 
lowed to  walk.  He  asked  the  gaoler 
whether  there  was  not  a  place  where 
they  could  conveniently  enjoy  free 
ftir ;  and  he  answered,  **  Certainly 
not,  without  being  exposed  too  much 
for  their  security."    Another  point 


he  would  mentioa  was  tlie  almd 
want  of  commamcation  wi^h  iiis 
dearest  friends.  His  vrife  bad  been 
allowed  to  visit  him  and  to  convene 
with  him  through  the  iron  grate^ 
which  was  open  irom  top  to  bottomt 
so  as  to  ^dmit  them  to  see  and  con* 
verse  freely.  All  the  possible  modes 
in  which  ai^y  grievances  felt  by  pci* 
soners  could  be  made  known  were 
two :  the  one  was  by  writing  to  the 
secretary  of  state.  This  Mr.  Wat* 
son  had  often  done,  and  always  db» 
tained  redress,  for  which  he  had 
written  a  letter  of  thanks.  This 
was  the  best  mode.  The  only  other 
mode  was  by  sending  to  inquire  at 
the  gaols,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  do  as  to  every  gaol  in  the  couii« 
try  ;  and  which,  it  possible^  wocdd 
be  a  libel  upon  the  individuals  who 
were  most  carefully  chosen  to  watch 
over  the  treatment  of  prisoners  and 
the  management  of  prisons. 

Mr.  Bennet,  notwithstanding  tb^ 
explanation  given  on  some  pointSt 
persisted  in  thinking  that  the  two 
Evanses  and  their  associates  had 
been  harshly  treated. 

Mr.  Barham  said  he  wais  not  sati^ 
fied  with  the  explanations  given,  and 
would  make  a  motion  on  the  sabjecc 
to-nforrow. 

Mr.  Brougham  asked  whether  he 
was  to  credit  the  assertion  that  &frw 
Evans  was  without  fire  or  candle  i 

Mr.  H.  Addington  could  only  sav 
diat  no  severity  liad  been  exercised 
towards  him  but  what  was  nsual  in 
all  other  cases. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  he  must  then 
consider  the  charge  as  true.  It  had 
been  stated  that  there  were  no  means 
of  allowing  exercise  to  the  prisoners 
eonsistently  with  their  secure  ens* 
tody :  he,  on  the  contrary,  conld 
tell  the  house  that  there  was  a  large 
space,  a  garden,  with  a  h^  wall 
set  with  spikes*  in  ^icb  they  wot 
in  perfisct  security. 

On 
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Xhk  the  motiMi  of  sir  E;  Biydges, 
a  letam  ynu  ordered  from  the  uni* 
'vcirsities,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
books  claimed  under  the  copy-right 
act  were  disposed  of. 

The  petition  of  the  watchnoiakers 
was  referred  to  a  select  committee. 

After  a  conversation  of  some 
lenjgth,  the  order  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  policy  of  restrict* 
is^  or  prohibiting  the  exportation 
ofcotton-yam,  was  discharged,  on 
tlie  ground  that  it  was  too  late  in 
the  session  to  inquire  and  to  report 
da  so  extensive  a  subject. 

Mr.Vansittartywith  the  leave  of  the 
boose,  brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  circulation  of  bank  dollars  and 
tokens  after  the  25th  of  March  next. 

July  2.— Mr.Hammersley  wished 
to  know  whether  government  had 
ikiade  any  application  for  repayment 
of  the  Austrian  loan  of  19,d00^000/* 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  a  proper 
ttsne  for  making  such  a  demand 
liad  not  yet  arrived. 

Mr.  Barham  addressed  the  house 
at  considerable  length  on  the  case 
of.  Mr.  Evans.  He  had  supported 
the  measures  of  government  for 
thirty  years  from  conviction ;  upon 
the  same  principle  he  now  opposed 
them.  He  would  defend  the  liber* 
ties  of  Englishmen,  because,  in  this 
country,  the  subversion  of  our  liber- 
tiei  implied  the  subversion  of  the 
government  and  constitution.  He 
agreed  with  a  noble  lord  who  had, 
on  a  preceding  evening,  said  that 
he  would  rather  see  the  country  re- 
ttolutioniaeed  than  enslared.  He 
would  ask  the  gentlemen  on  the 
treasury  benches,  who  received  that 
sentiment  with  a  clanu>ur  of  disap- 
probation, whether  they  charged  the 
people  of  England  with  treason  to 
Janaes  IL  or  upon  what  principle, 
but  that  rerohilion  was  better  than 
ibpptr7»  c^aid  they  /ustifr  their 
attachment  to  the  reigning  family  I 


He  then  coniended  that  the  leere* 
tary  of  state,  having^  taken  upon 
himself  the  custody  of  the  prisoners 
under  the  suspension  act^  ought  to 
know,  from  day  to  day,  how  they 
were  treated ;  and  condemned  the 
new  doctrine,  that  men  whom  it  wai 
never  intended  to  bring  to  trial  were 
to  be  confined  to  produce  repent* 
ance.    We  had  come  to  the  turning 
point:  we' must  go  back  to  the  iron 
age,  renounce  our  free  constitution, 
and  get  an  arbitrary  govemment* 
and  take  all  the  machinery  of  de- 
spotism, foreign  armies,  arbitrary 
imprisonments,     solitary    confine- 
ments without  specific  object  or  li- 
mited duration,  —  and  above  all, 
spies  and  informers,  as  the  authority 
for  law,  the  evidence  for  trial,  and 
the  safe-guard  of  government—- or 
we  must  take  liberty  with  all  its  in- 
conveniences. He  did  not,  however, 
think  that  the  people  of  England 
were  prepared  to  yield  up  the  libertjr 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  their  an* 
cestors,without  a  struggle  worthy  of 
the  cause.  The  honourable  member 
then  adverted  to  the  details  of  the 
petition.    He  had  somewhere  read 
of  a  prisoner  who  amused  himself 
with  feeding  a  spider.  Was  not  the 
taking  away  of  the  flute  an  act  of 
more  barbarous  cruelty  than  killing 
the  spider  ?  It  appeared  he  had  been 
ruined  in  his  trade  through  the  ri« 
gour  with  which  all   intercourse 
with  his  friends  was  denied.    Hue 
surely  was  a  very  great  hardship. 
It  was  stated,  too,  that  the  circum* 
stances  in  which   he  was  placed 
would  terminate  his  life.   If  in  eoli* 
sequence  of  the  severity,  which  was 
admitted  to  have  been  exercised  to* 
wards  this  man,  he  lost  his  life^  it 
then  turned  out,  that  it  was  not  only 
the   power  of  arbitrary  imprison* 
ment  that  was  given  to  ministers, 
but  the  power  of  life  and  dea^. 
After  some  further  olMervations, 
M4  he 
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h6  moved  that  the  petition  .should 
be  referred  to  a  select  committee. 
«  Mr,  H.  Addington,  in  opposing 
the  mot  ion,  repeated  the  statement 
which  he  made  the  preceding  day. 
The  petition  had  been  delivered  lo 
Mr.  Harnier  at  the  prisoner's  de- 
sire. Of  coals  there  was  an  unli- 
fnited  allowance.  Candles  were  al- 
lowed liberally,  accordmg  to-  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  Evans  com- 
plained to  the 'gaoler  that  he  had  not 
aiough  of  candles,  but  the  gaoler 
told  him  he  must  apply  to  higher 
anthority.  One  of  the  rules  of  the 
prison  was,  that  no  musical  instru- 
ment could  be  allowed.  If  the  flute 
Gould  be  arllowed,  no  person  would 
be  more  apt  to  feel  the  hardship  of 
withholding  it  than  himself.  The* 
^u>ler  told  him,  that  the  reason  why 
£Tans  wa«  not  allowed  to  walk  in  the 
garden  was,  that  the  way  to  it  was 
Uirough  the  felons  yard*  The  bed 
was  perfectly  new,  and  as  good  as 
could  be  afforded,  'i^he  gaoler  is 
a  most  humane  man  ;  and  he  (Mr. 
H.  A.)  had  received-  two  letters 
from  the  four  state  prisoners  under 
his  charge,  stating  that  they  had  ex- 
perienced great  humanity  from  him 
since  their  confinement.  He  had 
that  morning  visited  the  prison 
along  with  an  honourable  member, 
who  would  state  what  passed. 
-  Mr.B.Shaw,  (the  member  alluded 
to)  said  that  the  elder  Evans  men- 
tioned,  that  so  far  as  his  treatment 
in  prison  was  concerned*  he  had  no 
charge  to  make;  but  that  liberty 
was  sweet)  and  that  no  situation 
could  be  agreeable  in  which  he  was 
deprived  of  it.  Pilkington  confirmed 
this  testimony  to  the  conduct  of  the 
gaoler,  by  declaring,  that  he  was 
fo  far  from  complaining  of  any  op* 
pressive  or  hard  usage  from  the 
eaoler,  that  he  regarcfed  him  with 
love  and  gratitude  as  his  friend  and 
benefactor*    The  younger  Evans 


had  no  complaint  to  make,efic^ir 
with  regard  to  the  supply  of  candfef 
and  Ogden  declared,  with  tears  in  * 
his  eyes,  that  he  should  never  forget 
the  kindness  which  he  had  experi- 
enced from  his  hands,  that  he  should 
always  remember  his  conduct  with' 
gratitude 5  ♦*for,"  added  he,  ««he 
has  been  to  mfe  a  friend  and  bene- 
factor in  my  distress," 
*  Mr.  Eennct  repeated  his  former 
observations,  and  contended  that  a 
sufficient  case  had  been  made  cat 
for  reference  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  H..Sumncr  stated  that  lor* 
Sid  mouth,  the  instant  a  memorial 
was  sent  to  him,  ordered  the  pri- 
soners to  be  taken  out  of  irons.  The 
rooms  in  vtrhich  they  were  confined- 
were  large  and  airy,  and  the  gaoler 
was  remarkable  for  his  humanity.-  * 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  had  never  heard 
a  charge  more  completely  disproved* 
than  the'present ;  nor  had  ever  seen 
a  case  that  appeared  mora*  com- 
pletely trumped  up  to  deceive  the* 
public,  and  to  excite  odium  against 
the  government. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  was  not  inclined 
to  put  much  faith  in  the  praises  oP 
a  gaoler. 

Lord  Casljereagh  observed,  that 
circumstances  had  arisen  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion  which 
would  lead  to  a  correction  of  the 
evil ;  and  the  presumption  was,  that- 
whenever  an  abuse  did  exiet,  it  wonld 
not  be  long  before  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  government ;  #ho,  he 
could  assure  the  house,  would  be 
disposed  to  pay  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  it« 

After  a  few  observations  from* 
lord  Cochrane  and  general  Hope» 
the  motion  was  negatived  without 
a  division.. 

Sir  J;  C.  Hippesley  brought  in  a- 
bill  for  securing  the  payment  of^the 
wages  of  colliers  in  the  lawful  mo-^ 
ney  of  the  couatry.  *  *  • 

Hoase 
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House  of  lordsy  July  3.«— Lord 
Colchesifer  (the  late  speaker  of  the. 
oommons)  was  introduced  by  lords 
Jtedesdale  and  Dynevor,  ami  took 
the  oaths  and  his  seat.  ^ 

'  In  answer  to  a  qtiestion  from  lord 
Montford,  as  to  the  persons  con- 
victed of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
lives  of  the  three  poorirish  coiners, 
lord  Stdmouth  said  they  were  still 
tmder  sentence  of  death,  bnt  that  the 
execution  had  been  respited.  If  it 
should  turn  out  that  these  persons 
could  not,  from  a  defect  in  the 
law,  be  bn)ught  to  punishment,  care 
would  be  taken  that  the  law  should 
be  amended  in  that  respect.  He  did 
not  mean  by  any  means  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  these  persons  might  not 
still  be  punished  ;  but  at  present  the 
state  of  the  case  was  as  he  had  men- 
tioned—^that  they  were  still  uhder 
sentence  of  death,  but  that  the  ejte- 
cutton  had  been  respited. 

'  In  the  commons,  the  same  day, 
lord'  Binning  observed,  that  of  the 
950  parishes  in  Scotland,  259  had 
not  made  their  returns  respecting* 
the  lanatic  poor.  There  appeared 
something  like  negligence,  though 
not  wilful,  and  he  hoped  this  notice 
of  it  would  have  a  due  effect. 

The  report  of  a  committee  on  the 
Newfoundland  trade  having  been 
Head,  Mr.  M.  A.Taylor  impressed 
upon  the  house  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing immediate  measures  for  the  re- 
lief of  that  settlement,  which  was 
threatened  with  all  the  horrors  of  fa- 
mine, and  for  the  permanent  support 
of  the  fishery,  as  connected  with  both 
our  navitl  and  mercantile  interests. 
Out  of  a  population  of  80,000,  not 
less  than  10,000  or  12,000  were 
without  the  means  of  subsistence. 
The  best  fishing  parts  of  Newfowid- 
land  had  been  conceded  to  France 
by  treaty.  The  French  traders 
were  -very  active ;  and  •  the  French 
government  eierteditselfy  by  means 


of  bounties  equal  to  half  the  cost 
and  cure  of  the  fish.  Duties  against 
our  own  merchants  amounted  al- 
most to  a  prohibition.  Spain,  whom 
we  had  protected  with  our  treasure 
and  bluod,  gave  her  proofs  of  gra*^ 
titude  by  her  duties  on  our  trade«>- 
Murat,  when  he  reigned  at  Naples,* 
levied  a  duty»  which  was  to  go  to 
the  ransoming  slaves  at  Algiers  ; 
which  the  present  king,  much  as  he 
was  indebted  to  us,  not  only  had 
kept  up>  but  had  increased.  Our 
merchants  had  thus  to  cope  with  a 
host  of  diflSculties.  They  wished 
that  5000,  at  least,  of  the  starving 
population  should  be  removed  to* 
other  settlements;  and  that  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  keep  up 
the  fishery,  our  best  nursery  of  sea-, 
men,  by  a  bounty,  for  one  year,  of' 
25.  per  quintal.  The  honourable- 
member  then  moved,  that  the  re- 
port should  be  taken  into  couside* 
raticMi  by  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house. 

Mr.  Robinson  disapproved  of  the 
proposed  bounty,  as  proceeding  oa 
false  maxims  of  political  oeconomy^ 
and  looking  to  the  distress  which 
prevailed  in  this  country  and  in  Ire-* 
land,  and  to  the  unproductive  state 
of  the  last  harvest  in  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia,  he  could  not  see  that 
government  could  administer  reliet 
to  a  greater  extent  than  they  had 
offered,  which  was  to  provide  settle- 
ments for  1000  persons  in  Nova 
Scotia,  if  the  merchants  would  de- 
fray the  expense  of  removing  them* 
This  offer  had  been  rejected. 

Mr.  Holdsworth,  Mr.  W.  Dou- 
glas, Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr.  Pro- 
theroe,  urged  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  avert  the  threatened 
calamity. 

Mr.  F.  Lewis  did  not  see  how 

government^  widi  all  the  difficulties 

which  pressed  on  it,  could  do  any 

thing  effectual,  and  suggested  that 

recourse 
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recounfe  should  be  hsbd  to  a  subscrip* 
tion. 

Mr.  Vansittait  objected  to  the 
proposed  bounty,  but  assured  the 
house  that  government  would  exert 
all  the  means  in  its  power  for  the 
relief  of  the  present  sufferers,  as  they 
had  done  with  regard  to  the  suf- 
ferers by  the  fire  at  St.  John's. 
After  some  further  discussion,  the 
notion  was  negatived  by  50  to  29 

July  4.— A  petition  was  presented 
from  Ashton-under-Lyne»  in  Lan* 
cashire,  stating  distress,  and  im* 
puting  it,  in  part,  to  the  exporting 
of  cotton-twist.  To  a  question  from 
Mr.  Cawthome,  Mr.  Vansittart  an- 
swered, that  he  was  not  pledged 
against  going  into  an  inquiry  on  the 
robiect  next  session. 

On  the  question  for  the  third  read- 
ihg  of  the  election  poll  bill,  Mr. 
Brougham  ai^ued  for  further  delay, 
and  moved  that  the  bill  should  be 
printed.  The  motion  was  negatived 
oy  60  to  2.  An  amendment  oy  Mr. 
Odcraft  for  excepting  persons  in  the 
army,navy,or  militia,  was  negatived 
by  55  to  2S.  The  question  for  the 
passing  of  the  bill  was  then  carried 
m  the  affirmative  by  52  to  19. 

Mr.  S.  Bourne  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  thepooiw 
laws,  which  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed, with  a  view  to  its  circulation  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  preparatory 
to  a  more  mature  consideration  of 
the  subject  next  session. 

Mr.  bennet,  with  respect  to  the 
aldiottse  bill,  said,  from  the  sort  of 
opposition,  and  the  emphatic  tone 
Used  against  it,  he  had  little  or  no 
hope  of  success  if  he  pressed  it  this 
session.  While  he  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  delay  a  remedy,  he  pro- 
teoed,  in  the  name  of  the  morals  of 
the  people  of  England,  against  a  sy- 
stem  that  contributed  more  than 
any  other  measure  whatever  to  de» 
jitroy  them.    He  then  OMnred  the 


further  eonsideratioa  this  day  thfee 
months,  which  was  ordered. 

The  third  reading  of  the  Irish 
grand  jury  bill  was  carried,  by  46 
to  8 ;  and  the  bill  passed. 

The  extents  in  aid  bill  was  also 


July  2. — Mr.  Tiemey  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  fi- 
nance resolutions  which  he  had  al* 
ready  moved,  but  the  debate  on 
which  had  bc«n  hitlierto,  from  va- 
rious circumstances,  unavoidably 
delayed.  On  this  subject  he  had, 
in  the  first  place,  to  state  to  the 
house,  that  in  the  first  of  those  resoi* 
lutions  he  now  found  that  a  great 
mistake  was  committed  on  his  part. 
It  was  therefore  his  intentton  to 
move  that  the  first  resohittoQ  be 
withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  subsd* 
tilting  another.  When  the  resolve 
ttons  were  read,  he  must  remind  the 
house,  that  he  had  stated  he  could 
not  be  answerable  for  the  accuracy 
of  every  thing  in  them,  for  the  rea^ 
sons  which  he  had  then  mentioned. 
The  mistake  to  which  he  alluded 
arose  from  his  not  being  aware  that 
Irish  treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of 
above  4,000,000/.  had  been  paid  off 
during  the  present  yean  In  that 
part  of  the  resolution  which  stated 
the  amount  of.  the  unfunded  debt, 
he  made  12,600,000/.  the  amount 
of  the  addition  made  to  that  part 
of  the  debt  for  exchequer  and  trea- 
sury bills  issued  this  session.  Tie 
honourable  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  C  Grant  Jun.),  who  had  also 
moved  a  set  ot  resdutions,  made 
the  whole  amount  of  this  brandi 
1,300,0001.  less.  The  mode  in  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  did  tbis» 
was,  as  he  apprSiended,  by  suppo? 
sing  that  the  new  issues  of  ezche* 
qner  bills  would  be  strictly  applied 
to  pay  off  those  ootstandingi  and 
if  tms  were  taken  fer  granted,  thett 
he  must  admit  that  lb  hoDoomUe 
gentfemaii 
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geodeniaii  ^ras  ri|t:ht.  By  refermg 
^toj^e  TOtes  of  the  house,  it  appeared 
that  the  total  amount  of  the  soppliei 
granted  io  the  course  of  theyear,  was 
64<»3S6,00(M.  To  meet  this,the  gross 
aaioaiit  of  the  ways  and  means,  as 
stated  in  what  was  commonljr  called 
the  budget,  was  64,141,000^  leav* 
ing  a  deficiency,  as  compared  with 
the  supplies,  of  195,000/.  Ftomthe 
exchequer  biU  account,  produced  to 
the  house  last  month,  it  appeared 
that  a  sum  of  SSSfiOOL  must  have 
beeo  paid  off  from  some  quarter. 
Where  this  sum  was  taken  from  he 
knew  not,  unless  it  was  from  the 
ways  and  means»»[Here  the  cban* 
ceuor  of  the  exchequer  saidi  across 
the  cable,  that  this  sum  had  been 
paid  off  before.]  If  ithad  been  paid 
off  before,  it  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  stated  as  outstanding  on  the  5tfa 
of  January.  It  appeared,  howeyer, 
that  the  whole  sum  between  the  ho» 
Dourable  gentleman  and  himself 
was  no  more  than  1,S00»000A, 
which,  certainly,  in  this  case,  was 
hardly  worth  talking  about.  In  op- 
posing the  funded  to  the  unfunded 
d^btf  It  was  to  be  recollected,  in  one 
point  of  view,  how  immaterial  the 
diflfereace  was,  since  all  that  now 
appeared  nnder  the  head  of  unt 
funded  would,  some  time  or  otlier, 
coBFie  to  be  added  to  the  funded 
debt^  As  to  the  ^avy  and  transport 
debt«  he  considered  it  to  be  a  sort  of 
running  account  between  tlie  go« 
▼CTTUuent  and  the  contractors  ;  and 
it  was  highly  necessary  for  the 
country  to  know  whether  the  sum 
of  l,660,000/«  of  the  navy  and  trans* 
port  debt  was  now  actually  paid  off. 
|iis  whole  object  in  these  resolutions 
was Jbo  bring  a  few  questions  of  fi- 
casure  into  such  a  point  of  view,  as 
to  make  them  intelligible  to  any 
one ;  for  the  truth  was,  that  nine 
peisoas  -out  of  ten  were  not  in  any 
dcg^ree  cooy^rsaat;  with  these  que^ 


sttons.  But  if  he  had  made  a  mis>' 
take,  his  resolutions  had  at  least 
produced  one  good  effecL  He  had 
to  congratulate  himself  and  tlm 
country  on  having  aHeast  been  the 
means  of  bringing  out  a  set  of  reso* 
lutions  from  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  which  showed  the  real  state 
of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt. 
As  to  himself,  he  had  to  comnlam 
that  several  papers  which  ou^t  to 
have  been  produced  had  not  been 
produced*  What  the  difficulty  was 
which  prevented  their  production  he 
could  not  comprehend.  The  eSbct 
generally  produced  on  the  minds  of 
members  was,  when  they  saw  aay 
balance  on  the  budget  in  its  lmToar» 
that  this  would  be  it  surplus  reallf 
applicable  to  pay  off  the  public  ddit» 
On  this  subject  he  had  therefore 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  a  reso- 
lution. The  receipts  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  last  year  had  not 
produced  more  than  5,115,O00lllL 
above  the  sums  required  for.  tbe 
service  of  the  year;  and  a  great 
part  of  that  sum  arrears  of  property 
tax.  This  was  before  stated  with 
the  consolidated  fund  ;  but  this  year 
It  was  put  with  the  ways  and  nMans. 
The  truth  was,  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  consolidated  fund*  Oo 
this  acconnt  there  was  an  extraor« 
dinary  receipt  of  2,0'i8,000/.,  which 
would  not  occur  again.  In  the  re* 
port  <^  the  committee  of  finance,  it 
was  stated  that  the  asrears  of  the 
property  tax  might  be  required  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  this  year  and  of 
the  next.  How  this  was  made  out 
he  did  not  know.  It  was  material^ 
therefore,  to  have  a  resolution  which 
would  show,  thai  although  it  ap^ 
peared  that  there  was  a  surplus  o^ 
1,660,000/.  applicable  to  pay  off 
one  part  of  the  debt,  yet  that,  hi 
fact,  there  had  been  paid  a  sumxtf 
more  than  two  millions  out  <tf  what 
in  reality  were.onr  assets*  Tlienexc 
resolution 
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resolution  went  to  say  that,  assum- 
ing the  revenue  of  this  year  equal  to 
that  of  the  last,  there  would  be  an 
excess  of  charge  to  the  amount  of 
S,521 ,000/.  The  only  object  which 
he  had  in  view  by  these  resolutions 
was,  that  the  truth  should  come  our. 
The  finance  committee  stated,  that 
their  way  of  estimating  the  revenue 
of  tihis  year,  was  by  taking  the  year 
1815,  which  was  a  year  of  extraor- 
dinary productiveness,  an^  com- 
paring it  with  this  year,  which  was 
one  of  extraordinary  unproductive* 
ress.  The  committee  said,  too,  that 
the- second  year  of  peace  would  be 
equal  to  the  average  of  the  three 
last  years  of  war ;  and,  in  proof  of 
this,  they  referred  to  what  had  taken 
place  at  the  termination  of  the  A- 
merican  war.  This  was  really  very 
fallacious.  There  was  no  analogy 
whatever  between  the  present  state 
of  the  country  and  that  in  which  it 
was  at  the  end  of  the  American 
war,  in  1783.  The  American  war, 
during  its  continuance,  had  pro- 
duced nothing  but  distress  to  the 
cpuntry  ;  whereas  the  late  war  had, 
on  the  contrary,  been  the  cause  of 
much  prosperity.  During  the  A- 
merican  war  we  lost  all  our  trade ; 
but  in  the  late  war  we  gained  the 
trade  of  the  whole  world.  There 
was,  therefore,  not  the  least  reason 
to  assume,  because  the  revenue  was 
in  a  flourishing  state  in  the  first 
years  of  peace  after  the  American 
war,  that  the  same  would  now  be 
the  case.  For  his  own  part,  he  had 
all  along  argued,  that  when  peace 
^ame  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  keep  up  our  taxes.  The  right 
honourable  the  chancellor  of  the 
'exchequer  had  constantly  main- 
tatned  an  opposite  opinion,  and  it 
was  now  to  be  seen  which  of  them 
was  right.  His  last  resolution  was 
given  with  the  view  of  illustrating 
the  preceding.    Here  he  took  occar 


sion  to  observe,  that  the  report  oi 
the  finance  committee  had  been  de- 
layed, on  the  plea  that  it  could  not 
be  made  up  until  the  accounts  were 
made  out  up  to  the  5th  of  April 
Now,  it  was  very  curious  to  ob- 
serve, that  at  least  when  the  report 
was  produced  it  contained  not  one* 
word  about  the  5th  of  April.  It  was 
to  be  noticed  how  the  consolidated 
fund  stood  this  year.  The  whole 
surplus  of  it,  up  to  the  5th  of  Aprils 
had  been  voted  as  part  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  the.  year,  so  that  there 
remained  only  three  quarters  of  it* 
He  should,  perhaps,  be  told,  as 
this  was  the  case,  that  the  whole  of 
the  charges  on  it  were  paid  out  of 
this;  and  although  he  must  admit 
this,  yet  unless  the  whole  year  was 
stated  altogether,  one  quarter  with 
another,  the  consolidated  fund  was 
not  fairly  dealt  with,  and  there 
would  be  the  three  bad  quarters  for 
the  one  good  one.  The  quarter  end- 
ing the  5th  July  was  the  worst  one  f 
and  upon  it,  in  the  present  year« 
tliere  was  a  deficiency  of  725,000/* 
leaving  out  Ireland.  This  great  de^ 
^ciency  showed  the  fallacy  of  esti* 
mating  the  produce  of  the  revenue 
in  the  years  of  peace  by  the  average, 
of  three  years  of  war.  There  was 
certainly  a  great  deficiency  in  the 
revenue  this  quarter — as  much  per- 
haps as  3,000,000/.  and  then  the  re- 
venue would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt« 
He  did  not  say  this  as  meaning  that 
there  was  any  danger  to  the  cre^ 
ditors  of  the  nation,  but  to  show 
that  parliament  must  not  think 
lightly  of  it.  It  was,  however,  saad, 
that  the  distress  was  only  temporary. 
If  this  were  the  case,  there  surely 
was  never  any  temporary  distress  o£ 
such  long  continuance;  and  what 
was  most  alarming  Was,  that  it  was 
getting  worse  and  worse  every  day. 
Even  on  the  showing  of  the  finance 
committee 
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commUtee  theinselviesythe  presump- 
tion wasy  that  the  produce  of  the 
revenue  would  not  be  adequate  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt } .  and  that  in  order  to 
pay  the  interest,  recourse  must  be 
bad  to  borrowing.  As  matters  now 
stood,  parliament  yrould  separate 
without  having  made  any  arrange^ 
ment  for  the  payment  of  the  inters 
est  of  the  national  debt.  He  had 
flow  generally  stated  the  topics  em- 
braced in  his  resolutions ;  and  what- 
ever inaccuracies  might  have  crept 
into  them,  he  rejoiced  that  they  had 
produced  the  effect  of  inducing  the 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  to 
apply  his  talents  to  this  subject;  and 
he  hoped  that  honourable  gentle- 
man would  continue  annually  to 
produce  resolutions  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  those  which  he  had  now 
laid,  before  the  house.  If  this  were 
done,  it  would  enable  them  to  go 
on  intelligibly  from  year  to  year. 
He  believed  that  no  country  was 
(tver  in  such  a  state  as  we  now 
were.  That  the  national  credit 
should  be  improving,  and  the  price 
of  stocks  increasing,  at  the  very 
same  time  when  the  revenue  was 
falling  off  from  hour  to  hour,  seemed 
most  extraordinary.  The  price  of 
stocks  was  higher  now  than  when 
the  revenue  was  daily  increasing  at 
such  a  rate,  that  the  exchequer  was 
{lardly  able  to  contain  it.  He  did 
^Mt  by  any  means  ipipute  blame  to 
Jhe  right  honourable  gentleman  op- 
posite for  issuing  exchequer  bills,  al- 
though they  certainly  had  been  is- 
sued to  an  extraordin^uy  amount. 
What  was  the  amount  of  exchequer 
bills  which  could  reaUy  be  borne  by 
the  market  could  not  be  yery  exactly 
stated.  But  the  mod^  pursued  by 
govenmient  in  setting  a  premium 
<m  them  he  understood  to  be  this—* 
they  fixed  apiremium,  below  which 
fjbtj  ^aid  t|iey  wpi44  npt  sell  thern^ 


and  if  they  did  get  them  sold  ^,X 
ihdt  premium,  they  could  have  thie 
money  in  the  meantime  from  th^ 
bank.  The  natural  consequence  of 
this  was  to  leave  us  at  the  mercy  of 
the  bank.  Next  year  there  would 
be  a  great  trial  of  strei^th  between 
government  and  the  bank,  for  then 
cash  payments  were  to  be  resumed ; 
then  would  be  17,000,000/.  exche- 
quer bills  outstanding ;  it  was  im? 
possible  that  the  bank  could  make 
issues  to  such  amount  in  specie  as  it 
had  done  in  notes.  The  house  had 
lately  beard  that  the  distress  in  tlie 
country  was  at  the  highest  pitch — 
that  every  one  wished  to  borrow, 
and  no  one  was  able  to  lend.  All 
this,  however,  which  was  then  de- 
nted, was  now  adduced  as  a  proof 
of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  coun-p 
try.  Trade  of  every  kind  was  in 
a  state  of  complete  stagnation  ;  and 
the  merchant  having  no  otlier  way 
to  dispose  of  his  capital,  laid  it  out 
in  the  money  market,  and  bought 
an  exchequer  bill  because  he  could 
buy  nothing  else.  T^is  system  was 
carried  .on  to  the  utmost  extent. 
Bankers  made  a  most  inexcusable 
use  of  the  money  of  their  customers, 
by  laying  it  out  in  the  purchase  of 
stock.  Every  banker  thus  became 
what  was,  in  the  city  phrase,  called 
«*  a  bull."  This  was,  at  best,  a  most 
dangerous  speculation ; — the  effect, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  to  raise  the 
price  of  stocks.  But,  supposing 
trade  should  revive,  they  w^ould  be 
oblieed  to  sell  out  at  the  price  of 
the  day,  which  would  then  probably 
be  low  enough.  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had,  some  time  since, 
come  down  to  the  house,  and  said 
that  money  was  so  plenty  that  they 
could  lend  out  a  million  and  a  half 
on  good  security.  Out  of  this  mil- 
lion and  a  half  he  now  understood 
the  regent's  canal  company  was  to 
^aye  200,000/.  What  he  wishe4 
principally 
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principally  to  press  opon  the  house 
^nof  that  all  this  apparent  tempo- 
zarj  prosperitj  was  not  to  be  built 
upon.  At  present,  the  revenue  was 
datly  decreasing^  and  the  price  of 
the  stocks  rising.  Bat  supposing 
the  best  ca&e,  and  that  trade  should 
revive,  it  would  take  a  considerable 
time  before  the  return  of  prosoerous 
times  would  be  evinced  bj  the  re- 
Tenue,  In  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  unless  the 
revenue  could  be  raised,  and  greatly 
raised,  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  the  country  would  be  with- 
out any  parallel.  A  bill  had  lately 
passed  through  the  house  to  enable 
the  commissioners  of  woods  and  fo- 
rests to  borrow  800,000/.  Did  any 
cne  xhmk  that  they  could  obtain 
this  vrithout  having  recourse  to  the 
stocks  ?  With  respect  to  the  sinking 
fbnd,  after  all  the  many  discussions 
on  the  subject,  it  seemed  that  both 
aides  of  the  house  had  talked  them- 
selves into  a  conviction  that  the 
country  was  in  a  flourishing  way,  if 
it  was  unnecessary  to  apply  any  part 
d  the  sinking  fund  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  the  year.  It  was,  however, 
to  be  considered,  that  the  rise  of  the 
stocks  counteracted  the  effects  of 
the  sinking  fund.  The  finance  re- 
port talked  of  the  revival  of  com- 
merce; bat  it  was  impossible  for 
commerce  to  revive  under  such  a 
weight  of  taxes  as  oppressed  it ;  and 
liow  much  worse  would  it  be  if  any 
alteration  should  take  place  in  the 
iralue  of  money !  It  was  his  wish  to 
have  entered  at  some  greater  length 
into  the  state  of  tra£,  and  of  the 
resources  of  the  country ;  but  he 
must  abandon  that  intention,having 
neither  health  nor  spirits  to  support 
any  further  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  being  sensible  that  he  had 
jdready  trespassed  to  a  great  extent 
on  die  patience  of  the  house.  He 
then  mored  that  tberfirst  leiolodoQ 


be  read,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
withdrawn. 

The  resolution  having  been  read 
from  the  chair — 

Mr.  C.  Grant  jun.  said,  he  wovld  - 
not  detain  the  house  by  entering  at 
large  into  a  statement  of  the  6nances 
of  the  country.  He  wotdd  merely 
confine  himself  to  state  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  resolutions  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  and 
those  which  he  himself  had  moved^ 
The  resolutions  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  might  be  divided 
into  two  parts  :  one  relating  to  the 
state  of  the  debt,  the  other  to  that 
of  the  income  and  revenue  of  the 
country.  To  the  latter  of  these  bis 
resolutions  did  not  extend ;  and  that 
for  reasons  which  he  would  by  and 
by  state  to  the  house.  On  the  first 
part,  between  himself  and  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  diere  were 
two  points  on  which  they  essentially 
difiered.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  stated  the  amount  of  the 
unfunded  debt  to  be  66,490,00(WL 
whereas  he  (Mr.  G. )  stated  it  at  ^ 
utmost  to  be  64,648,000/.  The  other 
point  was,  that  there  was  an  increase 
of  the  debt  this  year  to  the  amount 
of  1,814,000/.;  in  opposition  to 
which  he  (Mr.G.^  made  it  appear 
that  there  was  a  diminution  of  debt 
to  the  amount  of  1,270,000/.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  right  ho-^ 
nourable  gentleman  had  adopted  a 
fallacious  mode  of  estimating  the 
exchequer  bills.  The  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  assnnned  that 
diere  would  be  a  deficiency  in  die 
ways  and  means  for  the  present 
year— an  assumption  by  no  meaps 
authorized,  as  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  ways  and  means  were  already 
realized.  From  the  votes  of  the 
year  it  appeared,  that  ^na  ^Rdude 
amount  of  the  supplies  fer  the  ymr 
was  as  he  had  stated,  M,64#,0ML 
The  tocal  of  die  ways  and  aMsas 
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was64,46I,000f.  which  verjiwarly 
t>alanced  die  supplj.  The  error 
'of  the  right  honoonible  gentleman 
seemed  to  be,  that  he  had  computed 
the  same  sum  twice.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  proceeded  to  show 
Azt  the  supplies  of  the  year  beinsr 
only  22  millionst  there  were  26  mil* 
KoBS  of  ways  and  means  to  meet 
them ;  and  also  that  there  was  a  re- 
duction of  1,207»000/.  in-  the  debt, 
winch  appeared  in  the  face  of  the 
operations  of  the  yean  He  stated 
his  intention  to  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  motion  of  the  right 
honourable  gentlemauy  as  the  merit 
Of  the  resolotions  quoted  on  his 
fide  of  the  house  was,  that  they 
-were  strictly  resolutions  of  &ct»  and 
not  of  conjecture.  If  a  great  subject 
were  opened  by  a  series  of  resolu« 
tionsy  the  mover  was  bound  to  bring 
-the  whole  scope  of  them  before  the 
hoiue»and  he  had  to  regret  that  the 
Tight  honourable  gentleman  had  not 
done  so.  He  therefore  objected  to 
them»  because  they  were  resolutions 
of  supposition,  and  proceeded  on 
inadequate  premises.  With  respect 
CO  the  property  tax,  although  it  was 
true  that  it  was  an  extraordinary 
^receipt,  there  were  also  extraordi- 
nary charges  upon  it.  The  charge 
on  the  supplies  for  this  year  was 
19>740,000/.  With  respect  to  the 
4th  tesoluxioiif  it  did  not  point  out 
any  error  in  his  calculation;  but 
admitting  the  data  on  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  went» 
he  must  think  he  had  estimated  the 
charge  at  too  high  an  amount. 

Wff»  Tiemey  explained. 

On  the  motion  being  put»  the 
-chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said 
he  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  tnm- 
ble  the  house  with  any  arguments 
t>n  the  subject  after  what  &d  been 
'iidduoed*  But  with  respect  to  the 
uiyment  of  exdbequer  bills  of  fiv« 
xHuidred  tlioiiaaiid  peunds  tteriingi 


that  may  be  out-standing  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  if  the  whole  of  the  sup- 
plies were  issued,  it  followed,  of 
course,  that  the  whole  of  the  exch^ 
quer  bills  would  he  paid  off.  The 
bills  to  be  paid  off  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year  were,  as  every  body 
.  knew,  those  which  were  issued  in 
the  last  year,  and  government 
had  already  been  able  to  exchange 
or  dfscharge  such  btUs  down  to  toe 
month  of  October ;  so  that  it  was 
much  more  likely  diat  there  would 
be  a  scarcity  of  exchequer  bills  for 
sale  than  a  surplus  of  tnem. — This 
was  altogether  a  proof  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  system  which  had  been 
recommended  to  parliament,  but 
vhicb  the  right  honourable  gende- 
man  and  his  friends  had  persuaded 
parliament  to  reject*  There  was 
no  question,  that  if  the  plan  of 
contmuing  the  income  tax  had  been 
approved  of,  it  would  have  led  to  a 
considerable  discharge  of  the  debt  $ 
and  he  was  far  from  thinking  that 
that  proposition  would,  on  the 
whole,  have  led  to  those  injurious 
consequences  which  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  pointed 
out.  Yet,  m  the  course  of  last  year» 
there  was,  notwithstanding,  a  very 
considerable  diminution  of  the  pul>> 
lie  debt ;  and  he  could  say  that  i( 
would  to  some  extent,  though  no^ 
considerably,  be  diminished  m  the 
present  year.  If,  however,  by  any 
unforeseen  and  unfortunate  politiciu, 
circumstances,  those  sources  of  re-t 
venue  which  were  open  to  improve^ 
ment  should  fail,  it  would  become 
the  duty  of  parlisunent  to  take  mea* 
sures  to  improve  our  financial  sitn- 
adon.  But  he  hoped  and  trusted 
that  a  further  improvement  which 
was  looked  forward  to  would  ob* 
viate  the  necessity  to  which  he  aU 
luded.  The  nght  honourable  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  TTemey)  had  bean  so 
tar  front  denying  die  uDproTement 

that 
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that  had  been  made  in  the  finance 

.  of  the  country, that  he  had  even  been 
inclined  to  carry  it. to  a  more  san- 

.^uine  pitch  tliun  he  (the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer)  could  have  ex- 
pected ;  for  he  not  only  talked  of 
paying  off  the  four  and  one-third 
per  cents,  but  admitted  that  there 
had  been  an  improvement  of  our 
public  credit  in  tlie  present  year, 

.  though  he  had  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  circumstance  had  iQ  it  some- 
thing unnatural  and  extraordinary, 
lie  had  shov/n  the  rapid  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  th^  unfunded 

.debt  of  the  country,  and  if  the  fund- 
ad  debt  had  not  increased  in  the 
same  proportion,  he  thought  gei)- 

.tlemen.  could  not  be  at  a  lo^s  io  ac- 
count for  some  diminution.  When 
che  stockholder  had  been  alarmed 
ivith  vague  ideas  that  he  had  no  se- 
curity for  his  property  at  home,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  he  might 
think  it  could  be  better  protected 
abroad  ;  but  the  proceedings  in  the 
present  session  had  dispelled  all  such 
ideas — and  tliere  was  very  great  me- 
rit due  to  parliament  for  abstaining 
from  doing  what  it  had  not  done.  It 
had  forborne  from  any  measure  cal- 
culated to  shake  the  system  ojT  the 
com  law,  which  was  founded  on  the 
wisest  principles,  and  had  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  advantageous 
effects ;  and  he  would  say  that  no- 
thing would  be  so  injurious  to  the 
public  interests  as  the  shifting  of 
this  sytem.  As  to  the  exchequer 
bills  issued  for  the  service  of  the 
present  year,  they  had  actually  cost 
the  public  less  than  three  per  cent. 
l*he  right  honourable  gentleman 
then  alluded  to  the  subject  of  die 
resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the 
bank;  and  declared,  that  op  this 
poipt  his  mind  was  made  up ;  that 
nothing  but  some  extraordinary 
^ock,  totally  unexpected^  ifi  poli- 
tical affairs,  could  prevent  this  oc- 


currence at  the  time  already  stated* 
The  next  point  he  should  notice  was 
the  diminution  of  the  public  debt» 
which  was  likely  to  be  greater  this 
.year  than  last<  as  Providence  had 
secured  us  from  scarcity,  by  the 
prosj^ect  of  an  abundant  harvest; 
and  which  prospect  was  equally  fa- 
vourable on  the  continent,  where 
we  might  also  confidently  look .  to 
a  more  extensive  commercial  inter- 
course. It  had  been  charged  against 
this  country,  that  wc  had  joined  in 
effecting  the!  oppression  of  surround- 
ing states ;  but  such  a  charge  ha4 
no  foundation.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  our  pride  that  we  had  mainly 
contributed  to  restore  them  to  li- 
berty. He  firmly  believed  that 
this  country,  though  apparently 
.embarrassed,  was  yet  capable  of 
great  exertions,  though  he  truste4 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  call 
them  fortli.  But  every  thing  would 
depend  on  the  firmness  and  wisdom 
of  parliament,  of  which  he  thought 
this  session  had  shown  an  eminent 
and  noble  example.^ 

Sir  H.  Pamell  attributed  our  pre- 
sent embarrassments  to  the  profuse 
extravagance  with  ^hich  the  war 
had  be^n  carried  on  for  the  last 
twenty<4bur  years.  One  of  the  re^ 
ports  had  stated^  that  no  less  tha9 
nine  millions  had  been  expended  in 
fortifications,  such  as  Chatham  and 
Plvmouth  lines.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  clearly  intinuu 
ted  that  he  meant  to  propose  vigo- 
rous measures,  consisting  of  new 
taxation  ;  but  the  only  vigorous 
measures  ought  to  be  in  adopting 
as  severe  a  system  of  occonomy  as 
could  posiibly  be  devised.  As  long* 
however,  as  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  and  his  colleagues  GHed 
their  present  situations,  no  sucfi 
hopes  could  be  entertainc<^.  ^exe 
lyas  no  one  suggestion  of  cecpnomj 
in  the  whole  ox  the  report,  qq  whic^ 
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k  eoiM  be  hoped  any  amendment 
would  take  place*  Hiere  would 
be  no  diminution  whatever  except 
£00»000/.  in  the  army  department ; 
so  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
any  redaction  in  our  pertnanent 
peace  establishment*  to  bring  it  be- 
low seventeen  millions  ;  and  those 
honest  servants  of  the  public,  the 
ministers,  instead  of  reducing  our 
expenses  to  ihe  level  of  our  income, 
were  raising  our  income  to  the  level 
of  our  expenses.  The  honourable 
baronet  then  alluded  to  various 
items  of  the  report ;  and  concluded 
with  expressing  his  hope,  that  the 
cotmtry.  would  take  such  steps  in 
tinie  as  should  prevent  that  vigour 
with  which  the  right  honourable 
gendeman  threatened  it,  and  com- 
pel htm  to  adopt  in  its  stead  a  vi- 
gorous system  of  oeconomy. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  had  no  hesitation  • 
in  declaring  that  he  thought  the 
present  situation  of  the  country  re- 
quired k  relaxation  of  taxation ;  and 
diat  it  Would  be  well  purchased,  ei- 
ther by  a  reduction  of  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  soxhe  part  of  die  sinking  fund 
to  the  ways  and  means  of  the  ^ear. 
He  could  never  think  any  measure* 
wild  or  mischievous  that  might  pre^ 
chide  the  necessity  of  forcing  upon 
ut  agam  the  income  or  property 
tax.  After  some  allusions  to  the 
state  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  treated  the  fi- 
nancial system  at  present  pursued  as 
t)ie  greatest  delusion,  and  observed 
that  any  man  must  be  blind  not 
ID  see  that  we  should  be  worse  off 
every  year,  unless  the  interest  of  the 
debt  were  reduced.  It  was  in  vain 
to  dfspnte  that  there  had  been  this 
year  taben  firom.  the  sum  for  the 
ledaetion  of  the  national  debt  no 
le«  than  14,V29»000/.  This  sum 
bid  been  raised  from  the  people, 
andwonldbefeobexaiaed  by  them. 
.    JW7. 


It  had  not  been  paid  off,  and  there- 
fore it  remained.to  be  paid  off.  The 
honourable  gentleman  then  allud^ 
to  the  rising  of  the  stocks,  which 
he  considered  as  an  artifice,  and  ar- 
gued that  by  raising  the  3  per  cents, 
from  eSf  there  was  now  25,000/. 
less  stock  purchased  on  the  three  or 
four  buying  days,  than  when  they 
were  at  that  price,  making  the 
redemption  of  the  national  debt 
5,000,000/.  a-year  lower  than  it 
would  be  if  they  continued  at  that 
price.  He  agreed,  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  borrow  money  this  year  by 
exchequer  bills  than  to  raise  it  by 
taxes ;  but  this  was  only  putting  off 
the  evil  day  :  and  he  repeated,  that 
it  was  only  by  the  application  of  the 
sinking  fund  to  the  purposes  of  the 
year,  and  by  no  other  means,  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  be  able  to  avoid  his  difficul- 
ties. At  all  events,  he  sincerely 
hoped  never  to  see  the  income  tax 
revived. 

Mr.  Grenfell  thought,  under  all 
circumstances,  that  the  plan  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  was 
most  likely  to  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  country,  and  it  should  have  his 
support.  He  believed  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  would  ulti- 
mately be  found  sufficient  for  its 
exigencies  ;  and  that,  therefore,  any 
additional  burthens  would  be  unne- 
cessary. The  people  had  a  ri^ht  to 
demand  that,as  long  as  we  remained 
at  peace,  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  impose  on  them  any  additional 
taxes,  and,  in  his  opinion,  any  such 
attempt  would  be  impracticable. 
After  some  remarks  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sinking  fund,  in  die 
course  of  which  be  deprecated  the 
plan  of  creating  debt  with  one  hand 
for  the  purposeof  diminishing  it  with 
the  other,  he  concluded  wtdi  deny- 
ing that  he  had  ever  expressed  any 
d&eiief  of  the  capability  of  the 
N  bank 
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bank  to  resume  cash  payments  ; 
but  had  only-  said,  that  what  the 
right  hononrable  gentleman  had 
called  a  virtual  resumption  of  cash 
,  payments  was,  in  fact,  no  payment 
at  all. 

Mr.  Baring  contended,  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  sinking 
fund  was  completely  swept  away, 
and  that  at  present  it  was  a  mere 
delusion.  He  thought  ihe  country 
was  highly  indebted  to  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend  (Mr.  Tierney)  for 
affording  every  man  the  means  .of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
real  state  of  the  finances.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  receipts 
would  meet  the  expenses  ;  or  at  any 
rate  that  there  would  not  be  above 
half  a  million  either  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  He  commented  on  the 
necessity  of  keeping  inviolate  the 
public  credit,  which  was  not  to  be 
played  tricks  with,  as  had  been  the 
case  in  other  countries*  He  was 
surprised  to  hear  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  so  often  express  his 
unavailing  regrets  at  the  loss  of  the 
property  tax,  for  the  house  had 
showed  that  they  had  judged  rightly 
in  getting  rid  of  it,— he  hoped  for 
ever.  Alluding  to  the  duties  from 
the  customs  and  excise,  he  thought 
it  utterly  impossible  to  maintain  the 
high  duties  on  many  of  the  articles. 
He  went  into  a  detail  of  the  facility 
with  which  smuggling  is  carried  on 
between  this  country  and  Flanders, 
where  tea,  which  sells  in  London 
for  8x.  per  lb.  is  procured  for  2s,6d. 
On  the  point  of  the  peace  establish- 
ment, he  thought  if  the  house  had 
done  its  duty,  it  would  have  been 
brought  down  to  the  present  sum 
of  17,200,000/.  at  once,  instead  of 
being  kept  at  22,000,000/.  till  this 
year.  He  had  no  hope  of  reducing 
the  expenditure  of  Ireland  but  by 
the  civdization  of  the  people.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  general  tra* 


din^  state  of  the  conntry  wai  re* 
viving ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  it  would  be  brought  up  to  that 
extensive  scale  which  it  had  attained 
during  the  war.  Yet  the  prospect 
was  that  w^e  should  soon  return  to 
that  sound  and  healthy  state,  as  to 
leave  us  that  proportion  of  com- 
merce we  had  a  right  to  expect» 
without  monopoliring  what  be- 
longed to  other  nations. 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  glad  to  find 
that  every  body  concurred  in  the 
propriety  of  resorting  to  the  means 
that  had  been  adopted.  He  denied 
that  the  peace  establishment  could 
have  been  more  promptly  reduced 
to  its  present  state,  and  showed  that 
till  the  troops  abroad  had  been 
brought  home  and  disbanded,  it 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  the  reduction  could  be  made. 
He  added,  that  it  was  not  even  in 
the  present  session  that  the  full  re*^ 
duction  could  be  looked  to.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  pro- 
ceeded to  answer  the  various  com- 
ments of  the  speakers  on  the  oppo- 
site side ;  and  laid  particular  stress 
on  the  assertion  of  sir  H.  Pamell, 
that  100,000,0007.  might  have  been 
saved  during  the  war,  by  a  system 
of  oeconomy  instead  of  extrava- 
^nce.  Every  body  must  see  that 
It  was  impossible  to  apply  those 
checks  which  were  introduced  <m 
the  peace  establishment  to  a  war 
more  important  and  extensive  than 
any  in  which  the  conntry  had  ever 
been  engajB^d  ;  and  however  the 
expense  might  be  regretted,  it  was 
impossible  to  have  been  avoided. 
The  sum  for  the  fortifications  com* 
prised  all  that  had  been  expended 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  in  ihesit 
means  of  defence. .  The  com  laws^ 
by  blowing  the  free  ezporC  and 
import,  had  been  the  means  of  en- 
abling us  to  pass  through  aU  onr 
distresses}  and  those  ssdutary  regur 
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wMdi  would  reliere  the 
comtrj  in  time  of  abundance, 
irould  also  encourage  importation 

.  in  periods  of  scarcity*  He  then  en- 
teral upon  an  elaborate  comparison 
between  the  amount  of  our  present 
peace  establishment  and  that  after 
the  American  war,  contrasting  the 
supplies  of  that  time  with  the  per- 
manent revenue,  and  showing  that 
the  difierence  between  the  supplies 

•  actually  voted  and  the  revenue  was 

.4^884^000/.  At  that  time  Mr.  Pitt 
pursued  the  same  course  as  was  now 
adopted,  by  issuing  5f558,p00/.  in 
exchequer  bills ;  therefore,  we  were 
now  only  following  a  precedent  that 
bad  been  attended  with  the  best  ef- 
fects. He  was  sorry  the  right  ho- 
nourable gendeman  had  been  pre- 
vented from  going  into  a  statement 
of  bis  views  with  respect  to  the  si- 
tuation of  the  country  perspectively, 
in  order  to  show  that  no  improve- 
ment was  likely  to  take  place.  He, 
bowever,  believed  him  to  be  in  error 
in  ^^onsequence  of  his  having  as- 
siuoed,  that  no  provision  had  been 
made  in  money  for  paying  oS  the 
unfunded  debt.  He  then  showe^^ 
that  by  the  accounts  made  up  to  the 

.  2ith  of  June,  it  appeared  that  there 
remained  1,225,000/.  at  the  disposal 
of  parliament ;  and  though  that  mo- 
ney could  not  then  be  used  by  mi- 

.  nisters  to  pay  off  the  unfunded  debt, 
the  exchequer  bills  which  had  been 
issued  must  e]^ntually  be  diminish- 
ed in  amount,  by  the  sum  which  he 
had  stated  to  have  been  left  in  the 
exchequer.  He  defended  the  cal- 
culations of  the  finance  committee, 
on  the  subject  of  the  expected  pro- 
duce of  the  revenue  in  the  present 
and  in  the  next  year  ;  and  be  con- 

.  fe^sed  himself  sanguine  enough  to 
bope,  that  all  the  causes  which  had 
led  to  the  dioainution  of  the  income 
of  the  country,  would  not  remain 

.  in  operation  for  another  year.    He 


therefore  was  not  disposed  to  think 
the   gloomy  apprehensions   which 
many  entertained  on  the  subject  of 
our  future  prospects  would  prove 
to  be  vrell  founded.    He  traced  tlie 
present  stagnation  from  its  remote 
and  pre*disposing  causes ;  from  that 
combination  of  political  and  finan- 
cial circumstances,  which,  during 
the  war,  supplied  a  more  than  orc^* 
nary  excitement  to  the  agriculture 
and  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
encouraged  that  spirit  of  unbounded 
speculation  which   had   prevailed, 
and  which  had  brought  our  cur- 
rency into  that  state  which  had  late- 
ly been  the  subject  of  complaint* 
He  maintained  that  the  existing  di- 
stress arose  out  of  these  causes,  and 
.  out  of  the  sudden  transition  from  a 
state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace  t  and 
similar  embarrassment  and  pressure 
had  always  been  experienced  by  this 
country  at  the  close  of  a  protracted 
contest,  whether  the  course  of  it 
.  had  been  fortunate. or  unfortunate ; 
.  whether  it  had  been  marked  by  di's- 
.  aster  like  the  American  war,   or 
.closed  triumphantly  like  the  last« 
He  traced  the  stagnation  through 
its  various  stages-^showed  the  ef- 
fects produced  on  the  country  banks 
by  the  sudden  return  of  peace ;  and 
,  proved  the  low  prices  of  commodi- 
.  ties  to  result  in  a  great  degree  from 
.the  difficulty  of" borrowing  money 
at  legal   interest ;  and  ^omi  the 
alarm  which  had   prevailed,  and 
.  which  had  made  every  creditor  an- 
xious to  call  in  his  capital,  and  thus 
occasioned  forced  sales,  that  served 
but  to  increase  the  evil.    This  state 
of  things,  followed  by  the  calamity 
of  a  bad  harvest,  had  produced  that 
pressure  y^hich  had  been  so  severely 
felt*    The  distress   had  been  the 
greater,  in  consequence  of  500,000 
.  persons  disbanded  from  the  army 
and  navy  being  driven  to  seek  their 
bread  as  labourers  at  a  time  when 
N2  the 
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the  market  was  already  overstocked. 
.  These  persons  added  to  the  la- 
bourers, and  taken  from  the  con- 
sumers, had  contributed  to  the  stag- 
nation, and  caused  such  distress  to 
be  experienced,  that  ministers  could 
not  by  any  possibility  supply  an  im- 
mediate remedy.  The  falling  oflF 
of  10  per  cent,  on  a  revenue  like 
that  of  this  country  was  no  very 
extraordinary  circumstance.  The 
cause  removed,  the  revenue  would 
revive  and  flourish  as  formerly. 
The  revenue,  in  other  times,  had 
been  affected  in  nearly  the  same 
'  degree,  when  a  want  of  provisions 
■  was  the  only  subject  of  complaint, 
and  when  there  was  no  want  of 
employment.  Though  the  supplies 
formerly  called  for  by  the  commu- 
nity had  not  been  demanded  as 
usual,  consumption  had  not  ceased ; 
and  if  the  harvest  should  prove 
abundant  in  the  present  year,  it 
would  be  increased,  confidence  and 
credit  would  revive,  and  an  im- 
provement in  the  revenue  must  fol- 
low as  a  matter  of  course.  After 
what  had  been  experienced,  he  ex- 
pected the  next  year  would  be  one  ■ 
of  comparative  ease.  The  objects 
which  that  house  would  have  in 
•view,  namely,  the  cherishing  and 
prolonging  tne  peace— the  rcstora- 
*  tion  ofour  currency,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  all  measures  of  oeconomy 
consistent  with  the  security  of  the 
state,  would  not  fail  to  ameliorate 
the  situation  of  the  people,  and  fi- 
nally to  compensate  them  for  all 
the  sacrifices  they  had  made  in  the  ' 
late  arduous  struggle.  To  prevent 
theimportationofcontraband  goods 
would  be  most  desirable.  This 
could  not  be  so  successfully  done  in 
time  of  peace  as  it  had  been  while 
the  country  was  engaged  in  war, 
but  what  could  be  e^cted  ought  to 
be  accomplished*  At  present  he 
did  iioi  believe  that  in  this  respect 


the  revenue  Bad  snfiered  hi  any  mn^ 
terial  degree.  He  maintained  there 
was  nothing  in  the  returns  of  ribe 
last  quarter,  or  that  preceding  it, 
to  justify  any  gloomy  fears  for  the 
revenue.  He  nad  expected,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  the  diminution  would  have 
been  greater,  and  he  was  sanguine 
enough  to  predict  that  we  should 
regain  all  our  former  prosperity. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the 
several  resolutions,  when  the  pre- 
vious question  was  carried  on  those 
of  Mr,  Tiemey;  after  which  those 
of  Mr.  Grant  were  severally  put 
and  carried. 

July  11.— 'Mr.  Brougham  said,  if 
the  present  situation  ofthe  country 
presented  that  aspect  which  we  had 
been  led  to  expect— if  no  extraor- 
dinary occurrence  had  marked  the 
-commencement  ofthe  session— and 
if,  at  the  close  of  it,  the  house  were 
to  retire,  leaving  the  liberties  of  our 
constitution  on  their  ancient  footinfi^, 
and  the  powers  of  the  crown  only 
as  limited  as  that  constitution  should 
keep  them,  he  should  not  have  found 
it  necessary  to  trespass  once  more 
on  the  indulgence  of  the  house  in 
their  present  exhausted  state.  But, 
when  he  looked  at  the  expectations 
the  country  had  formed,  and  the 
disappointment  of  these  hopes  in 
the  course  of  the  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings^—and,  above  all,  the  foot* 
ing  on  which  now  stood  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  community ;  he  could 
not  allow  the  house  to  be  pro- 
rogued without  performing  the  not 
very  agreeable  duty  of  rendering 
an  account  of  what  it  had  done, 
and  what  it  had  not  done,  and  <^ 
endeavouring  to  carry  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne  such  an  address  -as, 
daring  the  prorogation, might  mie 
a  proper  impression.  It  iinttt  be 
in  the  recollection  of  evtty.ntti, 

that 
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tbaft  the  distress  of  this  coontryy  for 
some  months  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  session^  was  such  thut  it 
was  beyond  all  description-  He 
should  not  attempt  to  describe  it. 
It  was,  however,  too  feelingly  de- 
scribed in  the  language  of  many  of 
the  petitions  that  had  come  before 
the  house;    and  the  picture  of  it 

g'ven  by  the  noble  member  for 
Hertfordshire  was  indeed  such  as 
to  render  any  description  of  it  un- 
necessary. In  the  midst  of  these 
grievous  sufferings,  it  was  natural 
tliat  there  should  be  great  discon- 
tent sunongst  the  people  at  the  mea- 
sures of  government,  and  an  anxi- 
ous desire  for  a  change ;  and  that 
here  and  there  there  should  have 
been  partial  excesses  of  a  trifling  ex- 
tent* A  variety  of  persons,  incon- 
siderable ^n  iy>int  of  weight  and  un- 
derstanding, had  certainly  attempt- 
ed to  avail  themselves  of  this  di^ 
stress  for  the  worst  of  purposes.  But 
amongst  the  reasonable  people  of 
this  jcountry — those  who  admired 
the  stability  of  our  excellent  insti- 
tutions, there  was  a  universal  expec- 
tation of  relief,  particularly  where 
the  distress  was  rnost  deeply  rooted, 
from  the  parliament  alone.  It  was 
here  only  that  they  foynd  they  could 
or  ought  to  look  for  relief.  How 
had  parliament  answered  tliese  ex- 
pectations? They  had  begun,  not 
with  measures  for  relieving  thti  peo- 
pie,  but  for  destroying  them.  Be- 
i'ure  asking  what  they  could  do  for 
tliem,  they  had  proceeded  to  take 
from  them  what  they  possessed; 
and  when  they  did  inquire  into 
their  distresses,  and  measures  were 
proposed  on  his  side  of  the  house  to 
relieve  them-^when  it  was  shown 
that  these'  measures^  consisted  of  a 
vevision  of  our  commercial  policy^ 
the  answer  made,  to  su^h  a  proposi- 
tion waisy  by  adoption  a  motion 
^  that  the  Q»er  iSirder^^f  Uie  (^ 


be  now  read."  -  If,  when  ihe  starv-. 
ing  people  turned  their  eyes  to- 
wards the  houseof  conmions,andre* 
fused  to  be  misled  by  demagogues, 
who  told  them  that  the  members 
were  not  the  representatives  of  the 
people— if  any  one  had  got  up  and 
said  at  a  public  meeting,  "  Why  go 
there?  they  will  do  nothing  for 
you!"  he  was  sure  sucli  a  person 
would  not  have  been  safe.  Much 
had  been  said  of  the  panaceas  and 
nostrums  of  parliamentary  reform, 
but  they  had  been  derided  even  by 
the  best  and  warmest  friends  of  re- 
form ;  and  tlie  naturaj  consequence 
of  this  great  distress  was  to  catch 
at  straws.  But  as  the  house  had 
done  nothing  for  these  people,  it 
might  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  whe^ 
ther  the  distresses  of  the  country 
had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the. 
course  or  nature.  Undoubtedly 
there  was  a  prospect  of  an  abundant 
harvest,  and  he  would  fain  hope 
tliat  the  trade  of  the  country  had, 
reached  its  lowest  leveL  The  ef- 
fects of  the  late  harvest  had,  he 
hoped,  spent  themselves:  there  was 
said  to  be  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  value  of  land,  though  he  thought 
this  might  be  exaggerated:  there 
was  ;dso  a  rise  in  the  funds,  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  we  should  not  see  the  revenue 
so  bad  us  it  was  five  or  six  months 
ago.  But  that  very  harvest  had 
had  the  effect  of  reviving  our  reve- 
nue by  the  opening  of  the  ports  for 
the  importation  of  corn,  which  paid 
no  duly.  The  falling  oj9F  in  our 
commerce  was  the  want  of  goods 
,to  import,  and  the  want  of  riches, 
so  that  It  could  not  fail  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  opening  of  our  ports 
for  corn  had  been  the  practical 
cause  of  the  increase  of  our  trade. 
But  the  fear  was,-  that  this  chanee 
might  ber  only  ten^porary,  as  the 
pau^e  would  soon  cease.  As  to  the 
N  S  rise 
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rise  in  the  funds,  there  were  two 
causes,  permanent  and  temporary. 
The  diminutiofi  of  taxes  and  the 
annual  savings  in  consequence,  of 
persons  in  trade,  might  have  in 
some  degree  improved  them  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year ;  but  the  want 
of  issue  or  vent  for  our  trade,  and 
the' want  of  any  other  mode  of  lay- 
ing out  our  money,  rendered  this 
cause  only  temporary,  and  the  funds 
must,  as  soon  as  trade  revives,  sink 
to  a  lower  level.  Therefore,  he 
con  Id  not  look  at  their  present  state 
as  an  unequivocal  proof  of  our  pro- 
sperity. But  when  wages  were  down 
as  low  as  5s»  or  6s,  per  week  for  an 
able  bodied  workman  in  the  weav- 
ing line,  it  could  nqt  seem  that 
there  was  any  thing  like  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  our  ge- 
neral circumstances.  Yet  hehoped 
and  trusted  we  had  seen  the  worst. 
But  this  was  no  reason  for  the  house 
to  remain  satisfied,  and  not  pro- 
ceeding to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people,  because  that  condi- 
tion -was  a  little  worse  five  or  six 
months  ago.  He  denied  the  asser. 
tion  that  parliament  could  do  no- 
thing. As  long  as  any  remedy  re- 
mained within  their  reach,  it  was  a 
breach  of  duty  to  sit  idle,  with  their 
arms  across,  and  wait  the  event. 
Now,  what  had  been  proposed,  and 
what  acted  upon?  No  man  charged 
ministers  with  the  consequences 
which  must  have  been  expected  to 
happen  by  the  natural  transition 
from  war  :o  peace,  however  much 
blame  might  be  thrown  on  them' 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  But  it 
had  been  said,  our  system  wants 
revision,  which  every  great  change 
|-endered  necessary.  Revise  your 
commercial  policy ;  revise  your  fi- 
nancial s)  stem,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  taxes.  These  were 
the  propositions;  and  how  were 
tbey  answered?  The  right  hoinmr^ 


able  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the' 
board  of  trade  had  admitted  the 
justice  of  every  principle  which  he 
(Mr.  B.)  had  ventured  to  lay  dovm, 
on  the  subject  of  our  commercial 
policy ;  and,  in  that  memorable 
candour  of  his  disposition,  still  more 
memorable  from  the  result  that  fol- 
lowed it,  he  had  said,  that  though 
he  admitted  all  the  principles  that 
had  been  advanced,  government 
must  not  act  on  one  of  them^  be- 
cause they  were  surrounded  by  con- 
flicting private  interests.  Why 
were  uiese  conflicting  interests  sub- 
mitted to?-there  was  the  interest  of 
the  Baltic  trade ;  then  came  Canada 
and  the  shipping  interest;  and  what» 
it  was  asked,  could  b^  done?  Next 
came  the  iron  and  the  copper  mer« 
chant,  and  they  bestead  tne  board 
of  trade,  and  then  it  was  asked 
what  could  be  done  with  all  these 
gentlemen  ?  If  we  oppose  the  linen 
trade  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  all 
these  gentlemen  will  come  upon  us 
in  a  body.  Such  was  the  touching 
simplicity  with  which  the  gentle- 
men opposite  confessed  their  utter 
inability  co  do  what  they  wished* 
So,  said  they,  "in  effect,  •*  we  will 
move  the  other  orders  of  the  day, 
because  we  admit  that  what  you 
have  proposed  would  greatly  bene- 
fit the  country;  but  the  little  paltry 
considerations  of  wood,  iron,  copper, 
and  linen,  have  tied  up  our  hands.'* 
But  if  the  house  had  done  its  duty, 
it  would  have  answered,  **  Go  on  } 
and  if  you  are  not  dismissed  from 
your  places  for  imbecility,  we  will 
back  you,  by  the  result  of  a  com« 
mittee  of  inquiry,  and  then  yon  can 
no  longer  complain.*'  The  houset 
however,  had  thought  proper  to 
adopt  the  other  course,  and  tnus^  in 
the  third  year  after  a  definitive  trest^ 
ty  of  peace,  we  remained  without 
any  rational  attempt  having  been 
made  to  ieatoi«  thecommercud  and 
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tmding  interests  of  the  country. 
Now  with  respect  to  our  financesi 
gentlemen  on  his  side  matntained» 
Siat  the  way  to  improve  tlie  reve- 
nue was  by  lowerinj^  the  taxes,  as 
by  lowering  the  duties  they  would 
increase  the  amount  of  the  consump* 
tiop,  andconseauentlyof  the  income, 
while  the  people  would  be  relieved 
from  their  burthens.  But  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite 
would  do  nothing  until  he  could  re- 
enact  the  income  tax.  Now  he  got 
a  loan  from  the  bank  with  interest ; 
then  a  loan  without  interest ;  then 
an  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  and  si- 
milar expedients ;  and,  in  short,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  sy- 
stem was  to  have  no  system,  but  to 
leave  things  as  they  were  under  the 
cheering  consolation  of  the  rise  in 
the  funds,  till  circumstances  render- 
ed it  possible  to  revive  that  favour- 
ite child  of  his,  of  whom  himself 
and  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man near  him  (Mr.  Rose)  were 
continually  singing  the  dirge.  But 
be  was  sure  they  never  would  suc- 
ceed-^they  never  could,  till  the 
house  of  commoi)s  became  generallv 
detestable  and  abandoned.  With 
.respect  to  foreign  commerce,  there 
was  the  same  want  of  articles  of  im- 
portation from  abroad,  while  we 
were  pressed  by  the  competition  of 
foreign  skill  and  foreign  capital,  so 
that  the  finance  committee  could 
resort  to  nothing  but  an  average  in 
their  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
revenue  falling  off.  It  had  been 
said)  that  though  there  was  some 
reason  to  believe  the  foreign  trade 
would  revive  to  some  extent,  there 
was  but  too  much  reason  to  believe 
it  would  never  regain  its  former 
state.  This  was  his  opinion,  and  he 
maintained  it  still.  There  was  an 
incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  conti- 
nent to  uke  our  goods,  and  their 
jgrowing  activity  would  go  to  super- 


sede them.  Our  advantage  lay  In 
our  skill  and  machinery;  but  at  Vi- 
enna, Muhlhausen,  and  other  places, 
they  had  attained  to  so  much  like 
equal  ability,  that  those  whoreckon* 
ed  on  such  manufactures  being  ex- 
clusively our  own,  would  too  soon 
find  themselves  under  a  great  delu- 
sion. This  brought  him  to  a  topic 
connected  with  our  home  manufac* 
tures.  There  was  a-  petition  pro- 
posed by  the  master  cotton  manu- 
tacturers  against  the  exportation. of 
cotton  twist,  which  was  to  have 
been  signed  by  200,000  of  the  w«rkr 
ing  people.  It  had  been  said  that 
if  things  should  remain  in  the  same 
situation  till  next  session,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  persuad- ' 
ing  die  house  to  eater  into  a  full  in^ 
vescigation  of  the  subject,  and  he 
should  be  one  who  would  be  most 
ready  to  enter  into  it.  But  though  no- 
body would  be  more  anxious  than 
himself  to  catch  at  every  thing  that 
could  afford  the  slighcest  relief  to 
those  people,  it  was  his  duty  to  state, 
that  the  more  thoroughly  the  pro- 
ject of  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
twist  was  investigated,  the  more  it 
would  be  found  to  have  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  export  trade,  by 
the  amount  of  the  exportatipn  and 
the  value  of  the  article  imported  for 
it»  and  to  increase  the  price  of  the 
article  at  home.  The  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  proceeded 
to  attribute  much  of  the  distress 
amongst  the  operating  cotton  wea- 
vers in  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
and  their  reasons  for  joining  persons 
of  discontented  views,  id  there  being 
no  permanent  and  regular  connec- 
tion between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers. He  contrasted  their  situa- 
tion with  that  of  the  clothiers  in  die 
west  ridini^  of  Yorkshire,  where 
the  connection  was  more  regular 
and  substantial,  and  consequently 
there  was  less  distress  and  disturb. 
Ni  ance. 
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ance.  He  argued  that  we  had  no 
better  means  of  meliorating  our  ge- 
neral condition  than  by  finding  new 
channels  for  our  commerce.  He 
adt^erted  to  the  resisting  of  a  proper 
intercourse  between  this  govern- 
ment and  South  America;  and  ob- 
senred  that  there  was  in  this  pre- 
cisely the  same  uniform  want  of  sy- 
stem as  in  all  their  other  operations. 
We  had  a  consul  at  Trinidad,  but 
he  only  produced  his  commission 
after  the  Spaniards  had  revolted; 
while  in  Portuguese  and  British 
America  we  had  no  such  officer. 
Every  merchant  condemned  the  go- 
vernor of  Trinidad,  who  had  shown 
himself  from  the  greatest  to  the  mi- 
-nutest  details  of  his  government, 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  had  caused  an  almost 
total  interruption  in  the  communi- 
cations with  the  Spanish  Main ;  so 
that  the  price  of  provisions  had 
been  advanced  about  1000  per  cent, 
or  from  5d,  per  pound  to  5s,  6d.  He 
must  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  the  manner  in  which 
ministers  had  exercised  that  very 
preponderating  influence  which  all 
the  victories  and  credit  we  had  with 
the  allied  powers  gave  us  a  right  to 
expect.  One  fact  was  worth  a  thou- 
sand arguments,  and  this  existed  in 
the  case  of  Genoa,  where  a  circum- 
stance had  lately  taken  place,  which 
showed  as  great  oppression  and 
baseness  on  the  one  hand,  as  humi- 
liation and  indecision  on  the  other. 
It  was  known  that  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, though  an  ancient  and  legiti- 
mate sovereign,  and  a  model  of  le- 
gitimacy he  was,  was  principally  of 
our  creation;  he  had  been  expanded 
by  us  into  such  a  bulk,  as  to  be  al- 
most called  our  own.  We  endowed 
him  with  Genoa,  and  the  congress 
xieclared  it  to  be  a  free  port.  He 
prevailed  on  the  chamber  of  com- 
liaerce>  in  which  die  British  mer- 


chants had  no  representative^  td 
make  him  a  donation  to  construct  a 
large  frigate,  and  the^  assessment 
was  carried  over  all  the  British  and 
Maltese  merchants.  •  These  mer- 
chants were  assessed  in  considerable 
sums  each,  for  what  was  called  si 
voluntary  contribution.  They  ap^ 
plied  to  Mr.  Hill,  our  resident,  who 
told  them  to  go  to  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  make  a  complaint. 
They  did  so ;  but  no  answer  waA 
given  for  three  or  four  months,  and 
then  they  sent  a  soldier,  who  wai 
quartered  on  every  British  mer^ 
chant,  and  three  francs  a-day  levied 
for  his  pay.  Mr,  Hill  said  the 
chamber  of  commerce  could  not  be 
justified  )  but  there  was  no  help  fclr 
the  merchants,  and  they  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  submit,  as  there 
was  no  means  of  redress.  But  the 
noble  lord  had  consulted  the  king's 
advocate  upon  a  half-statement  of 
facts,  and  no  more,  and  it  was  made 
to  appear  that  the '  extortion  was 
contributed  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  ; 
on  which  the  king's  advocate  deci- 
ded that  the  laws  of  nations  had 
not  been  violated.  Such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  an  ally,  was  an  insult 
to  us,  and  a  mere  mockery  of  jus- 
tice. It  was  a  mockery  to  say  that 
the  noble  lord  could  have  used  no 
influence,  but  sat  silent,  and  mad& 
no  representation  or  attempt  to  ob- 
tain redress.  It  struck  him  that 
this  wus  an  act  inexcusable  and 
shameful  on  his  part.  But  was  it 
to  be  endured,  that  the  British  mer- 
chants were  to  be  thus  treated  and 
insulted  by  such  little  petty  con- 
temptible sovereigns,  creatures  of 
our  own  policy,  and  not  to  be  pro- 
tected ?  He  next  adverted  to  thfe  pre- 
ference shown  at  Genoa  to  artxles 
of  French  manufacture,  particularly 
woollen  cloth,  which  paid  only  threfe 
or  four  per  cent,  while  ours  paid  s^ 
yen:  so  that  no  cloth  could  be  i& 
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fl^tirre  exported  fttnii'tfats  country 
to  thef  king  of  Sardinia's  territories. 
He  specified  numerous  other  daeies 
to  which  British  commerce  was  sub* 
jeCted»  and  argued  t^at  it  was  im- 
possible we  could  expect  any  com* 
fnercial  facilities  from  Russia,  Au- 
ttria,  or  France,  after  we  had  suffer- 
ed ourselves  to  be  so  tteated  with 
impunky  by  such  a  little  petty  king. 
Aner  some  severe  animadversions 
oa  the  propensity  of  ministers  for 
attempting  to' follow  the  military 
mania  of  the  continental  powers,  he 
adverted  to  the  large  armies  which 
those  powers  were  still  keeping  on 
foot;  not  one  of  them  having  at- 
tempted to  reduce  them  since  the 
peace.  From  diis  circumstance  he 
atigured  a  speedy  political  shock, 
notwithstanding  the  holy  alliance, 
of  which  Russia  was  the  founder, 
but  who  had  always  had  views  of 
wgrandisement  at  the  expense  of 
Turkey,  and  who  could  easily  com- 
promise with  Austria,  who  seemed 
to  entertain  similar  views  towards 
this  powen'  He  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  the  line  of  conduct  lately 
pursued  with  respect  to  Lucien  Bo* 
naparte.  The  course  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  allies  he  com- 
pared with  that  adopted  by  that 
house  on  Dyott's  divorce  bill.  The 
petition  presented  by  Lucien  for  a 
passport  had  been  turned  into  an 
enactment  against  him;  and  not 
only  did  they  refuse  to  allow  him  a 
passport,  but  they  also  decided  a- 
gainst  granting  one  for  his  son,  lest 
rtoB  should  enable  Lucien  to  cover 
his  designs,  and  e£Rsct  his  escape  to 
America.  He  was  sorry  to  see  the 
name  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  con- 
nected with  this  transaction.  Such, 
however,  he  must  observe,  was  the 
mania  for  mixing  up  military  ^u- 
dimty  with  diplomatic  arrange- 
itM^tSy  thiit  be  should  not  be  sur- 
pnsed  if  ho  were  portly  to  hear 


that  lord  Stewart,  the  minister  of 
this  country  at  Vienna,  was  not  tO 
act  as  diplomatists  had  been  accuse 
tomed  to  do>  but  on  the  instruction^ 
which  he  might  receive  from  the 
military  commander  in  chief.  In 
answer  to  the  application  of  Lucien 
Bonaparte  for  passports,  it  had  been 
stated,  that  the  number  of  malcon- 
tents who  had  found  their  way  to 
America,  was  so  great  that  his  pre- 
sence there  might  be  dangerous. 
He  wished  to  know  what  danger 
could  be  rationally  apprehended 
from  such  a  man  going  to  Ameri- 
ca? What  was  there  to  be  feared 
from  a  man  like  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
devoted  to  literary  pursuits  and-  to 
poetry,  who  spent  his  time  in  col- 
lecting specimens  of  painting,  en- 
graving, and  statuary,  and  in  mak- 
ing researches  after  the  remains  of 
antiquity  near  his  seat  at  Tuscu- 
lum?  The  conduct  pursued  in  this 
.instance  resembled  the  policy  of 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  con- 
cluded in  1648.  He  recited  the 
answer  given  to  the  application  of 
Lucien,  and  the  decision  come  to 
by  the  allies  to  remove  him  further 
from  the  coast,  and  to  assign  him 
some  other  abode  than  Rome.  Was 
it  worthy  of  the  allies,  or  of  Eng- 
land, to  act  such  a  part?  After  ail 
the  exertions  made  by  this  country, 
was  it  well  that  its  influence  should 
be  exhausted  in  this  way — that  it 
should  be  used  to  remove  an  indivi- 
dual from  the  dominions  of  an  in- 
dependent sovereign?  If,  in  this  en- 
lightened a^,  a  convent  had  been 
ransacked  in  order  to  draw  from  it 
a  monk;  if  such  a  character  had 
been  taken  from  his  beads  and  rosa- 
ries, to  be  made  an  independent 
sovereign,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  we  had  been  the  means  of  set- 
ting him  up,  and  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  his  authority  now. 
We  had  however  taken  upon  onf- 
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selves  to  act  where  we  had  no  oc« 
casioi^  to  do  so,  on  receiving  news 
that  an  individual  was  aboat  to  pro- 
ceed to  America  in  order  ^o  a&sist 
the  plots  of  the  malcontents  who 
were  already  there.  Now»  from  all 
that  he  had  heard  of  the  peaceable 
and  decorous  conduct  of  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  both  while  he  was  in 
this  country  and  while  he  was  a- 
broad,  where  his  actions  were  most 
sedulously  watched,  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  news  which  had 
been  received  concerning  him  was 
like  that  furnished  by  some  of  the 
agents  of  the  noble  lord  for  the 
home  department.  Such  persons, 
anxious  to  be  enabled  to  dispatch  a 
courier  with  a  great  bag,  or  a  little 
scrap  of  paper  with  a  broad  seal 
(for  these  things  were  the  luxuries 
of  such  agents),  if  they  could  not 
discover  any  mischief^  would  endea- 
vour to  make  some.  He  could  not 
but  suspect  that  the  subordinate 
spies,  who  had  furnished  the  infor- 
mation  received  against  Lucien  Bo- 
'  naparte,  resembled  the  Olivers  and 
others  that  might  be  mentioned  in 
this  country.  He  next  animad- 
verted on  the  mismanagement  of 
the  patronage  of  the  foreign  officers. 
He  had  nothing  to  say  a^inst  tlie 
two  most  respectable  ofiicers  now 
representing  this  country  in  Au* 
stria  and  Russia;  but  to  appoint  two 
soldiers  to  situations  like  those  con- 
fided to  them,  he  held  to  be  an 
abuse  of  that  most  delicate  branch 
of  patronage.  He  had  talked  with 
persons  of  all  countries  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  appointments ;  and  he 
found  that  at  Vienna,  and  at  other 
places,  there  was  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  fitness  of  lord  Stewart  to 
fill  that  situation  which  he  now 
held.  He  honoured  the  profes- 
sional merits 'Of  that  gallant  officer, 
but  still  his  appointment  he  had 
everywhere  found  a  subject  of  re- 


gret with  some,  and  of  blame  wkb 
others:  but  those  who  regretted  and 
who  blamed  it  the  most  had  still 
been  ever  ready  to  do  justice  to  his 
private  character,  and  to  his  milita- 
ry talents.  The  appointment  was 
objectionable,  as  it  ought  only  to 
have  been  given  to  one  who  had 
been  bred  up  in  the  diplomatic  line* 
He  hastily  noticed  the  consuls  late- 
ly appointed,  which  he  contended 
were  such  as  reflected  no  credit  on 
those  with  whom  they  originated. 
It  remained  for  htm  to  mention  the 
posture  of  the  country,  in  a  consti- 
tutional point  of  view.  He  lament- 
ed that  die  hopes  which  had  beea 
entertained  that  the  catholics  would 
be  admitted  to  a  full  participaciop 
in  the  blessings  of  the  constitutions 
had  ended  in  bitter  disappointment ; 
new  strength  had  been  gained  (for 
it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  dis- 
guise the  fact)  by  bigotry  and  mis- 
government,  and  the  means  of  rais- 
mg  a  new  cry  of  <'  No  popery'^  had 
been  secured.  'On  this  occasion  he 
thought  he  could  descry^  as  intrust- 
ed to  certain  hands  (hands  well 
imown  too),  the  repetition  of  a  well 
known  intrigue.  This  he  was  sure^ 
that  whatever  the  design  nught  be 
that  had  been  formed,  enou^  had 
been  done  to  damp  the  hopes  of  the 
country.  The  question  which  had 
been  disposed  of  was  not  merely 
Whether  the  catholics  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  such  and  such  offices  from 
which  they  had  heretofore  been  ex* 
eluded;  it  was  not  whether  this  or 
that  branch  of  patronage  should  be 

given  to  one  particular  branch  of 
le  community;  but  the  question 
at  issue  was,  whether  or  not  Ireland 
should  be  well  governed?  It  was 
necessary  that  the  claims  of  the  ca- 
tholics should  be  conceded]^  to  fes- 
cue them  from  a  situation,  which  in 
some  respects  was  not  superior  to 
that  of  the  tiegroes  in  the  west  In- 
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^\esi  He  did  not  meam  to  say  that 
tn  colonr  or  in  treatment  they  were 
the  same;  but  the  comparison  which 
he  made  was  this  that  they  were 
yice  the  slaves  in  the  colonies,  in  be- 
in^  distinguished  from  their  fellow 
subjects.  The  protestants  and  ca- 
tholics, could  not  consider  each 
other  as  brothers  and  fellow  sub* 
jects.  In  this  respect  their  situa^ 
tton  was  similar  to  that  of  the  ne- 
groes, but  with  this  difference,  that 
a  distinction  was,  in  the  one  case, 
stamped  by  the  hand  of  nature;  in 
the  ocher,  it  was  created  by  foolish, 
and,  he  might  almost  say,  by  wicked 
legislation.  Till  catholic  emanci- 
pation should  be  granted,  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  would  never  unite 
heart  and  hand  with  this  country. 
The  present  system  must  prove  fa- 
tal to  the  finances,  and  not  much 
kss  so  to  the  liberties  of  England, 
as  it  made  an  enormously  large 
standing  army  necessary  to  the  se^ 
curity  of  the  government.  At  pre- 
sent the  catholics  were  not  the  only 
suflRsrers  by  th^  system  pursued  by 
ministers.  It  was  in  this  session  oi 
parliament  that,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  revolution,  in  a  period  of 
profound  peace,  and  when  there 
was  no  risk  of  the  public  safety  that 
could  scare  a  child,  the  liberties  of 
the  people  were  confided  to  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  crown,  not  merely  for 
a  limited  period,  but  '*  durante  bene 
flacUor  It  was  important  to  con- 
sider by  what  hands  the  new  code 
was  to  be  used.  He  would  assume 
Uie  noble  lord  opposite  to  have  been 
wholly  ignorant  at  the  time  of  what 
passed  in  Ireland  in  1798,  when  the 
victims  of  the  government  were 
taken  to  the  Casue,  and  thence  to 
the  barracks,  where  they  were  flog- 
ged till  their  bones  appeared  througn 
their  skin,— nay,  till  their  flesh  was 
nearly  cut  o£F  from  their  bones, 
wbeq  gwpowder  and  salt  were  rub* 


bed  into  the  wounds  till  the  most 
excruciating  torment  was  endured* 
and  then,  without  reprieve,  a  new 
punishftient  had  been  inflicted.  One 
man  had  brought  an  action^  for 
having  been  flogged  (he  shuddered 
to  relate  the  fact)  till  his  bowels 
appeared  through  nis  wounds,  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  dispatch 
him,  by  throwing  him  into  a  dun- 
geon for  six  or  seven  days,  without 
affording  him  any  medical  assist- 
ance. If  then  such  tortures  as  these 
could  be  inflicted  in  Ireland  with- 
out coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
noble  lord,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  extorting  confession  of  crime, 
what  security  could  the  people  of 
England  now  have,  that  while  he 
sat  in  Downing-street  the  same 
enormities  would  not  be  practised 
in  Cornwall  or  Yorkshire?  He  illus- 
trated his  argument,  by  referring  to 
the  case  of  Wright  v.  Fitzgerald, 
in  which  the  defendant  had  avowed 
that  he  tortured  those  who  were 
apprehended,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
truth.  This  man  had  been  support- 
ed on  that  occasion  by  the  son  of 
the  chief  justice,  Mr.  Yelverton; 
and  when  he  applied  for  a  bill  of  in- 
demnity, the  application  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  attorney-general,  who 
hoped  tne  house  would  grant  it 
with  one  unanimous  voice.  He  did 
not  now  apprehend  that  the  torture 
would  be  applied  in  England  ;  but 
he  was  afraid  that  unfortunate  per- 
sons would  be  dragged  from  their 
homes,  and  confined,  without  hav- 
ing deserved  such  punishment,  in 
solitary  dungeons ;  and  it  was  that 
which  he  feared  could  not  be  guard* 
ed  against  by  all  the  sagacity  of  the 
noble  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department,  or  by  that  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  oppo- 
site.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  thought  the  house,  after  passing 
the  bill  for  suspending  the  habeas 
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corpns  acty  ought  to  do  all  they 
could  to  gfuard  against  the  pow^s 
which  they  had  intrusted  to  mini- 
sters being  abused,  by  carrying  up 
an  address  to  the  throne,  praying 
that  every  attention  should  be  paid 
to  those  who  might  be  confined  un- 
der the  habeas  corpus  suspension 
act.  He  apologized  to  the  bouse 
for  the  length  of  his  speech,  as  also 
for  that  of  the  address  which  he 
was  about  to  submit  to  them.  He 
then  moved  a  very  long  address, 
embracing,  with  little  variety, nearly 
all  the  topics  comprehended  in  his 
speech. 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  sure,  after 
the  speech  which  had  been  made 
by  the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, that  he  should  be  consider- 
ed entitled  to  some  indulgence  from 
the  house,  while  offering  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  statements  they  had 
heard.  If  deliberation  had  been 
the  real  object  of  the  honourable 

gentleman,  and  not  inflammation, 
le  house  would  see  that  he  would 
cot  have  brought  forward  s<!ich  a 
variety  of  topics  at  a  time  when  it 
was  impossible  to  go  into  them. 
The  house  would  feel,  that  if  half 
the  facts  which  he  had  stated  were 
true,  he  ought  to  have  moved  for 
an  impeachment  against  the  parties 
concerned.  They  would  also  ob^ 
serve,  that  the  subjects  which  he 
had  how  pressed  on  their  attention, 
he  had  not  thought  it  his  duty  to 
bring  before  them  in  the  course  of 
the  session  ;  but  having  written  a 
pamphlet  during  its  progress,  con- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of 
libellous  matter,  he  now,  on  the  last 
day  the  house  was  to  sir,  came 
down  to  make  a  speech  in  illustra- 
tion of  its  contents.  Knowing  what 
"the  conduct  and  what  the  measures 
of  government  had  been,  he  had  re- 
served this  attack  till  the  last  day 
pi  the  $ession>  and  iiad  now  pre* 


faced  an  address,  which  '&e  hacl* 
moved,  with  a  long  inflamatorjr* 
speech,  though,  from  what  had  been- 
previously  snid,  it  mij^ht  have  been 
expected  that  he  would  hardly  have' 
spoken  on  it  at  all,  as  his  object  was' 
understood  to  be  merely  to-  gire  in 
his  solemn  protest  against  those' 
measures  which  he  could  not  ap« 
pro^e.  If  the  charges  now  made* 
were  well  founded,  in  not  bringing 
them  forward  sooner  the  honour- 
able gentleman  had  abandoned  his 
duty.  He  had,  however,  thought 
proper  to  come  down  with  them  on 
the  last  day  of  the  session,  in  the 
hope  that,  taking  ministers  by  sur- 
prise, they  would  not  be  prepared 
to  give  him  an  answer  on  every 
point.  He  could  not  thank  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
for  the  candour  he  displayed^  01* 
feel  that  he  was  at  all  indebted  to 
him  for  any  grace  or  favour  that 
had  been  shown  to  him.  Knowing 
the  indulgence  of  the  house,  he 
should  -now  proceed  to  offer  such 
explanations  on  some  of  the  topics 
which  had  been  touched  upon,  as 
he  had  it  at  present  in  his  power  to 
supply;  He  felt  himself  called  up- 
on to  do  this,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  character,  and  that  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  act,  but,  in  order  to  protect 
the  character  of  parliament  itself 
against  those  whose  object  was  to 
run  it  down  and  destroy  it:  and» 
among  the  various  jiuacks  which 
had  been  made  on  ir,  a  mor6 
illustrious  instance  of  hostility  had 
not  occurred,  than  that  which  it 
had  bc^n  their  lot  to  witness  that 
day.  The  first  most  opprobrious 
charge  which  he  had  preferred  a- 
gainst  parliament  was,  that  it  had 
been  wholly  unmoved  by  the  di- 
stress of  the  people.  Could  this,  he 
would  ask,  be  seriously  urged  by 
^  feir^  hjr  aafhoto^st  maa  ?  could 
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'ibht  deniecl  by  any  man  that  par- 
liament had  sincerely  devoted  itself 
.to  the  consideration  of  the  public 
distress — diown  the  warmest  synv- 
pathy  in  the  safierings  of  the  people, 
and  exerted  itself  to  remedy  them  as 
far  as  it  could  ?  The  extent  of  the  ca^ 
lamity  he  (lord  C. )  would  not  deny. 
But  the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman went  on  to  say  that  parlia- 
ment had  done  nothing  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  people,  but  instead  of 
•doing  this,  they  had  taken  from 
them  their  liberties.  He  would,  how- 
ever, contend,  that  parliament  did 
.relieve  them.  The  first  step  which 
.it  was  necessary  they  should  take 
was  to  protect  them  against  those 
disturbers  of  their  peace,  who,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  calling  for  reform, 
were  endeavouring  to  destroy  the 
constitution,  in  the  hope  of  raising 
themselves  to  power,  by  the  destruc- 
tion, perhaps,  of  all  that  was  dear- 
est to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen.— 
The  parliament  could  not  do  the 
nation  a  greater  service  than  to  res- 
cue it  from  the  dangerous  designs 
of  snch  men.  What  could  afford 
greater  relief  to  the  honest  and  in- 
dttstrious  man,  than  a  measure  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  busi- 
ness without  dread  of  the  dagger  of 
die  ruffian,  without  fear  of  the  at- 
tacks of  the  unprincipl^^d  and  the 
disaffected?  Parliament  would  have 
acted  the  part  of  a  driveller  if  it 
had  gone  into  abstract  discussions 
on  the  subject  of  a  reform,  when  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  protect 
the  nation  against  the  projects  of 
those  whose  attacks  were  directed 
not  only  against^  the  character  but 
against  the  very  existence  of  parlia- 
ment. He  (lord  CaJtlereagh)  dif- 
fered ffora  thehofiourable  and  learn- 
ed gemleman  onHhe  snbjeet  of  par- 
liamentary reform.  The  changes 
vhicb  the.  hononnible  gemlemjin 


wished  to  make  in  the  conslitutioii» 
he  (lord  Castlereagh)  considered  to 
be  of  a  revolutionary  character :  hi, 
for  his  own  part,  wished  to  keep  the 
-constitution  such  as  it  was  at  pre- 
sent—to ameliorate  it  where  the  in- 
roads of  time  made  revision  neces- 
sary; but,  in  his  opinion,  the  plant 
of  the  honourable  gentleman  wenf 
too  far.  He  (Mr.  Brougham) 
aimed  at  that  which  he  (lord  C.)did 
not,  and  he  thought  tended  to  the 
snb  version  of  the  constitution.  He 
wished  to  do  that  which  would  only 
go  to  maintain  and  to  improve  it« 
rie  was  of  opinion  that  parliament 
had  in  the  present  session  done  ipore 
than  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected  from  them.  He  wished 
the  state  of  public  confidence  to  be 
looked  at.  Let  this  be  judged  of 
by  th^  conduct  of  those  who  were 
ever  looking  to  the  state  of  the 
country  for  their  own  interest.  I«t 
this  be  done,  and  the  increasing 
confidence  of  honest  and  good  men 
in  the  security  of  the  nation  would 
be  seen  with  much  satisfaction,  to 
exceed  every  expectation  that  could 
have  been  rationally  formed.  Let 
•the  increased  value  of  property  be 
looked  at,  measured  by  the  funds, 
which,  at  the  time  parliament  were 
called  together,  had  been  at  62,  and 
which  were  now  80,  and  a  new  sub* 
ject  of  gratulation  would  present  it- 
self. Deep  as  i^he  distress  had  been 
at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent session,  he  could  not  but  think 
that  much  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  practical  relief  which  had 
been  afforded,  and  by  the  improve- 
.  ment  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
.  value  of  property,  and  consequendy 
in  the  situation  of  those  whose  in* 
dustry  depended  on  it.  Never  wsb 
there  a  session  in  which  parliament 
had  done  more  to  relieve  the  peo- 
.  pie,  smd  jiever  were  the  efforts  for 
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duit  purpose  more  wiaelj  directed 
to  the  objects  in  Yiewi  than  they 
had  been  in  this  instance*  That 
wealth  which  we  oaght  to  prize 
above  all  other  riches^  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  had  been  pre- 
served  by  the  measures  resorted  to 
by  parliament.  He  thought  none 
,t>ut  an  uncandid  mind  could  charge 
parliament  with  having  neglected 
the  distresses  of  the  people.  He 
could  almost  challenge  the  honour- 
able gentleman  to  point  out  one 
subject  of  complaint  which  had  not 
been  taken  into  consideration.  It 
was  easy  to  say  taxes  ought  to  be 
taken  off  in  order  to  relieve  the  peo- 
e;  but  neither  in  the  speech  wnich 
ad  just  been  made,  nor  in  the 
pamphlet  which  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  written^  had  it  been 
-  shown  that  any  one  of  the  existing 
duties  could  with  propriety  be  re- 
pealed. Was  it  nothing  that  what 
was  last  year  called  the  permanent 
expenditure  of  the  country  had  been 
materially  reduced?  It  was  true  it 
had  been  stoutly  denied  on  that  side 
of  the  house  that  the  supplies  called 
for  in  the  last  year  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  permanent  peace  es- 
tablishment; but  it  had  been  re* 
peatedly  imputed  to  ministers,  that 
such,  from  their  system,  was  its  real 
conduct.  Now  as  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  been  pleased  to  as- 
sume that  he  (lord  Castlerea^h) 
was  ignorant  of  those  scenes  which 
he  had  described  in  Ireland^  he 
would  for  the  moment  assume  that 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  last  year  in  his  view  of 
this  subject  been  perfectly  right. 
Was  it  then  nothing,  he  would  ask, 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  nation 
had  been  reduced  to  1 8,000,000/.  s 
that  was,  seven  or  800,000/.  lower 
than  it  had  been  calculated  by  the 
most  rigid  critic  on  the  ^posite  4ide, 


that  it  could  pos^y  be  bro«ghr? 
If  the  committee  on  the  poor  laws 
had  not  been  enabled  to  come  t» 
any  determination  on  the  enactmeor 
which  it  might  be  proper  to  pro- 
pose, would  it  be  denied  that  they 
had  given  much  of  their  time  to 
the  investigation  of  this  most  im- 
portant subject.  He  might  further 
ask,  had  not  a  bill  been  passed  to 
sanction  an  advance  of  exchequer 
bills  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
public  works  now  in  progress  f  aiicC 
m  short,  he  might  ask  what  there 
was  that  had  not  be^  brought  uiw 
der  their  consideration?  Was  it 
nothing,  that  a  committee  had  been 
appointed,  on  the  reports  of  which  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  bills  had  beea 
brought  in  for  the  abolition  and  re- 
gulation of  sinecures  ?  Such  mett^ 
sures,  it  had  been  contended,  could 
alone  save  the  country,  till  it  wa9 
found  they  were  adopted  by  ffovero- 
ment ;  and  from  that  time  they  had 
nothing  but  objection*  urged  from 
the  opposite  side,  or  seen  only 
empty  benches*  The  people  of  this 
country  might  be  assured  that  it 
was  sufficient  for  ministers  to  adopt 
the  measures  suggested  by  their  op- 
ponents, to  determine  the  latter  to 
endeavour  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  deny  them  those  benefits 
to  which  they  had  before  contended 
the  country  had  an  undoubted 
claim.  The  conduct  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman  in  bringing  for* 
ward  the  charges  urged  m  his 
speech,  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, had  proved  that  his  only  mo- 
tive was  a  desire  to  make  an  attack 
on  ministers  at  a  time  when  they 
would  least  have  an  opportunity  of 
replying  to  it.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  session  the  course  which  he  had 
taken  was  somewhat  similar.  He 
had  then  called  for  no  specific  uy* 
quiry  into  tbe  general  system  of  o«r 
•         commerce. 
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txmmexce,  tut  into  any  particular 
.  branch  of  it*  •  If  he  had  done  so, 
he  (lord  Castlereagh)  could  assure 
the  honourable  gentleman  there 
would  have  been  found  no  disposi- 
tion to  resist  it  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment. He  would  have  found 
them  ready  to  go  into  such  an  in- 
quiry, and  willing  to  give  the  sub» 
ject  all  tlie  consideration  in  their 
power.  But  this  he  had  not  desired. 
lie  had  attacked  the  proceedings 
at  Vienna, at  Genoa,  and  Ragusa, 
and  had  favoured  them  with  a  learn- 
ed dissertation  on  the  ancient  sv- 
stem  of  Europe,  but  had  never  call- 
ed for  an  inquiry.  He  had  moved 
four  abstract  resolutions,  the  first 
of  which  declared  the  state  of  the 
country  to  be  very  bad,  and  the  last 
in  a  sweeping  manner  described  the 
present  system  to  be  the  worst  that 
could  exist,  and  represented  that 
which  had  been  established  by  those 
who  formerly  occupied  those  dirones 
which  were  now  in  the  possession  of 
dieir  legitimate  possessors,  to  have 
1>een  infinitely  better.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  of  course  was  al- 
ways ready  with  his  sneer  against 
legitimacy,  and  sovereigns  who 
came  widiin  that  description  were 
sure  to  encounter  severe  criticism 
from  him.  He  had  applied  him- 
self this  evening  with  ereat  energy 
to  misrepresent  the  speech  of  his 
right  honourable  friend.  The  lan- 
guage imputed  to  him  he  had  not 
Used.  He  had  never  given  that 
character  of  this  country*s  commer- 
cial policy  which  he  had  been  de- 
scribed to  have  supplied.  He  had 
lamented  that  the  system  of  other 
goverimients  was  that  of  protec- 
tions and  counter  protections,  but 
never  broadly  condemned  the  poli- 
cy of  the  government  of  England^ 
as  he  had  been  supposed  to  have 
done.  He  repeated,  had  such-beeii 
the  wish  of  ^  the  honourable  gentle- 


man, there  was  every  disposition  on 
the  part  of  ministers  to  accord  him 
as  full  an  inquiry  as  he  could  desire. 
With  respect  to  Ireland,  if  what 
had  been  advanced  by  the  honour* 
able  and  learned  gentleman  were 
true,  he  ought  long  since  to  have 
taken  up  the  subject,  by  moving  a 
personal  impeachment  against  the 
parties.  This  was  the  course  which 
ought  to  have  been  pursued  by  the 
honourable  and  learned  gendeman. 
Instead  of  coming  forward  with 
black  and  malignant  insinuations^ 
he  should  have  brought  forward 
the  matter  in  a  regular  way,  and 
not  have  come  down  to  'make  a 
speech  of  a  libellous  character,  to 
which  it  was  his  hope,  ministers^ 
taken  by  surprise,  would  not  be  pre* 
pared  to  reply. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  it  was  very 
unpleasant  for  him  to  interrupt 
the  noble  lord  in  the  course  of  his 
observations;  but  there  were  some 
expressions  which,  for  their  own 
dignity,  members  of  that  house 
would  do  well  to  abstain  froni  using. 

Lord  Castlereagh  defended  the 
line  of  conduct'he  nad  taken. 

Mr.  Bennett  spoke  to  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Canning  contended  his  noble 
friend  had  a  right  to  repel  the  at- 
tack which  had  been  made  on  him 
as  he  had  done, 

Mr.  Brougham  only  complained 
t)f  particular  expressions.  He  ad- 
mitted the  noble  lord  was  called  up- 
on to  defend  himself  if  he  could. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said  he  should 
always  consider  that  such  state- 
ments as  had  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  transactions  in  Ireland,  to 
which  gentlemen  were  very  fond  of 
referring,  but  on  which  they  had 
never  ventured  to  raise  a  single 
proposition,  merited  the  character 
which  he  had  bestowed  on  them.  It 
was  likely  to  be  most  mischievous 
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in  it9  eiffecUi  and  calculated  to  coan* 
t^nance  traitors  to  the  government. 
The  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman' had  indulged  himselt  for 
half  an  hour  in  condemning  the  so- 
vemgos  of  the  continent  as  tyrants. 
Was  it>  he  would  ask,  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  this  country  could  long 
femain  at  peace  with  other  nations, 
if  such  language  were  to  be  held, 
with  respect  to  their  soverei^s,  in 
^bat  house;  langua^  which,  if  used 
9ny  where  but  within  those  walls, 
^ould  subject  the  party  using  it 
fo  punishment  by  the  laws  of] the 
country  ?  Theministersof  the  prince 
regent  could  not  be  responsible  for 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  country, 
if  roeml^rs  conceived  they  had  a 
right  to  hold  such  a  course.  In  an* 
swer  to  what  had  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  Genoa  (of  which  he 
^uld  have  more  to  say  by  and 
by)  with  respect  to  thecommerciul 
$ystem  proper  to  be  adopted,  he 
would  say  that  in  his  opinion  no* 
thing  could  be  more  unwise  than  to 
impose  upon  any  government  of 
Europe,  a  commercial  policy,  which 
we  might  think  right,  but  which 
.tii'ey  would  look  upon  as  wrong. 
He  could  never  sanction  an  attempt 
to  extend  our  commerce  by  such 
means.  The  honourable  andleam^ 
ed  gentleman,  however,  though  he 
was  very  indignant  that  this  country 
«hould  use  its  influence  to  protect 
the  settlement  made  by  the  treaty- 
ci  Paris,  was  willing  that  it  should 
be  exerted  to  favour  the  views  of 
British  merchants  in  opposition  to 
every  principle  of  commercial  po- 
licy. He  would  never  ccmsent  to 
put  our  copimerce  in  such  an  odious 
Vght  as  that  in  which  it  would  be. 
ieeu,  if  the  course  recommended  by 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentle* 
m^n  was  pursued.  The  ancient 
treaties  under  which  particular  ex« 
empUont  were  granted  to  British 


subjects,  were  not  am^  Acnr 
which  he  valued  most.  The  govenv 
ment  might  enforce  such  treats^ 
while  they  remained  in  existencev 
but  against  the  general  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  which  he  must  pro- 
test, and  to  such  he  could  never 
feel  himself  authorized  to  become  a 
party.  That  which  had  been  done 
in  forming  bur  commercial  arrange- 
XTkents  under  the  latd  settlement  of 
Europe,  had  been  done,  on  the  ad* 
vice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  had  been  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  law  of  nations.  To  this 
course  we  would  still  adhere,  tn«* 
Stead  of  changing,  it  for  that  which 
the  honourabre  and  learned  gemle* 
man  would  recommend.  He  would 
continue  to  act  on  those  principles 
by  which  his  conduct  had  heretofore^ 
been  regulated,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  honourable  and  learned  gen* 
tleman  throU|^  those  crooked;  de* 
spotic,  and  tyrannical  paths  itt 
which  he  seemed  disposed  to  treads 
He  would  especially  avoid  doings 
this  where  weak  stated  were  con* 
cemed ;  who,  instead  of  being  thu# 
oppressed,  had  a  right  to  look  \Xp 
for  succour  and  protection  from  our 
magnanimity  and  justice.  On  the 
subject  of  South  America  he  had 
to  say,  that  whenever  a  question 
should  be  raised  on  the  policy  of 
this  country  towards  that  country, 
he  was  convinced  the  house  would 
be  satisfied  that  nothing  had  beea 
done  for  which  the  government 
ought  toreproach  themselves.  Com* 
merce  had  sustained  no  injury  in 
that  quarter  from  the  measures  that 
had  been  adopted.  It  vrat  difficult 
to  show  how. greater  facilities  for 
the  introduction  of  British  goods 
could  by  possibility  be  afibrded. 
The  fact  was,,  vdth  respect  to  South. 
America  the  country  had  nothing 
to  deore.  At  present  some  inter*  ' 
rpptions  occurred  owiDgto  the  war 
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Urtiidi  tiDW  dittarb  that  pan  of  the 
iMorJdy  and  owing  to  the  absence  of 
ail  settleci  government  i  but  these 
were  evils  which  could  not  be  cor- 
rected by  parliament.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Aasirian  troops  now  in 
iDOtfon*  to  which  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  had  refer- 
red, he  had  to  state  that  the  Au- 
strian corps  d*arm«Ce  now  on  its 
march,  was,  he  believed^  on  its  re- 
turn from  Naples,  and  news  would 
probably  very  shortly  arrive  of  its 
iiaving  reached  Austria.  The  in- 
terference with  Lucien  Bonaparte 
he  next  justified,  and  showed  that 
the  part  which  tlie  duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  taken  was  perfectly  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris.  The  honourable 
gentleman  had  represented  Liicien 
Bonaparte  (who  perhaps  had  had 
tlie  honour  of  his  acquaintance)  as 
devoted  to  literature,  the  fine  arts^ 
and  heroic  poetry.  His  past  con- 
duct, however,  proved  him  to  be  a 
dangerous  character.  It  might  be 
said  that  it  was  through  him  in  a 
great  measure  that  Bonaparte  last 
ascended  the  throne.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  negotiators  at  Paris 
would  have  proved  them^lves  be- 
sotted if  they  had  put  the  liberties 
of  the  Bonaparte  family  in  compe- 
tition with  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  suffered  the  members  of  it  to 
sit  wherevei"  they  pleased  in  perfect 
liberty.  The  course  which  had  been 
taken,  was  in  his  opinion  roost  le- 
nient; and  if  it  was  thought  that 
precautions  were  now  unnecessary, 
he  could  assure  the  house,  though 
he  would  not  now  go  into  particu» 
iars,  that  circumstances  bad  tran- 
spired which  proved  the  contrary. 
With  respect  to  this  family>  who 
had  made  the  greatest  innoads  ever 
made  upon  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
the  honottrable  and  learned  gentle- 
maa  objected  to  any  intier£srjence  to 
1817. 


prevent  future  plots,  while  he  wsts 
for  cramming  restrictions  of  the 
most  odious  character  on  those  le- 
gitimate sovereigns  whom  he  called 
the  petty  tyrants  of  Europe.     Not- 
withstanding   all    that    he    (Mr. 
Brougham)    had   said,    he    (lo-:l 
Castlereagh)  should  ac^ere  to  his 
own  avowed  principles,  and  alter 
his  conduct  in  no  respect,  for  any 
thing  til  at  had  fallen  from  the  ho* 
pourable  and  learned  gentleman. 
He  then  .commented  on  the  anxiety 
of  the  honourable   gentleman   to 
send  forth  his  gloomy  views  of  the 
situation  of  the  country  before  the 
session  had  closed — before  the  de« 
claration  from  the  throne  had  been 
heard.    He  showed  that  the  arma- 
ments at  present  kept  vp  in  the  se» 
veral  states  of  Europe,  mieht  be 
expected  to  be  reduced  as  low  as 
the    most  passionate   admirers  of 
peace  establishments  could  desire, 
if  they  could  for  a  time  effectually 
repress  that  restless  spirit  which  still 
laboured  to  produce  new  revolo- 
tions.     The   appointments   which 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  criticised,  as  having  ex* 
eluded  the  diplomatic  for  the  mii^ 
litary  character,  he  then  defended, 
as  havtBg  been  necessary  at  the  time 
they  were  made.     Had  not  such 
persons  been  appointed  as  ministers 
from  this  country,  diplomatic  agents 
must  have  been  accompanied  by 
general  officers.    One  naust  have 
gone  with  the  ambassador  to  each 
court.     This  would  have  given  an 
increase  of  patronage)  but  such  an 
expedient  had  been  rejected  as  .  in- 
consistent with  sound  policy.    Both 
the  appointments  referred  to  had 
led  to  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
For  though  the  brother  he  loved 
(lord  Stewart)  had  not  been  bred 
up  in  the  diplomatic  line,  yet  his 
good  sense  and  experience. in  the 
army  had  enabled  him  to  render  . 
O  his 
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his  eountry  essential  services.  The 
maimer  in  which  he  had  discharged 
the  duties  which  devolved  upon 
hiniy  had  satisfied,  he  believed,  all 
his  majesty's  ministers;  and  he 
hoped  they  were  not  such  unfaith- 
ful colleagues,  as  to  conceal  from 
him  any  cause  for  dissatisfaction  if 
such  existed*  He  replied  to  the  ob« 
servations  made  on  the  British  army 
•now  kept  up  in  France.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  that  corps  being  an- 
nexed to  the  allies,  was,  he  be- 
lieved,  most  fortunate^  and  had 
greatly  tended  to  conciliate  the 
French  people,  and  to  remove  from 
their  minds  all  idea  of  conquest  or 
dominion  on  the  part  of  this  country. 
He  vindicated  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  showed 
that  he  had  made  atonemeilt  for  his 
former  treason ;  that  his  evidence  * 
had  been  believed  by  three  juries; 
that  the  freedom  of  the  Guilders' 
company  in  Dublin  had  afterwards 
been  presented  to  him  by  the  cor- 
poration of  that  city.  This  had 
Deen  given  to  him  as  to  a  person 
^o  had  rendered  important  ser- 
vices to  the  state,  since  it  was  on  his 
testimony  that  the  O'Connors  and 
other  traitors  were  forced  to  confess 
their  crimes,  and  to  implore  the 
mercv  of  that  government  which 
they  had  plotted  to  destrov.  He 
contended  that  Mr.  Reynolds  had 
served  the  country  to  a  very  consi- 
derable extent.  As  far  as  he  had 
heard  from  lord  Chichester,  the  ho- 
nourable baronet  could  have  no- 
thing to  impute  to  Mr.  Reynolds  for 
his  conduct  in  business.  Govern- 
ment would  never  have  known  any 
thing  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  even  after 
•he  had  given  information,  if  he  had 
not  been  taken  up  to  the  Castle  of 
Dublb  for  his  anterior  intercourse 
with  the  traitors.  It  was  then  that 
in  self-defence  he  claimed  his  having 
revealed  the  conspirac)B^  and  was 


set  at  Kberty.  He  was,  attfae  time 
of  the  rebellion,  in  good  citcum« 
sUnces,  and  a  man  of  conaderable 
property.  As  to  Mr.  Manners,  the 
office  to  which  he  had  been  ap» 
pointed  was  only  one  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year,  and  of  no  great 
political  responsibility.  Previous  to 
this  appointment  he  knew  nothiiqj^. 
of  Mr.  Manners,  of  his  having 
been  engaged  in  a  literary  work,  or 
of  his  conduct  having  been  arraign- 
ed. All  that  he  had  done  on  re- 
ceiving a  recommendation  of  him, 
was  to  direct  liim  to  call  on  the 
under  secretarv  of  state,  who  was  to 
ascertain  whetJier  his  manners^  abi* 
lities,  and  education,  rendered  him 
fit  for  the  situation  of  consul.  The 
answer  was,  that  Mr.  Manners  ap- 
peared to  be  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  education,  and  he  was  conie* 
quently  appointed.  Ignorant  at  the 
time  of  his  being  the  author  of  a 
libel,  he  (lord  C.)  had  since  made 
inquiries,  as  the  fact  of  an  appoinu 
ment  having  been  given  would  not 
certainly  prevent  its  being  iccaUed, 
if  the  mdividual  were  found  qih 
worthy.  The  learned  raitleman 
had  represented  Mr.  Manners  to 
have  received  the  sentence  of  the 
court  for  slander.  That  transac- 
tion' had  taken  place  in  1812.  At 
that  period  Mr.  Manners  was  itodyw 
ingthelaw.  A  short  time  after  he 
applied  to  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  to  be  made  a  member  of  then- 
society.  A  question  was  then  raised 
against  his  admission,  on  the  very 
same  ground  as  that  now  mentioned 
by  the  learned  gentleman,  who  cer- 
tainly would  not  say  that  if  Mr. 
Manners  was  found  worthv  to  be  a* 
lawyer,  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a  cm- 
suL  With  all  the  iealoosy  of  a  re- 
spectable bodv,  me  bendwrs  in- 
formed Mr.  HL  that  they  could  not 
admithimwithoatpreviotuinqoirisa. 
They  thcn^aHed  on  the  petiMMiiho 
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luul  psoaecuttd  hun,  !for  a  statement 
of  his  side  of  the  case,  and  on  Mr.  M* 
iforJiis  ovm,  Mr.  Manners  then  wrote 
to  the  present  attorney-general  for 
his  opinion  on  his  conduct  as  it  stood 
atfected  by  what  had  parsed  in  court. 
He  (lord  C.)  had  not  known  till 
now  that  Mr.  Manners  had  ever^li- 
belled  Mr.Finnerty,  (whom  he  had 
occasion  to  prosecute  himself,)  in 
the  *<  Satirist."  But  the  answer  of  the 
attorney-general  was  most  satisfac- 
tory. It  stated,  that  he  had  exa^ 
mined  the  case,  and  that  nothing 
appeared  improper  in  Mr.  Man- 
ner&'s  conduct;  that  he  had  been 
most  unfairly  libelled  by  Mr.  Fin- 
nerty  previous  to  his  taking  the  pen 
Ugainst  that  individaal,  who  had 
brought  an  action  for  the  account 
of  him  in  the  **  Satirist/'  which  ac- 
tion the  judge  and  jury  diQUght.so 
entirely  unfounded,  that  only  six- 
pence damages  were  given.  In 
consequence  of  this  reply,  and  of 
their  own  inquiries,  the  benchers 
had  informed  Mr.  Manners,  that 
bis  character  stood  justified  before 
them,  and  he  had  been  admitted. 
This  was  another  instance  .  of  the 
spirit  too  often  displayed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bouse^  not  to  sift 
facts,  but  to  bring  forward  any  as- 
sertion which  might  give  the  tri- 
umph of  a  day.  The  next  appoint- 
ment complained  of  was,  that  of  a 
gentleman  to  the  post  of  consul  at 
Genoa,  and  it  wa*  objected  to  chiefly 
because  he  had  been  an  officer.  He 
(lord  C.)  had  known  him  twenty 
years,  axuL  ^oold  speak  to  his  being 
a  most  respectable  diaracter.  Lord 
C.  contended,  that  because  the 
marquis  Wellesley's  administration 
had  appointed  a  consul  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  it  was  not  incumbent  on  his 
majesty's  government  to  send  con- 
sols to  the  other  parts  of  South 
America»  that  had  declared  themr 
selves  independent.    He  would  not 


fo&ow  die  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  intothecadiolic  question^ 
where  he  had  lost  himself  in  clouds  | 
but  however  favourable  he  was  ta 
duit  question,  he  deprecated  thee 
use  that  had  been  made  of  it  to^ 
night.  As  to  the  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land, he  knew  that  he  (lord  C«) 
had  incurred  the  inexpiable  guilt  of 
protecting  that  branch  of  the  untted 
empire  against  the  separation  plan* 
ned  and  so  nearly  efl^ted  by  trai« 
tors .  He  had  witnessed  their  en* 
deavours  to  throw  calumny  on  his 
name  and  character;  but.be  had 
never  felt  them  oflfensive,  for  those 
who  knew  him  would  never  suspect 
him  to  be  of  a  cruel  temper,  to 
wish  to  persecute  even  the  guilty  in 
Ireland,  or  to  adopt  anv  measures 
but  those  which  were  calculated  for 
the  safety  of  the  country.  If  crueU 
ties  had  been  committed,  and  he  - 
did  not  deny  that  they  had,  th« 
blood  thus  shed  should  be  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  had  pro* 
moted  that  rebellion,  and  those 
who,  without  joining  the  traitors^ 
had  not  behaved  as  they  ought  to 
have  done.  The  loyal  had  b^  the 
persecuted,and  not  the  persecuting. 
They  had  only  used  the  arms  whi^ 
Nature  gave  them  to  protect  then: 
lives  and  property.  Until  the  mav* 
tial  law  bill  had  been  passed,  go# 
vemment  had  had  no  power  to  pro^ 
tect  the  loyaU  by  whom  those  enor> 
mities  had  only  been  committed 
when  they  had  received  no  protect 
tion  from  the  government,  and  had 
taken  it  4n  theur  own  hands.  It  was 
ungracious  to  bring  such  chaiges^ 
after  so  many  years  had  elapsed^ 
and  when  the  means  of  disproving 
them  no  longer  existed.  It  was  un» 
manly  for  myriads  of  individttah 
who  might  have  been  made  tosufier 
under  tne  arm  of  the  law,  but  who 
had  been  spared  by  the  demeao^ 
of  the  government,  to  employ  that 
O  3  impunity 
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iQipuiiity  in  calumniating  those  who 
had  saved  them .  After  a  silence  of 
twenty  years  on  acts,  which,  if 
they  could  be  proved,  should  be 
aade  the  ground  of  a  regular  im- 
peachment, and  when  no  attempt 
of  the  kind  had  been  made,  it  was 
unfair  that  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  every  debate  to  calumniate 
Aosewhohad  protected  the  country. 
It  was  also  unfair  that  the  learned 
gentleman  should  bring  forward 
'snch  a  motion  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session^  when  there  had  been  an  un* 
derstanding  that  he  only  intended 
to  record  his  protest  without  enter- 
ing into  any  details,  aqd  letting  it 
rest  with  his  illustrious  name,  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity. 

>Mr.  Br'ougj^am,  in  explanation, 
stated,  that  the  scandalous  libel  of 
whichMr.M.had  beenconvtcted,and 
for  which  he  had  been  confined,  was 
not  on  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Fmner- 
ty,  but  on  that  of  Mr.  Hallett,  a  re- 
spectable magistrate  in  the  country. 
Sir  Francis  fiurdett  was  not  asto- 
liilhed  that  the  noble  lord  should 
edjOy  the  gratification  of  a  triumph, 
men  it  was  considered  on  what 
btech  he  sat,  and  the  symoathv 
which  existed  between  that  oench 
mad  the  majority  of  the  house,  who 
were  dwa^s  ready  to  support  those 
by  whom  It  was  occupied.  He  con- 
tended, however,  that  die  enormi* 
ties  which  the  noble  lord  had  now 
acknowledged  to  iiave  been  com- 
mitted in  Ireland,  had  not  been 
passed  over  for  twenty  years  in  si- 
knee.  He  remembered  that  whilst 
tbey  had  been  carried  on,  a  propo- 
rtion had  been  made  in  this  house 
to  declare  that  it  was  highly  illegal, 
improper,  and  inhuman,  to  force 
confession  by  torture.  Bnt  the  m- 
fittence  of  the  ministers  vf  the  day 
hid  prevailed*  At  any  rate,  neither 
tiMQty  yean,  nor  even  forty,should 
be  a  bsu-  to  prefenmg  an  accusal 


tioQ  against  die  miiiistiM  of,t|i# 
country*  He  then  alluded  to  the 
panegyric  passed  by  the  noble  lord 
on  Mr,  Reynolds!  whose  only  fault 
was  that  he  had  been  engaged  in 
rebellion.  He  then  repeated,  on 
evidence  capable  of  proof  at  the 
bar  of  the  house«  the  cnarges  madto 
on:  Mr.  Reynolds  during  the  trial 
of  his  betrayed  associates,  by  his 
own  relations  and  others,  of  his 
having  poisoned  their  mother  and  . 
stolen  several  hundred  pounds 
from  private  drawers.  He  read 
the  afiidavits  of  major  and  captaii) 
Witherington  to  that  effect,  and 
of  Mr.  Ballantyne  O'Connor,  and 
Mr.  Warren,  and  said  that  when 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoners  had 
asked  him  if  he  denied  such  a 
charge,  Mr.  Reynolds  had  replied 
with  indifference,  that  he  did  noc 
deny  it,  and  that  he  had  employr 
ed  the  value  with  a  whore  whorii 
he  had  in  keeping;.  After  heaiing 
such  facts,  was  it  possible  not  to 
feel  disgust  at  the  noble  lord,  or 
any  other  individual  who  preteod« 
ed  that  the  character  of  this  Rev- 
nolds  had  no  stain  ?  It  was  equally 
disgusting  to  hear  the  noble  lord 
assert,  that  the  persons  tortured  in 
Ireland  were  the  persecutors  of  their 
torturei-s.  As  to  Reynolds,  it  was 
not  he  (sir  F.)  who  had  draned 
him  from  his  obscurity ;  it  was  oim«^ 
self  and  the  government,  who  had 
enabled  him  to  live  in  splendor  here, 
and  placed  him  on  a  grand  jury  to 
brin?  in  bills  of  indictment,  by 
whidi  the  lives  of  men  had  been  put 
in  jeopardy;— those  were  the  means 
that  had  brought  him  forward*  He 
contended,  that  such  a  person,  fiof  ' 
fro^  aut  iegaSsf  was  sufiicient  to 
vidate  any  bill  of  indictment.  He 
then  inveighed  against  the  system 
of  employment  oApies  -miscreants 
who,  issuing  from  the  secretary  of 
staters  office,  excited  thpse  acts  of 
sediuon 
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sejkkm  on  which,  ministers  bjiUt 
their  measures  to  destroy  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country.  He  stated  that, 
some  time  since,  a  person  had  been 
sent  to  a  printer,  desiring  him  to 
print  the  most  inflammatory  hand- 
bfUs,  which  were  to  be  $ent  to  a 
Mr.  Nichols,  2<ly  Blackfriars-road. 
The  printer  had  called  with  a  copy 
of  them  at  lord  Sidmoutli's  office, 
where,  after  waiting  a  considerable 
thne,  a  person  had  come  to  litm  to 
4  mform  him  that  his  lordship  was 
encaged.  But  what  was  his  asto« 
nishment  a  few  days  after,  when  he 
found  that  the  person  who  had 
spoken  to  htm  at  lord  Sidmputh's 
office,  was  the  very  Mr.  Nichols  for 
whom  the  bills  had  been^  ordered  I 
He  (sir  F.)  believed  that  no  trea- 
son existed  but  what  was  the  work 
of  government  itself.  The  noble  lord 
was  the  only  one  who  countenanced 
traitors.  He  ought  to  bring  them 
to  trial,  if  he  wisned  to  prove  that 
he  was  not  connected  with  them. 
But. he  said  he  knew  of  no  stain 
on  the  fair  fame  of  Reynolds,  and 
was*  ignorant  of  the  despicable  ca- 
lumnies vented  by  Manners  against 
a  private,  for  it  was  not  even  a 
public  or  political  character.  These 
were  the  traitors.  Castles  and  Oli- 
ver. There  could  be  but  one  opi- 
nion on  such  contemptible  charac- 
ters. As  to  Reynolds's  private  con- 
duct, he  (sir  F.)  had  been  inform- 
ed by  officers,  that  that  person  had 
been^lty  of  sreat  extortion  in  the 
sitnauon  whicn  he  had  held,  and 
bad  excited  general  dissatisfaction 
and  disgust  m  consequence  of  th^ 
huge  suixis  which  he  had  taken, 
and  which  had  never  been  claimed 
b^  any  other,  either  before  or  since 
htt  appointment.  But  he  supposed^ 
that  under  the  present  system  an 
order  would  be  invented  for.thos« 
spies  I  ^nd  that  as  a  great  torturer 
iDjieland  h9d  been  mad  e  ^  baronet^ 


•Q  Mr.  Reynolds  would  he  made 
grand  cross  of  the  order  !  History 
showed  that  employing  spies  was 
the  characteristic  of  oespotic  and 
tyrannical  governments.  Had  the 
noble  lord  .been  Nero's  minister, 
at  the  time  of  conspiracies,  he  coold 
not  have  made  any  other  speech 
against  traitors  than  that  which  he 
had  addressed  to  the  house  this 
night.  Pie  wished  government  at 
least  to  explain  what  they  wanted* 
Was  the  nation  to  be  governed  by 
despotic  acts  of  parliament,  sup- 
ported by  the  bayonet  out  of  doors? 
She  was  already  under  a  nulitarf 
government,  for  soldiers  were  em* 
ployed  every  where.  He  would 
rather  intrust  the  power  of  death 
to  any  government  tlian  that  of  se- 
cret imprisonment.  For  public  ez* 
ecutions  would  be  avoided ;  whilst 
persons  might  be  snatched  from 
their  families  and  tortured  to  death 
by  long  imprisonment,  without  its 
ever  being  discovered.  He  in* 
stanced  the  case  of  an  individualf 
whose  petition  for  parliamentary 
reform  was  now  on  the  uble  of  the 
house,  and  who  from  readin?  that 
petition  to  several  others,  b^ore  it 
was  presented,  had  been  seized^ 
loaded  with  irons,  and  confined 
three  months  in  Lancaster  gaol,  and 
then  liberated,  as  guilty  of  no  q£» 
fence.  Such  was  uie  effect  of  the 
power  intrusted  to  ministers.  He 
only  owed  allegiance  to  his  king] 
he  did  not  proless  it  to  the  house  i 
but  if  the  house  would  have  it,  let 
it  say  so  publicly,  and  not  entrap 
individuals  into  acu  which  are  afunr<P 
wards  declared  criminal.  Let  it  be 
proclaimed  at  once  that  to  petition 
parliament  is  high  treason.  t 

The  attomey-general  defended 
the  conduct  of  11^,  Reynoldst  who 
bad  not  acted  as  a  spy»  but  as  a 
man.  who  repenu  of  a  crime  into 
whidi  he  was  e^gaging»  and  mahei 
3  the 
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tlie  fullest  atonttment  in  his  power* 
The  charges  against  hits  had  been 
XBad^  at  the  time  for  the  purpose  of 
iavalidating  his  evidence  ;  but  his 
veracity  had  been  established  by  the 
yerdtct  of  three  juries.  As  ^o  his 
fieing  placed  on  the  erand  mty 
lately,  ministers  and  their  le^al  ad- 
visers had  no  more  to  do  in  it  than 
the  learned  gentleman  himself.  The 
sheriflPs  officer  had  summoned  that 
grand  jury,  like  all  others,  not  to 
return  those  bills  of  indictment  in 
particular,  but  to  attend  the  court 
of  King's  Bench  on  the  regular  bu* 
siness*  When  sumtnoned,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  on 
Ihe  ground  of  his  having  received 
the  commission  of  consul ;  but  as 
he  had  not  departed  immediately, 
the  excuse  was  not  admitted.  As 
to  Casdesy  he  would  say,  notwith* 
etanding  what  had  taken  place, 
that  ministers  would  not  have  done 
their  duty  to  the  country,  if,  with 
the  statement  of  that  man,  and  the 
other  facts  of  the  case,  they  had 
BOt  brought  the  prisoners,  lately  ac* 
quitted^  to  trial.  He  deprecated 
tiie  idea  that  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
in  their  case  proved  that  no  con* 
spiracy  existed  in  the  country.  He 
then  defended  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Manners  on  the  same  grounds 
as  lord  Castlereagh.  Unless  it 
were  shown  that  the  libel  of  which 
he  ha(i  been  convicted  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  impeach  his  moral 
character,  and  his  conduct  as  a  gen- 
lleman,  no  blame  could  attach  to 

Sorernment  for  employing  him. 
Inch  had  been  said  about  spies 
•nd  informers  being  only  used  in 
despotic  cpuntries.  This  was  a 
very  convenient  doctrine  for  those 
who  were  not  averse  to  conspiracies 
theinselves ;  but  let  it  be  once  esta- 
blished that  spi^  and  informers  are 
fiot  to  be  believed,  and  the  com* 
fk»  impanity  of  the  gnilpy  will  be 


establi&ed  also.  I^  wished  tbeif 
testimony  to  be  received,  but  with 
the  utmost  caution,  and  only  when 
corroborated  by  other  evidence. 

Lord  Castlereagh, in  explanation^ 
read  the  resolutions  of  Lincoln*^ 
Inn,  in  June  1812,  to  admit  Mr. 
Manners,  as,  after  proper  inquirjt 
they  found  nothing  to  implicate  his 
moral  character,  or  his  conduct  as  a 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Bennett  should  repel  with 
proper  scorn  the  imputation  cast  by 
the  noble  lord  opposite  on  this  side 
of  the  house— that  they  were  abet- 
tors of  evil  and  calumniators  of  all 
good.  He  was  not  a  malignant  ac- 
cuser, but  he  should  maintain  hi^ 
right  o{  discussing  the  conduct  of 
his  government.  He  then  blamed 
the  late  partition  of  Europe,  and 
the  transfer  of  Genoa  and  Upper 
Saxony,  as  acts  which  future  hi- 
storians would  mark  as  blots  in  oar 
annals.  He  was  disposed  to  agree 
with  the  noble  lord's  declaration 
that  he  had  not  a  cruel  heart ;  ^  be 
would  not  say  that  he  had  positive- 
ly  encouraged  the  atrocities  com* 
mitted  in  Ireland ;  but  he  could 
show  persons  high  in  church  and 
state  who  had  countenanced  them. 
He  contended  that  the  house  had 
never  been  silent  on  the  subject.  He 
remembered  with  what  feeling  and 
natural  eloquence  the  late  member 
for  Cork  had  frequently  treated  it* 
The  noble  lord  had  no  right  of  ac- 
cusing him  and  his  friends,  and  God 
knew' that  he  would  not  long  accuse 
them,  of  not  bringing  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland  before  parliament,  Ifthat 
government  would  bethought  clear 
of  them,  why  had  it  associated  it- 
self to  those  enormities,  by  making 
sir  Judkin  Fitzgerald  a  baronet,  a 
man  who  ought  to  have  perished  on 
thescaffbld  to  which  he  had  dragged 
so  many— a  man  who  had  commit- 
ted the  most  atrocious  crimes,  ^d 

who, 
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wboy  fer  adfl^mce,  after  having 
ibgged  a  loyal  individoal  m  the 
most  horrible  raaimery  impadently 
saidy  <*that  he  had  flogged  hun- 
dreds, and  would  do  so  affatn."  He 
then  quoted  the  case  of  a  school- 
master flogged  till  his  bowels  came 
out*  because  a  French  note  had  been 
found  with  hiro»  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
did  not  understand  French.  After 
that  atrocious  punishment  had  been 
inflictedy  the  note  had  been  trans- 
lated, aod  found  to  contain  the  fol- 
lowing words  :-«-**  Sir,  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  not  to  be  able  to  wait 
on  you  at  the  hour  appointed,  being 
obliged  to  attend  sir  Lawrence  Par- 
8ons«''  He  then  mentioned  other 
iadtvidoals  who  in  their  conduct 
were  led  only  by  the  love  of  money 
and  of  base  lucre,  and  on  whom 
titles  ought  not  to  have  been  prostt- 
tuted«  lie  stated  that  several  afii- 
davits  had  been  put  into  his  hands, 
since  hehadbeen  m  the  house,  dated 
SlstOctober  1810,  several  ofwhich 
he  should  read.  They  were  those 
of  tradesmen  in  Dublin,  who  swore 
that  whippings,  floggings,  and  other 
cruelties,  had  taken  place  in  the 
lower  Castle  Yard,  in  May  1798, 
and  at  the  barracks,  under  such  cir* 
comstanees  that  they  must  have 
been  known  to  lordCastlereagh  and 
the  other  members  of  government, 
as  the  privy  council  met  daily ;  an- 
other swore  that  he  had  seen  a  par- 
cel of  people  hunted  r^ked  through 
the  streets  by  armed  men,  and  co* 
vered  with  pitch  caps  and  feathers ; 
and  a  third,  that  major  Sands  had 
caused  him  to  be  taken  up,  tied  up 
naked  by  his  hands  and  legs,  and 
whipped  till  he  had  received  one 
himdred  lashes,  when  his  back  was 
fubbed  with  salt  and  gunpowder, 
which  rendered  the  pain  of  the 
wounds  intolerable,  and  then  the 
flogging  tenewed  with  sgil  greater 
ferocity."— Mr.  Reynolds  swore  an 


oath  to  be  true  to  the  United  Irish, 
men,  and  then  betrayed  them.  It 
was  very  true,  that  a  liar  mighf 
speak  truth :  bat,  because  he  was 
believed  in  one  instauQe,  did  it  fol- 
low tliat  his  character  was  good  ? 
As  to  Castles,  it  might  be  very  true, 
thatthe  right  honourable  gentleman 
knew  nothing  of  him ;  but  it  was 
not  true  that  the  noble  lord,  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, knew  nothing  of  him.  That 
noble  lord  did  know  about  him,  for 
he  had  a  correspondence  about  him  | 
and  yet,  after  all,  let  him  loose  up- 
on the  public  in  the  way  which  had 
been  happily  exposed.  He  (Mr.  B.) 
must  caution  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment during  the  recess,  not  to  con- 
tinue their  old  gameTof  employing 
persons  to  stimulate  people  to  acts 
of  treason  and  violence.  He  beg- 
ged pardon  for  having  so  long 
troubled  the  house,  for  he  did  not 
intend  to  have  done  so,  but  for 
what  unexpectedly  came  out  in  the 
course  of  the  debate. 

Lord  Casdereagh  said,  that  al- 
though the  honourable  member 
who  spoke  last  said  he  had  not 
meant  to  trouble  the  house,  yet  it 
appeared  that  he  had  come  down 
to  the  house  fully  prepared  with  the 
materials  fbr  his  speech.  He  would 
ask  the  honourable  member  (Mn 
Bennett )  whether  he  had  not  received 
from  Finncrty  thoseaflidavits  which 
he  had  read  to  the  house  ?  [A^o  re^ 
ffy  nvas  made  to  this  question,']  In 
the  cases  of  Finnerty  and  of  Jones, 
the  facts  were  so  notorious  that  it 
was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to 
trespass  on  the  house  by  oflerinr 
any  reiutationof  a  charge  supported 
by  such  evidence.  The  scenes  in 
which  he  was  charged  with  having 
been  concerned  were  of  a  kind  so 
abhorrent  to  his  nature — ^were  such 
as  he  was  so  incapable  of  takm|f 
any  part  in,  that  it  could  not  ba 
O  4  wonderfu 
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.wonderful  if  charges  of  such  a  na* 
ture  did  not  sink  very  deeply  into 
his  mind.  In  the  case  of  Finnerty, 
it  was  not  true  that  he  had  been  th& 
.meansof  removing  that  person  from 
the  expedition  to  Walcheren,  al» 
.though  this  WHS  imputed  to  him.  In 
revenge,  however,  for  that  removal, 
Mr.  Finnerty  thought  fit  to  libel 
him,  and  impute  to  him  the  legal 
.murder  of  a  person  named  Orr,  who 
had  been  tried  and  convicted  before 
lord  yelverton  in  Ireland.  After 
Mr.  Finnerty  had  been  convicted  of 
this  libel,  he  sent  to  him  (lord  C.) 
through  an  honourable  officer  now 
in  In£a,  offering  to  make  a  humble 
submission  or  apology  ;  but  he 
(lord  C«)  of  course  declined  having 
any  intercourse  with  Mr.  Finnerty* 
Soon  after  this  he  understood  that 
■Finnerty  went  to  Ireland,  and  em- 
ployed the  whole  summer  in  col- 
lecting extra-judicial  affidavits  from 
bis  old  associates  against  him  (lord 
C).  Finnerty  was  a  person  who 
had  been  some  time  ago  convicted, 
not  indeed  as  a  traitor,  but  as  trai- 
torous, and  for  seditious  libels,  for 
which  offence  he  had,  pursuant  to 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  stood  in 
the  pillory.  He  therefore  declined 
any  apology  or  intercourse  with 
this  person.  The  fruits  of  his  la. 
bours  in  Ireland  were  upwards  of 
a  hundred  affidavits,  obtained  in 
the  way  just  mentioned  i  and  with 
these  he  canie  armed  as  his  justifica* 
tion,  when  brought  up  for  judge- 
ment, When,  however,  he  had  read 
two  of  these  affidavits,  he  was  stop- 
ped by  the  court.  Of  those  two 
which  had  been  read,  one  accused 
him  (lord  C.)  of  having,  by  his 
own  absolute  power,  sent  a  man  to 
Botany  Bay.  When  he  understood 
that  such  a  charge  was  made  against 
liiin>  he  certainly  felt  it  to  be  very 
extraordinary,  because  he  was  per^* 
i^Y  conKiQus  hpw  utterly  dfypid 


i^f  foundation  the'  charge  wav* 
Let  it  only  be  considered  whax  ^«ai» 
the  situation  of  a  fyublrc  man  who. 
is  to  be  called  upon  to  disprDve  aH 
the  slanderous-falsehood  which  any 
perjured  wretches  may  devise^-^ 
And  he  must  really  express  his  siu^ 
.pnse  that  the  honourable  member 
who  spoke  last  should  hold  inter* 
course  with  such  persons.  Indeed^ 
he  might  never  have  heard  of  tha 
accusation  in  the  affidavit,  were  it 
not  that  shortly  after  it  was  read 
in  court  he.  received  a  letter  frooi 
lord  Bantryj  and  one  from  captain 
Sutherland,  both  of  whom  stacod 
that  they  had  been  members  of  tint 
court  martial  of  fifteen  officers^  wiw 
had  tried  and  sentenced  the  person 
in  question  to  be  transported  to  Bo* 
Uny  Bay.  The  other  affidavit  read 
in  court  by  Mr.  Finnerty  chaif|ed 
him  with  having  been  present  at 
the  infliction  of  tortures  upon  ceiv 
tain  unhappy  wretches*  for  the 
ptirpose  of  extortine  evideaca 
from  them*  He  would  go  to  the 
furthest  extent  in  expressing  his  ab» 
horrence  of  the  arbijtrary  infliction 
of  torture  with  the  view  of  extort. 
Jng  evidence.  As  to  this  charge^ 
he  had  only  to  say,  that  he  had 
never  in  hts  life  even  seen  any  per- 
son flogged,  except  In  one  instance, 
in  his^own  regiment,  at  which  be 
had  been  by  his  duty  compelled  to 
be  present.  But  these  two  affidau 
vits  were  only  a  specimen  dragged 
out  of  a  bundle  of  more  than  a 
hundred  such,  which  Mr,  Fimiefty 
had  collected  among  bis  old  auor 
ciates,  from  whose  treasons  be 
mighty  perhaps,  claim  some  mem 
in  having  delivered  the  country. 

Mr,  }1.  Addington  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  doine  justice  to  the  chav 
'  racter  of  Mr.  Oliver ;  and  in  a  per- 
spicuous and  able  statement  iiw- 
formed  tl^e  house,  that  within  the 
last  fortnight  a{i  iD>teiti||a^on  into 
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ttit  chanct^  mud  eondact  of  that 
iDdmdttal  had  b«en  made  at  the 
home  departments  before  two  of 
the  most  respecuble  magistrates  of 
Yorkshire;  and  the  result  of  that  id^ 
Yestigatton  was  a  complete  cnnvic* 
tioii  that  the  insurrection  did  not 
in^any  degree  ortginate  in  any  thing 
said  or  done  by  that  individual — 
that  he  had  in  April  last,  for  the 
first  time*  come  to  Uie  home  depart- 
ineDt»  and  that  he  was  furnished 
with  many  recommendations  from 
many  respectable  magistrates  •— 
that  he  asked  no  reward*— that  he 
had:got  none^—that  nothing  was 
done  for  bim  except  the  paying  of 
his  travelting  expenses  on  the  last 
mittion  in  which  he  was  employed, 
£rom  the  23d  of  May  to  the  5th  of 
June,  by  the  expr^  direction  of  the 
secret  committee.  As  to  Castles,  he 
had  only  to  say  that  his  noble  rela« 
tiTe  knew  nothing  of  that  individaal 
till  January  last. 

•  Mr.  Barham  questioned  whether 
the  house  or.  the  country  would  at* 
tach  much  importance  to  the  sin- 
ffukr  sort  of  tribunal  before  which 
Mr.  Oliver's  conduct  and  character 
were  investigated.  For  his  own 
part  it  had  no  force  in  his  judge- 
ment. He  could  only  say  that  a 
right  honourable  gentleman,  now 
no  more  (Mr.  Ponsonby )» told  him 
that  he  solemnly  believed  that  the 
last  insurrection  would  never  have 
taken  place  but  for  Oliver.  As  to 
the  system  of  spies  and  informers, 
it  wsis  not  to  their  employment  in 
particular  cases  that  any  objection 
was  made,  but  to  their  employment 
growme  into  a  regular  system. 

LordCochrane  said,  he  did  not 
apect  any  thing  from  this  house, 
constituted  as  it  was.  What  had  the 
house  done  to  relieve  the  country 
from  taxes  ?  He  ^pressed  a  con- 
viction that  his  majesty's  ministers 
v^ouM  tihiiiiat^lf,  in  order  u>  r9w 


Keve  the  country,  becoltap^lkd  to 
reduce  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt.  The  conduct  of  administra- 
tion  had  been  such  as  to  make  them 
deserve  the  name  of  an  Algerine  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr»  W.  Smith,  with  respect  to  the 
transactions  in  Ireland  which  had 
been  alluded  to,  said  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  say  that  the  attention  of  par- 
liament had  not  been  called  to  tnem 
at  the  time.  Thp  truth  was,  that 
not  a  session  then  passed  during 
which  the  attention  of  parliament 
had  not  been  called  to  these  pro* 
ceedings.  He  then  referred  to  the 
published  report  of  die  vindication 
of  sir  Judkin  Fitzgerald,  which  he 
characterized  as  a  most  infamouis 
production.  He  did  not  know  whe« 
ther  sir  Judkin  Fitzgerald  was  alive  | 
but  whetl)er  alive  or  dead,  it  was 
impossible  to  speak  of  his  conduct 
except  in  terms  of  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence and  disgust««they  were  re^ 
volting  to  humanity.  He  then  dwelt 
with  much  vehemence,  and  in  very 
strong  terms,  on  the  conduct  of 
the  government  in  Ireland  in  1 7^7 
and  1798. 

Mr.  Canning.— After  the  revival 
of  those  charges  against  his  noble 
friend  and  the  government  of  Ire* 
land,  which  not  only  now,  but 
ev^ry  time  they  were  brought  for-t 
ward,  had  been  distinctly  disavow^ 
ed,  he  could  not  agree  that  thia 
question  should  go  to  the  division 
which  was  to  consign  it  to  the  cour 
tempt  of  the  house  and  <k  the  coun- 
try, without  troubling  them,  even 
at  so  late  an  hour,  wi£  a  few  obser- 
vations. The  honourable,  gentle- 
man who  spoke  last  had  recurred 
to  these  charges  with  unusual  acri- 
mony, and  upon  one  individual  (dr 
Judkin  Fitzgerald)  had  been  rt^ 
markably  violent  in  his  invectivea» 
That  honourable  gentleman  aaid^ 
te  did  not  know  whether  the  in* 
dividual 
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dividaal  vAmt  coadoct  he  traduced 
was  alive  or  dead  ;  but  at  any  rate 
the  honourable  gentleman  took  care 
to  select  as  the  objects  of  his  attack 
the  absent  or  the  dead.  It  might 
be  some  satisfaction  to- the  honour- 
able gentleman  to  be  informed  that 
in  the  present  case  the  individual 
was  dead.  The  honourable  gen- 
dendant  by  experience,  knew  what 
k  was  to  attack  the  living.  This 
subject  was  introduced  upon  a  mo- 
tion of  such  a  nature,  in  which  fo* 
reign  politics  were  so  mixed  up  with 
cotton  twistf  that  it  was  impossible 
to  know  that  it  was  to  be  the  occa- 
sion of  introducing  svch  charges. 
Tliese  charges  were  of  a  nature, 
that  if 'substantiated  against  his  no- 
ble friend  they  would  make  him  un« 
fit,  not  only  for  the  situation  which 
he  now  holds,  but  were  even  suffi- 
cient ground  for  an  impeachment. 
These  charges  were  not  brought 
forward  after  a  due  notice— not  in 
the  middle  of  an  active  session.  He 
wonld  say  nothing  as  to  their  being 
founded  on  the  transactions  of 
twenty  years  a^o :  for  even  these, 
if  they  were  fairly  brought  forward, 
his  noble  friend  ought  to  be  pre- 

'  {Hired  to  meet.  '  And  by  what  evi- 
dence were  they  now  supported  i 

.  The  house  would  observe  tliat  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  had 
beeii  asked  the  question,  did  not  an- 
sw^  whether  he  had  received  those 
affidavits  from  a  pardoned  traitor 
or  a  pilloried  libeller.  He  would 
not  say  that  even  firom  such  a  pollut- 
ed source  information  might  not  be 
deserving  of  notice;  and  if  he  might 
wish  that  it  could  be  procured  from 
a  -purer  source,  that  arose  perhaps 
from  his  not  being  up  to  the  prac- 
tices of  the  times,  llie  afflictions 
of  Ireland  had  been  raked  up,  and 
«^ien  that  was  done,  it  appeared 
tlmt  no  atrocity,  no  Crime,  no  spe- 
cies of  private  vkdeiioe  or  poUio 


treason  could  be  fevnd  which  did 
not  far  outgo  the  worst  outrages  of 
the  present  time..  And  yet  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  there  must  be  a 
time  when  a  veil  should  be  thrown 
over  the  crimes  and  the  puntshment 
— when  neither  should  oe  broaght 
forward  without  the  solemnity  of  a 
judicial  trial.  But  now  the  accu- 
sers were  safe  under  repeated  acts 
of  pardon  and  amnesty.  Those  con- 
victs who  had  shrunk  irom  the  scaf- 
fold to  obscurity,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  gallows  to  oblivion,  now 
came  forward  with  their  diaiws 
aMinst  his  noble  friend,  under  ttie 
shelter  of  his  clemency.  Thus  it 
was  that  his  mercy  was  requited. 
If  the  legislature  consented  to  par- 
don, it  was  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  rebellion  should  remember  they 
had  been  forgiven.  For  it  was  bitt 
justice  to  mention  what  the  delicacy 
of  the  noble  lord  had  avoided  sta* 
ting,  that  it  was  to  his  interference 
in  the  interval  between  the  govern- 
noent  of  lord  Camden,  that  the  li- 
beller was  spared  the  rest  of  his  pu- 
nishment. And  now  the  hou^ 
saw  the  return  which  was  made  fov 
this  intercession.  Surely  if  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  knowb  this, 
he  had  too  much  gentlemanly  feel- 
ing to  have  brought  statements  from 
such  a  quarter.  Could  it  be  be- 
lieved that  the  motion  of  which  such 
a  notice  had  been  given,  was  to  be 
made  the  vehicle  of  accusation 
against  an  individual— -that  it  should 
be  made  the  means  of  consigning 
him  not  to  trial,  for  that  would  have 
been  fair*— not  to  arraignment  oa 
a  distant  day,  for  that  would  have 
been  candid—but  to  consign  hbn  to 
the  misconstruction  of  five  n^mths 
—to  the  obloquy  of  the  whole  pe» 
riod  between  session  and  session !— ^ 
He  would  ask  whether  any  member 
came  down  to  the  house  with  the 
least  sttsfneion  that  the  subject  to  be 
discussed 
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^Rscossed  was  the  conduct  of  the 
govenunent  of  Irebmd  in  the  crisis 
of  1797  and  1798.  Was  this  so 
dight  a  question  that  it  might  be 
treated  collaterally  f  Would  t£e  mo- 
tion before  the  house,  which,  witb 
all  its  alterations  and  additions,  and 
blots  and  un-erased  pencil  marks 
—among  all  the  many  topics  which 
It  touched,  said  not  one  word  about 
this — would  the  motion  reconcile 
die  house  to  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
goremmeni  ?— But  in  the  motion, 
with  all  its  complicated  alterations, 
one  thing  had  escaped  the  yarious 
beads  which  had  b^n  concerned  in 
framing  it^  No  allusion  was  made 
in  it  to  that  which  occupied  no 
small  portion  of  the  attention  of  the 
hojise,  and  of  which  the  house  had 
hi  his  opinion  most  properly  dis- 
poned ;— -namely,  the  numerous  pe- 
dtions  for  parliamentary  reform. 
When  the  unfortunate  historian  so 
often  alluded  to,  who  in  future 
times  undertakes  die  task  of  record- 
ing the  erenu  of  these  days,  should, 
fbr  an  account  of  the  business  of  the 
session  nowclosing,  refer  to  the  volu- 
minous epitome  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman,  how  would 
he  be  disappointed !  Not  one  word 
about  those  numerous  petitions  fbr 
reform,  of  the  contents  of  which  it 
might  be  said, 

rt Fades  non  onuiibus  una. 

Nee  diversa  tamen/*  &c. 
these  petitions  framed  after  one  pat- 
tern, which  all  bore  the  stamp  and 
mark  of  that  hand  which  was  so 
busy  in  the  metropolis,  touchmg 
the  springs  and  wires  which  gave 
motion  to  the  sentient  puppets  in 
the  distant  quarters  of  the  kingdom. 
How  did  it  happen  that  the  ho* 
nourable  and  learned  gentleman, 
^en  from  the  Pisgah  of  the  last 
day  of  the  session  ne  lock  a  retro- 
spect of  that  land  of  promise  (fbr 
to  lie  had  termed  tiie  late  ^Msioos,' 


Aongh  in  respect  to  this  part  of  ks: 
business,  happily  it  had  not  proved 
alknd  of  perfbrnMince)--how  did  it 
happen  that  he  omittra  that  which 
principally  marked  the  session?  He 
really  wondered  that  some  of  die 
honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man's friends  did  not  insist  upon' 
inserting  a  paragraph  upon  this  sixb^- 
jeer.  How  could  they  have  con- 
sented to  acknowledge  this  as  a  true 
picture  of  the  session,  which  omit- 
ted the  most  characteristic  feattlre  ?' 
How  could  they  acknowledge  this 
portrait^  in  which  the  nose  was  left 
x>ut  ?«-It  might  be  said  of  this  mo- 
tion, what  the  poet  had  said— 

**  Authors  lose  half  the  praise  they  vmiJid 

havef;ot. 
Did  readers  know  but  half  ef  wliat  thsr- 

bk>t." 

No  man  who  had  seen  the  ma-f 
nuscript  of  this  unfortunate  motion 
could  miss  observing,  that  it  iMS' 
even  more  remarks£le  by  what  it. 
left  out,  than  by  what  it  contained. 
But  it  was  easy  to  guess  why  tUK 
thing  was  said  about  parliamentarf' 
reform.  There  were  many  gnida*" 
tions  among  the  reformers.  There* 
was  first  the  honourable  baronet' 
(sir  Frauds  Burdett),  who  stood* 
forward  for  annual  parliaments  ancf 
universal  suffrage,  as  established  by 
Hugo  the  Great,  first  conqueror  of 
the  Pict8-*iriio,  while  he  buik  the* 
wall  with  one  hand,  establtdied  xxnt^ 
versal  suffrage  and  annual  parlhi^ 
ments  with  the  other.«-»Bnt  the  Hn^ 
gonists  had  more  recent  antajpH 
nists,  who  formed  the  second  c&s 
and  the  third  class,  among  whom 
was  the  honourable  and  learned- 
gentleman,  who  scouted  the  docV 
trines  of  the  Hugonists  and  others, 
with  more  ridicule  and  contemptf 
than  he  (Mr.C.)  could  venture  to* 
use  towards  sutn  respectable  «q«' 
thorities.*  When  all  these-  difi^-^ 
ences  were  considered,  it  wotdd  h^^ 

less 
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Imi  surprUog  that  nothing  was  said 
ia  the  motion  abdut  parhamentary 
TCfonn.  But  there  was  a  graver 
objection  to  the  moiion— that  it  con- 
tained not  one  word  about  the  deci* 
aion  of  the  house  to  return  the  con« 
ititution  firm  and  unimpaired.  This 
was  the  proudest  feature  in  the  ses« 
tiea.  Not  one  word  was  said  as  to 
what  the  house  had  done  towarda 
z«trenjChment.  The  total  abcditioa 
of  sinecures,  against  which  the  cry 
of  the  people  was  so  distinctly 
heard»  and  so  implicitly  attended 
to  by  the  legislature^  was  also  en- 
tixely  omitted  in  the  motion.  The 
bonoarable  and  learned  gentleman 
thought  the  exhilarating  prospects 
of  the  country  at  this  time  were 
ii^cionsy  and  therefore  they  wei« 
unnoticed.  What  was  the  state  of 
die  country  in  January  last?— Was 
it  not  that  then— 

**Goed  men  look  isd,  but  niflfiuis  dance 

'Midtinf  ?** 
But  now  how  has  the  prospect 
altered  I  The  words  of  the  poet 
were  now  reversed.  The  ruffian 
W«s  now  abashed)  and  good  men 
danced  and  sung.  In  this  state  of 
things  the  house  was  to  separate, 
and  they  might  go  boldly  forth  to 
meet  their  constituents»satisfied  that 
they  had  donje  their  dutr»  and 
justified  in  telling  them  that  this 
liappy  change,  tm  proceedings  of 
the  house  in  the  late  session  had 
ipainly.  under  Providence  contri- 
buted to  efiect. 

Mr.  Srougham  replied. 

After  a  tew  explanatory  words 
fiom  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Hus- 
Jasspn,  the  motion  was  n^atived 
withput  a  division. 

July  12.*— This  being  the  day  ap- 

Einted  for  the  prorogation  of  pv- 
ment,  this  house,'  as  is  usual  on 
such  occasions,  was  crowded  to  ez« 
eessat  an  early  houfi  both  wilbio 
HHd  witbotu  the  bar« 


At  two  o'clock  the  lofd  chanced 
lor  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack, 
and  in  half  an  hoar  the  discharge 
of  21  guns  announced  the  arrival  of 
his  loyal  highness  the  prince  re^ 
genu  who,  after  the  usual  formali* 
ties  in  the  robing  chamber,  entered 
the  house,  and  took  his  seat  near  the 
throne. 

Shortly  aftervtrards  the  ^>eaker  of 
the  house  of  commons,  very  ncune^ 
rously  attended  by  the  roentbers  of 
that  house,  entered  the  house,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  bar;  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod  being  on  his  right,  and 
tlie  sergeant  at  anns  on  his  left. 

The  speaker  then  addressed  his 
royal  highness  in  a  short  speech,  in 
which  he  took  a  review  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  session;  'kod,  in  conclu- 
sion, presented  to  his  royal  highi- 
ness  a  bill,  entitled  **  an  act  for  ap» 
plying  certain  moneys  therein  men- 
tioned for  tlie  service  of  the  year 
1817 ;  and  for  further  appropriating 
the  supplies  granted  in  this  session 
of  parliament." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech 
the  lord  chancellor  received  the  bill» 
to  which  the  royal  assent  was  given. 

His  royal  highness  the  prince  rem 
ffent  then  read  his  speech,  of  which 
Uie  following  is  a  copy !— • 

**  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

**  1  cannot  close  tnis  session  of 
parliament,  without  renewing  my 
expressions  of  deep  regret  at  the 
continuance  of  his  majesty 's  lanieii|» 
ed  indisposition.  The  diligence 
with  which  you  have  applied  your- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  die 
different  objects  which  I  recon^ 
mended  to  your  attention  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  de-i^ 
mands  my  warmest  acknowledge^ 
ments;  and  i  have  no  doubt  t&t 
the  favourable  change  which  ishap«» 
pily  uking  place  in  our  internal  si- 
tuation, is  to  be  mainly  ascribed  ta 
t^Q  salmary  measures  whigh  yoit 

have 
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}Me  adopted  for,  presenrtng  the 
public-  tranquiiliiyy  and  to  your 
ready  adherence  to  those  principles 
by  which  the  constitution,  resources* 
apd  credit  of  the  country  have  been 
hitherto  preserved  and  maintained. 
Notwithstanding  the  arts  and  indus- 
try which  ha?e  been  too  successfully 
exerted  in  sotne  parts  of  the  country 
to  alieoace  tbe  afi^tionf  of  his  nuu 
jetty's  sobjectSy  and  to  stimulate 
tl^em  to  acts  of  violence  and  insur* 
rectiouy  1  have  had  the  satisfaction 
ef  peceivinj^  the  most  decisive  prooft 
gf  tbe  loyalty  and  public  spirit  of 
the  great  body  of.  the  people;  and 
the  patieace  with  which  they  have 
sustained  the  most  severe  temporary 
distress,  cannot  be  too  highly  com* 
mettded.  I  am  fuUy  sensible  of  the 
confidence  which  you  have  mani* 
liested  towards  me^  by  tlie  e&traor- 
dinary  powers  which  you  have 
placed  in>my  hands;  the  necessity 
which  has  called  for  them,  is  to  me 
■aacter  of  deep  regret ;  and  you  may 
rely  on  my  mailing  a  temperate  but 
cffisctual  use  of  them,  for  the  pro- 
tection and  security  of  hib  majes- 
ty's loyal  subjects. 

M  Gentlemenofthehouseof  com- 
nums,—- 1  thank  you  for  the  supplies 
which  you  have  granted  to  me;  and 
for  the  hiborious  investigation  which, 
at  my  recommendation,  you  have 
made  into  tbe  state  of  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  country*  It 
has  given  me  sincere  {Measure,  to 
find  that  yo«  have  been  enabled  to 
pro<vide  for  every  branch  of  the 
pabKc  service  without  any  addition 
to  the  burthens  t>f  the  people.  The 
state  of  public  credit  aflPords  a  deci* 
sive  .proof  of  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
diency, under  all  the  present  cir- 
-camstances,  of  those  financial  ar« 
hmgements  which  you  have,  adopt- 
ed, I  have  ervwy. reason  to  believe, 
ih^tthaufeficieiicy  in  the  reveoue  is. 


m  a  degree,  to  be  dkscnjM  \»  the 
unfavourable  sute  of  the  bst  tttuk 
son,  aiki  I  look  forward  with  san^ 
guine  expectations  to  its  gradual  tai* 
provement. 

**  My  lords  and  gentleinen, — ^The 
measures  which  were  in  progress  at 
tbe  commencement  of  uie  session^ 
for  the  issue  of  a  new  silver  coin- 
aj^,  have  been  carried  into  ezecH* 
tton.  in  a  manner  which  has  givei^ 
universal  satisfaction ;  and,  to  coin* 
plete  the  system  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  parliament,  a  gold 
coinage'of  a  new  denomination  haa 
been  provided  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public— I  continue  to  receive 
from  foreign  powers  the  strongest 
assurances  of  their  friendly  dispo- 
sition towards  this  countty^  and  of 
their  desire  to  pfeserve  the  general 
tranquillity.  The  prospect  of  ail 
abundant  harvest  throughout  a  coi^ 
siderable  part  of  the  continent,  it 
in  the  highest  degree  satisfactorf^ 
This  happy  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence cannot  faato  mitigate,  if  not 
wholly  to  remove,  that  pressure  uo^ 
der  which  so  many  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  sufeing  in  the 
course  of  last  year ;  and  I  trust  that 
we  may  look  forward,  in  conee^ 
quence,  to  an  improvement  in  the 
commercial  relations  of  this  and  of 
all  other  countries.  I  cannot  allow 
yoQ  to  separate  without  recom- 
mending to  you,  that  upon  your  re^ 
turn  to  your  several  countwsi  yoii 
should  use  your  utmost  endeavours 
to  defeat  all  attempts  tocmnipt  and 
mislead  the  lower  classes  of  the 
comnmnity;  and  that  you  should 
lose  no  opportunity  of  inculcadw 
amonc;8t  them  that  spirit  of  concord 
and  obedience  to  the  laws,  wfiich  is 
not  less  essential  to  their  happiness 
as  indtviduais,  than  it  is  indispensa.* 
ble  to  the  geiKral  welfare  and  pro^ 
tperity  of  the  kingdomi'^  ^ 

Tie 
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Tbe  locd  dbanrdlor  Umb  veai       His  wfti  4ii|^iiiett 
the  oomraiksioii  for  proroguing  the    drtw»  «ad  die 
IMuiiaiiMiit  till  the  26th  of  AMguat    fixMn  the  bar. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Ami  osT  Agrkulimr^  MoHufactures  trnd  Commerce^  dmimg  the  Yemr  1817 
-^IMrcm  of  the  labwrmg  Cia$ie$^Pkm$  for  their  Rctief^^Foar  Ltms, 
'^Emigrati^ih 


DURJNGapcriod  of  peMe,  the 
intemal  sute  and  circom* 
atraeeft  of  a  -oountrjr  present  more 
enpk  and  inaeresting  materials  for 
the  annalist  and  historian*  than  any 
thing  connected  with  or  resnltii^ 
from  its  foreign  relations:  This 
remark  is  most  strictly  applicable 
toOreat  Britain*  I^  indeed*  ve  ad» 
vert  to  the  short  time  which  has 
dapsed  since  France  was  under  the 
power  of  Bonaparte ;— since  his 
ambition  and  talents*  aided  by  the 
military  ardom-  and  success  of  the 
French  nation*  had  reduced  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope* directly  or  indirectly*  under 
his  swaT^— we  might  be  disposed  to 
think  that  our  attention  wc«ld  still 
be  most  amrionslyand  deeply  fixed 
on  the  probabilities  of  the  continued 
repose  of  France*  and  consequent* 
ly  of  Europe.  This*  uodoubtedlyt 
isr  an  interesting  and  momentous 
question;  and  it  is  one  which 
would  nrobably  fill  our  thoughts 
and  anocipations*  almost  to  the  ex* 
dusion  of  every  other^  were  it  not 
that  our  own  country's  situation  was 
so  criticd*  orrather  so  unparalleled 
dtlmr  in  its  own  history  or  in  the 
history  of  any  other  nation.  The 
state  in  which  it  has  been  left  at  the 
teiimnation'of.  ajnost  aid^ouSf  obs* 
tmate^  .piotsacied*  but  successful 
warfare*  may  be  ..told  in  a  few 


words  :«^Adebt  of  nearly  one  thou*' 
sand  millions*«-«  sum  almost  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  the  imaginatiooy' 
or  the  power  of  numbers;  an  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  sixty  millions 
annually ;.  many  of  tbesourcesof  ie^ 
venue  dried  up»«HKMne  of  than  c«w 
uinlyfor  ever;  and othexa* though 
they  may  partially  recover*  yet  cam- 
not  flow  as  abundantly  and  regular- 
ly as  they  fonnerlydid ;  want  of  em* 
ployment*  and  consequent  misery^ 
the  lot  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  agricultunl  and  mamtfoctur^ 
in^  classes ;  the  pooMates*  thoi^ 
raised  within  forty  years  from  about 
one  million  to  nearly  e^ht  mtUiosiSy 
totally  inadequate  to  the  support  of 
those  who  chum  them;  disaffection 
nweading  among  those  who  are 
mus  distressed*  and  too  many  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  dieir  distressea 
to  rouse  them  into  open  acts  of  re^ 
sistance tothe  ffovemment.  Such 
are  the  features  m  the  sute  of  our 
country  at  the  condusion  of  the 
second  French  revolutionary  war* 
that  must  catch  the  eye  and  occupy 
the  thoughts  of  the  most  careleasiNH 
server. 

Such  being  the  intemal  staee  of 
the  country*  it  will  easily  be  ftr* 
cdved  that  a  more  full  and  detaded 
devdopment  of  it  is  the 
amnnt  duty  of  the  annalist.^ 

He  vriU  of  ceiiise  uuc.mg^ 
lect 
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Utt  topoortrsqr  die  relations  which 
his  own  couBtry  bears  to  other  coan- 
tries^  especially  when  he  reflects 
that  on  their  continuing  to  be  ami- 
cable or  of  an  opposite  character, 
must  depend  the  amelioration,  or 
the  increase  of  the  evils  under  which 
it  labours.  < 

With  these  impressions  we  have 
entered  into  a  pretty  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  su&e  of  the  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  commerce 
of  Britain*  ever  since  she  has  ceased 
to  be^at  war  ;  and  in  this  volume  we 
shall  pursue  the  same  plan. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  state  of 
agriculcute,  or  rather  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests,  during  the  cur- 
rency of  the  year  lpl7«  Till  within 
die  last  half  century,  when  Britain 
began  to  be  distinguished  for  the 
extent  and  improvements  of  her 
manufactm^s,  and  the  consequent 
importance  of  her  commerce,  it  was 
a  mvourite  position  with  her  politi- 
cians and  political  4£Conomibts,  that 
agriculture  was  of  much  more  im- 
portance to  a  state,  thaa  manufac- 
tures or  commerce;  the  reverse  po- 
sition was  afterwards  maintained ; 
but  we  are  much  mistaken,  if  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  country 
has  been  placed  during  the  last 
two  years,  have  not  had  a  tendency 
to  reconvert  her  politicans  and  po- 
litical GBCoaomists  to  their  former 
doctrine.  This  at  least  is  certain  ; 
during  the  two  revolutionary  wars 
in  whieh  Britain  has  been  engaged, 
her  snanti&ctures  and  commerce 
have  sustained  at  least  three  or  four 
very  sevese  shocks,  and  from  them 
have  proceeded  ereat  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties, as  weu  as  much  misery 
among  the  labouring  classes:  but 
these-  difficulties  and  this  misery 
.  were  light,  and  of  small  extent  or 
durataon,  compared  with  those 
which  desolated  the  land  in  con- 
sequence of  the  agricultural  distress 


that  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
two  years.  It  was  supposed,  if  thp 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  fell 
•—if  corn  and  cattle  were  reduce4 
to  what  were  called  their  peace 
prices — that  the  country  would  be- 
nefit ipuch ;  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  would  be  the  gainers—^ 
that  our  manufacturers  would  bfe 
enabled  to  sell  their  goods  cheapert 
the  price  of  labour  falling  with  die 
price  of  provisions — and  that  the 
only  drawback  to  all  xhif  goody 
would  be  the  temporary  and  veir 
limited  distress  of  the  farmer.  Tfau 
opinion,  though  plausible,  has  been 
put  to  the  proof,  and  found  utterly 
erroneous :—  All  kinds  of  agn-« 
cultural  produce  fell  rapidly  and 
greatly  in  price ;  but  the  beneficial 
consequences  did  not  take  place  : 
on  tlie  contrary,  woeful  experience, 
convinced  many,  who  had  eagerlj 
looked  forward  for  peace  pricey 
that  it  was  better  for  them  to  have 
full  employment  at  good  wa^s, 
even  though  bread  and  other  kmcis 
of  provisions  were  dear,  than  to  see 
the  necessaries  of  life  cheap,  while, 
from  want  of  employment,  th^ 
were  unable  to  purchase  them.  In 
fact,  this  conviction  was  wrought  ifk 
their  minds:  That  cheapness  and 
denmess  depend  as  much  on  the 
ability  of  a  person  to  purchase,  as 
on  the  price  demanded  for  any  ar- 
ticle ;  and  that  bread  may  in  reality 
be  very  dear  in  France,  or  any  other 
country,  at  one  penny  a  pound,  if 
the  earnings  of  the  labourer  are  re* 
duced  in  a  greater  ratio. 

The  distress  arising  from  the  d^ 
pression  of  the  agricultural  interest^, 
was  first  felt  in  those  villages,  ibfi 
.shopkeepers,  &c.  of  which  entir^ 
or  mainly  depended  for  their  tn^qe 
on  the  demands  of  th^  farmeifs^ 
and  their  laboureiis :  but  those  shp]^- 
:  keeper^,  no  longer  receiving  so 
much  from  their  customers,,  weze 
*^  unable 
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tmable  to  spend  as  much,  either  in 
the  articles  of  their  respective  trades, 
or  for  the  luxuries,  comforts,  or  ne* 
cessaries  of  life :  hence,  the  evil 
tpread  to  other  descriptions  of  peo- 
ple ;  and  as,  when  a  stone  is  thrown 
into  the  water,  the  circle  widens  as 
ft  moves  from  the  place  of  the  first 
impulse,  so  the  evil  covered  a  larger 
space,  as  it  aAicted  those  who  were 
more  remote  from  its  first  seat. 

We  have  already  in  our  former 
volume  pointed  out  the  causes  of 
this  depression  of  agriculture.  Be<- 
forc,  however,  we  proceed  to  de- 
scribe the  state  of  the  agricultural 
population  during  the  year  1817, 
it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  recapi- 
tulate those  causes.  In  consequence 
of  several  years  of  comparative 
scarcity  occurring  while  we  were  at 
War ;  and  when,  of  course,  there  was 
not  only  an  increased  demand  for 
provisions,  but  also  greater  difficul- 
rjr  and  expense  in  getting  corn 
from  foreign  countries;  the  rent 
and  value  of  land  had  risen  greatly 
In  Britain.  Much  land  was  brought 
into  cultivation,  or  cropped  with 
wheat,  which,  if  provisions  had 
been  lower,  would  not  have  paid 
the  rent  and  ezpen<«s.  The  farmers 
possessed  of  a  valuable  produce, 
round  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
firom  the  country  banks  almost  any 
sums  that  they  required,  either  to 
lender  it  unnecessary  for  them  to 
sell  their  corn,  because  they  were 
pressed  for  money,  or  to  extend 
tbeir  farms,  or  to  improve  them. 
While  things  were  in  this  state, 
peace  came:— ^the  demand  for  com, 
on  account  of  government,  almost 
entirelyceased,  while  the  supply  was 
Increasied  by  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign grain;  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  diminished  demand 
and  an  mcreased  supply  followed. 
Hie  price  fell  much,  and  rapidly : 
^tfae  country  bankers,  alarmed  at 


seeing  the  farmer's  prodilee,  dQ 
which  th^y  had,  in  fact,  lent  thetf 
money,  becoming  nrach  less  valu« 
able,  pressed  the  farmer  to  repay 
them,  lliis  he  could  not  do^  tm- 
less  by  bringing  into  market  a  larger 
proportion,  than  he  would  other- 
wise have  done,  of  that  prodace  j 
the  jsapply  being  thus^  still  further 
increased,  the  price  fefi  still  more  i 
and  the  banker's  alarm  increasing^ 
in  proportion,  the  farmer  was  stiU 
more  strongly  pressed  for  nDonev. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  more  fully 
the  operation  of  those  causes,  or  to 
add  any  further  illustration  of  the 
dreadful  state  to  ¥^ich  the  agricnl* 
tural  interests  were  thus  reduced, 
than  barely  to  state,  that  while  the 
value  of  his  produce  thus  rapidly 
and  greatly  fell,  the  burthen  of  the 
poor-rates  grew  heavier^  and  till 
he  was  relieved  of  the  income  tax, 
his  taxes  were  the  same ; — that  is, 
with  much  less  money  coming  ia 
for  his  com,  &c.  he  had  more  tb 
pay  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  as 
much  to  pay  to  government,  and 
in  general  as  much  to  his  land- 
lord 

While  amciilture  was  labour- 
ing under  these  disadvantages,  the 
dreadful  harvest  of  1816  occurred  ; 
this,  though  it  necessarily  raised  tbe 
price  of  corn,  brought  no  allevia. 
tion  of  his  distresses  to  the  farmer* 
Indeed,  those  who,  when  com  had 
been  raised  to  an  unnatural  prioe 
during  the  war,  had  taken  farms, 
which  could  onlv  pay  while  prices 
were  high,  and  me  crops  raiaed  on 
them  were  good,  were  by  this  har- 
vest totally  ruined ;  while,  even  on 
land  naturally  fertile,  the  produce 
this  year  was  so  scanty,  and  of  such 
bad  quality,  that,  at  the  highest 
price  at  which  it  coald  be  soul,  it 
by  no  means  remunerated  tbe 
fairmer  for  his  rent,  eapilal,  taxes, 
andkboor.    It  will  be  reoottecDed, 
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that  by  the  last  corn  law,  the  im* 
soirtation  of  fbreign  corn  was  al« 
towed,  \rfienerer  l£e  average  of  flie 
fnaritime  distrfcu  rose  above  80/* 
per  quarter :  in  conseqaence  of  the 
bad  harvest  of  1816,  the  price  soon 
rose  above  that  sam  j  from  Europe, 
at  least  from  every  part  of  Europe 
except  Poland,  litde  com  could  be 
procured  ;  but  from  Poland  and 
from  the  United  States  of  America 
Ae  importations  were  immense. 
The  country  at  large  were  of  coarse 
greatly  benefited  by  these  importa^ 
tions  i  but  the  farmer  was  not  be^ 
nefited  ;  in  fact,  he  was  Injured  in 
two  ways  i  in  die  first  place,  the 
Valtte  of  his  scanty  crop  was  dimi- 
nbhed  by  the  great  supply  from 
abroad }  and  in  the  second  place^ 
a  great  deal  of  his  grain,  being  of 
ve^  bad  quality,  was  rejected  for 
the  superior  grain  thus  imported. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  harvest  of 
1617  would  prove  more  beneficial 
tlian  that  of  1816,both  to  the  farmer 
and  the  public;  but  the  climate, 
which  during  the  latter  year  seemed 
t»  have  received  a  rude  shock,  front 
som^  unknown  but  powerful  cause, 
did  not  recover  itself  during  1817* 
The  spring  was  distinguished  by 
cold  dry  weather  of  uncommon  du- 
ration. This  was  succeeded  by  a 
sho^t  space  of  intensely  hot  weather! 
but  the  months  of  July  and  August 
— -tiids^  months  so  trying  to  the  com 
crops  in  this  island,  were  remark^ 
ably  cold  and  wet  Fine  weather 
set  in  in  September;  but  it  seems 
to  have  come  tQO  late  to  secure  a 
good  harvest,  either  in  respect  to 

Quantity  or  quafity,  in  Scotland  and 
le  north  of  England ;  and  even  in 
some  districts  <»  the  south  of  £n- 
gbexid,the  farmers,  alarmed  by  what 
mey  sufoed  in  1816,  were  so  eager 
CO  Ifa^sh  their  harvest  operations, 
that  they  ti^ured  the  quality  of  their 
gts^  On  tbe.whole^  however,  the 


late  harvest  may  fiurly  be  said  to 
have  been  considerably  more  bene* 
ficial  both  to  die  interests  of  a^* 
culture  and  of  the  country  at  large^ 
than  the  harvest  of  1816.  In  con« 
sequence  of  this,  an  increased  de- 
mand for  good  land,  on  accoupt  of 
its  having  been  proved  that  inferior 
land  would  not  pay,  unless  both 
abundant  produce  and  high  prices 
could  be  secured,-— and  of  capitd*, 
from  the  low  state  of  interest  in  the 
funds,  bein^  again  directed  to  agri- 
culture, it  IS  certainly  beginning  t6 
recover,  and  will  probably  assum^ 
a  more  healthy  appearance  and  a 
stronger  constimtion  than  it  ever 
possessed  before. 

So  far  the  picture  of  the  internal 
state  of  Britain  during  the  year 
1817  is  pleasing  and  satisfactory.—^ 
We  must  next  turn  our  attention  to 
the  state  of  manufactures  during 
the  same  period.  In  1816  they 
were  in  a  dreadful  state  of  depres* 
sion  and  embarrassment,  ansinff 
from  several  causes.  Theprincipu 
of  which  were  the  withdra^ng  of 
the  demands  of  govemment  ;^4hift 
cause,  however,  principally  affected 
the  iron  manufactures ;— tiie  pover* 
ty  and  distress  of  all  the  European 
nations,  who,  labouring  under  the 
consequences  of  a  long  and  burden* 
some  war,  aggravated  by  a  bad 
harvest,  couldliafldly  be  expected 
to  become  purchasers  of  our  ma« 
nufactures,  at  a  time  when  they 
could  scarcely  aflFord  to  purdiase 
food :-— while  the  United  States  of 
America,  cut  off  from  any  com- 
mercial communication  with  us  by 
the  war  between  the  two  countries 
had  begun  to  endeavour  to  render 
themselves  independent  of  us,  by 
establishing  manufactures  dF  dieur 
own.  Sucn  was  the  state  of  ou^  ' 
manufactures  in  die  year  1816,  and 
sndi  die  principal  causes  that  had 
reducediAem  to  that  state.  In  the 
P  course 
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coarse  of  1817  tliey  began  to  re- 
siTe.    It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  ou/e 
^  the  principal  iron-masters  in  £nr 
gland »  who  used,  during  the  war» 
to  supply:  government^  annually* 
with  6000  tons  of  cannon,  in  1817 
employed  as  man/  furnaces  and 
•men,  though  of  course  the  governf 
ment  demand  for  cannon  was  at  an 
findv    Thus  it  would  appear  that 
,one  branch  of  our  manufacture, 
which,  certainly,  more  than  any 
.other,  is  fed  by  war,  and  which« 
■we  know,  suffered  roost  dreadfully 
when  peace  took  place,  is  recovering 
fast*    This  fact,  probably,  can  bn^ 
Accpunted  for  only  from  the  circum- 
stance that  iron  is,  now  used  for  an 
in£aite  variety  of  purposes  to  which 
4t  was  never  put  till  within  these 
.very  few  years.    The  other  great 
.branches  of  our  manufacture  are 
the  woollen  and  the  cotton.     In 
our  former  volume  we  stated  that 
Jtbe  former,  not  depending  so  much 
-as  the  latter  on  taste,  caprice,  and 
the  uncertainty,  of  foreign  demand^ 
is  more  steady  than  the  latter  j  of 
.course  it  did  not  suflFer  so  much : 
.and  from  what  it  did  su£fer,  it  is 
jcertainly  recovering  fast.  The  con* 
tinent  of  Europe  is  again  able  to 
.become  a  purchaser  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life  y  and  the  United 
Stat^  of  America  have  forgot  their 
enmity  to  us,  in  the  wise  and  politic 
.consideration  that  their  country,  for 
a  long  time  to  come»  cannot  pos- 
sibly direqt  tlieir  labour  and  capital 
-to  manufactures  with    nearly  so 
much  effect  and  real  wealth  as  it 
'can  to.  agriculture. 

Spanish  America^ or  at  least  that 
part  of  it  which  is  in  possession  of 
the  insurgents,  and  the  West  Indies, 
.have  also  contributed  to  the  revival 
of  our  manufactures  :  but  the  most 
«urprisin^  circumstance,  in  the  hi- 
story of  our  manufactures  and  com- 
inercei  for  the  last  two  years^  and 


which  cannot  be  pandlekd,  eteir  io 
the  astonishing  circumstances  ivUk 
which  the.  annals  of  our.maAn£ic«» 
tures  and  conimerce  abound,  b  yet 
to  be  told.  To  those  Mfho  are  even 
superficially  acquainted  with  the 
^tate  of  our  m;^nufactures,  it  caniiot 
be  unknown,  feo  what  a  degree  o 
pttal,  skill,  and  machinery  will  over* 
come  obstacles  apparently  ins«r* 
mountable.  At  first  jight  it  would 
>eem  that  that  country  whkb  pro* 
duced  the  raw  material  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  at  the 
£)west  price— especially  if  in  that 
country  labour  was  very,  low- 
would  be  the  most  favourable  for 
the  introduction  and  {>rosperity  of 
the  manufacture  of  that  mate- 
ria) ;  and  that  another  countxr 
not  producing  the  raw  material, 
-but  obliged  to  purchase  it  from  the 
country  first  alluded  to,  and  more- 
over labouring  under  heavy  taxes 
and  dear  labour,  would  be  utieriT 
incapable  o£  becoming  its  ,xivaL 
How  completely,  and  in  how  manj 
instances,  haft  Britain  proved  this 
supposition  to  be  erroneous!  Till 
within  these  few  years,  when  British 
iron  was  rendered  equal  to  Swedish, 
we  brought  almostaUour  iron  from 
Sweden, manufactured  it  in  Britain^ 
and  then  exported  it  to  thatverj 
country  from  which,  in  its  raw 
state,  we  had  brought  it.  A  still 
more  striking  instance  is  found  in 
our  cotton  manufacture:  the  raw 
material  is  brought  from  a  great 
distance,  manufactured  here,  and 
then  exported  among  other  places, 
to  those  countries  from  which  in  its 
raw  state  it  was  brought.  That 
machinery  is  the  principal  cause  of 
this  extraordinary  circomstance  will 
appear  from  the  fact,  that  the  silk 
manufactory,  to  which  machinery 
is,  comparatively,  litde  appliodile, 
JOT  ratter  little  applied^  )ias  never 
flourished  amoDjf  iH-         / 
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^tttto  come  more  direcdy  to  the 
t«se  to  'wbieh  we  alluded  above,  as 
at  'once  illustrating  the  wonderful 
cfiecu  of  capital  and  machinery, 
and  pointing  out  one  cause  of  the 
reTival  of  our  cotton  manufacture* 
It  will  bc'fecollectedy  that  when  the 
question  regarding  the  opening  of 
the  trade  to  India  was  agitated  and 
discussed,  it  was  most  confidently 
asserted  bj'those  who  opposed  the 
measure,  that  it  would  cause  the 
certain  and  absolute  ruin  of  those 
who  first  engaged  in  the  free  trade, 
even  if  afterwards  it  should  prove 
lucrative  and  advantageous.  It  was 
said  that  the  East  India  company 
already  ^exported  a  sufficient  quan^ 
tity  of  all  kinds  of  articles  which 
were-  in  demand  among  the  inhabi* 
tantsof  the  East  Indies ; — that  they 
must  be  better  judges  .of  the  wants 
and  demands  of  those  inhabitants 
than  new  and  inexperienced  adven* 
turers ;  and  that  their  capital  would 
enable  them  to  bear  down  the  pri« 
▼ate  and  individual  efforts  of  the 
adventurers  in  the  fiee  trade*  To 
the  opinion  that  these  adventurers 
would  open  out  to  themselves  new 
channels  for  their  goods,  or  create 
demands  for  such  kinds  as  had  nevec 
been  exported,  or  in  demand  before. 
It  was  answered,  that  the  manners 
and  institutions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  East  Indies  were  so  proverbially 
filed  and  unchangeable,  that  there 
"Was  no  possibility  of  altering  them 
so  as  to  induce  them  to  purchase 
thoie  articles  which  they  had  hither- 
to  rejected,  or  been  indiflPerent  to, 
from  the  influence  of  habit  or  reli- 
gion. 

When  the  free  trade  to^ndia 
provedyat  its  commencement,  bene- 
ficial and  lu<;rative,  it  was  said  that 
it  had  not  yet  had  a  fair  and  ample 
txialy  tbough  ^U  very  success  de- 
^tioyed  on?  of  the  arguments  used 
aggmtt  it^  namely,  tb^t  whai^ever 


might  be  the  £ate  of  it  subsequently, 
and  when  it  was  conducted  widi 
due  caution  and  increased  ezperl* 
ence,  it  certainly  at  first  would,  be 
attended  with  the  pecuniary  ruin 
of  the  adventurers.  It  succeededf 
however,  even  at  first.  It  did  not, 
like  the  trade  to  Buenos  Ayres  and 
other  places,  when  they  first  were 
laid  open  to  our  commerce,  produce 
immense  fortunes  to  the  very  first 
adventurers,  and  then  ruin  those 
who  next  adventured  ;  for  those 
who  embarked  in  the  free  trade  to 
India  profited  by  it ;  those  who, 
imitating  their  example,  next  em* 
barked  in  it,  profited  by  it ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1 817  it  became 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive branches  of  our  commerce. 

By  such  as  learnt  that  it  had 
succeeded,  and  was  succeeding  so 
extremely  well,  it  was  naturally 
asked,'  what  were  the  articles  sent 
out  to  India  which  the  East  India 
company  had  not  already  sent  in 
such  abundance  as  amply  and  re* 
gularly  to  supply  the  market ;  and 
'certainly  the  surprise  occasioned 
by  the  information  of  what  these 
articles  principally  were,  must  be 
much  greater  even  than  the  surprise 
occasioned  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  free  trade  had  succeeded  to  such 
a  great  degree. 

All  our  readers  must  be  well  in* 
formed,  that  the  manufacture  for 
which  India  has  been  peculiarly  di- 
stinguished, ever  idnce  the  earliest 
periods  of  history  which  teach  us 
any  thing  respecting  that  country, 
that  is  at  least  25(X)  years,  is  the 
cotton  manufacture.  The  muslins 
and  calicoes  of  India  must  have 
been  common  in  Britain  even  in  the 
recollection  of  most  of  our  readers. 
There  were  many  circumstances 
which  rendered  India  the  ^sivourite 
seat  of  this  mana£wtiir^:,in  the 
first  place,  the  wonderfully  low 
P  2  price 
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price  of  labour ;  secondly^  its  beiiM' 
tbe  country  where  the  raw  material 
was  produced ;  and  lastly,  the  eir-* 
cumstaiice  that  this,  like  all  other 
trade  aud  manufactures  in  India* 
luid  been  hereditary  in  families 
from  time  immemorial,  and  conse- 
quently by  them  it  must  have  been 
carried  on  with  all  the  advantages 
of  experience  and  skilL  Besides,  it 
is  said  that  the  climate  of  India  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  spin- 
ning by  hand  (and  no  machinery  is 
employed)  of  a  fine,  soft,  and  deli- 
cate thread.  One  would  imagine^ 
therefore,  it  could  hardly  have  en- 
tertd  the  diought  of  any  adven- 
turer to  send  to  India  that  very 
manufacture  for  which  it  had  beerk 
so  long  famous  ;  and  the  certainty 
bf  failure  would  have  been  confi- 
dently predicted,  had  it  been  told 
that  such  a  speculation  was  in  con- 
templation. There  seemed  another 
obstacle  to  this  export  to  India  not 
yet  adverted  to;  namely,  the  al^ 
most  insurmountable  religious  pre- 
judices of  the  Hindoos,  in  every 
thing  that  regards  their  food,  dress, 
flec«  '  If,  dierefbre,  cotton  goods 
could  be  sent  out  to  India,  and 
sold  there  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
the  cotton  goods  of  the  country,  it 
might  have  been  apprehended,  that 
the  mere  comparative  cheapness 
would  not  have  procured  them  a 
market; 

It  is,  however,  the  £ict  at  present 
— aad  afact,'perbaps,  as  astonishing 
and  instructive  to  political  oecono- 
mists  and  commercial  men,  as  znj 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  com- 
merce of  this  or  any  other  comitry, 
not  only  that  the  free  trade  to  India 
has  succeeded  most  surprisingly— 
so  madi  so  indeed  as  to  emuoy  a 
large  mradxr  of  vessels— nfteen, 
we  believe,  from  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool alone^  and  to  bnng  great  pro- 
fiu  to  tfao5eiirho  have  eug^^  ia  it  $ 


— 4>m  that  the  principal  and  most 
lucrative  brancn  of  the  trade  con« 
sists  in  cotton  eoods.  These  goods 
manufiaictured  m  Britain — a  country 
some  thousand  miles  distant  from 
the  seat  of  the  growth  of  the  raw 
material,  and  where  labour  is  higher 
than  in  almost  any  countrT  in  the 
world,  and  at  least  400  per  cent« 
higher  than  in  India — are  exported 
to  India,  and  sold  there  with  a  jno- 
fit,  after  all  the  expense  of  the  frei|^t 
of  so  long  a  voyajje,  and  notwith* 
standing  the  market  to  which  they 
are  thus  brought  is  in  a  country 
producing  the  raw  material,  and 
where  it  has  been  manufactured  be- 
yond the  reach  of  history  or  tradi- 
tion, and  amonfi:  a  people  the  most 
bigotedly  attached  to  every  thing 
their  own  beyond  any  other  nation 
in  the  world. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked.  How 
does  this  happen  ;  how  can  our  ma- 
nufactures, in  a  country  where  la- 
bour is  so  high,  and  where  the  raw 
material  is  equally  high,  compete 
with  the  manufactures  in  a  country 
where  labour  is  cheaper  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  where  tlie 
raw  material  grows  on  the  spot, 
and  where,  of  course,  the  market  is 
at  hand,  and  consequently  there  is 
no  expense  for  freight,  insurance, 
&c.  5  and  even  if  they  could  over- 
come these  obstacles  and  difficul- 
ties, how  have  they  managed  Co 
overcome  the  religious  prejudiees 
of  the  natives  > 

The  answer  to  the  first  inquiry 
is  highly  iDustrative  of  the  power 
of  machinery  and  capital  i— -tne  an- 
swer to  the  second  inquiry,  we  are 
afraid,  is  not  very  honourable  to 
the  character  of  our  manufaeturt^rs 
and  commercial  men.  The  waees  of 
a  labourer  is  certainly  much  higgler' 
in  Britain  than  in  India :  in  the 
latter  country  it  is  not  morfe  lliattt 
3d.  or  M.  a-day.  In  Britain>  those 
engaged 
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e|i^^d  in  the  cotton  inanfi£sic- 
tqre,  w^en  trade  is  brisk,  will  earn 
ati^st  Si.  a-day  ;  and  even  at  pre- 
sent they  earn  nearly  2i.  a^ay. 
On  the  other  hand,  howevery  a  la- 
bourer here,  even  independent  of 
ioachinery,will  work  inBnicelymore 
than  a  labourer  in  India.  This  cir- 
cumstance, of  course,  has  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  real  difference  in  the 
price  of  labour  in  the  two  countries; 
and  when  to  this  we  add,  that  by 
helpof  machinery, a  single  individu- 
al can  perform  the  work  of  perhaps 
100  men,it  will  clearly  be  seen,  that 
by  the  advantages  of  machinery  not 
cmj  the  difference  in  the  wages  of 
labour,  but  also  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  the  raw  material,  and  the 
expense  of  the  freight  and  insurance 
of  the  manufactured  goods,  may  be 
completely  overcome.  Such  is  the 
£ict ; — the  steam  eneine  acting  on 
most  ingenious  and  highly  im* 
proved  machinery,  sets  at  nought 
the  low  price  of  labour  in  India, 
the  hereditary  experience  possessed 
there,  and  tlie  advanuges  resulting 
fyom  having  both  the  raw  material 
and  the  market  for  the  manufac- 
tured goods  at  hand.  Articles  made 
in  Britain  from  materials  which 
most  be  brought  from  India  or  A- 
merica,  and  which  articles  most 
afterwards  be  sent  some  thousand 
miles  to  market,  can  be  sold  cheaper 
than  similar  articles  manufac- 
tured on  the  spot  where  the  raw 
material  grows,  and  where  the  ar. 
tides  themselves  are  sold.  This 
would  seem  surprising,  even  if  there 
were  no  other  differences  between 
India  and  England,  in  relation  to 
this  manufiacture,  than  those  just 
pointed  out,  viz.  diat  in  the  former 
country  there  is  no  expense  incur- 
red for  the  freight  or  carriage 
either  of  the  raw  material  or  mann* 
factored  goods,  whereas  in  Britain 
a  henry  expense  is  incttited  CO  both 


accounts  ;— 4>nt  the  wonder  must 
increase  when  we  reflect,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  these  disad^'antages  Bri- 
tain labours  under  the'disadvantage . 
of  an  infinitely  higher,  rate  of  wages. 
Machinery,  however,  which  is  cal« 
culated  to  do  (he  work  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  men ;  and  a  power,  the 
steam  engine,  which  can  give  to 
that  machinery  the  requisite  mo- 
tion, have  overcome  all  these  ob- 
stacles. 

If  the  unparalleled  wealth  and 
resources  of  IBritain  have  raised  her 
to  that  rank  which  she  has  long 
held,  and  still  holds,  in  the  scale  3 
civilized  nations,  it  certainly  is  the 
duty  of  tlie  historian  to  trace  and 
point  out  every  circumstance  which 
has  either  contributed  to,  or  which 
illustrates,  her  advance  to  such 
wealth  and  resources;  they  must 
be  found  in  the  extension  of  her 
manufactures  and  commerce :  her 
commerce  necessarily  depends  upon 
her  manufactures ;  and  her  manu- 
factures have  risen  to  their  perfec- 
tion, principally,  from  the  improve- 
ment in  machinery,  and  froni  the 
capital  and  skill  of  her  manufac- 
turers. We  are  of  opinion,  that  no 
proof  could  have  been  given,  at 
once  more  striking  and  satisfactory, 
of  the  power  of  machinery,  capital, 
and  skill,  to  overcome  difficulties, 
and  to  create  wealth,  even  where 
there  was  the  least  prospect  of  ob- 
taining it,  than  that  which  we  have 
just  drawn  from  the  success  of  the 
free  trade  to  India. 

But  we  must  advert  to  tlie  second 
point  of  inquiry,  as  connected  with 
the  trade.  By  wliat  means  are  the . 
religious  prejudices  and  inveterate 
habits  of  the  Hindoos  so  far  dver- 
coroe  as  to  induce  them  to  purchase 
our  cotton  goods?  We  have  already 
observed,  that  the  answer  to  this  in- 
quiry will  not  prove  honourable  to 
opx  manufacturers  and  commercial 
PS  men.' 
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men*  The  morality  of  commerce 
is  almost  proverbially  loose  and  ac- 
commodating. In  this  branch  of 
trade  tolndia  itwas found  necessary 
to  manufacture  the  cotton  goods 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  those 
made  in  India,  and  also  to  put  on 
them  the  particular  marks  by  which 
the  different  casts  in  that  country 
are  distinguished.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  the  goods  were  so  marked 
and  manufactured,  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  them  off,  a- 
mong  the  Hindoos,  as  manufactured 
in  India,  as  in  order  to  render  them 
fit  and  proper  for  them  to  wear,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  could  be 
manufactured  to  suit  any  other  par- 
ticular market.  This  is  certainly 
the  most  candid  construction  to 
put  upon  the  fact :  and  perhaps  ft 
is  also  the  best  founded :  for  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Hin- 
doos are  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween cotton  goods  maoe  in  their 
own  country,  by  hand,  and  cotton 
goods  made  in  Britain  by  machi- 
nery, when  the  distinction  is  ob- 
vious to  good  judges  in  Britain. 

Bat  it  may  be  asked,  What  re- 
tuhis  are  made  from  India  for  the 
increased  exports"  to  that  country, 
occasioned  by  the  success  of  the 
free  trade  ?  When  the  question  of 
the  free  trade  was  discussed,  it  was 
urged  against  its  success,  that  the 
East  India  company  brought  to 
Europe,  or  at  least  to  Britain,  quite 
as  much  of  the  produce  of  India  as 
there  was  a  demand  for ;  and  con- 
sequently that  the  adventurers  in 
the  free  trade  would  not  be  able  to 
dispose  of  the  ^oods  they  brought 
back*  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
a  continuance  of  lucrative  exports 
cannot  go  on  without  imports  to 
the  same  amount.  We  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  all  these  imports,  to  point 
ibem  out  specifically  or  in  detail  i 


but  we  believe  that  the  free  tradM 
have  displaced  the  East  India  com- 
pany with  regard  to  many  of  these 
articles  in  the  home  market ;  and 
that  they  are  thus  exhibiting  an  ad- 
ditional proof  and  illustration  of  an 
important  problem  in  political  eeco- 
norny  and  commercial  history,  rix, 
that  though  companies,  hy  reason 
of  their  great  capital,  may  possess 
advantages  over  private  merchunts, 
these  advantages  are  often  counter- 
balanced by  the  greater  activity  of 
the  latter,  and  by  their  aneniion 
and  measures  being  exclusively  di- 
rected to  commercial  profit ;  wlule 
in  companies  there  are  private  and 
clashing  interests,  and  all  their 
movements  are  slow,  irregular,  and 
too  much  led  by  precedent  for  com- 
mercial advantage. 

But  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  enterprise  which  suggested  the 
export  of  cotton  goods  to  India, 
would  find  out  some  new  articles 
for  import ;  and  this  has  been 
the  case.  Till  the  free  trade  was 
opened,  the  cottx)n  wool  of  India 
was  in  general  of  so  coarse  a  nature, 
as  not  to  bear  the  expense  of  im- 
porting into  Britain.  It  was  indeed 
Known  that  very  fine  wool  was  pro- 
duced there,  and  that  of  this  wool 
the  India  muslins  were  fabricated  ; 
but  little  or  none  of  this  fine  wool 
was  brought  into  England*  Now, 
however,  the  case  is  difierent ;  the 
growth  of  fine  wool  has  been  great- 
ly increased  in  India,  so  tliat  it  is 
highly  probable,  not  only  that  this 
country  may  become  one  of  the 
greatest  markets  for  onr  cotton 
goods,  but  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  whence  we  may  draw  the 
raw  material  for  the  finest  and  most 
valuable  of  those  goods.  Then  will 
be  exhibited  anodier  striking  in-  ' 
stance  of  the  division  of  laboor,  and 
of  the  wonderful  power  o^  niachi- 
nery  and  capitid— <<3otto|i  broiq^t 
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from  India  to  Britain,  a  distance  of 
^000  milesy  manufactured  in  Bri- 
tain, and  sent  back  in  this  state  to 
India,  and  there  sold  with  a  profit 
snfficient  to  cover  the  import  and 
«xport,  the  wages  of  labour,  the 
taxes  levied  directly  or  indirectly 
on^it  in  Britain,  and  the  profits  of 
the  importer,  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  exporter. 

To  this  fiattering  picture  of  the 
revival  of  our  manufikcture^,  how- 
ever«  there  are  some  drawbacks : 
these  ^ho  labour  in  them  are  still 
paid  very  inadequately.  In  order 
to  obtain  what  will  barely  support 
•liiemselves  and  &milies,  they  are 
obliged  to  work  much  longer,  and 
with  roach  more  exertion,  than  is 
compatible  with  comfort,  or  even 
^^  health,  iii  1816  many  thou- 
sands' in  die  manufacturing  di- 
stricts were  totally  out  of  employ- 
ment 5  in  the  year  1817  there  were 
comparatively  few  in  this  state,  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  did  not  re- 
ceive  a  du€  and  adequate  recom- 
pense for  t^eis'  labour. 
•  As  the  fltate  of  commerce  in  a 
great  measure  depends  on  the  state 
of  the  manufacture  of  those  arfeicles 
which  are  to  be  exported,  it  revived 
along  with  the  revival  of  manufac- 
tures. On  this  head,  therefore, 
there  seems  no  necessity  to  dwell. 

Althoogh, however,  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1817  manufactures  re- 
vived,  and  employment  was  eonse- 
quentiy  found  to  many  who  were 
before  destitute  cf  it,  yet  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  this  was  not  the 
case;  and  even  through  the  year 
the  number  of  cases  ofdi  stress  and 
poverty  was  very  great.  The  bene- 
volence of  snch  as  are  able  to  be 
benevolent  in  Britain  is  well  known; 
Various  plans  and  modes  of  relief, 
therefore,  were  suggested  and  car- 
lied  into  execution  for  the  relief  of 
diote  ^fbo  coold  not  support  them- 


selves.  Most  wisely,  as  well  as  hu- 
manely, nearly  all  these  plans  and 
modes  of  relief  set  out  on  this  prin- 
ciple,— that  the  poor  ought  to  earn 
the  money  they  got ;  that  above  all 
things,  the  formation  or  strengthen-  . 
ing  of  habits  of  idleness  and  de- 
pendence should  be  most  carefully 
avoided.  It  was  therefore  almo^ 
universally  determined  to  employ 
the  poor ;  where  employment  could 
■be  found  that  would,  even  in  a  small 
degree,repay  the^mt^hey  subscribed, 
that  species  of  employment  was  per- 
formed i  but  where  none  such  could 
be  suggested,  employment  benefi- 
cial to  the  community,  though  not 
such  as  would  bring  in  any  profit, 
•such  as  the  making  or  mending  the 
roads,  was  given  to  them. 

Among  the  benevolent  persons 
who  came  fofwiird  with  the  most 
zeaX  and  perseverance  to  suggest 
plans  for  the  permanent  benefit  and 
amelioration  of  the  poor  (for  it 
was  evident  that  mere  subscriptions 
could  afford  only  temporary  relief) 
was  a  Mr,  Owen.  He  is  the  prin- 
cipal proprietor  of  very  extensive 
cotton  mills  at  New  Lanark,  in 
Scotland.  It  is  well  known,  that 
of  all  kinds  of  manufacture  carried 
on  in  this  country,  that  of  cotton  is 
the  most  hurtful  to  the  health,  and 
prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  the 
labourers.  It  was  generally  thought 
that  these  defects  were  inherent  in 
the  very  system  of  the  cott(m  ma^ 
nufacture :  but  Mr.  Owen  was  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  he  determined 
to  exert  himself  in  such  a  nmnner, 
as  to  prove  that  disease,  ignorance,- 
and  dissoluteness  of  morals  might 
be  banished  from  this  manufacture. 
From  all  accounts  he  certainly  suc- 
ceeded in  a  surprising  manner ;  and 
this  success  confirming  in  h<s  mind 
his  favourite  doctrine, — that  men 
are  entirely  the  children  of  circum. 
Stances,  he  boldly  came  forward 
P  4  with 
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With  ft  plan  for  ranoYing  distress 
and  Tice  from  the  couiKry,  This 
plan  he  never  clearly  and  fuUj  de* 
veloped ;  and  so  fso*  as  he  did  der 
Tdop  ity  it  was  in  many  respects 
objectionable*  and  in  some  respects 
impracticable*  His  own  success  at 
New  Lanark  by  no  means  warrant- 
ed his  inference)  that  similar  success 
might,  be  brouriit  about  in  every 
manufacture.  He  did  not  take  Into 
the  account  many  things :  he  for- 
got tfaatf  in  order  to  accomplish 
what  he  had,  men  of  amilar  energy 
and  perseyeranoe  of  character  to 
himself  must  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  each  manufacture  ;  and  that  the 
difficulty  of  finding  such  would  be 
Tery  great,  if  not  msurmountable. 
He  forgot  the  difference  between 
a  manumctory  simated  in  a  small 
¥illage»  the  labourers  in  which  were 
Scotch*  and  a  manufactory  situated 
in  such  a  populous  place  as  Man* 
Chester*  the  labourers  inidiich  were* 
for  the  most  part*  Irish^  But*  if  he 
bad  contented  himself  with  merely 
insisdng  upon  the  practicability  of 
greatly  improving  the  condition 
ftnd  the  morals  of  the  manufacr 
toring  labourers*  and  in  support  oJF 
his  opinions  had  referred  to  what 
he  himself  had  done*  perhaps  he 
might  haye  seen  his  example  imir 
tated  I  but  he  injured  what  was 
sound  and  practicable  in  his  plans* 
by  mixing  tliem  up*  or  rather  found- 
ing them  upon  what  was  most  ab- 
iurd  and  visionary.  His  grand  plan 
was  to  purchase  a  certain  portion  of 
grouncL  on  which  was  to  be  erected 
a  building  sufficient  to  contain  a 
pertain  number  of  people  ;«-these 
were  to  cultivate  the  ground*  or  to 
V^ork  at  different  trades*  but  the 
produce  of  their  labour  was  to  go 
mto  a  common  stock.  In  chort* 
1^.  Owen's  plan*  as  far  as  renrded 
the  poor*  was  exactly  according  to 
^  Spenoean  planf  of  which  we 


ffaye  an  account  in  our  last  volune. 
It  therefore  encountered  great  op« 
position*  or  rather  was  met  with  dov 
served  iidicule*  especially  when  he 
gave  a  sketch  of  the  varioiis  classes 
mto  which  the  poor  were  to  be  div 
vided*  according  to  their  religion 
and  politics  conjointly* 

While  this  visionary  scheme  of 
benefiting  and  improving  the  poor 
was  under  contemplation  in  Lon^ 
don*  a  plan  had  been  gradually 
carrying  into  execution  m  £din« 
burgh*  marked  by  that  cool*  sen* 
sible*  and  practical  character  for 
which  the  Scotch  are  distinguished. 
Though  in  this  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  they  are  free  from  tbe 
poor  laws*  aud  consequently  have 
not  the  same  lamentable  proof 
which  exists  ip  England*  of  the  ef« 
fects  of  a  claim  to  relief*  to  debase 
the  character  of  the  poor*  and  to 
extend  and  increase  the  evil  of  paiu 
perism*  yet  the  bad  couNequenoes 
of  indiscriminate  charity  had  been 
clearly  seen  in  Scotland.  Asoeie^ 
was*  therefore*  formed  in  Edin- 
burgh* fpr  the  suppression  of  men- 
dicity. The  great  obieccs  of  die 
plan  were  to  find  work  for  those 
who  were  able  and  willing  to  work* 
but  could  nok  procure  employment  | 
to  relieve  those  who  were  unable  to 
work  I  and  to  make  those  fed  the 
real  evils  of  poverty  who*  though 
able  to  work,  and  to  obuin  employ- 
ment* preferred  being  supported  bf 
alms.  Their  object*  m  short,  was  to 
distin^ish  between  the  real  objects 
of  rehef*  and  those  who  did  not  d»> 
serve  it ;  ana  of  the  former*  between 
those  who  could  work*  and  thMe 
who  could  not.  Their  first  step  was 
to  call  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  to  give  up  the  practice  of  ze* 
lieving^  mendicants  m  the  streets  or 
at  their  houses  i  and  to  subsczibe 
the  money  which  they  were  dius  m 
tbe  habit  of  ezpeodn^*  to  die  so- 
ciety 
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detf  tat  die  nqppresskm  of  .m^di* 
'.city.  In  return  for  thii  moneys 
each  person  was  given  a  certain 
nnmher  of  tickets,  which  he  might 
bestow  in  lieu  of  money ;  while  the 
members  of  the  society  took  the 
trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  cha-' 
racter,  situation,  4cc.  of  those  men- 
dicants who  obtained  such  tickets ; 
lelievine  such  as  deserved  relief, 
and  rerasing  relief  to  such  as  did 
not  deserve  it.  The  consequence 
of  acting  on  this  plan  ^seconded  as 
it  has  been  by  the  inhabitants  at 
large  refusing  to  give  money  to 
mendicants)  nas  been  that  beggars 
axe  almost  entirely  banished  &om 
Edinburgh,  while  each  individual 
who  subscribes  to  the  society,  has 
die 'satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
his  money  now  goes  to  the  relief 
p£  a  deserving  object* 

In  Scotland  aiso  originated  the 
savings  banks,  the  object,  plan,  and 
regulations  of  which  we  described 
in  a  former  volume  |  as  well  as 
pointed  out  their  superiority,  in 
many  req)ects,  to  friendly  societies. 
Notwidiscanding  the  distress  of  the 
times,  when  of  course  a  large  pro« 
portion  of  the  labouring  cla^s  did 
not  earn  so  much  as  was  sufficient 
tQ  keep  diemselves  and  families, 
yet  these  savings  banks  have  pro* 
ipered ;  and  consequentljr  we  may 
be  assiuvd,  that  the  habit  of  pro- 
spectiveness,  and  the  desire  of  in- 
dependence, are  gaining  ground 
among  the  labouring  classes.  The 
return  lately  made  to  the  house  of 
commons  represents  the^  rapid  in- 
crease of  savings  banks  in  a  much 
more  flattering  point  of  view  than 
had  been  anticipated.  It  appears 
from  these  returns,  that  from  the 
6di  of  August  1817  to  the  5th  of 
January  1818,  a  period  of  only  five 
months  and  that  period  by  no 
means  one  of  steady  or  Incradve 
emfkymeat  to  tl^e  jxmm:--«o  less  a 


sum  tban  926fiHI  was  recdv^  bf 

the  commissioners  for  the  reducdoa 
of  the  national  debt,  from  the.^u»r 
tees  of  the  savings  banks  in  Great 
Britain^  to  be  applied  for  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  for  the  subscriber!. 
This  sum  has  purchased  376,7331. 
of  three  per  cent,  stock. 

It  is  indeed  only  from  themselves 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  poor  must 
look  for  permanent  and  really  bene- 
ficial relief;  and  it  is  a  lamentable 
fact,  that  in  England  their  number 
is  now  so  great,  their  condition  so 
deplorable  m  many  respects,  and 
the  sum  raised  by  poor's  rates  so 
enoripous,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
inadequate  to  their  relief,  that  the 
evil  must  be  fairly  investigated  and 
met  even  by  the  most  unpleasant 
remedies.     In  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  volume  we  have  given  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  appointed  to  consider  the 
poor's  laws :  it  is  a  most  interesting 
as  well  as  a  most  melancholy  docQk 
inent.    To  think  diat  in  England^ 
a  country  the  inhabitants  of  which 
boast  of  their  political  freedom  and 
privileges,  such  a  large  proportion 
of  those  inhabitants  should  have 
become  so  degraded  in  mind  and 
feeling,  as  to  prefer  support  froa 
charity  to  the  produce  of  their  own 
honest  and  industrious  labour,  is 
indeed  lamentable:  while  the  re« 
flection  that  the  evils  of  this  system, 
in  all  their  complexity  and  magni- 
tude, have  so  incorporated  them- 
selves with  the  present  frame  of 
society  in  this  country,  as  to  render 
their  eradication,  even  by  the  most 
cautious  and  gradual  measures,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  absolutely  im- 
practicable, and  in  the  opinion  of 
all  a  work  of  the  utmost  difficulty, 
— 4dds  to  the  melancholy  impressicm 
thu4produced«  There  are,  indeed, 
two  features  in  the  present  situaiioa 
of  Britain  of  a  aio^tgloomy  and  dis-^ 
agreeable 
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agreeable  cast.  Trade*  comm^ee, 
and  manufactures  may  revive ;  by 
thdr  revival,  and  by  keeping  at 
peace^'we  may  have  a  real  sinking 
fund,  by  having  in  fact  an  excess 
of  income  above  expenditure  ;  the 
revival  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce may  give  employment  to 
numbers  still  dependent  on  charity ; 
but  the  blots  on  our  national  cha- 
racter wil)  yet  remain— -namely,  the 
large  proportion  of  our  population 
preferring  charity  to  work ;  the  de- 
basement of  character  producing 
this  preference,  and  in  its  turn  re- 
sulting from  it :  the  other  evil  is 
the  great  increase  of  crimes,  and 
the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the 
most  severe  criminal  code  in  exist- 
ence to  stop  the  current  of  crime. 

That  this  picture  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  poor  population  is  not 
overcharged,  is  too  manifest  from 
documents  of  the  most  public  no- 
toriety. In  1776  the  poor  rates 
were  1,679,585/. ;  in  the  year  1803 
they  had  increased  to  5,161,818/. ; 
and  in  the  year  1 81 5  they  amounted 
to  nearly  8,000,000/.  As  tlie  popu- 
lation of  England  since  the  year 
1776  has  not  increased  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion,  it  is  plain  that 
the  poor  at  present  form  a  larger 
part  of  the  population  than  they  did 
at  that  period.  Besides^  in  esta« 
blishing  this  comparison  we  should 
reflect,  that  at  present  the  sums 
given  by  private  charity,  or  through 
charitable  institutions,  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  are  much  greater  than 
they  were  in  1776. 

To  judge  bf  the  real  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  a  nation,  and  of 
the  real  efficacy  of  a  good  govern- 
ment, we  must  look  into  the  mterior 
of  rfiat  nation.  When  we  reflect 
that  Britain  has  come  out  of  the 
most  arduous,  protncted,  and  ex- 
pensive contest*  in  which  any  peo« 
pie  ever  engaged^  with  scarcelyany 


permanent  evil  resulting  from  if, 
when  we  investigate  the  amount  of 
her  revenue,  and  her"  commerce, 
and  learn  the  immense  wealth  of 
her  merchants  and  landholders; 
we  are  naturally  disposed  to  regard 
her  as  a  most  prosperous  and  happy 
nation.  But  the  reverse  of  the 
picture  is  not  seen ;  it  is  kept  out 
of  view  ;  when  brought  forward,  it 
presents  a  different  result:  in  it 
may  be  seen  abject  -dependence  of 
mind,  the  most  grinding  poverty, 
and  the  most  abandoned  profligacy  $ 
not  amongst  a  few,  bat  spread  over 
a  large  proportion  of  her  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  a  wise 
government,  when  its  attention  is 
not  occupied  bj»  war,  to  devote  a 
large  portion  of  it  to  the  state  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people;  and 
Siough  in  such  a  country  as  Britain, 
where  revenue  and  expendimre  are 
so  nearly  equal,  (besides  an  im- 
mense  debt,)  much  must  be  over- 
looked or  even  sacrificed  for  the 
time,  which  is  connected  with 
the  morals  and  improved  condidon 
of  the  people,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  government  will  take  im- 
mediate and  decisive  measures  to 
root  out  the  evils  of  pauperism  and 
depravity  of  morals ;  yei  they  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  preparing  them- 
selves for  such  a  Ime  of  conduct, 
and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible, 
by  what  they  actually  do  or  per- 
mit, adding  vigour  to  these  evils. 

As  the  ministers  agreed  to  tbd 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  in* 
vestigate  the  poor  laws,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  mean  at  some  future  pe- 
riod to  reform  the  administnition 
of  them,  or  perhaps  to  alter  some 
of  their  provisions  and  enactments. 
But  hitherto  the  only  step  uken^y 
government  of  a  decisive  and  per* 
mahent  nature,  to  rdieve  the  poor 
and  miemploy^d^  has  been  to  eD* 
courage 
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timraee  emigratiotv  to  Canada; 
«nd  jmis  step  they  seem  to  have 
adopted,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
tnm  the  channel  of  emigration, 
from  the  United  States  to  our  own 
possessions  in  America.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  the  attempt 
will  succeed  on  any  large  scale ; 
and,-  indeed,  it  has  already  been  in 
a  great  measure  abandoned.  The 
climate  of  the  United  States  is  so 
much  better  thi^i  that  of  Canada, 
that  this  circumstance  alone  would 
induce  many  to  prefer  the  former ; 
besides,  there  must  be  a  much 
greater  demand  for  labour  in  the 
former,  where  such  immense  tracts 
of  land  are  beginning  to  be  cleared 
and  settled  ;  and  the  greatest  pro- 
portion f>f  those  who  emigrate  are 
from  their  circumstances  and  expe- 
Hence  much  better  qualified  to  la- 
bour under  others  than  to  purchase 
land  for  themselves.  Emigration 
to  the  Unired  States,  not  only  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
from  neariy  all  parts  of  the  conti«> 
nent  of  Europe,  has  accordingly 
1)een  excessive  i  and  Certainly,  if 
ihere  are  no  modes  by  which  that 
part  of  the  population  that  the  ces- 
sation of  war,  and  the  decline  of 
manufactures  and  commerce,  have 
thrown  destitute,  can  be  employed 
m  their  native  countries ;  it  is  in 
every  respect  much  better  that  they 
should  emigrate  where  they  can 
support  themselves  by  their  own 
labour,  than  that  they  should  re- 
main -a  burthen  on  their  coantry- 
men,  oppressed  with  poverty  and 
abject  in  mind.  But  it  appears  to 
Its,  that  they  might  be  supported  in 
their  native  countries :  their  object 
in  emigrating  to  America  is  either 
to  purchase  laud  themselves,  or  to 
laboDr  for  those  who  have  purchased 
it.  Are  there  no  lands  m  Europe 
nocnhivatedi  in  eiactlythe  same 
coaditioii  as  dune  lauds  which  the 


emigtants  cross  the  Atlantic  to  pur- 
chase or  cultivate  ?  Is  it  necessary 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Germany 
should  spend  their  little  all  in  gain- 
ing the  ^ores  of  Europe,  that  they 
may  there  sell  their  liberty  and  la- 
bour, perhaps  for  years,  in  order  to 
purchase  a  passage  to  America  i 
Are  there  no  uncultivated  lands  in 
Germany  ?  Does  not  the  adjoining 
country  of  Poland  present  immense 
tracts  of  land,  which,  if  cleared 
and  cultivated,  would  be  as  produc- 
tive as  any  land  in  America  ?  Are 
England,  and  Scotland,  ^d  Ire- 
land, so  completely  cultivated,  that 
no  ground  can  be  found,  on  which 
those  might  labour  who  are  now 
forced  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  seek 
subsistence  ?  To'  these  questions* 
even  as  they  relate  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  an  answer  must  be  given 
in  the  affirmative.  Why,  therefore, 
is  emigration  not  rendered  unne- 
cessary by  providing  land  and  em- 
ployment at  home?  It  certainly  will 
not  be  contended  that  emigratioQ  is 
a  blessing  to  a  country;  that  a 
country  is  benefited  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  population.  If,  indeed,  a 
country  is  overstocked  with  people, 
it  is  better  that  the  redundancy 
should  emigrate  than  starve  at 
home,  or  become  a  burthen  on 
those  wholabour;.-»then  ic  is  neces- 
sary, but  a  necessary  evil ;  it  can 
never  be  a  positive  and  desirable 
blessing ;  and  therefore  it  ought  ad- 
ways  to  be  prevented  if  by  any 
means  it  can  be. 

There  are  undoubtedly  great  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  plan  pro- 
posed, of  finding  land  and  labour 
at  home  for  those  who  would  other- 
wise emigrate ;— but  ought  not  go- 
vernment to  endeavour  to  overcome 
those  difficulties  ?  When  war  is  to 
be  carried  on  and  taxes  are  to  be 
levied  for  that  purpose,  alldifficul- 
tiei  vanish  i  the  interests  and  pro- 

perty 
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perty  of  tndtvidaals  must  me  way 
|o  what  is  deemed  to  be  the  public 
good;  and  are  indi  v  1  dual  interests  and 
pioperty  to  be  infringed  upon^  only 
when  the  public  good  is  to  be  pro* 
moted  by  the  destruction  of  the  hu« 
plan  species  ?  Are  they  to  be  held 
sacxedy  when  it  may  be  promoted 
by  preserving  the  lives  and  increas- 
ing the  comforts  of  mankind?  In 
all  European  countries,  individuals 
or  parts  of  the  community  have  cer- 
tai]^  rights  over  the  waste  and  un* 
cultivated  lands  ;•— but  does  not  the 
good  of  the  whole  require  that  these 
nehts  should  be  given  up  for  an 
a^quate  compensation,  in  order 
that  these  lands  may  support  those 
who  must  otherwise  starve,  or  be 
sopported  by  charity,  or  emigrate  ? 
Would  not  the  European  govern* 
ments  be  in  the  end  amply  repaid, 
tf  they  pnrchased  these  lands,  and 
disposed  of  them  on  low  terms  ? 
Js  It  not  likely  that  those  who  are 
now  forced  to  emigrate  would  pre- 
far  remaming  in  their  native  lands, 
provided  thev  could  obtain  employ- 
inent?  In  snort,  is  not  this  plan 
practicable,  and  would  it  not  be  ad- 
^nuitageous,  both  to  government 
9Md  t&  people,  though  arranging 


its  details  and  car^ybg  it  into  UBf 
cution  must  necessarily  be  attex|dcd 
with  many  difficulties*?, 

We  are  aware  of  one.bbjectioa 
drawn  from  the  doctrines  of  Mr. 
Malthus : — it  maybe  said,  this  mode 
of  relief  would  be  only  temporary ; 
an  excess  of  population  would  soon 
again  take  place,  and  the  same  mi* 
sery  now  felt,  would  ensue.  But 
the  reply  to  this  obiecdon  is  obvi» 
ous :  in  the  first  places  it  may  be 
made  to  the  increased  cultivation  ot 
landin  Americaas,well  as  in  Europe; 
it  mieht  have  been  made  to  the 
first  conization  of  America :  if  it 
were  a  sound  objection,  it  would  lie 
even  against  the  peopling  of  the 
world  at  all.  And  seconmy,  it  is 
certainly  a  worthy  object  bptJi  of 
policy  and  humanity,  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  who  can  snppoit 
themselves  in  independence  and 
comfort;  and  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  objection  it  is  admitted,  that  at 
the  future  period  anticipated  and 
dreaded,  there  would  be  a  lai^ 
number  of  people  supported  in  in* 
dependence  and  com/ort  by  their 
own  labour  than  there  are  at  pre- 
sent. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Aa^e  rf  ike  Currency  and  Finance^NaHonal  DebtSmkmg  And— lt»- 


"Exptnditure^^Iune  QfExeheqner  BUU^^Rue  in  tie^Fnndp  *lf€W 
Cdmage^Partial  ReiompHon  rf  Cask  Paymentsby  tit  Bank  rfEn^^amd^ 
Rise  in  the  Price  ofGM  and  Siker'^Consequeni  DiiOffearance  ef  the 
M€0  GM  Coin. 

broiq|[ht  by  die  operation  of  va* 
nous  circumstances*  lUs  staip  is 
toch  as  most  direodjand  stDOi^i^ 
to  prove  the  trath  ot  a  posidon^r-^ 
sometimes  troe  and  applicable  ^Ritfi 
respca  40  iadsfidoaosy  but  afaBoit 

always 


IN  some  of  our  preceding  vo- 
Imnes  we  have  considered  the 
several  principles  on  which  the  cor- 
lency  and  finances  of  this  country 
aire  at  present  grounded;  or  rather 
the  state  into  which  th^havebeen 
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always  so  with  regard  to  die  aflairs 
of  nations,— viz.  that  erroneous, 
impolitic^  and  prejudicial  measures 
or  habits  may  be  punsued  for  such 
a  length  of  time,  and  so  intimately 
mixed  up  with  the  very  frame  of 
society,  tnat  the  8u£fering  them  to 
continue  is  almost  a  less  evil  than 
their  eradication.  All  are  afraid 
that  the  currency  of  the  country  is 
at  present,  and  has  been  for  some 
tinie,in  an  unhealthy  state ;  because, 
it  is  in  that  state  which  is  necessarily 
exposed  to  great  and  even  sudden 
finctoations  of  value.  But  as  this 
state  of  our  currency  has  continued 
so  lon^  as  to  be  mixed  up  with  our 
financial  system;  and  as,  moreover, 
it  has  been  and  is  beneficial  to  cer* 
tain  classes  of  the  community,  the 
replacing  it  by  the  old  condition  of 
our  currency  is  represented  either 
as  an  impracticable,  a  useless,  or  a 
disadvantageous  expedient.  In  the 
year  1817y  a  bill  was  passed  by  par* 
nament  for  the  resumption  of^ca^. 
payments  by  the  bank  in  June  1818; 
and  during  the  currency  of  the  for- 
fOer  year  the  bank  took  measures 
which  indicated  a  determination  to 
resume  the  payments  entirely  at  the 
specified  period.— Before,  however, 
we  advert  more  particularly  to  the 
nature  of  those  measures  and  their 
consequences,  it  will  be  proper  to 
advert  to  the  finances  of  last  year; 
as, to  all  who  understand  this  branch 
of  political  (economy  it  must  be  ap- 
parent, that  the  currency  of  a  coun- 
try and  its  finance  are  closely  and 
mntnally  dependent  on  each  other. 
The  grand  feature  in  the  finances 
of  Great  Britain  is  its  national  debt; 
werb  this  paid  off,  its  revenue,  even 
if  taxes  were  taken  ofr  to  a  lar^e 
amcmnt,  wdnld  more  than  equal  its 
expenditure.  Before,  therefore,  the 
fiffiince  of  this  country  can  be  pro- 
perhr  understood,  the  exact  nature 
of  this  natiotial  debt  must  be  clear- 


ly explained.  We  have  alr^adv,  tt 
a  former  volume,  given  a  brief  eri 
planation  of  its  nature  and  oi-tginf 
but  it  may  be  proper  here  to  ex^ 
plain  them  more  fttlly;  and  thi^ 
m  our  opinion,  is  done  in  the  fo1« 
lowing  ramiliar  illustration  of  \^ 
several  principles  of  the  funding 
svstem,  as  applicable  to  the  public 
debt  of  Great  Britain. 

A  nation,  like  an  individual,  may 
contract  debts  in  a  variety  of  diffis 
rent  ways. 

When  an  individual  boiiowi 
money,  he  may  do  so,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  security  of  his  simple 
obligation,  granted  in  the  form  of 
a  bib,  or  a  bond,  for  the  repayment 
of  the  principal  sum  in  a  certain 
dme,  with  interest. 

If  he  finds  his  personal  security 
insufficient,  he  may  pledge  his  r^ 
property,  for  the  repayment,  in  difi 
ferent  ways. 

He  may  make  over  to  the  lendeTy 
for  his  repayment,  the  rents  of  such 
a  pbrtion  of  his  estate  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  pay  up  the  debt  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year ;  or  he  may 
make  over  such  a  portion  of  these 
rents  as  will  be  sufficient,  not  to  pay 
the  whole  debt  in  one  year,  but  td 
pay  the  interest,  and  a  certain  por« 
tion  of  tlie  principal^  every  yeary 
and  thus  to  extinguish  the  whole 
debt  in  a  certain  number  of  years. 

If  he  requires  money,  and  yet 
does  not  wish  to  have  his  reveiue 
tied  up  to  this  extent,  he  may  o!>i 
tain  loans,  by  pledging  such  parti 
of  his  rents  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  lender  a  yearly  annuity  in 
place  of  the  principal  or  interest  of 
the  debt.  In  this  case,  the  lender 
will  have  no  right  to  demand  re- 
payment of  die  money  lent;  but,  ill 
place  of  it,  will  be  endtled  to  an 
annual  payment,  which  may  be* 
either  tot  nis  Ufe,  or  that  of  some 
other  pferson,  for  a  fixed  term  of 

years, 
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yean»  or  for  ever,  tn  all  these 
csuesy  the  annual  payment  will  vary 
according  to  the  length  of  time 
^t  the  annuity  will  probably  en« 
dure.  Annuities 'for  lives  will  be 
naturally  the  highest.  Annuities 
for  a  term  of  years  will  generally 
be  lower  than  Uiose  for  lives,  as  the 
term  will  be  usually  longer  than 
the  probable  endurance  of  life  an- 
xiiiitieft--«nd  perpetual  annuities 
will  be  th^  lowest  of  all. 

These  different  modes,  by  which 
debt  may  be  contracted  by  private 
individuals,  are  mentioned,  as  fa- 
miliar, but  exact  illustrations  of  the 
different  methods  by  which  the 
public  debt  of  Great  Britain  has 
Deen  contracted. 

A  part  of  this  debt  consists  of 
money  borrowed  upon  the  credit  of 
bills  or  bonds  for  its  repayment* 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  private 
individuals.  Part  of  the  money 
raised  every  year,  to  meet  the  ne- 
cessary supplies,  is  procured  by  is- 
suing exchequer  bills,  navy  billsy 
and  ordnance  biUs  or  debentures; 
the.  nature  of  which  is  distinctly  ex- 
plained^ by  sayingf  that  they  are 
bills  or  bonds  granted  by  the  state» 
(and  all  of  the  same  nature,  but 
differing  in  name,  merely  b^ause 
they  issue  from  difierent  offices  of 
government),  for  repayment  of 
money  advanced  by  individuals. 
.  Another  part  of  the  money  rais- 
ed by  government  is  procured  by 
anticipation  of  the  revenue,  as  it  is 
called;  or  by  pledging  certain  of 
the  taxes  for  iu  repayment.  Go^ 
verpment  may  raise  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, by  makinjg  over  to  the  lender 
the  produce  ol  a  certain  tax,  till 
such  time  as  the  money  is  repaid* 
Such  of  the  taxes  as  are  annually 
imposed,  are  regularly  pledged,  or 
anticipated,  every  year,  for  pay- 
inent  of  sums,  which  government 
jQbtain«,  upon  their  credit,, before 


they  are  payable;  and  the  i&ai$r4 
receive  payment  of  their  advances^ 
as  the  produce  of  the  mortgaged 
taxes  come  in.  This  mode  of  rai»» 
ing  money  is  carried  into  effect 
through  the  medium  of  ihe  bank  of 
England,  who  make  annual  ad-* 
vances  to  government,  and  receive 
from  the  produce  of  the  taxes  mort- 
gaged, the  amount  of  these  ad-* 
vances,  with  interest,  and,  of  course, 
a  proEt  on  the  transaction ;  so  that 
the  tai^es  thjis  anticipated  are  ren-» 
dered  considerably  less  productive 
than  they  would  otherwise  be«  This 
method  of  raising  money,  there- 
fore, is  a  disadvantageous  and  im« 
provident  one^  and  ouj^ht  not  to  be 
resorted  to,  unless  it  is.  ascertained 
that  the  necessary  supplies  cannot 
be  procured  in  any  less  expensive 
way. 

This  mode  of  borrowing  money^ 
by  anticipadon  of  the  taxes,  led  the 
way  to  the  system  of  funding,  un- 
der which  the  great  mass  of  our 
enormous  debt  has  been  contracted. 
England  had  no  public  debt  that 
deserves  the  name  till  the  Revolo* 
tion.  The  foundation  of  it  was 
laid  durine  the  war  which  teraoi* 
nated  in  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in 
1697>  During  that  war,  govern- 
ment obtained  loans  by  me  me* 
thod  of  anticipation,  which  has  befm 
already  described;  that  is,  on  a 
loan  being  made,  certain  taxes  were 
mortgaged  to  such  an  amount  as 
it  was  estimated  would  pay  it  up 
in  a  certain  small  number  of  years; 
«— for  which  period  the  taxes  were 
accordingly  mortgaged.  It  was 
generally  found,  however,  &at»  at 
me  expiration  of  that  term,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes  had  been,  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  up  the  loan;  and  there- 
fore the  mortgage  was  prolonged 
for  an  additional  term.  In  wis 
manner  a  number  of  differentloians 
were  contracted,  and  a  nuxxiber  of 
Biortgage^ 
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mortgages  of  the  taxes  were  made* 
jfiereral  successive  loans  were  con^ 
Jkracted  by  anticipations  of  the  same 
•taxes;  that  is,  a  tax  which  had  been 
anticipated  before,  for  the  payment 
of  a  certain  loan,  and  which  would 
have  paid  it.  up  in  a  certain  num- 
-bcr  of  years,  was  afterwards  fur- 
ther bnrthened,  by  being  appropri- 
mied  to  the  payment  of  subsequent 
loans.  Every  successive  anticipa- 
tion  rendered  the  period,  in  which 
the  tax  would  pay  «the  loans  for 
which  it  was  thus  anticipated,  more 
remote;  until  at  length  it  was 
foKnd,  that,  by  .this  course  of  pro- 
cjoeding,  the  produce  of  the  whole 
.taxes  then  existing  was  scarcely 
.more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt  which  had  been 
contracted. 

This  happened  in  1715,  when 
the  diiBferent  taxes^  which  had 
'formerly  been  imposed  for  definite 
.periodsy  were  rendered  perpetual, 
and  thrown  into  one  general  fund, 
.which  was  charged  with  the  interest 
,of  the  whole  amount  of  the  differ- 
ent loans  which  had  been  contract- 
ed upon  the  several  anticipations  of 
the  taxes.  In  i^ace  of  continuing 
to  ktep  separate  accounts  of  the 
.different  loans,  and  of  the  produce 
of  the  different  taxes  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  each,  the  whole  produce  of  the 
taxes  was  converted  into  one  indis- 
crimiAate  fund,  for  the  payment  of 
the  iptere&t  of  one  great  mass  of 
debt,  in  which  all  the  previous  loans 
were  blended,  without  distinction. 
The  principal  sums  were  no  longer 
payable  to  the  public  creditors, 
.wbQ  were  only  entitled  to  receive  a 
perpetual  annuity,  corresponding  to « 
:lhe  interest}— the  capital,  however, 
bdng  redeemable  at  (he  option  of 

Soir^rnment.    The  public  creditors, 
<^ever,  could  raise  money,  by 
felling  their  right  to  draw  the  perr 


petual  annuity  on  the  capital  which 
they  had  lent,  and  which  was  thu^ 
funded;  and  the  price  which  they 
received  would  be  a  sum,  in  gene- 
ral, equivalent  to  this  capital; — ^va- 
Tying,  however,  at  different  times, 
like  the  price  of  every  saleable 
commodity,  according  to  the  de« 
mand  there  might  be  for  it,  aiul 
varying  also  from  different  degree* 
of  confidence  in  the  stability  or 
credit  of  the  government. 

In  this  manner,  the  funded  debt, 
which  \Va8  at  %st  in  the  hands  of 
the  individuals  by  whom  the  loans 
were  made,  was,  by  means  of  these 
sales,  sub-divided,  into  small  por« 
tions,  and  diffused  over  the  couur 
try.  Persons  who  had  money  un- 
employed were  enabled  to  lay  it 
out  to  advantage*,  by  purchasings 
either  from  the  original  creditors  of 
government,  or  from  previous  par^ 
chasers,  pprtions  of  this  funded 
capital,  or  government  stock,  as  it 
was  called,  and  drawing  the  annul- 
.ty  corresponding  to  the  amount  of 
st6«k  purchased.  When  they  want- 
.ed  the  use  of  their  capital,  they  had 
.only  to  sell  out,,  or  transfer  their 
share  of  the  stock  to  some  other 
person,  at  the  current  price  of  the 
day;  and  in  this  way  they  some- 
.times  received  more  (ban  the  sum 
they  had  originally  laid  out,  and 
sometimes  less*  The  fluctuation  oF 
the  price  of  government  stock,  has^ 
of  course,  rendered  it  a  subject  of 
commercial  spectilation.  Moneyed 
•men  buy  into  the  stocks  when  thc( 
price  is  low,  with  a  view  to  mak^  ^ ' 
profit  by  selling  when  the  price  is 
high;  and,  in  speculations  of  this 
sortjk  large  sums  are  every  d^J^  . 
gained  and  los^  on  the  Stock  £y- 
change^ 

For  a  considerable  time  after  tl|e 
.  commencement  of  the  funding  sy« 
stem,  the  interest  of  the  funded  debt 
Ws^  the  sanie  a^  ^e  ord^i^af y  nM 
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of  interest;  but  government  msrde, 
at  different  times,  reductions  of  the 
rate  of  interest  on  different  parts  of 
the  debt ; — ^till,  in  1746,  the  interest 
of  the  whole  funded  debt  was  re- 
duced to  three  per  cent.     For  a 
considerable  time,  too>  the  amount 
of  the  capital  funded  on  each  loan 
was  equal  to  the  sum  advanced  by 
the  lender: — that  is,  the  lender  be- 
came entitled  to  a  perpetual  annui- 
ty, corresponding  to  me  interest  of 
the  sum  actually  lent,  and  govern^ 
ment  was  entitled  to  redeem  thfe 
annuity  by  repayment  of  this  sum. 
But  afterwards,  when  the  rate  of 
interest  on  the  public  debt  was  re- 
duced, and  when  the  amount  of  the 
debt  had  increased  so  much,  that 
loans  could  not  be  obtained  but 
upon  very  advantageous  terms  to 
the  lenders,— the  meuiod  was  adopt- 
ed of  funding  a  capital  larger  than 
die  amount  of  the  loan.  The  lender 
became  entitled  to  a  perpetual  an- 
nuity on  a  capital  larger  than  the 
sum  advanced  by  him ;  and  the  an- 
nuity could  be  redeemed  onl^by 
repayment  of  this  larger  capital.-i« 
Thus,  when  a  loan  of  1,000,000/. 
(for  example)  was  funded  in  the 
three  per  cents. — or,  in  other  words, 
when  a  capital  corresponding  to 
this  loan  wan  added  to  t^e  amount 
of  the  funded  debt,  on  which  an- 
nuities  were  paid  at  the  rate  of 
three  per  cent., — it  would  beconie 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  this 
capital  sufficient  to  afford  the  lender 
an  annuity  equal  to  the  ordinary 
rate  of  interest  for  money,  to  fund 
such  a  capital  as  would  yield,  at 
the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  an  an- 
nuity  equal    to    the    interest   of 
1,000,000/.  at  five  per  cent.;  and. 
this  capital  would  be  1,666,666^ 
18/.  4^.    In  making  a  loan,  ni  this 
way,  government,  in  consideration 
of  an  advance  of  1,000,000/.,  be- 
comes bound  to  pay  perpetually 


five  per  cent*  pet  asnum  on  tbtf, 
sum }  and  adds  to  the  funded  debt 
of  this  country  1,666,666/.  13i.4«£ 
which  must  be  paid  befoie  the  an* 
nuity  can  be  redeemed.  It  moit 
be  observed,  however,  that,  when 
a  loan  is  funded  in  die  three  pet 
cents.,  the  lender  is  generally  satif- 
fied  with  an  annuity  under  die  or- 
dinary rate  of  mterest  on  die  sum. 
which  he  advances,  in  considera* 
tion  of  the  advantage  which  he  ei« 
pects  to  derive  from  the  rise  m  the 
price  of  stock;  as,  when  this  rise 
takes  nlace,  he  can,  by  sdling  the 
capital  funded  in  his  name,  pot 
in  his  pocket  a  sum  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  sum  wludi  he  had 
advanced  to  government.  Though, 
therefore,  it  is  not  usual  for  govern- 
ment, in  funding  a  loan  ofHa  mil- 
lion in  the  three  per  cents.,  to  bur* 
then  themselves  with  an  increase  <i 
debt  to  the  extent  of  die  sum  above 
mendoned;  yet,  it  may  be  ssad, 
that,  for  every  million  which  go- 
vernment has  actually  received  for 
loans  funded  in  the  three  percents^ 
they  have  added  not  much  leK 
than  a  million  and  a  half  to  the 
funded  debt  of  the  country. 

Since  the  general  reduction  of 
the  interest  ol  the  national  debt  ia 
1746,  to  diree  per  cent.,  it  has  been 
the  pracdce  of  i^ovemment  to  fimd 
a  great  proportion  of  the  debt  smce 
contracted  in  the'  three  per  cents;, 
in  die  way  already  explained.  Btft 
loans  have  also  been  made,  since 
that^  period,  by  funding  capitals 
bearing  annuities  at  four  and  five 
per  cent.  These  do  not  difier  from 
die  three  per  cents,  except  m  the 
difference  of  the  rate  of  annuity, 
and  in  the  circumstance,  that  die 
excess  of  the  capital  funded,  above 
the  actual  loan,  is  smaller  than  iti 
the  three  per  cents.  There  ii, 
however,  always  an  excess,  eve&  in 
tht  five  per  cents. 

Gcfem 
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XioyenatiefDt  has  also  made  loans 
t>f  granting  to  the  lenders  annoi^ 
ties  ror  Itve^^  or  for  terms  of  years^ 
exactly  analogous  to  the  annuities 
granted  by  private  individuals.  The 
annuities  of  the  tatter  description 
are  called  long  annaities^  and  those 
at  present  subsistiw  are  all  nude 
to  terminate  in  the  year  186(K 
'Loans  have  somettnies  been  con«> 
tiacted  ^tirely  upon  these  an» 
fiuitiest  1>ut  th^y  have  most  fre- 
quently been  grafnted  in  addition 
to  the  annnities  created  by  funding 
the  loans  in  the  three,  fotfr^  or  €v« 
p^cenu.  Thus,  it  iias  been  Usual, 
^ben  a  loan  has  been  made,  to  fund 
acapitsd  Corresponding  to  it,  and 
to  give^  besides,  an  annaity  for  a 
life,  or  for  a  term  df  years.  Sup- 
pose, lor  mstance,  thai  1,000,000/. 
\ras  lent  te^o^erilment,  and  that  a 
capital  to  that  aaaount  was  funded 
4n  the  i^ree  per^ents,  the  deBci- 
«ncy  in  the  yearly  interest  of  the 
\»ipftal  lent  was  made  np  hy  giving 
;ehe  lender  a  -terminable  annuity  of 
te  much  more  per  cent*  upon  tlie 
«moaBt  of  the  loan.  This  method 
^^ras  generally  followed  before  the 
4atroduciiOH  of  the  system  of  mak^ 
ing  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  in> 
terest  on  the  loan,  by  funding  a 
^capicid  larger  than  its  amount,  and 
appears  preferable  to  that  system, 
because  it  enables  government  to 
make  tlie  terms  of  the  loan  suffici- 
ently advantageous  to  the  lender, 
-yith  respect  to  the  amount  of  his 
interest,  without  producing  the  evil 
"of  increasing  the  capital  of  the  debt 
much  beyond  the  sum  actually  re- 
ceived by  government. 

Though  it  is  only,  strictly  speak- 
ing, by  repayment  of  the  capital  of 
^e  funded  debt,  that  government 
can  extinguish  the  perpetual  an* 
Duities  payable  to  the  public  credi- 
tor%  yet  government  can  redeem 
.these  annuities  by  purcbsising  up 
.    i817. 


the  capital  at  the  current  price  of 
the  days— and,  in  this  way,  they 
can  redeem  the  thiee  or  four  per 
cent,  annuities  by  the  payment  of 
less  than  the  amount  of  the  funded 
capital.  Capital  in  the  three  per 
centsv,  for  instance,  can  be  pur- 
chased at  prices  varying  generally 
from  60f.  to  80/.  for  every  100^  Of 
this  capital  { — and,  when  die  price 
of  stock  is  at  80/ ,  government  may 
redeem  a  million  of  debt  for 
800,000/.  But  this  does  not  take 
away  the  evil  of  funding  by  an  in*^ 
crease  of  capiul.  Loans  are  al* 
naost  always  contracted  in  time  of 
war,  when  ihe  price  of  stock  is  low, 
and  are  redeemed  in  time  of  peac^ 
when  it  is  high.  Suppose  a  loan 
made  when/ the  price  of  stock  is 
about  60;  and  that  government* 
on  receiving  only  600,000/.,  funds 
a  capital  of  1,000,000/.  On  go- 
vernment redeeming  this  debt* 
when  the  price  is  80,  they  must  do 
so  by  the  payment  of  800,000/.; 
thus  paying  200,000/.  more  than 
they  received. 

By  the  different  modes  of  fund- 
ing already  described  different  kinds 
of  btock  are  created— ^some  at  three, 
some  at  four,  and  some  at  five  per 
cent.  ' 

The  public  debt  of  Great  BH* 
tain  at  present  amounts  to  nearly 
11,000,000,000/.;  not,  however, 
sterling,  as  is  often  supposed }  but 
of  stock  of  all  the  different  kinds. 
The  interest  of  the  whole  debt,  re- 
deemed and  unredeemed  and  float- 
ing, is  about  44,000,000/.:  of  this 
about  27,000,000/.  is  for  the  unre- 
.deemed  debt;  14,000,000/.  for  the 
.sinking  fund;  and  the  remainder  is 
the  interest  of  the  floating  debt. 
Properly  speaking,  however,  the 
real  debt  consists  only  of  the  unre- 
deemed and  the  floating;  for  die 
redeemed  debt  is  in  fact  paid  up, 
although  its  interest  is  sml  raised 
Q  in 
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in  taxes:  the  value  of  the  Hoating 
debt  will  be  afterwards  explainedi 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  ex'^ 
chequer  bills  issued  in  the  year 
1817. 

From  this  statement  it  will  ap« 
pear  that  the  income  of  this  coun- 
try ought  to  cover  the  interest  of  its 
'lAiredeemed  debt  and  of  its  floating 
debt;  and  besides  effecting  these 
objects,  it  ought. to  discharge  its 
regular  expenditure.  If  the  reve- 
nue is  equal  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  these  objects,  tbiaugh 
the  national  finances  cannot  i  mprove, 
they  cannot  grow  worse;  but  if,  in 
addition  to  these  objects,  its  reve- 
nue will  afford  a  sum  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  sinking  fund  of  any 
magnitude,  then  its  a&irs  must  be 
m  a.  state  of  progressive  improve- 
ment, because  the  sinking  fund  will 
be  gradually  reducing  its  debt— 
and  of  course  enabling  the  govern* 
meat  to  take  off  some  of  the  taxes. 

We  have  long  had  a  sinking  fund 
in  name:  that  is,  a  certain  portion 
of  the  taxes  has  long  been  appro- 
j>riated  to  pay  off  a  part  of  the 
debt;  but  as,  at  tlie  very  same 
time,  we  were  adding  to  our  debt 
to  an  equal  or  greater  amount 
than  was  paid  off  by  the  sinking 
fund,  this  fond  was  absolutely  of 
no  avail,  and  in  fact  was  an  expen- 
sive mockery. 

It  was  hoped  that  wheti  peace 
arrived  the  smking  fund  would  be. 
come  really  efficient ;  because^  it 
was  hoped  tliat,  during  peace,  our 
expenditure  would  be  so  much  re- 
duced, and  our  income  so  im- 
pravedpttax  there  would  be  an  ex- 
•  cess  of  the  latter  over  the  former, 
which  excess  would  constitute  a 
real  sinking  fund.  In  1816  this 
wasfai  from  being  die  case:  our 
expenditure  was  not  reduced  near 
,«o  much  as  was  expected  orhoped, 
£u:  it  was.partteukrljr  heavy  in 


in  that  port  of  it  which  related  to 
the  army  ;^-while,  on  the  other 
hand,  cyir  income,  instead  of  ira* 
proving,  became  worse.— -Such  was 
the  case  in  the  year  1816:  in  the 
year  1817  our  income  (includiqg  , 
that  of  Ireland,  for  the  revenue  ac- 
countsof  thetwokingdomswere  con* 
solidated  in  January  1817)  reached 
only  to  the  sum  of  51,000,000/.; — in 
1816,  ithadbeenabout57>00Q,0O()/., 
not  including  Ireland;  But  then 
in  1816,  about  ll/)00,000tof  tn- 
come  tax  had  been  paid  in,  and  iti 
1817  only  about  J^IOO/KX)/.  In- 
dependent of  this  cause  of  defici- 
ency, however,  there  was  in  1817 
a  falling  off,  in  some  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  revenue 
—particularly  in  the  excise.  With- 
regard  to  the  expenditure,  one 
branch  of  it  of  course  remained 
the  same,  or  nearly  so— the  inter- 
est of  the  debt  and  the  sinkmg  fund; 
and  the  peace  establishment  was 
reduced  to  about  18,000,000/. 
Hence  it  .will  appear  that  in  ihh 
year  the  income  was  nearly  sufficr. 
ent  to  pay  the  interest  ^  the  na- 
tional debt)  to  support  the.  peacte 
expenditure,  and  to  keep  up  the 
sinking  fund. 

As,  however,  the  income  and  er* 
penditure  were  not  balanced  ;  and 
as,  moreover,  during  the  three  first 
quarters  of  the  year  the  tncooie 
fell  much  bebw  the  expenditure^ 
it  was  necessary  that  the  diancellar 
of  the  exchequer  should  sopt»ly  the 
deficiency  bvsome  financial  scheaie. 
To  a  loan  tnere  were  many  objftf- 
tions:  in  the  first  place,  it  was  dp* 
prehended  that  the  very  idea  of 
being^  obliged  to  have-recourse  to  a 
loan  in  time  of  peace,  would  lead 
to  unfavourable  inferences  regard- 
ing our  national  resources)— 4ot 
a  more  sertons  objection  was,  th^t 
if  a  loan  were  raised,  fresh  tflock 
nutt  be  created,  and-thufr  the  op^- 
•    mttam 
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tstlcmlof  ibe  sinkiiig  fund  woidd 
be  retarded*  The  chancellor  of 
the  czcheqnef>  therefore,  had  re^ 
course  to  a  large  issue  of  exchequer 
bills,  which  in  fact  was  raising  a 
loan  ;-»when  these  exchequer  bals 
became  due,  he  paid  them  either 
hy  the  produce  of  the  taxes  or  bj 
new  excheouer  bills.  The  bank  of 
England  also  took  them  to  a  verj 
tai^e  amount. 

'  So  great  was  the  accumulation 
of  capi^  in  the  country,  beyond 
the  demand  for  it,  that  although 
the  interest  of  exchequer  bills  was 
reduced  considerably  below  five 
per  cent,  and  the  issue  of  them  du* 
ring  1817  was  between  50  and  60 
tntUions,  yet  they  bore  such  a  pre* 
ttium  as  still  further  reduced  their 
interest,  in  some  cases  and  at  some 
times,  even  below  S  per  cent. 

When  government  itself  received 
this  premium,  at  their  first  i^sue,  it 
is  evident  it  was  borrowing  money 
very  advantageously;  and  even 
when  it  got  no  premium,  the  terms 
were  highly  favourable.  The  ad* 
vantage  6£  this  plan  will  be  further 
VLppsaentf  when  we  consider  that 
the  money  thus  borrowed  at  a  low 
interest  was  in  fact  employed  to 
reduce  the  national  debt;  and 
though  to  borrow  money  at  Rve  per 
cent.,  in  order  to  pay  off  a  debt 
bearing  the  same  rate  of  interest, 
isj  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  use* 
1ms  scheme;  and  to  borrow  money 
In  order  to  pay  off  a  debt  which 
bears  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
thet  money  borrowed,  is  a  ruinous 
tdteme  (both  of  which  were  done 
sinring  the  late  wars),-^yet  the  plan 
-of  borrowing  money,  at  a  low  rate, 
to  pay  off  a  debt  at  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  is  a  wise  and  beneficial 
idiMRieof  finance. 
-  Unfortunatdf ,  however,  this  htf 
nefit  cannot  be  obtsuned  to  any 
cpfisidemUe  extent:  fer  die  same 


causes  which  produce  a  great  dec 
mand  for  exchequer  bills,  and  con- 
sequently lessen  their  rate  of  inters 
est,  must  affect  the  funds:  beside^ 
the  funds  were  raised  by  the  ope^ 
ration  of  another  cause,  mote 
steady  and  reeular  than  the  mvest- 
ing  in  them  of  accumulating  unem* 
ployed  capital. — ^In  a  former  vqh 
lume  we  pointed  out,  how  a  sink- 
ing fund  could  neither  really  benefit 
the  nation  nor  raise  the  funds,  so' 
long  as  the  sums  raised  by  loaa 
were  equal  to  the  amount  of  that 
sinking  fund:-«the  latter  part  of 
this  po&ition  it  may  be  proper  again 
to  illustrate  rather  more  fully.  Xet 
us  suppose  that  the  commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  are  enabled  to  lay  out  a  sum 
to  the  amount  of  1^  millions  annui> 
ally:  that  is,  in  other  words,  they 
purchase  arid  invest  in  their  own 
name,  as  much  stock  annually,  as, 
at  the  price  of  stocks,  12  mUlions 
sterling  will  command;  if  at  the 
same  time  there  was  no  increase 
of  stock,  it  is  evident  that  by  thus 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  it  ta 
the  market,  the  price  of  it  must 
rise,  provided  no  circumstance  och 
curred  to  lessen  the  demand  for  it  t 
but,  during  the  war,  there  was  an 
annual  loan;  and  those  who  ad^ 
vanced  it  received  in  return  a  cer* 
tain  quantity  of  stock,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  amount  of  stock  wai 
increased.  It  is  evident,  therefore^  ' 
that  while  the  amount  of  the  na>> 
tional  debt,  or  of  the  stock  in 
which  it  consists,  was  increased, 
by  the  creation  of  neV  stock,  ai 
much  as  it  was  diminished  by  th* 
purchasers  employed  to  redeem  thn 
national  debt,  no  rise  in  the  pric« 
of  stocks  could  take  place;  becausB 
the  price  of  stocks,  like  the  price 
of  every  thing  else,  depends  on  the 
proportion  between  the  supply  and 
ilemand:  by  tbe  purchase  lof  thai 
Q  2  commis* 
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'coixlmissiniiers,  the  stipply  or 
-quantity  in  niHTket  was  diminished; 
■end  therefore,  iF  no  new  supply  had 
J»een  brought  in,  the.  stocks  noust 
^ve  risen,  the  denoand  continuing 
the  same;  but  this  new  supply  was 
4>rought  in,  in  the  form  of  the 
,  -stock  created,  to  pay  those  who 
•advanced  the  loan. 
•  We  have  deemed  it  necessary 
and  proper  to  go  rather  minutely 
•intotnis  subject,  because,  m  fact, 
oinety^nine  people  in  a  l^undred 
lire  very  vague  and  ill  informed  m 
their  notions  respecting  everything 
that  is  connected  with  tinancef  and 
especially  respecting  the  nature  and 
operations  or  the  funds,  and  the 
panring  off  of  the  national  debt. 
.'  Having  thus  explained  the  several 
■principles  on  which  the  stocks  rise 
and  fall,  it  will  be  proper  to  con- 
sider in  what  mode  the  linking 
iund  operated  on  them  at  a  period 
.when  there  was  no  loan.  1  he  re- 
venue was  by  no  means  eqnal  to 
•the  expenditure  in  the  yeai*  1817; 
this  deficiency  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  might  supply,  either,  as 
in  the  time  of  war,  by  a  loan,  or  by 
•the  issue  of  exchequer  bills:  he 
preferred  the  latter ;  apparently, 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  nrst  place, 
he  issued  them  on  more  advanta- 
geous terms  than  those  on  which  he 
could  have  obtained  a  loan.  We 
hare  said  there  was  a  large  accn- 
jnulation  of  unemployed  capital  in 
•the  country;  and  tliis  capital,  those 
who  held  it  were  more  willing  to 
.vest  in  exchequer  bills  than  in  a 
lo^,  which  in  fact  would  have 
been  in  the  funds;  because,  in  ex- 
chequer b31s,  it  was  more  readily 
p:ot  back,  if  they  wished  to  employ 
It  in  trade:  hence  die  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  borrowed  money  on 
tbb^e  bills  at  a  much  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  lie  could  have  done  by 
way  of  loan — but  secondly,  he  thus 


also  avoided  the  necessity  of  fthid* 
ing;  for  when  ihe'exchcqu^  bills 
•became  due,  the  holders  of  thefn 
were  paid  by  new  bills,  or  the  bank 
of  England  took' them  up.  Thus, 
the  necessity  of  fundmg  being 
avoided,  the  quantity  of  stock  Was 
not  increased  ;  and  the  stnkhig  fnnd, 
having  fair  play,  operated  on  fhe 
stocks,  without  *any  .counteractioB 
from  a  creation  of  new  stock. 

Hence  the  stocks  rose  to  a  great 
height.  In  November  1817,  the 
i  per  cent,  consolidated  stock  Wa» 
rather  above  84.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  that  other  causes,  besidtos 
the  operation  of  the  sinking  fiincl^ 
or  the  quantity  of  stock  Bought 
n*gularly  by  the  commissioners  for 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
operated  to  raise  the  funds.  There 
always  are  men  of  great  capital 
who  have  great  influence  on  t!ie 
stocks.  A  few 'years  ^go,  the  Gold* 
smidsi  a  Jewish  family,  by  their 
connexions  cobld  bring  such  de-** 
•roands  for,  or  such  supplies  of  stock 
into  the  market,  as  greatly  ta  af- 
fect the  price  of  the  fund^.  A  few 
years  after  the  death  of  the  princi- 
pal person  of  this  house,  the  house 
of  Rothschild,  (who  are  also 
Jews, )  By  the  extent  of  their  Jtioney 
dealings  began  to  affect  the  funds ) 
and  there  can  be  no  doobt  that 
they  and  their  connexions  co^pe- 
rated  with  the  sinking  fund  in 
raising  the  price  flf  stocks.  There 
was,  however,  another  cause  which 
contributed  to  the  effect  of  raisttrg 
the  funds  to  the  height  which  they 
attained  in  November  and-  Decent 
ber  1817.  By  an  act  passed  l^ac 
session,  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
exchequer,  it  was  enacted,  thii(  in 
order  to  make  the  period  at  wthich 
the  finance  accounts  and  the  att.  ^ 
trounts  of  the  commission^vs'lbf  *the 
reduction  bfthe^natioi^l  debt  ^Srere 
made  up  correspond;  thb  nidbey 
arraihble 
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:iraiIaUe  by  thecommiisioBers'for 
the  reducdon  of  the  debt*  between 
November  and  Februaiy*  should 
all  be  laid  cut  between  November 
and- the  5th  of  Januar7,-*-one  of  the 
quarters  to  which  the  finance  ac- 
QouDU  are.  made  up.  Now^  it  ts- 
<vid^t  that  tht  demand  fur  stock, 
by  the  commisslonersy  bet>\een. No> 
vember  1817  and  January  1818, 
being  greater  than  usiial,  in  so 
amen  as  in  this  period  of  two 
fl^oochs  was  Uid  ou;.  by  them  the 
9jm  always  before  laid  out  in  three 
SQon^s-^ the  price  of  stocks  would 
2,Lbe. 

Hav  ing  thus  ex  plained  the  causes 
which,  produced  the  rise  in  the 
f^ndsj^it  will  be  necessary  to  revert 
to  the  observatiop  we  made,— -that 
tjku$  .rise  was  not  advantageous  to 
^e  nation,  so  far  as  the  reduction 
gl  the  national  debt  w^s  concerned; 
ipr  it  i«  plain,  that  when  tlie  S  per 
cents,  are  at  60,  a  greater  quantity 
^f  tl^em  may  be  purchased  6y  a 

Eiven  sum  than  when  tliey  are 
igher;  the  reduction  of  the  nation- 
al debt,  therefore,  must  go  on  at  a 
^ower  rate,  and  require  more  mo- 
oey  to  accomplish  it,  when  the 
stocky  are  high,  than  when  they 
axe  low. 

:  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
>pas  iq  some  measure  compensated 
ioT  this  disadvantage  by  the  de- 
mand for  the  exchequer  bills:  it 
wa&  supposed  he  looked  forward  to 
another  benefit  from  the  rise  ta  the 
fjinds*  All  the  different  species  of 
stock  are  redeemable  at  par;  but 
as  the  3 "per  cent,  stock  orig^naUy 
bore  an  interest  of  5  f^er  cent,  (aod 
the  same  is  true  of  the  ^  per  cent.); 
and  as  ^  their  par,  qr  the  price  at 
w)iich  t^ey  are  redeemable,  was 
iioi  ichapged  when  the  mterest  was 
lowered,  it  is.  evident  that  neither 
t}m  5.  nor  the  4  per  cents,  can  be 
\^i^v^.uii^$T  lOCK-a.  price  to 


which  the  former,  at  least,  are  npt ' 
likely  to  rise.  It  is  different,  how- 
ever, with  the  5  per  cents.;  they 
have  risen  to  100,  and  hence, 
probably  might  be  paid  off:  hence 
they  never  aie  proportionally  so* 
high  as  the  3  and  4  per  cents. 
Now,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  in-- 
tention  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer to  pay  off.  the  5  per  cents. « 
if  he  could  Jiave  raised  the  3  per 
cents,  to  90  or  upwards ;  for  the> 
holders  of  the  former  stock,  it  was 
imagined,  would  gladly  uke  100 
ih  the  3  per  cents.,  for  every  100^ 
they  held  in  the  5  per  cents,  and  % 
small  sum  in  money,  rather  than 
receive  the  whole  in  money,  at  a 
period  when  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  employ  capital  at  all.  If  this 
measure  could  have  been  carried 
into  effect,  the  interest  of  that  part 
of  the  national  debt,  which  consti* 
tutes  the  5  per  cent,  stock,  and 
which  amounts  to  about  )40milUons, 
would  have  been  reduced  from  5 
to  3  per  cent.;  and  thus  a  great 
leaving  would  have  been  made  to 
the  public.  But  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  18 1 7  the  funds  fell;  and 
as  they  fell  still  more  in  the  begin* 
ing  oi  1818  (from  causes  which  in 
our  next  volume  we  shall  investi- 
gate), there  was  no  opportunity  of 
carrying  this  plan  into  execution. 

We  do  not  think  that  in  writing 
the  annals  of  such  a  country  as  Bri- 
tain, any  excuse  is  necessary  for 
thus  going  into  the  details  of  its  fi- 
nance :  it  is  indeed  a  topic  which 
the  annalist  and  historian  in  gene« 
ral  pass  over  in  silence:'>«-but  tm- 
less  it  is  entered  upon  pretty  fully, 
bow  can  the  state  of  the  country  be 
explained  or  understood  ?  And  as  it 
is  a  subject  on  which,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  very  few  indeed 
have  clear  ideas,  tt  seems  t))e  more 

Coper  and  necessary  to  illustrate 
Tixe  two  leading  topics  tespectp 
'  ^  Q  3  "        ing 
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ing  vAm,  any  be  called  the  money 
transactions  of  the  nation,  vhich 
we  proposed  to  discuss  in  this  chap- 
tert  were  the  finances  and  the  cir- 
culating: medium :-— the  fonner,  we 
tmsti  we  haye  explained  with  suf- 
ficient minuteness^  but  before  we 
proceed  to  the  latter,  there  is  an  in* 
termediate  topic  to  be  noticed,  also 
.  connected  with  what  we  haye  call* 
ed  the  money  transactions  of  ibe 
oountry* 

It  might  haye  been  supposed  that 
at  a  time  when  there  was  so  great 
an  accumulation  of  unemployed 
capital  in  the  country,  and  when, 
fcr  this  capital,  a  rate  of  interest 
much  lower  than  the  usual  and  le* 
gal  rate,  could  only  be  obtained  in 
Sle  funds  or  other  public  securities, 
«*-4he  price  of  land  would  haye 
risen,  and  that  mortgages  on  land 
Blight  haye  been  procured  easily, 
and  to  almost  any  amount.  This, 
boweyer,  was  not  the  case;-— when 
the  price  of  stock  afibrds  5  per  cent* 
for  money,  land  generally,  sells  at 
such  a  rate  as  to  bring  in  about  S^ 
per  cent.;  when,  therefore,  mo- 
pey  in  the  funds  brought  in  only 
about  4f  per  cent.,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  84  per  cent,  de» 
riyed  from  land  would  have  been 
|«eferred|  but  the  fact  was  the  re* 
▼ersct  In  the  midst  of  this  great 
accumulation  of  capital,  and  at  a 
period  when  the  funds  were  at 
their  highest  rate,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  raise  money  on  the 
mortgage  of  land,  and  extremely 
difficult  to  sell  landed  esutes.  Tlie 
former  is  easily  explained  i^r-the  dif* 
ficnkies  and  olwtacles  which  by  the 
laws  of  England  lie  in  the  way  of 
recoyering  money  vested  in  mort- 
gages on  land,  are  so  great,  that 
few  person(^  wish  so  to  vest  it,  ex- 
cept those  who  haye  no  prospect  of 
Otherwise  employing  their  capital*—' 
With  tega:^  to  &  pnrcnase  of 


land,  a  mnSar  cailie  seeais  tm^ 
haye  operated  against  employiiig' 
money  for  that  purpose:  so  long  as 
it  was  in  the  funds  or  in  ecchequer 
bills,  it  was  speedily  and  easily 
available  for  any  odier  purpose- 
which  promised  better  returns;  but 
if  locked  up  in  land,  this  was  not 
the  case.  There  were,  howeyer, 
two  other  causes  operating  to  the 
same  effect :  in  the  first  place,  skh* 
nied  men  were  ajiprehensive  of  in* 
vesting  their  capital  in  land,  i^er 
tile  dreadful  losses  agriculture  had 
sustained  by  the  bad  harvest  of  the 
year  1816;  and  in  the  second  place, 
though  the  funds  afforded  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  than  usual— lower 
than  what  mortgages  gave,  iad 
very  littie  higher  than  what  eouU 
be  secured  by  the  purchase  of  laad,^ 
-^yet  capital  might  be  increa»9d 
in  tiie  funds:  if  the  8  per  cents. 
were  at  70,  the  holder  did  not  |Kt 
5  per  cent,  for  his  money;  but  rob 
chance  of  their  rising  to  80,  and  of 
his  increasing  his  capital  onesevendi 
by  this  rise,  induced  him  to  rest 
content  with  a  smaller  rate  of  in« 
terest;  and  in  fact,  if  he  had  bought 
in  at  60  he  still  secured  5  per  cenr, 
for  his  original  capital,  notwith* 
standing  the  rise  in  the  funds.  Tho 
case  tlwrefore  stood  thus:  If  a 
holder  of  stock  sold  out  at  70,  he 
might  procure  5  per  cent,  on  mort* 
gage  for  his  money;  but  on  tiw 
other  hand,  if  he  permitted  hit 
money  to  remain  in  the  funds,  it 
was  more  easily  and  readily  availi^ 
able,  and  in  case  of  rise,  he  in* 
creased  his  capital.  -   * 

.^ence,  notwithstanding  th^  ae«^ 
cumulation  of  capital,  and  the  ha  A 
price  of  the  funds,  it  was  extremdy 
difiicult  in  18J7|^-e$peciaUy  in  tM 
early  part  of  the  year,— ^o  sdl  land, 
or  to  raise  money  on  merlgagei 
and  hence  the  agriculture  of  tbe 
country  was)itt}e  be^^^ied  fron 
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tlie  ^acomulation  of  capkaL  As 
sooci,  however^  as  those  ivho  held 
mouey  in  the  fandc  be^n  to  realize, 
as  it  is  called  ;  that  i3»  as  soon  as, 
from  a  belief  that  the  fuAds  had 
reached  their  highest  point,  they 
began  to  sell  out,«— -money  flowed 
towardsland  and  aj!T*»i^^^^  ^  mort* 
gages  coold  be  prponred  at  4^  per 
cent^  and  land  sold  at  a  higher 
rate* 

We  come  no^  to  the  considera* 
tioa  ct  the  ctrcttlatijig  medium  of 
the  country,  a  most  important  but 
dilBcult  topic.  It  is  well  known 
tbaK  prior  to  the  year  1797,  the 
baakoiF  England  notes  were  pay- 
able in  specie  on  demand*  In  con- 
sequence of  a  nm  upon  the  bank  at 
that  time,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  restraining  them  from  pay- 
ing their  notes  in  coin,  till  a  cer- 
tarn  period :  this  restriction  was  af« 
tensards  continued;  and  in  181i, 
a  ^committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
its  effects,  and  the  propriety  of 
taking  it  off.  The  ministers  con- 
tei«ded  that  it  could  not  be  safely 
t^lcen  off  during  the  war;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  was  ultimately  deter- 
mined  that  it  should  continue  till 
June  1518.^ 

All  political  oeconomists,  as  well 
as  practical  men,  agreed  diat  the 
return  to  cash  payments  would  be 
;ittended  with  great  difiicuhy.  So 
far  they  agreed:  but  they  differed 
with  respect  to  the  benefit  and  the 
effect  of  this  measure.  By  many  it 
was  concluded,  that  paper  money 
not  convertible  into  cash  on  demand 
served  aU  the  purposes  of  cash ;  and 
not  being  of  intrmsic  value,  was  a 
much  more  cheap  medium  of  ex- 
chdbgej  <hey  thet^ore  doubted  the 
ntonsity  or  the  advantage  of  resu* 
ming  easli-payments.  Besides,  they 
ako  doubled  whether  the  immense 
corameitial   uausactions   of   this 


coBRtrycould  be  carried  on,  aad  th^ 
interest  of  the  national  debt,  or  ra- 
ther the  taxes,  could  be  paid  by  a 
circulating  medium  of  coin.  In  this 
latter  opinion  they  were  joined  by! 
^hose  who  maintained  that  the  re*, 
sumption  of  pash-paytnents  would 
be  a  national  blessing,  but  wha 
denied  that  they  could  be  resumed^ 
and  the  taz^  paid  to  their  present 
amount ;  at  the  same  time  the  ar- 
guments by  which  they  supported 
tnis  opinion  were  certainly  ingeni-. 
ous.  They  assumed  that  low  prices 
and  heavy  taxes  were  incompatible  f 
thait  if  the  farmer  sells  his  wheat  at 
S/.  per  quarter,  and  his  beef  and 
mutton  at  Ss,  €d,  per  stone,  he  is  not 
nearly  so  well  able  to  pay  the  taxes, 
as  if  he  sold  the  former  at  4/.  or  Bl, 
and  the  latter  at  4i  6J.  or  Ss,  Qd.  t 
and  they  further  maintained,  that 
high  prices  and  a  circulating  me- 
dium consisting  entirely  of  coini 
yrerc  incompatible ;  because  a  cir«' 
culating  medium  in  coin  could  no( 
be  nearly  so  great  in  amount  as  ^ 
circulating  medium  in  paper ;  and 
consequently,  as  price  must  depend 
on  the  demand,  or,  in  otlier  words, 
on  the  quantity  of  monev  in  the 
country,  if  coin  were  substituted 
for  paper,  prices  would  fall.  The 
whole  of  this  argument  went  on 
the  idea  that,  if  the  bank  of  £n» 
gland  resumed  cash-payments,  only 
coin  would  circulate ;  or  at  least, 
that  the  amount  of  coin  and  paper 
in  circulation  would  not  be  equal 
to  the  amount  of  paper,-  while  the 
restriction  continued ;  and  it  like« 
wise  supposed,  that  as  soon  as  coin 
could  be  obtained  for  bank  notes, 
the  latter  would  no  longer  be  taken* 
Notwidistanding  the  real,  as  well 
as  the  imaginary  and  theoretical  dif» 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  the  resump- 
tion of  cash-payments  by  the  bank 
of  England,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  declared  that  they 
Q  4  would 
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would  be  resumed  in  June  1818; 
and  the  bank  itself  declared  that 
they  were  not  only  prepared,  but 
anxious  to  resume  them.  Before 
this,  however,  could  take  place, 
there  were  two  preliminary  and 
preparatory  measures  necessary  : 
the  diminishing  of  the  amount  of 
the  issues  of  paper  money  by  the 
bank  of  England,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  coinage. 
^  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1815, 
and  during  the  whole  courseof  1 816, 
circumstances  had  occurred  which 
had  diminished  the  paper  circula- 
tion, not  only  of  the  bank  of  £n- 
§land,  but  also  of  the  country 
anks.  It  is  evident  that  this  circu- 
lation will  be  greatest  when  agri- 
culture, trade,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  flourish  most,  and  vhen 
commercial  confidence  stands  firm- 
est ;  but  at  the  period  alluded  to, 
agriculture,  manufacture,  and  com- 
jnerce  were  in  a  very  depressed 
state,  and  confidence  was  much 
chaken.  On  the  one  hand,  there- 
fore, less  circulating  medium  was 
required  to  carry  on  a  diminished 
Jigriculture  and  trade  ;  and  on  the 
Other  hand,  the  bank  of  England 
^tid  the  country  banks  were  much 
jnore  cautious  in  the  loan  of  their 
paper  money,  Besides,  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  country  banks  failed ;  this 
necessarily  diminished  the  amount 
of  paper-money,  both  directly,  and 
incUrectly  by  lessenjtig  the  confi- 
dence that  w^s  placed  in  the  banks 
that  stood  (he  shock. 

The  number  of  country  banks  in 


1797,  when  the  >estriction  was  fine 
imposed,  is  not  exactly  known.  Ac- 
cording icr  Mt,  Thornton,  in  his 
Essay  on  Paper  Credit,  there  were 
3.53  ;  but  other  accounts  reduce  the 
number  to  230:  probably  there 
were  SOO,  In  the  year  1800  they 
amounted  to  386 ;  in  January  1810 
to  721  ;  and  in  subsequent  years  to 
between  800  and  900.  After  this 
they  declined  in  number* — The  fol- 
lowing remarks  offer  a  very  pro- 
bable conjecture  of  the  amount  of 
the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country  in  1797,  when  the  restric- 
tion act  was  passed,  and  in  181 2» 
when  the  system  of  paper  money 
had  attained  its  summit. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  circulation  of 
all  the  old  established  country  banks 
has  greatly  increased  since  the  re* 
striction,  and  may  be  h'efcl  to  bfe  a( 
least  doubled.  Assuming  the  issues 
of  the  300  private  banks  existing  in 
1797  to  have  averaged  50,000/. 
each  in  1^12,  and  supposing  their 
issues  in  1797  to  have  amounted  to 
30,000/..  which  allows  only  20,060/. 
of  increase,  that  will  give  an  addi- 
tion of  six  millions  to  the  circulation 
from  this  source. 

Supposing  the  issues  of  the  500 
private  banks  established  since  1797 
to  have  each  averaged  40,000/.  in 
1812,  that  would  constitute  afurther 
addition  to  the  currency  of  twenty 
millions  *. 

Now,  if  we  could  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  specie  in  circulation  in 
17&7  and  1812,  we  would  be  able 
to  make  a  pretty  accurate  estima- 


•  Mr.Trition,  in  his  cvidencp  annexed  to  the  Bullion  Report,  estimated  the  country 
bank  paper  then  circulating  (April  ISlO),  at  20,000,000/.  and  Mr.  Richardson  at 
90,000,000/.  The  former  of  these  gentlemen  reckoned  each  bank,  on  in  average,  to 
have  30,000/.  in  circuUtton;  but  the  latter  must  have  computed  theirfttues  tt  ftov* 
.40,000  .  for  a^  that  time  there  were  only  721  country  banks.  There  setfms  little  doubt 
that  Mr.  Richardson's  estimate  was  at  the  time  very  moderate:  and  it  is  certain  the 
issues,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  country  banks,  were  considerably  increased, 'Mib. 
sequently  to  the  rejection  by  the  house  pf  cominon«of  tb^  r^commendatioiiof  tbebuU 
lioa  report, 
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fion  tyf  the  actual  increase  of  the 
currency  in  that  interval. 

Mr.  Whitmore,  governor  of  the 
bank  of  England,  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  quantity  of  gold  coin  in 
circulation  for  the  three  years  pre- 
vious to  the  restriction,  was  rather 
-  below  than  above  twenty  millions*; 
but  supposing  ie  to  have  amounted 
to  that  sum,  and  that  there  was  be- 
tides three  miHions  of  silver  cur- 
rency, that  would  make  the  entire 
specie  in  circulati«jn  tn  1797  twenty- 
three  millions.  The  whole  gold  and 
silver  in  circulation  in  1 81 2  has  been 
estimated  as  low  as  three  millions ; 
bat  taking  it  at  four,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  currency  at  these 
difierent  periods  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

1707.  £ 

Gold  and  tUver  in  circula-  I  ^o  /vv\ ««« 
'    (ion |83/X»,000 

Grots  amount  of  the  circu-  \  ^o  t^^  fw\ 
iatbg  medium  in  1797 ..  J   '•^'^^'"^ 


'     181«.  £ 

Bank  of  Engbnd  notei  hk\  «-  -^  *,^ 

circulation. » f  «3»^W,000 

Itsuet  of  SOO  private  banks  1   ,  -  ^aa  amu 

5o,m)L r  «*»w»AHw 

Issues  of  500  private  banks  1  ^n  aaa  aa/v 

40,(XXM. ../  »>'0«'»0(K) 

Gold  and  silver. 4/)00,0be 

Gross  amount  of  circulating  \  uqjsmwv^ 
medium  in  l8lS /  oae^awiiwuj 

If  these  calulations  are  nearly  ac- 
curate, they  show  that  an  addition 
had  been  made  to  the  currency,  ia 
the  interval  between  1 796  and  1 81 8» 
of  about  twenty  millions  over  and 
above  the  specie  displaced,  or  sent 
abroad. 

The  circulating  medium  of  a 
country  may  be  really  increased  by 
other  means  than  by  its  roultiplica.- 
tion. 

Where  commercial  detail  is  well 
understood,  where  credit  is  high« 
and  where  there  is  a  brisk  circiua* 
tion  of  produce,  a  very  small  quan- 
tity only  of  circulating  medium  is 
required  in  proportion  to  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made*  In  LondoUf 
and  other  large  towns  in  Britain* 


*  App.  BttIL  Rrp.  p.  191.-^There  was  coined,  in  the  period  of  the  great  recoinage, 
from  177S  to  1777,  both  inclusive,  of  gold 4^19,591^33 

Remained  in  circulation  of  old  guineas  of  heavy  and  light  weight,  not 

brought  in,  [Chalmerses  Comparative  Estimate,  p.  350  ]  about 2,000/100 

.    There  was  coined  in  the  period  from  1778  to  1796,  both 

inclusive,  of  gold j^88,863,i37 

But  Mr.  Rose  states,  that  very  near  one  half  of  the  ^^ 
coined  from  1 778  to  1 798  was  procured  from  melted  light 
ruiueas,  Ac-  [Brief  Examination,  App.  No.4.j  and  therefore 

deducting « 14|000y000 

•    there  remains  sum  added  to  the  currency  from  1 778  to 

179:>iUbth  inclusive 14,863*437 

jf  36,455,270 
Now  supposing  eight  millions  of  gold  coin  to  have  been  locked  up  in  the  cofl^  of 
the  bank  of  £oglan4>  of  the  country  banks,  and  of  individuals  in  1796 :  and  estimating 
at  other  eight  millions  the  qu;intity  of  guineas  sent  abroad  as  subsidies,  during  the 
American  war,  and  the  three  first  years  of  the  late  war;  including  those  export^  by 
individuals  during  the  unfavourable  exchanges  of  1785,  1794,  1795,  &c.  (which,  con- 
sidering that  no  seiznoraj^e  is  exacted  from  the  gold  coin  in  this  country,  and  that, 
therefore,  when  meked  down,  it  mav  be  exported  without  any  loss,  it  certainly  a  very 
jnoderaxe  allowance ;)  it  results  that  Mr  Whitmore^i  estimate  may  be  justly  coosidcrea, 
is  «(Mni9g:.#9  oraf  iht  (rvth  at  it  is  possible  to  atuia  in  such  m^tt^m. 
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the  QOttonoinizingof  cttrrency  is  car* 
rieltoagreBteKtants  theniim^ber 
of  notes  in  circulation  compamd 
irkfa  tbe  amoBnt  of  payments  that 
are  constantly  making,  being  very 
small  indeed. 

Mr.  Thomasy  inspector  of  die 
desrine  house  in  Lombard^^treet^ 
atoftei  m  average  amount  of  the^ 
drafts  on  the  different  bankers  ba- 
lanced there  daily  at  4,700,000/. 
and  that  not  more  than  830,000/. 
in  bank  notes  are  requnred  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Richardson,  whose 
▼ast  experience  renders  him  an  ex* 
cellent  judge,  states  as  his  opinion, 
that  tlie  London  bankers  did  not, 
m  1810,  require  so  many  notes  by 
one^eighth  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  payments  made  as  in 
1802.  [App.  Bull.  Rep.}  The  same 
system  of  (economizing  money  hav- 
mg  been  greatly  extended  through- 
out the  country  since  1797,  thou^h^ 
there  had  been  no  actual  addition 
made  to  the  then  existing  currency, 
it  would  have  been  virtually  in- 
creased to  a  considerable  extent. 

During  the  depressed  state  of 
agriculture  and  commerce  in  1816 
s^nd  1817,  the  number  of  country 
banks  was  reduced  from  between 
800  and  900  to  between  500  and 
600;  and  it  is  probable  that  those 
which  still  existed  issued  less  paper 
money  than  formerly.  The  issues 
of  the  bank  of  England  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  considerably  di- 
mttttshed :  in  the  course  of  1817» 
however,  they  issued  notices  that 
they  would  pay  certain  of  their 
notes  in  cash ;  and  this  was  consi- 
dered by  the  public,  and  repre* 
fettled  in  parliament  by  ministers, 
ms  tiniicative  of,  and  preparatory 
to  a  fiiil  resumption  of  cash-pay- 
ments. 

Neaiiy  at  the  same  time  a  new 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver  was  is- 
foed ;  the  amount  of  the  former 


was  about  four  nuUtons  aiida  haI6 
and  of  the  latter  nearly  as  orach  | 
making;  in  the  whole  between  ^^^ 
and  nine' millions.  This  measorfr 
had  become  indispensably  oece^ 
sary  :  wfth  respect  to  silver,  there 
was  no  coin  except  bank  tokens  ; 
which,  from  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
silver,  were  not  nearly  equal  in 
▼alue  to  the  rate  at  which  they  cir- 
culated—^r  shillings  and  sixpences 
of  still  less  intrinsic  value ;  and  with 
regard  to  gold  coin,  none  was  to  bo 
seen. 

It  was  apprehended  that  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  ex- 
changing the  old  silver  coin  fpr  the 
new  coin  ;  and  that  the  loss^  either 
to  the  public  or  individuals*  would 
be  considerable.  Neither  of  these 
circumstances,  however,  occurred  j 
the  whole  business  was  managed 
with  great  judgement  and  pru- 
dence ;  arid  it!  the  conrst  of  a  few 
days  the  whole  old  silv^  coin  had 
disappeared,  and  was  replaced  by 
the  new  coin.  A  loss  undoubtedly 
was  sustained  by  the  public,  since 
all  the  silver  coin  which  appeared 
to  have  come  from  the  mint  was 
taken  and  exchanged  at  its  nominal 
value,  though  its  real  and  intrinsic 
value  was  in  most  instances  little 
more  than  three-fourths  of  its  no- 
minal value.  The  loss,  however^ 
to  the  public  arising  from  this  cause 
was  trifling,  when  contrasted  with 
the  advantage  of  possessing  a  good 
and  ample  silver  currency. 

The  gold  and;Silver  coin  which 
was  issued  differed  from  the  eld 
gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  country; 
mstead  of  guineas,  twenty-shilling 
pieces  called  sovereigns '  were  f»« 
sued  $  and  half  sovereigns  or^fen- 
shilling  pieces  tnst^d  of  baflL^ut* 
neas.  This  was  a  proper  and  con* 
venient  alteratiofn,  since  thus  an  ap- 
proach was  inad6  to  the  dedmid 
ditftieii^GoiBt.  lA  oAer  retpecia 
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the  n^  gold  coiimg^rMfoiUed  din 
old  gold  Coinage ;  the  standard  wa» 
the  dMine^  and  from  the  ounce  or 
pound  of  gold  bullion  the  ame 
amounts  of  coin  was  made }  so  that 
a  soyereign  coptained  f  I  parts  of 
the  mid  cootaioed  in  a  guineat  and 
the  haU'-sovereign  in  proportion 

The  silver  coinage  consisted  of 
crowns,  hal&crownsy  sblUingSy  and 
sixpences :  the  standard  remained 
unchanged  i  or,  in  other  words,  in 
a  poond  troy,  or  480  grains  of  stan* 
dard  silver,  there  were  thirty*six 
grains  of  sdloy,  and  consequently 
444  grains  of  pure  silver ;  but  a 
feignoia^  was  charged  or  deducted 
at  the  mint*  In  all  former  coinages 
of  silver,  a  pound  troy  of  this  metal 
was  coined  into  fifty-two  shillings } 
but  in  this  new  coinage  fifty-six 
shillings  were  coined  from  a  pound 
troy  of  standard  silver  bullion ;  and 
if  a  person  took  a  pound  of  bullion 
to  the  mint  for  the  purpose  of  hav* 
ing  it  coined,  the  mint  were  em« 
powered,  by  act  of  parliament,  to 
return  fifty-two  of  the  new  shillingH 
or  g^  parts  of  a  pound  troy,  re» 
tainmg  four  shillings  or  J^its  for 
the  expense  of  coinage.  This  new 
plan  was  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  new  siver  coinage 
m  circulation ;  for  it  is  evident,  that 
as  long  as  a  pound  in  any  given 
weight  of  the  precious  metals  is 
more  valuable  as  coin  than  as  bul- 
lion, it  will  not  be  melted  into  bul- 
fioo ;  and  as  both  gold  and  silver 
coin  bad  disappeared  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bullion  price  of  these . 
metals  risiufi;  above  their  mint  or 
coin  price,  it  was  hoped  that  this 
evil  would  in  future  be  prevented. 
A  charge  or  sei^norage  of  four 
shillings  for  coiomg  a  pound  of 
silvfer  was  fixed  upon,  as  it  was 
thought  that  this  would  be  suffi- 
cient to.preserve  the  silver  coin  in 
circulatioiu  while  at  thff  famft  lime 


it  would  nSord  no  tB»|kaiiw  ta 
ccnnersi  for,  it  is  evident,  if  the 
metals  in  the  form  cf  coin  should 
be  much  more  valuable  than  in  thet 
shape  of  bullion,  a  strong  tempta«>. 
tion  would  be  created  to  coin  both, 
gM  and  silver. 

At  the  time  when  the  new  cotn« 
age  was  issued,  gold  bullion  q£ 
standard  fineness  was  selling  for 
about  3/.  18/.  per  ounce»  and  silver, 
bullion  for  about  6s*  Sd. ;  or  in  other 
words,  as  an  ounce  of  gold  is  coine4 
into  S/.  Ms.  6d.  and  an  ounce  ci 
silver  ^before  the  late  alteration) 
was  coined  into  Ss.  ^tL  the  markftc 
and  mint  prices  of  both  these  nutala 
were  nearly  the  same. 

In  a  short  time4iowever,the  price 
of  gold  bullion  began  to  rise ;  and 
the  sovereigns  ancf  half-sovereign^ 
began  to  disappear  from  circula^r 
tion :  and  as  toe  price  of  gold  bul« 
lion  continued  to  advance,  the  new 
gold  coin  almost  totally  disap^ 
peared. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  unportant 
duties  of  the  historian  to  record  in- 
stances of  good  or  bad  manage- 
ment, not  merely  in  the  political 
but  also  in  the  financial  administra- 
tion of  a  country.  The  latter,  as  we 
have  observed  more  than  once,  has 
seldom  been  deemed  within  the  pro* 
vince  of  a  historian ;  yet  how  can 
the  military  operations  of  a  nation 
in  a  time  of  war,  or  its  commercial 
enterprises  in  a  ume  of  peace,  or  the 
sources  of  its  wealth  and  strength 
both  in  peace  and  war,  be  properly 
detailed,  if  what  regards  its  finance 
is  not  developed  by  the  historian. 
Posterity  oi^ht  not  to  be  compelled 
to  seek  in  deuched  and  fugitive 
pamphlets  for  information  respect* 
mg  the  state  of  the  agriciucure^ 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  fi-> 
liances  of  Britain,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  connected  with,  illustrative  o^ 
or  €(>Qducive  to  tbe  condition  of  it| 
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inhabitatrtif  and  the  stability  and 
prosperity  of.  its  ffovemnient.  Of 
what  relates  to  toe  eeconomy  of  a 
country^  there  is  Ho  subject  more 
interesting  or  important  than  the 
state  of  its  circtilatmg  medium;  and 
therefore  the  circumstances  which 
render  it  steady  and  pure,  or  the 
reverse,  require  to  he'  fuUy  and 
plainly  developed. — From  this  con- 
sideration we  shall  now  proceed  to 
investigate  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
gold  coin. 

Two  causes  immediately  sug- 
gested themselves :  one  was  eagerly 
embraced  by  those  political  cecono- 
mists  who  had  all  along  contended 
for  the  depreciation  or  the  paiper 
currency  of  the  country,  from  its 
over^issue,  and  who  had  fixed  upon 
the  rise  in  the  market*price  of 
gold  and  silver  bullion  above  mint 
frt-ice,  as  a  proof  and  consequence 
of  that  depreciation.  As  soon 
as  the  price  of  gold  rose,  and  the 
hew  gold  coin  disappeared  from 
circulation,  they  declared  that  ihe 
issues  of  bank  paper  must  have  in- 
creased. On  the  other  hand,  those 
political  oecononiists  who  had  aU 
^ways  been  averse  to  the  opinion 
'  that^  'the  rise  in  the  price  of  gold 
and  silver  was  connected  with,  or 
sprung  from,  an  over-issue  of  paper 
currency,  contended  that  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  gold,  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  new  gold  coin  in 
lB\7i  proceeded  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  foreign  exchanges 
«l'ere  unfavourable  to  England ; 
and  this  unfavourable  state  of  the 
exchange  they  attributed  to  the  im» 
tnen$e .  amount  of  bills  drawn  on 
Ettgland  by  ,£agU^men  residing 
abroadiT 

•But  there  are  serious  and  insur* 
aiomHable  ob^eciions  to  both  these 
fayjpothat$es4  tunhe  first  place,'  it  is 
evident!  that  if -the  inprcfised  issue 


of  bank  paper  wtis  the  cause  of  the 
rise  in  price  of  gold,  that  cause  mitst 
at  the  same  time,  and  equally »  have 
affected  the  price  of  silver ;  hue 
while  the  price  of  gold  rose  to  4V.  1 /.  • 
per  ounce,  the  price  of  silver  was>- 
only  5s.  ^d.  which  in  fact  was.b^ 
low  the  mint-price ;  since  the  mint^' 
pric6  of  silver,  now  that  a  pound 
troy  is  coined  into  fifty*siz  shviings,. 
is:  Bs.  iyd.  the  ounce.  An  increased 
issue  of  bunk  pa per»  therefore,  ev£u 
if  proved  actually  to  have  taken  > 
place,  could  not  operate  on  gold 
alone,  but  must  have  also  had  a  si« 
mtlar  and  etiual  effect  on  the  piice 
of  silver  ;  and  as  this  was  not  the- 
case,  another  cause  must  be  sought 
for  to  aceount  for  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  pold,  and  the  disappear* 
ance  of  the  coin*  In  the  second 
place,  with  reference,  to  the  foreu^ 
exchange  being  unfavourable  to  Uiis 
countf^y,  and  to  this  circumstance 
operating  on  the  price  of  gold,  the 
fact  was  the  reverse;  for  the  f(K 
reign  exchanges,  though  nomiiuilly 
against,  were  in  fact  iavourable  te 
firiciiin.  The  par  of  rhe  read  .ex* 
change  (aswehadoccawn  to  show 
in  a  former  volume)  depends-  on 
there  being  an  equal  quantity  of 
pure  silver  or  pure  gold  in  those 
ooinso^'  any  two  countries  in  which 
rhe  exchange  is  estimated:  for  ex- 
ample, if  in  twenty  shillings  of  £iv. 
glibh  money,  and  in  twency-four 
francs  of  French  money,  there  .w^a 
the  same  quantity  of  pure  silver,i^c» 
the  exchange  between  the  two  coHtu 
tries  would  be  at  the  real  par,  w)^m 
a  pound  sterling,or  twenty  shillings^ 
exchanged  for  tweniyofour  francs. 
But  4et  us  siUppose  that  in  tweat^ 
killings  English  there  was  les$  pure 
silver  than  ia- twenty rfoor.  francs» 
then  t^e.real  par  would  be  alteied^ 
J^QW,  by  the  ifew.,re^uUtt^i;i$  it* 
specting  the  silver-  coin^^  a^  a 
pouad  of  -standard  siivei:  u  coined 
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Into  a  jBffeafer  numlier  of  shillmfifs 
than  It  wAswhtn  tHepar  bet^*«ecn  the 
\w6  C6tMfitW«?s  V4w  Hited  alt  twenty 
ihiUinj^sfof  twenty-fAurfhinc«»  it« 
evident  that  twenty'  rtf  thesie  ti^w 
shillings  wfH  no  loirgercrth^ain  as 
much  sflvet-'^s  ftrmerly,  iior  so 
much  as  tW*nty*fbar  frant^  con- 
tain ;  •  and  therc«f5i»e,  the  eitchan^ 
vnW  appear  to  bb  aeainst  £n?lHtid, 
tfen  when  it  is  really  at  par.  Let 
lis  suppose,  for  instance,  that  by  die 
tiew  mint  regulafticms  twenty  shiK 
tings  now  contain  only  as  much  &1I- 
•rer  as  tw^ty-three'frartrt,  the  real 
par  of  the  exchange  between  the 
two  countries  will  be  when  twenty 
sidings  exchange  for  tW^nty-ihTee 
frincs;  though  twenty- fbar  francs 
-sttH^yefng  regarded  as  the  par,  the 
•^xchanp*  ^411  appeal  to  be  unfa- 
votfrtfbVe  to  England,  wf^en  twenty 
shillings  are '  equivalent  only  to 
•tw^my-tfit^  fhmcs: 

The  fact  was,  that  at  fhc  period 
When  the  price  of  gold  ad^fanfced, 
Tand  nearly  all  the  new  gold  coih 
bad  di*ippear6d,  the  eirt-haiige  w:4fs 
Teally  fa^ow^ble  to  tMs  country ; 
^  in  oth^Et  wM-ds,  a  sttialkt-'qwan- 
^ty  of  sil^r  ifi  English  coifT'ex- 
^hartged  fbr  a  greater '^ttantitfy  ih 
Trench*  coir.    '     • 

A%  thereiortf  it  is  plairt  that  fie?- 
thef  of  these  assigned  catnes, — the 
*bi6reased  isstrc  of  bank-paper,  not* 
«n'  ttnfaVt)Ufable  'exchang<e,-*wni 
VCtoikhtforthe  fiSein  the  price  cf 
•gold,  and  -the'  connseqttent  disap- 
ipenr^iiire  of  tlte  new  gnld  coin, 
some  oth^r  cause  most  be  sought 
after ;  aftd  thf ^  e/Bctef^  canse  will, 
we  apprehend,  be  found  io  the  new 
Wint  Yegulatioris  tegahrclin^  the  sil- 
«vef  c6il». 

*The  telativ«  irtilfte  of  the  pre- 
ifidtis  metals,  6rof  j^old^nd  si^r, 
&  tttcihi  vrftiform,  and  m6re  tttsttiy 
the  lamc^'ln  i^l  commcfcial  totan- 
trief,  tBaii  tiie  relathrtf  value  of  Uny 


'Other  two  comifRkltti^s.  *  It  may 
-vaVy  a  little  in  the  same  country  at 
differeAt  peril^ds,  or  it  may  differ 
m  different  countries  at  the  saiiit 
time  J  Hut*  in  the  former  case,  aft 
well  as  in' the  latter,  the  variations 
and  differences  are  very  trifling ;  oi* 
■if  circumstances  increase  them  to 
any  considerable  amount,  they  SooA 
become  trifling  again.  To  speak 
broadly,  and  without  minute  ex- 
actness, the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver  in  most  coontries  is  about 
1  to  J  5,  or  15  and  a  fraction ;  ill 
other  words,  an  ounce  of  pure  gold 
ts  equal  in  value  to,  or  will  et" 
change  for  rather  more  than  15 
ounces  of  pure  silven 

When  52  shillings  \rere  cdlned 
out  of  a  pound  of  standard  sihef^ 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
in  this  country  was  as  I5j^  to  one ; 
or,  1 5^  ounces  of  silver  in  coin  were 
equal  in  value  to  one  ounce  of  gold 
4n  coin.  But  a  little  reflection  will 
•convince  us,  that  even  if  no  alter- 
ation were  made  in  the  mint  or 
coin  relative  value  of  gold  and  stU 
ver,  from  thfe  relative  value  of  these 
'tfietals  tn  bAllioh,  by  increasing  or 
tfiminishtng  the  number  of  pieces 
hito  which  a  pound  of  ffold  or  of 
silver  was  coined,  still  circum- 
stances might  arrst  which*  wonM 
alter  this  relative  valu^. 

In  order  to  render  our  illustra- 
tions more  simpfe  and  clear,  Ifet  us 
suppose  that  the  relative  l^lue  of 
gold  and  silver  Was  as  1  to  SO;  and 
that  an  ounce  of  silver  was  c6ined 
into  one  piece,  and  an  ounce  of  gold 
was  also  coined  into  one  piece  j-^  is 
evident  that  twenty  pieces  of  siNer 
coin  wotrid^  be  exactly  ckjnalHn  ra- 
4ue  to  on^j^iece  of  gold  coim  But 
the  relative  value  of  these  tiwi  me- 
'l«?l«!;  hfce  thtf  relarivte  value  of  any 
<«h*r  iwb  comtoKydltles,'  liikf  be 
-thart,^  'by  alte^hg  the  pfojiortloli 
%etween.the<lemtmd  ^ok'  them  and 
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the  sapplf  of  them.  If»  for  iastaiice, 

while  the  quantity  of  silv'er  continu- 
-ed  the  sameythequantitjof  gold  was 
increasedy  the  price  of  golds  a*  mea- 
sured in  silver*  would  fall ;  or,  o&e 
i  ounce  of  gold»  instead  of  exchanging 
•for  twenty  ounces  of  silver*  would 
ieschange  only  for  nineteen  or  eigh* 
teen  ounces*  On  the  other  hand* 
if  the  quantity  of  silver  increased* 
while  the  quantity  of  gold  remained 
tfie  same*,  the  value  of  silver,  as 
aaeasured  in  gold*  would  fall ;  or 
twenty  ounces  of  silver*  instead  of 
purchasing  one  ounce  of  gold* 
would  purchase  only  •if  or  |f  of 
an  ounce. 

Let  us  now  suppose*  that  while 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
an  coin  continue  the  same*  or  as  1 
lo  20*  that  gold  in  huUion*  either 
from  its  becoming  more  scarce*  or 
from  silver  becoming  more  plenti- 
liil  (for  these  circumstances  both 
werate  to  the  same  effect  )•  becomes 
of  greater  value  than  as  1  to  20  to 
silver  in  bullion  i  so  that  one  ounce 
of  gold  will  eichange  for  twenty- 
two  ounces  of  silver: — ^what  will 
be  the  consequence  with  respect  to 
the  gold  and  silver  coins?  Un- 
doubtedly the  gold  coin  will  dis- 
appear* and  the  mode  by  which  it 
will  be  taken  out  of  circulation  is 
by  no  means  difficult  to  be  pointed 
out.  3y  the  supposition*  twenty 
ounces  of  siher  in  com  are  equal  in 
value  to*  or  will  exchange  for,  one 
oimce  dLgM  in  coin  i  bat  one  ounce 
of^ldin  huUion  is  equal, in  value  to* 
or  will  ezc]iange  for*  twenty^two 
cmkce&ofiUverinhiiliimf.  A  person* 
therefore*  who  with  twenty  ounces 
of  silver  in  coin*  obtains  one  ounce 
of  gold  in  coin*  obtain^  that  which* 
when  reduced  to  the  sute  of  buU 
liouf  will  purchase  twenty-two 
.ounces  of  silver  in  bnllion :— a  lu^ 
crative  traffic,  therefore*  will  be  car- 
xicd  oui  by  ffal^wi^  itbe^cdd  icptti 


out  of  circuIatioQ  by  fo^as  of  tlr 
silver  coin. 

That  this  is  not  mere  theory  maf 
be  proved  by  a  reference  to  what 
took  place  in  this  country  in  the  bo« 
ginning  cf  the  eighteenth  century. 
At  that  period  the  quantity  of  bul- 
lion contained  in  a  guinea  was*  ait 
the  relative  prices  of  gold  and  s3ver 
in  the  market*  ■  worth  twenty^one 
shillings  and  fourpence*  while  a 
guinea  could  legally  l>e  exchanged 
only  for  twenty-one  shillings ;  wo4 
yet  this  small  profit  of  fourpence 
on  a  guinea  was  sufficient  to  widv* 
draw  them  from  circulation;  for  the 
bullion  in  a  guinea  being  obtained  in 
exchange  for  twenty-one  shillings, 
and  afterwards  sold  for  twenty-one 
shillings  and  fourpence,  the  opera* 
tion  being  frequently  repeated*  af« 
forded  such  a  profit  as  induced 
many  to  embark  in  the  trade. 

To  apply  these  remarks  and  iW 
lustrations  to  the  topic  more  imme- 
diately before  ns : — By  the  present 
mint  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
stiver  coinage*  the  relative  value  of 
silver  in  coin,  and  gold  in  coin*  ie 
different  from  the  relative  value  of 
silver  in  bullion  and  ^old  in  bul- 
lion. Twenty-one  shillings  are  .still 
deemed  equivalent  to  a  guinea*  and 
will  exchange  for  one ;  but  twenty- 
one  shillings  no  longer  contai^i  fti 
much  silver  as  they  did ;  therefore 
the  same  quantity  of  gold  in  coin  k 
purchased  by  a  smalfer  quantity  of 
silver  in  coin  than  could  ba  for-^ 
merly ;  whereas  it  requires  as  much 
silver  in  bullion  to  obtain  any  ^ivlMi 
Quantity  of  gold  in  buUion  as  it.dU 
formerly. 

Hence  a  Httle  refleption  will  show 
us  that  there  must  be  a  profit  m 
withdrawing  the  gold  com  ftom 
circulation.  A  pound  of  silver  Of 
the  standard  fineness  is  coined  at 
Bhroingham*  or  any  otbir  plate 
except  the  mint  (for  die  toita  I7 
keepiag 
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luepingftMitk  the  aeignoffaee  woald 
prevent  znj  profit  from  the  trans* 
miction )»  into  fift7««ix  shillings  of 
die  legal  weight;  with  fifty-two  of 
these  shillings  as  much  gold  coin 
caa  be  obtained  as  will  pay  .for  the 
pound  of  stl^r»  which  was  thus 
coined,  leaving  a  profit  of  four  shil- 
lings (with  the  exception  of  the  ex* 
p^nse  of  coinapre)  upon  the  trans* 
action.  We  say  that  fifty*two  of 
these  shillings  wil)  purchase  as 
piuch  gold  as  will  pay  for  the  pound 
of  silver,  because  the  relative  value 
of  oUr  gold  and  siver  coin  remains 
the  same,  that  is  SL  I7s»  6tL  the 
Ounce  fot  f^old,  and  5s.  24.  the 
ounce  for  silver. 

This  operation  will  continue  ei* 
{her  till  all  the  gold  coin  is  with- 
drawn from  circulation*  or  till  the 
price  of  gold  in  die  new  stiver  coin 
advances  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
preciation of  that  coin ;  for  to  retain 
the  same  name  to  ^ny  coin  when 
its  intrinsic  value  is  lowered,  by  its 
containing  a  smaller  quantity  of  the 
precious  metal,  is  in  fact  a  depre- 
ciation of  such  coin.  Now,  in  order 
Am  the  relauve  value  of  our  gcid 


and  silver  in  coin  should  be  die  i 
as  their  relative  value  in  bullion^  It 
is  necessary  that  the  guinea  should 
exchange  for  22s.  7|2.  c^  our  pr^ 
sent  silver  money ;  and  the  jme* 
of  Mid  in  that  silver  money  ooghi 
to  be  4^.  d/.  per  ounce,  hi  order  tn 
render  the  relative  value  of  our  tGU 
ver  coin,  and  gold  bullion,  the  same 
as  the  relative  value  of  silver  bul* 
lion  and  gold  bullion  t  but  at  at 
present  stiver  in  bulfion  can  be  porh 
chased  for  5/.  ^d*  per  ounce,  and 
when  converted  into  coin,  iswortk 
S»*6d.  the  ounce  $  and  as,  more^ 
over,  gold  may  be  purchased  in  that 
silver  coin  for  ^/.  I/,  per  ounce» 
whereas  it  is  worth  in  it  4f/.  Ss»  ac- 
cording to  the  relative^  vaJue  of 
gold  and  silver  bullion,  it  is  evidentg 
mat  if  the  mint  were  to  issue  twenty 
millions  of  sovereigns  instead  of 
four  or  five  millions,  they  could  not 
be  kept  in  circulation  so  long  as  th* 
silver  coin  is  issued  of  its  presetM: 
reduced  weight,  while  only  the 
same  number  of  shillings  are  al- 
lowed to  be  given  ijk  exchange  fur 
that  gold  coin. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

State  of  Purtiei,  and  their  Condvtt  in  ParHamrnt'^Ministert^'^ppositiok 
^^GrenvUHieM-^Sir  Franeie  Bardett  and  the  Advocates  for  Rtform^^ 
Retkark$  oh  Reform  in  Parliament^  and  other  Species  of  public  Atfoi-m. 


FROM  the  elucidation  and  dis- 
cussion of  topics,  which  are 
rather  dry  and  abstruse,  and  are 
not  generally  deemed  to  fall  within 
the  pecali;)r  and  legitimate  pro- 
TiBce  of  the  historian  or  annalist, 
tre  turn  to  topics  of  a  very  dofFerenc 
tiaiure^^^we  mean  the  state  of  poii- 
Ifesd  pavtios  in  Britain  during  the 
^ear  1817i      • 


It  is  needless,  and  would  be  a 
waste  of  time,  to  prOve  that  in  stich 
a  country  as  Britain  a  view  of  the 
political  parties  which  exist  in  it,':lfit 
any  particular  period,  and  cspc* 
cially  of  such  parties  as  take  a  te- 
gular and  important  share  in  the 
proceedings  of  parltament,*^is  ab- 
solutely essentia!  to  the  right  nnder- 
standing  of  ns  history,  as  v**ell  asto 
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A  doe  amd  jun  appreciation  tif  the 
strenj^th  and  eitent  of  the  different 
political  principles  and  feelings^ 
which  most  always  exist  and  ope* 
rate  in  snch  a  country  as  Britain^ 
4  But  thoneh  such  a  discussion  is 
totally  uncalled  fori  and  therefore 
need  not  be  entered  into,  yet  it  may 
be  proper  and  instructive  to  preface 
our  history  of  the  state  of  parties  in 
Britain  during  the  year  ISlft  hj 
some  remarks  on  the  alleged  bene- 
fits derived  from  political  parties^ 
and  on  the  inconveniences,  if  not 
'  the  absolute  e^ls»  to  which  they 
are  exposed. 

It  is  contended,  that  unless  there 
were  political  parties,  public  busi* 
ness  could  not  be  conducted.  By 
political  parties  is  understood  an 
association  of  public  men  who*  a- 
greeing  generally  in  their  political 
principles,  and  in  the  view  they 
take  of  the  interests  of  the  country, 
smd  of  their  own  dulies  towards  it, 
resolve  to  act  together  on  all  public 
points.  Ministers  contend  that  nn* 
ms  their  friends  formed  stich  a 
party;  that  is,  unless  they  could  on 
all  great  and  vital  questions  depend 
<m  the  support  of  the  members  of 
their  party,  they  could  not  carry 
cm  the  business  of  the  nation.  While 
opposition  contend,  that  party  must 
be  opposed  by  party  j  and  that  if 
ministers  have  a  6rm  phalanx  of 
friends,  who  on  all  great  and  vital 
questions  vote  with  them,  it  is  ab* 
solutely  necessary  that  their  pha- 
lanx, however  inferior  in  numbers, 
jhoald  be  as  firm  and  unanimous 
on  all  such  questions. 
.  This  is  plausible,  and  would  be 
satisfactory  reasoning,  provided 
the  members  of  a  political  party 
were  always  associated  and  acted 
.together,  from  strict  uniformity 
oT  principle;  and  provided  also, 
.that  the  principles  on  which  they 
did    associate    and    act    together 


Ivere  all  of  them  jost  and  well 
founded.  But,  in  the  first  phK^# 
with  res|)ect  to  the  oppoiiticn  (we 
do  not  now  allude  to  the  opposition 
of  the  present  day,  or  to  any  parti'^ 
etflar  oppositions  but  to  the  oppo« 
SKtion  as  we  suppose  is  lias  always 
existed  and  acted  in  this  cotlntry  h 
^— with  tespect  to  the  6ppo^tion,  is 
it  not  proved  by  their  public  con- 
duct, diat  one  of  their  operating,  if 
not  avowed  principles  is,  u^formly 
to  oppose  mmrsters  i  Can  it  justly 
be  said  that  they  give  credit  and 
support  to  mmistersy  even  in  those 
catses  in  which  the  measures  of  mini« 
Bters  are  most  clearly  and  decidedly 
for  the  public  good  ^  If  proof  were 
i^nting  of  this  position^  it  might 
be  found  in  the  circumstance,  tnab 
often  when  an  opposition  have 
come  into  power,  they  have  zd* 
opted  and  defended  those  very 
measures  which,  while  out  of  power^ 
they  reprobated  and  voted  against^ 
The  same  remark  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  that  party  of  which 
the  ministers  for  the  day  are  the 
head :  they  almost  uniformly  object 
to  measures  introduced  and  recoin« 
mended  by  the  opposition ;  so  that 
in  fact  the  axiom  of  each  party  seems 
to  be— that  whatever  the  other  party 
does  or  recommends  must  be  wrong' 
and  injurious  to  the  country.  Can 
political  party  therefore  be  really 
beneficial  to  the  country  ?  can  it  fafl 
to  warp  the  minds  and  soil  the  consci^ 
ences  of  those  who  embrace  it,  if  thi* 
axiom  is  necessary  to  its  existence  ? 
Let  us  now  consider  the  separate 
members  of  which  any  particular 
party  is  composed.  If  they  are 
staunch  and  really  party  men,  thej 
jare  expected  to  support  their  party^ 
not  only  on  questions  which  they 
do  not  understand  (for  this  conduct 
may  be  defended  on  the  plea  that 
.they  can  co^ifide  in  the  intelligence 
of  die  heads  of  the  party),  b«x  alsa 
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mt-qnestions  tvhich  they  believe  to 
be  injurious  to  the  country.  That 
this  is  no  unfounded  or  exaggerated 
Btatementy  the  historyof  all  periods 
of  Britain  will  sufficiently  prove  ;— 
fiuid  yet  can, political  party  require 
such  conduct  in  its  members  ?  If  it 
does,  are  the  benefits  it  bestows  on 
the  public  an  adequate  and  full 
atonement  for  such  dereliction  of 
principle  ?  for  it  can  be  called  no- 
thing else.  What  then,  it  may  be 
said,  ought  to  be  die  leading  and 
fundamental  rule  on  which  a  piiblic 
man  should  act  ?  ought  lie  not  to 
unite  himself  with  any  set  of  public 
jnen  f  To  this  it  may  be  replied, 
that  the  only  bond  of  union  should 
be  sameness  of  principle  and  uni- 
formity .of  views  on  all  grand  public 
questions.  We  are  much  mistaken 
if  public  conduct  pursued  simply, 
and  in  all  cases,  according  to  this 
rule,  would  not  more  benefit  the 
nation,  than  public  conduct  as  it  is 
now  pursued ;  and  we  are  confi- 
dent, that  if  public  men  acted  on 
this  rule,  they  would  gain  and  pre- 
serve a  much  larger  share  of  «he 
approbation  and  confidence  of  the 
people— -which  in  fact  would  at 
once  add  to  their  strength,  and  en- 
sure those  public  benefits  which 
their  measures  were  calculated  and 
intended  to  produce :  for  a  mea- 
sure, in  itself  really  beneficial  to  a 
naticHi,  will  often  prove  neutral,  or 
actually  injurious  in  its  effects,  if  it 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people ;  while  it  will  take  a  deeper 
root,  spread  more  widely,  and  pro* 
duce  more  lasting  benefit,  if  it  not 
only  meets  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
but  also  is  the  act  of  those  men  who 
hare  secured  their  approbation  and 
confidence* 

Uavrng  premised  these  obscrvar* 

tionseci  the  mode. in  which  par« 

tie^are  formed  in  this  country,  the 

ipriaetples.oQ  which  they  act,  and 
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the  consequences  which  ilow  frotif 
parties  thus  formed  and  acting,-— 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  a  view  of 
the  different  political  parties,  in' 
the  year  1817. 

.  The  circumstances  by  which 
the  present  ministry  of  Britain  at-i 
tained  their  power,  and  been  ena-^ 
bled  to  reduce  the  influence  and 
the  numbers  of  opposition  almost  to 
absolute  insignificancy,  have  heeti 
already  detailed  in  some  of  our 
preceding  volumes. They  may,how- 
ever,  be  here  briefly  recapitulated  ; 
indeed,  they  may  be  summed  up 
in  two  particulars : — the  unexpected' 
success  of  ministers,  arising  much 
more  from  good  fortune,  than  wise 
conduct  on  their  part ;  and  the  total 
want  of  prudence,  we  had  almost 
said  of  common  sense,  in 'the  op« 
position,  at  the  time  when  politi- 
cal power  was  either  in  view  or 
actually  in  their  grasp.  Not  evfen 
the  most  zealous  and  devoted  ad<^ 
herent  of  ministers  will  contend 
that  they  are  men  of  superior  ta^ 
lents:  in  fact,  without  one  excep- 
tion, they  are  men  of  very  inferior 
talents,  when  compared  with  the 
great  statesmen  of  former  times; 
and  yet  the  unparalleled  difficul- 
ties of  thie  period  at  which  thejr 
obtained  power — whether  we  loot . 
to  political  events,  or  to  the  statef 
of  the  country  with  respect  to  in 
commerce  and  finances — seemed  tcr 
require  the  most  profound  abilities, 
acting  upon,  and  sharpened  by,  the* 
utmost  degree  of  experience  ad 
statesmen.  They  exhibited^  how. 
ever,  during  those  difficulties  great 
steadiness,  and  no  common  Siare 
of  prudence,  moderation,  and  good 
sense:  their  steady  adherence  to  a 
line  of  conduct  which  required 
rather  perseverance  than  activity, 
and  which  certainly  did  neither  re- 
quire nor  admit  of  tnoch  deviatjon* 
benefited  them  in  the  same  man-* 
R  ner, 
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ii«r»  9S  z  mau's  life  is  often  saved 
in  the  midst  of  a  storm*  in  a  dark 
nighty   by  standing  stilU  till   the 
storm  passes  away.    Mr.  Pitt  had 
been  active  in  his  opposition  to  Bo- 
naparte:   he   had  infused   his  ac- 
tivity  into  the  potentates  of  £a- 
rope,  but  not  into  the  minds  of 
their  subjects :  the  consequence  was^ 
that  all  his  measures  increased  and 
strengthened  that  power  which  he 
M'islied   and  expected  to    destroy. 
The  present  ministry,  on  the  other 
hand,  allowed  Bonaparte  to  destroy 
himself  by  his  own  measures;  they 
only  stood  by,  prepared  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his   blunders.      Thus 
with  little  real  risque,   and   with 
very  inferior  talents,  they  witnessed 
the  accomplishment  of  that,  which 
Mr.  Pitt  had  in  vain  so  long  en* 
deavoured  to  achieve.    Hence  they 
became  popular :  and  till  their  con«> 
duct  in  1817>  (which  we  shall  pre- 
sently   describe,)    they   continued 
popular,  from  the  hold  which  their 
success  had  given    them    on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  as  well  as  by 
the  moderation  and  good  sense  of 
tlieir  most  important  measures. 

The  opposition  have  been  once  in 
power,  and  twice  has  power  been 
within  their  grasp :  but  at  none  of 
these  times  did  they  conduct  them- 
selves either  with  prudence  and 
good  sense,  or  in  such,  a  manner 
as  to  secure  the  confidence  and  ap- 

Erobation  of  the  ]>eople.  Mr.  Fox 
ad  lost  a  considerable  share  of  his 
popularity  ^fore  he  came  into 
power,  in  the  year  1806,— not  so 
much  perhaps  by  his  opposition  to 
the  war  with  France,  as  by  his 
backwardness  to  rejoice  in  victories 
gained  by  British  valour:  he  was 
still,  however,  very  popular  when 
he  came  into  power  at  the  period 
alluded  to:  but  his  union  with  lord 
Crenville,  and  the  persuasion  that 
bis  easy  temper  and  un>bu»iuess« 


like  hal>tts,    would   in   too  many 
points  yield  to  lord  Grenvilk'*  po- 
litics,  destroyed  a  large  portion  of 
his  popularity.     On  his  death,  lord 
Grenville's   influence    being    now 
much  increased,   the  whig  minis^ 
try  became  still  less  popular;  nor 
did  the  cause  of  thehr  going  out  of 
office  regain  therh  that  hold  on  the 
feeling<5,   good   wishes,  and  confi- 
dence of  the  nation,  which  they  had 
lost  by  not  pursuing  measures  rf 
oeconomical   and    political  reform 
while   they  were   in    power.     At 
the  time  of  the  regency  in  181  Ir 
and  afterwards  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Perceval,   they  might  have  come 
into  power;    but   they    conduct'd 
themselves  with  so  little  prudence, 
and   raised  up  so   many  frivolous 
obstacles,  that  it  almost  seemed  as 
if  they  wished  to  have  some  excuse 
for  declining  power^ 

Since  the  latter  of  these  periods, 
the  successful  termination  of  the 
war  against  Bcnaparte,  and  the 
death  of  their  most  eminent  leaders,- 
have  greatly  weakened  their  infli»- 
ence  both  in  and  out  of  parliament* 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the 
state  of  the  ministerial  and  the  op- 
position party  at  the  beginning  of 
1817.  During  that  year,  their  ac- 
tual  as  well  as  their  relative  state 
changed  .-^Let  u^  first  consider  the 
ministerial  party.  There  are  at  least 
three  men  in  it,  to  whom  the  na- 
tion has  always  been  disposed  t« 
give  credit  for  moderate  and  liberal 
views  and  conduct,  and  for  feelings 
and  principles  by  no  means  in  unison 
with  tory  notions  of  government; 
—we  allude  to  the  earl  of  Liver- 
pool, lord  Sidmouth,  and  Mr. 
Vansittart;  the  two  latter  had  in- 
deed formed  part  of  the  whig  ad- 
ministration, and  therefore,  from 
them  might  be  expected  some  whig 
notions  on  government.  But  a 
very  different  idea  was  formed  of 

lord 
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Tiiri  Ca^tlerea^ :  a  suspicion  rest- 
ed on  bis  political  principles  from 
his  conduct  in  Ireland,  in  bringin? 
about  the  union  with  Britain ;  and 
it  was  supposed  that  his  love  of  po- 
litical freedom,  and  his  attachment 
to  purity  of  political  principle,  had 
not  been  strengthened  by  his  hav- 
ing been  so  long  and  ^o  intimately 
connected  with  the  potentates  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  during  the 
Litter  period  of  the  war.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  however^  is  uniform  and 
consistent.  This  can  hardly  be  snid 
of  Mr.  Canning — ^his  abuse  of,  and 
expressed  contempt  for  the  earl  of 
Liverpool,  and  especially  for  lord 
Sidmouth,  and  his  quarrel  with 
lord  Castlereagh,  have  not  served 
to  make  him  popular,  or  to  create 
confidence  in  him.  He  is  undoubt- 
edly a  dexterous,  and  at  times  a 
splendid  advocate  for  ministers  in 
parliament;  but  his  speeches  do  not 
impress  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
hear  or  read  them,  a  conviction 
that  they  come  entirely  either  from 
the  feelings  or  principles, — they  are 
more  like  the  declamations  of  a 
sophist,  or  the  set  harangues  of  a 
Counsel. 

During  the  year  1817,  lord  Sid- 
mouth  lost  a  conaiderable  portion 
of  bis  popularity,  by  the  passing 
of  the  act  for  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus,  and  by  the  measures 
subsequent  thereto.  These  topics 
will  be  afterwards  considered;  at 
present  we  are  touching  upon  them, 
solely  with  reference  to  their  effects 
And  consequences  on  the  state  of 
the  ministei  ial  party.  As  lord  Sid- 
mouth was  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  more  concerned  in  the 
suspension  and  in  the  subsequent 
measures,  than  any  of  his  co]« 
leagues;  and  consequently  bore  a 
grwiter  ^tw^  ^f  the  odium  among* 


those  who  disapproved  of  the  sus- 
pension and  subsequent  measures, 
than  they  did.  Mr.  Vansittart,  on 
the  other  hand,  rather  rose  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  at  least  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  were 
interested  In,  orjudges  of  his  finan- 
cial measures;  while,  not  particu- 
larly taking  a  part  in  the  debates 
regarding  the  suspension  pf  the  ha- 
beas corpus  act,  his  popularity  did 
not  suffer  on  that  account  to  a 
greater  degree,  than  the  popula- 
rity of  the  ministers,  as  a  body, 
did.  His  financial  measures  have 
been  already  detiilled;  their  real 
soundness,  and  ultimate  and  lasting 
consequences,  will  probably  ap- 
pear at  no  distant  period.  But  that 
he  should  be  able  to  go  on,  with- 
out a  loan,  even  when  the  revenue 
fell  much  short  of  the  expenditure, 
—that  he  should  be  able  to  raise 
such  large  sums  on  exchequer  bills, 
at  a  low  interest,  to  preserve  the 
sinking  fund  untouched,  and  above 
all,  to  go  on  without  additional 
taxes,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
funds  advanced  above  84' — Were 
circumstances  sure  to  gain  him 
xredit  and  increase  confidence  in  him 
as  a  financier. 

With  respect  to  the  party  of  op- 
position, they  dwindled  very  much 
during  the  year  1817 :  the  princi- 
plesof  lord  Grenville  and  his  friends 
were  never  so  thoroughly  in  unison 
with  those  of  the  friends  of  Mr* 
Fox,  as  to  lead  to  the  anticipatbn 
of  a  cordial  and  lasting  coincidence 
of  public  conduct ;  and  the  ques- 
tion respecting  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  seems  to  have 
divided  them  entirely,  and  also  to 
have  made  a  difference  among  the 
other  members  of  the  opposttioiu 

It  must  be  in  the  recollection  of 
most  of  our  readers,  that  the  popu- 
larity of  Mr.  Pox,  as  wdl  as  th* 
R  9  public 
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public  confidence  in  the  purity, 
soundness,  and  firmness  of  his  poli- 
tical principles,  was  very  much 
shaken  by  his  union  with  lord 
Grenville;  to  this  union  it  was 
^scribed,  by  those  who  thought  that 
peace  could  and  ought  to  have  been 
made  with  Bonaparte,  in  the  year 
1816,  that  it  was  not  made ;  and 
.  It  was  also  very  generally  supposed, 
that  had  Mr,  Fox  come  into  power 
unconnected  with  lord  Grenville, 
he  would  have  redeemed  the  pro. 
mise  made  by  him,  while  in  pppo* 
4ittOB,  in  relation  to  reform  and 
retrenchment.  On  some  grand 
questions,  indeed,  the  sentiments  of 
lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox, — and 
subsequently  to  Mr.  Fox's  death, 
of  lord  Grenville  and  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Fox, — coincided  completely; 
but,  on  every  question  which  rela- 
ted to  the  extension  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  or  to  the  curbing  of 
their  power,  they  widely  differed. 
The  alarm  caused  by  die  occur- 
rences of  the  French  revolution  had 
taken  deep  hold  on  the  imagina- 
tion, the  feelings,  the  prejudices, 
and  perhaps  the  judgement  of  lord 
Grenville,  and  given  to  his  politi- 
cal principles  (always aristocratic) 
a  higher  tone  of  aristocracy,  and 
a  greater  dread  of  public  commo- 
tion. Hence,  on  the  question  re- 
specting the  suspension  of  the  habe- 
as corpus  act,  he  gave  ministers  his 
cordial  support ;  and  on  this  ques- 
tion also  they  had  at  least  the  par- 
tial support  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr. 
Wynn,  and  other  members,  who  on 
SQOst  occasions  dll  voted  with  the 
opposition. 

The  opposition,  indeed,  for  some 
years  had  been  dwindling  in  num- 
bers,respectability,talents — andhad 
sunk  much  in  the  confidence  and 
good-will  of  the  public.  Some  of 
me  causes  that  le4  to  tlicse  e&cts 


have  been  noticed  by  us  in  ow  for* 
roer  volumes :  briefly  and  generally 
speaking,  they  were  their  anti- Bri- 
tish feelUngs  with  regard  to  the 
war, — the  victories  we  achieved,— 
the  character  of  Bonaparte,— and 
their  predictions  of  the  ultimate  is- 
sue of  the* war;  and  their  non-ful- 
filment, while  in  power,  of  those 
promises  and  plans  of  reform  and 
retrenchment,  which  they  had  held 
up  to  the  nation  as  long  as  they 
were  in  opposition. 

But  beside  those  causes^  there 
were  others  which  are  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  death  of  some  of  the 
members  of  opposition  most  di« 
stinguished  for  zeal,  talent,  and  po- 
pularity. Let  us  contrast  their 
ranks  a  few  years  ago  with  the  ap- 
pearance they  make  at  present;, 
then  they  could  boast  of  Sheridan, 
Whitbread,  Homer,  and  Ponsonby: 
now  ihey  are  almost  literally  with- 
out a  leader,  and  certainly  destitute 
of  such  men  as  are  niecessary  to 
keep  together  and  strengthen  their 
ranks.  For  some  time  before  bis 
death  Sheridan  indeed  did  not  oo> 
cupy  a  seat  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  and  during  the  latter  years 
that  he  did  occupy  it,  his  talents 
and  bis  character  for  respectability. 
and  usefulness,  either  to  tlie  natian 
or  his  party,  had  almost  sunk  into 
insignificance.  But  who  that  ever 
heard  him,  in  the  days  of  his  glory» 
or  that  ever  read  any  of  his  celebrated 
speeches^  must  not  agree  in  the  opt- 
nion,  that  in  him  the  opposition  lost 
a  tower  of  strength  ?  Mr.  Whit- 
bread and  Mr.  Homer,  as  well  as. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  were  strikinr  in«» 
stances  of  ^  the  ease  with  whicn  ta^ 
•lents,  even  when  unconnected  with 
and  unsupported  by  birth  or  for- 
tune, make  their  way  in  Britain,-^ 
none  of  them  were  men  of  family : 
Mr.  Whitbread  alooje  was  a  mam 
-  of 
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fbrtdne;  aticl  that  fertune  had  been 
entirely,  made  by  his-  father.  The** 
public  character  of  Mr.  Whitbrea«lv 
as- well  as  his  talents^  were  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  those  of  Mr. 
Sheridan :  he  cmild  hardVy  be 
deemed  a  regular  member  of  oppo^ 
dcioa.  Nor  did  he  go  so  far  in  his 
opinions^  respecting  reform,  and  the 
privilef^es  and  rights  of  the  people, 
as  sir  Francis  Burdett.  His  talents 
were  rather  solid,  and  those  of  a 
man  of  business  and  application, 
tlia»  brilliant  or  profound :  and  ic 
most  be  confessed,  that  they  would 
have  commanded  more  confidence 
a^d  respect,  and  been  more  useful 
to  the  nation,  had  they  not  been  so 
mutth  vrarped  by  prejudice^  and  that 
pf%|ndice  too»  what  might  without 
inramess  be  deemed  anti*british. 
No  man  indulged  so  much  as  Mr. 
Wbitbread  in  prophecies  of  the  fatal 
termination  of  the  war  in  which  we 
Were  engaged  with  Bonaparte,  in 
drawing  a  high  estimate  of  the  mi- 
litary and  political  talents  of  our 
great  opponent,  and  a  correspond- 
me  low  estimate  of  the  military  and 
political  talents  with  which  be  was 
met  and  combated.  Like  too  many 
other  members  of  the  opposition,  he 
had  indnlged  too  much  in  propbe*- 
symg;  and  like  all  sanguine  pro- 
phets, the  joy  arising  from  the  non* 
folfilment  of  his  forebodings  of  evil, 
was,  in  some  degree,  at  least  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  chagrin,  that  his 
foresight  and  judgement  had  proved 
erroneous. 

As  a  mere  party  man,— as  a 
member  of  a  regular  and  organized 
opposition,  which  is  bound  to  fol- 
low their  leader,  and  like  soldiers 
to  fight  the  mmistry,  without  ex« 
amining  too  minutely  or  conscien*. 
>  tiimsly  the  justice  or  even  the  po- 
licy of  the  quarrel^Mr,  Homer, 
to  his  credit^  could  not  be  reckoned 
high.  BotyasapubUcmasy-Hisefol 


to  the  best  interests  of  die  natitsn^ 
not  so  much  br  the  originality  Of 
his  talents,  or  the  extent  of  his  in- 
formation, a/3  by  the  practical  ap*' 
plication  of  those  talents  and  that 
information — his  death  was  a  greatr 
loss* 

In  Mr.  Homer  indeed  was  to  be* 
found  that  rare  union  of  sounds 
sense,  extensive  information,  strict* 
principle,  command  of  temper,  and! 
practicability  (if  the  term  may  be 
admitted),  which  in  all  situations  of' 
life  are  so  usefol-  and  respectable  p 
the  source  of  so  much'  conscious  sa-' 
tisl^ction  to  the  possessor,  and  of 
so  much  benefit  to  those  in  whostS^ 
behalf  he  exerts  these  qualities;  but 
which,  in  publte  life,  being  at  once* 
SD  rare  and  needful,  arie  almost  be*' 
yond  all  price.  Fetiiaps  no  strongciF 
or  less  equivocal  proof  of  the  merits^' 
of  Mr.  Homer  could  have  been? 
given,  than  what  appeared  on  the» 
moving  in  the  house  of  commons? 
for  a  new  naeifiber  to  serve  in  par-' 
liament  for  the  borough  of  St^ 
Mawes  in  his  room.  The  triba(e$ 
to  his  character  which  were  the» 
paid  by  all  parties  are  so  honotfr*: 
able  to  him,  and  to  those  who  paid 
them,  and  moreover  prove  so  des 
cidedly,  that  uprightness  of  priaci^ 
jAe  must  command  respect,  even  in 
the  midit  of  all  the  flexibility  of  po»' 
litical  conduct  that  by  too  m«af 
public  men  is  deemed  unavoidable, 
that  v^e  shall  make  no  apology  foF 
inserting  here,  at  fuller  length  thaai 
could  be  given  in  the  parliamentar^r 
debates,  some  of  the  eulogies  on  this 
nK>s^  honourable  man. 

The  new  writ  was  moved  by  lord 
Morpeth ;  who,  after  stating  the  cfr<i 
cumstances  of  Mr.  Homer's  death, 
and  painting  in  brief  but  striking 
terms  <<  those  domestic  charitaies^ 
which  embellished  while  they  digoi^ 
fled  his  private  character/' dius  pxo* 
ceeded :— •' 
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**  For  hii  <)ualifications  as  a  pub- 
lie  man  I  can  confidently  appeal  to 
a  wider  circle— to  that  learned  pro- 
issslon  of  which  he  was  a  distin- 
guished ornament— to  this  house» 
where  his  exertions  will  be  long  re- 
membered with  mingled  feelings  of 
regret  and  admiration.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tail of  his  graver  studies  and  occu- 
pations. I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
generally,  that  he  raised  the  edi6ce 
of  his  fair  fame  upon  a  good  and 
^lid  foundation — upon  the  firm 
basisof  conscientious  principle;  He 
was  ardenr  in  the  pursuit  of  truth ; 
he  was  inflexible  in  his  adherence 
to  the  great  principles  of  justice  and 
of  right, .  Whenever  he  delivered 
in  this  house-the  ideas  of  his  clear 
and  intelligent  mind«  he  employed 
that  chaste,  simple,  but  at  the  same 
time  nervous  and  impressive  style> 
of  oratory  which  seemed  admirably 
adapted  to  the  elucidation  and  dis- 
cussion of  important  business:  it 
teemed  to  combine  the  force  and 
precision  of  legal  argument  with 
the  acquiremenu  and  knowledge  of 
a  statesman. 

**  Of  his  political  opinions  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  statement :  they  are  suffi- 
ciently known,  and  do  not  require 
&om  me  any  comment  or  illustra- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  his  po- 
litical opponents  will  admit,  that  he 
aaver  courted  popularity  by  any  un- 
becoming or  unworthy  means:  they 
will  have  the  candour  to  allow,  that 
the.  expression  of  his  political  opi- 
nions, however  firm,  manly,  and  de- 
cided, was  untinctured  with  .mo- 
ro«ness,  and  unembittered  with  any 
personal  animosity  or  rancorous 
xeflection.  From  these  feelings  he 
was  effectually  exempted  by  the 
operation  of  those  qualities  which 
focmed  the  |^ce  and  the  chaini  of 
his  private  life* 


**  But  successful  as  hirezerdoni' 
were,  both  in  this  house  and  in  the 
courts  of  law,  considering  the  coa- 
tracted  span  of  his  life,  they  can  on- 
ly be  iuoked  upon  as  the  harbingers 
of  his  maturer  fame,  as  the  presages 
and  the  anticipations  of  a  more  ex- 
alted reputation.  But  his  career 
was  prematurely  closed.  That  his 
loss  to  his  family  and  his  friends  is 
irreparable,  can  be  readily  con- 
ceived ;  but  I  may  add,  that  to  this- 
house  and  the  country  it  is  a  loss  of 
no  ordina^ry  magnitude:  in  these- 
times  i  t  will  be  severely  felt.  In  these- 
times,  however,  when  the  structure 
of  the  constitution  is  undergoing 
close  and  rigorous  investigation,  on 
the  part  of  some  with  the  view  of 
exposing  its  defects,  on  the  part  of 
others  with  that  of  displaying  its 
beauties  and  perfections ;  we  may 
derive  some  consolation  from  the 
reflection,  that  a  man  not  possessed* 
of  the  ad  vantages  of  herediiary  rank 
or  of  very  ample  fortune,  was  en- 
abled, by  the  exertion  of  his  own 
honourable  industry,  by  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  his  native  ta- 
lents, to  vindicate  to  himself  a  sta- 
tion and  eminence  in  society,  which 
the  proudest  and  wealthiest  might 
envy  and  admire. 

**  I  ought  to  apologiae  to  the 
house,  not,  I  trust,  for  having  in- 
troduced the  subject  to  their  notice* 
for  of  that  I  hope  I  shall  stand  ac- 
quitted, but  for  having  paid  so  im- 
perfect and  inadequate  a  tribute  to 
the  memoryof  my  departed  friend," 

M.  Canning  rose  a£ter  lord  Mor- 
peth. He  stated 'Mhathe  knew  Mr. 
Homer  only  as  a  public  man,  as  a 
member  of  the  house  i>£  c ominous  n 
and  that  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  own  absence  during  the  two  last 
sessions,  he  had  not  the  good  for- 
tune to  witness  the  later  and  more 
matured  exhibition  of  his  ulents." 


But, 


t 


be  added»  •*  I  bad  seen 
enoug 
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enosgh  cf  hint  f o  share  in  those  ex-^ 
pectation$»  and  to  he  sensible  of 
what  this  house  and  the  country 
have  lost  by  his  b<*ing  so  preaia- 
tarely  taken  from  us» 

*<  He  had,  indeed,  qualiBcationt 
eminently  calculated  to  obtain  and 
to  deserve  success.  His  sound  prin- 
ciples— bis  enlarged  views— his  va- 
lioqs  and  accurate  knowledge-— the 
even  tenor  of  his  manly  and  tem-^ 
perare  eloquence — the  genuineness 
of  his. warmth,  when  into  warmth 
he  was  betrayed — and,  above  all, 
the  singular  modesty  with  which  he 
bore  his  facuhies,  and  which  shed  a 
grace  and  lustre  over  them  all ; 
ibeSe  qfnalifications,  added  to  the 
known  bUmelessness  and  purity  of 
his  private  character,  did  not  more 
endear  him  to  his  friends,  than  they 
comnaanded  the  respect  of  those  to 
^hom  he  was-  opposed  in  adverse 
politics ;  they  ensured  to  every  ef- 
fort of  his  abilities  an  attentive  and 
favouring  audience;  and  secured 
for  him,  as  the  result  of  all,  a  solid 
ai]d  uBenvied  reputation." 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton. — "  I  know 
not  whether  I  ought,  even  for  a 
moment,  to  intrude  myself  on  the 
house:  I  am  utterly  incapable  of 
adding  any  thing  to  what  has  been 
io  well,  so  feelingly,  and  so  truly 
stated  on  this  melancholy  occasion; 
and  yet  I  hope,  without  the  appear* 
ance  of  presumption,  I  may  b#  per- 
mitted to  say,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  hearty  I  share  in  every  sentiment 
that  has  been  expressed. 

"  It  was  my  good  fortune,  some 
few  years  back,  to  live  in  habits  of 
great  intimacy  and  friendship  with 
Mr.  Horner;  change  of  circum- 
stances, my  quitting  the  profession 
to  which  we  both  belonged,  broke 
in  upon  those  habits  of  intercourse ; 
but  I  hope  and  believe  I  may  flat- 
ter myself  the  feeling  was  mutual. 
For  myself^  at  leasts  I  can  most  ho^ 


honestly  say,  that  -no  change  of  cir-* 
cumstances— no  difference  of  po-^ 
litics*— no  interruption  to  our  habits 
of  intercourse,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree  diminished  the  respect,  the' 
regard,  and  the  affection  I  most  sin* 
cerelv  entertained  for  him. 

•♦I'll is  house  can  well  appretiate 
the  heavy  loss  we  have  sustained. tiv 
hif^,  as  a  public  man.  In  these 
times,  indeed  in  all  times,  so  perfect 
a  combination  of  commanding  ta- 
lents, indefatigable  industry,  and 
stem  integrity,  must  be  a  severe 
public  loss :  but  no  man,  who  has 
not  had  the  happiness — the  blessing^ 
I  might  say— to  have  known  him 
as  a  friend  ;  who  has  not  witnessed 
the  many  virtues  and  endearing 
qualities  that  characterized  him  in 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  can 
adequately  conceive  the*  irreparable 
chasm  in  private  life  this  lament"* 
able  event  has  made. 

*•  In  ray  conscience  I  believei 
there  never  lived  the  man,  of  whom 
it  could  more  truly  be  said,  that, 
wherever  he  was  found  in  public 
life,  he  was  respected  and  admired 
—wherever  he  was  known  in  pri- 
vate life,  he  was  most  affectionately 
beloved. 

"  I  will  no  longer  try  the  patience 
of  the  house :  I  was  anxious,  in- 
deed, that  they  should  bear  with  me 
for  a  few  moments,  whilst  I  endea- 
voured, not  to  add  my  tribute  td 
the  regard  and  veneration  in  which 
his  memory  ought,  and  assuredly 
will  be  held ;  but  whilst  I  endea- 
voured, however  feebl  y ,  to  discharge 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  do  a  justice 
to  my  own  feelings." 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  "  that  his  noble 
friend  fiord  Morpeth)  and  hisricht 
hon.  friend  who  had  last  spoken 
(Mr.  M«  Sutton)  had  expressed 
themselves  concerning  their  depart- 
ed friend  with  that  feeling  of  affec- 
tion a^  esteem  which,  did  them 
Ki  ^o 
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so  much  hohour,  aiid  >vhich  was 
heightened  by  their  habits  of  inti- 
msLCj,  and  their  opporcunitics  of  ob- 
serving his  character ;  but  the  vir- 
tues by  which  he  was  distingubhed 
were  not  confined  within  the  circle 
of  his  acquaintance^  or  concealed 
frotn  the  view  of  the  world.  Every 
one  who  saw  Mr.  Horner  had  the 
means  of  judging  of  his  temper,  his 
mildness,  and  his  personal  virtues  y 
for  they  were  seen  by  all.  He  car- 
Tied  with  him  to  public  life,  and  into 
the  duties  and  the  business  of  his 
public  station,  all  that  gentfeness  of 
disposition,  all  that  amenity  of  feel- 
ing, which  adorned  his  private  life, 
and  endeared  him  to  his  private 
friends.  Amidst  the  heats  and  con- 
tests of  tlie  house,  amidst  the  vche- 
jnenqe  of  political  discussion,  amidst 
the  greatest  conflicts  of  opinion  and 
opposition  of  judgement,  he  main- 
tained the  same  mildness  and  s^ 
renity  of  disposition  and  temper.  No 
eagerness  of  debate,  no  warmth  of 
feeltng,  no  enthusiasm  for  his  own 
opinions,  or  conviction  of  the  errors 
of  others,  ever  betrayed  him  into 
any  uncandid  construction  of  mo<* 
tives,  or  any  asperity  towards  the 
conduct  of  his  opponents.  His  loss 
was  great,  and  would  long  be  re- 
gretted." 

Sir  S.  Romiily  said,  ^<  that  the 
long  and  most  intimate  friendship 
which  he  had  enjoyed  with  the  ho^ 
nourable  member  whose  loss  the 
house  had  to  deplore,  might,  he 
hoped,  entitle  him  to  the  melan- 
choly satisfaction  of  saying  a  few 
words  on  this  distressing  occasion. 
Though  no  person  better  knew,  or 
more  highly  estimated  the  private 
virtues  of  Mr.  Homer  than  himself, 
yet,  as  he  was  not  sure  that  he 
should  be  able  to  utter  what  he  felt 
on  that  subject,  he  would  speak  of 
him  only  as  a  public  man. 

<<  Of  all  die  estimable  qoalitiee 


which  distinguifihed  his  diaractert 
he  considered  as  the  most  valuable 
that  independence  of  mind  which  in 
him  was  so  remarkable.  It  was 
from  a  consciousness  of  that  inde- 
pendence, and  from  a  just  sense  of 
its  importance,  that,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  storing  his  mind 
with  the  most  various  knowledge 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  our 
internal  ceconomy  and  foreign  po- 
litics, and  that  he  was  taking  a  con- 
spicuous and  most  successfulpart  in 
all  the  great  questions  which  have 
lately  been  discussed  in  parliamentf^ 
he  laboriously  devoted  himself  to  aH 
the  painful  duties  of  his  profession. 
Though  his  success  at  the  bar  was 
not  at  all  adequate  to  his  merits,  he 
yet  steadfastly  persevered  in  his  la- 
bourse  and  seemed  to  consider  it  as 
essential  to  his  independence,  that 
he  should  look  forward  to  his  pro- 
fession alone  for  the  honours  and 
emoluments  to  which  his  extraor- 
dinary talenu  gave  him  so  jast  a 
claim. 

*<  In  the  course  of  the  last  twelve 
years  the  house  had  lost  some  of 
the  most  considerable  men  that  ever 
had  enlightened  and  adorned  it': 
there  was  this,  however,  pecufiar  in 
their  present  loss.  When  those  great 
and  eminent  men  to  whom  he  al- 
luded were  taken  from  them,  the 
house  knew  the  vth(Ae  extent  of  the 
loss  it  had  sustained,  for  they  had 
arrived  at  the  full  maturity  of  their 
great  powers  and  endowments.  But 
no  person  could  recollect-^-how,  in 
every  year,  since  hit  lamented  friend 
had  Hrst  taken  part  in  their  debates, 
his  talents  had  been  improving,  his 
faculties  had  been  developed,  and 
his  commanding  eloquence  hadbeen 
rising  with  the  important  subjects 
on  ^ich  it  had  been  employed-— 
how  every  session  he  had  spoken 
with  still  increasing  weight  and  au- 
thority and  eficct^  and  had  called 
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fdrtb  new  rosoHvc^tf  of  bis  euligbt- 
eaed  aad  comprehensive  mind — ^and 
not  be  led  to  conjecture^  ths^t,  not- 
withstanding the  gre^t  eiceUence 
which,  in  the  last  sessiony  he  had  at- 
tained, yet  if  he  h^d  been  longer 
spared,  he  woald  have  discovered 
powers-  not  yet  discovered  to  the 
house,  and  of  which  perhap^s  he  was 
uoconscious  hiauelf.  He. should 
very  ill  express  what  he  felt  upoa 
this  occasion,  if  he  were  to  consider 
the  extraordinary  qnalities  which 
Mr*  Homer  possessed  apart  from. 
the  ends  and  objects  to  which  they 
were  directed.  The  greatest  elo- 
quence was  in  itself  only  an  object 
of  vain  and  transient  admiration ; 
it  was  only  when  ennobled  by  the 
rfses  to  which  it  was  applied*  wbea 
directed  to  great  and  virtuous  ends* 
lo  tfa^  protection  of  the  oppressed* 
to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  en- 
ilaiRed,  to  the  eztensbn  of  know. 
Iftdge,  to  dispelling  the  clouds  of 
ignoraace  and  superstition*  to  the 
advancement  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  country*  and  to  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  human  happiness^  that  it 
became  a  national  benefit  and  a  pub- 
lic blessing;  and  it  was  because  the 
powerful  talents*  of  which  they  were 
now  deprived,  had  been  uniformly 
exerted  in  the  pursuit  and  promot- 
ing of  such  objects,  that  he  consi- 
dered the  loss  which  they  had  to  la- 
nent  as  one  of  the  greatest  which* 
in  the  present  state  of  this  country* 
k  could  possibly  have  sustained.'' 

Mr.  W.  Elliot.— "Amongst  his 
other  friends,  sir,  I  cannot  refuse  to 
myself  the  melancholy  consolation 
of  paying  my  humble  tribute  of 
esteem  and  affection  to  thememory 
of  a  person*  of  whose  rich,  culti* 
▼ated,  and  enlightened  mind  I  have 
so  often  profited,  and  whose  exqui- 
site talents— whose  ardent  zeal  for 
truth— •whose  just*  sedate*  and  dis- 
criminaiiogjudgen[ient«^wha8efo]> 


oible  batchasteped  eloquenee-«;uid* 
above  all,  whose  inflexible  virtue  and 
integrity  rendered  him  one  of  tha 
most  distinguished  members  of  thi& 
house*  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments gf  the  pro&ssion  to  which  bo 
belonged*  and. held  him  forth  a^  a 
finished  model  for  the  imitation  oi^ 
the  rising  generation. 

<<  The  fuul  amount  of  such  a  loss* 
at  such  a  conjuncture,  and  under 
all  the  various  circumstances  and 
considerations  of  the  case,  I  dare  i^o( 
attempt  to  estimate.  My  leame4 
friend  (sir  S»  Roiailly)  h^  well  ob^ 
served,  that»  if  the  present  loss  be 
great,  the  future  is  greater:  foTf  by 
dispensations  far  above  the  reach  of 
huznan  scrutiny*  he  has  been  \akm 
firom  us  at  a  period  when  he  wa$ 
only  in  his  progr(»s&  towards  those . 
high  stations  in  the  sute,  in  which* 
so  far  as  human  foresight  could  dis* 
cem,  his  merits  nnust  have  placed 
him>  and  which  would  have  given 
to  his  country  the  full  and  ripened 
benefits  of  his  rare  and  adqairable 
qualities." 

Mr.  C.  Grant  "  had  l^npwn  bis 
lamented  friend  before  be  had  dl^ 
$tingui$hed  himself  so  much  as  he 
had  subsequently  done*  and  could 
not  be  silent  when  such  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  of  paying  a  tribute 
to  his  memory.  Whatever  di&r* 
ence  of  opinion  they  might  have  on 
public  questions*  he  could  suspend 
that  difference  to  admire  his  talents* 
his  worthy  and  his  virtues.  It  wa« 
nqt  his  talents  alone  that  were  den 
veloped  in  his  ebquence.  His  elo- 
quence displayed  his  heart :  througb 
it  were  seen  his  high-minded  pro* 
bity»  his  philanthropy,  his  benevo* 
lence»  and  all  those  qualities  whicb 
not  only  exacted  applause*  but  ex« 
cited  love.  It  was  the  mmd  that 
appeared  in  speeches  that  gave  them 
character.  He  would  not  enter  into 
the  account  of  his  private  life»  ak 
though 
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though  his  private  Tirtaes  were  at 
l«ast  on  a  lerel  with  bis  public  me* 
rics.  Amid  all  the  cares  and  in- 
terests of  public  life,  he  never  lost 
his  relish  for  domestic  society,  or 
his  attachment  to  his  famfly.  The 
last  time  that  he  (  Mr.  G. )  converse^ 
with  him,  he  was  anticipating  with 
pleasure  the  arriyal  of  a  season  of 
leisure,  when  he  could  spend  a  short 
time  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and 
tmid  the  endearments  of  his  friends. 
When  he  looked  at  his  public  or 
private  conduct,  his  virtues,  or  his 
talents,  he  would  be  allowed  to  have 
earned  applause  te  which  few  other 
itken  ever  encided  themselvcs,"^ 

Lord  Lascelles  **  hoped  to  be  ex-^ 
ensed  for  adding  a  few  words  to 
what  had  been  said,  though  he  had 
not  the  honour  of  a  private  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Homer,  whom  he 
knew  only  in  this  house,  where  they 
•had  almost  uniformly  voted  on  op* 
posite  sides  on  every  great  question. 
Notwithstanding  these  differences, 
he  had  often  said  in  private,  that 
Mr.  Horner  was  one  of  the  greatest 
oinunents  of  his  country;  and  he 
would  now  say  in  public,  that  the 
country  could  not  have  suffered  a- 
greater  loss.  The  forms  of  purlia^ 
ment  allowed  no  means  of  express- 
ing  the  collective  opinion  of  the 
house  on  the  honour  due  to  hi^ 
memory ;  but  it  must  be  consolatory 
to  his  friends  lo  see  that  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  have  come  to  such 
a  vote,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
unanimous.*' 

-  The  following  character,  admira- 
ble alike  for  its  elegance  and  its 
truth,  paints  some  of  the  features  oi 
Mr.  Homer's  mind  not  noticed  in 
the  eulo^iams  passed  on  him  in  the 
honse  of  commons*  **  With  an  fn<* 
flexible  integrity  and  ardent  attach- 
ment to  liberty,^  Mr.  Horner  con- 
joined a  temperance  and  discretion 
not  always  found,  to  accompany 


these  virtues.  He  fespeet  in  whtcb 
he  was  held,  and  the  deference- with 
which  he  was  listened  to  in  the  house 
of  commons,  is  a  strikin^^  proof  of 
the  effect  of  moral  qualities  in  a  po^ 
pular  assembly.  Without  the  ad« 
ventitious  aids  of  station  or  fortune, 
he  had  acquir3d  a  weight  and  in- 
fluence in  parliament,  which  few 
men,  who^e  lives  were  passed  in  op- 
position, have  been  able  to  obtain; 
and  for  this  consideration  he  wSu 
infinitely  less  indebted  to  his  elo- 
quence and  talents,  eminent  as  they 
were,  than  to  the  opinion  univer- 
sally entertained  of  his  public  and* 
private  rectitude*  His  understand-' 
ing  was  strong  and  comprehensive, 
his  knowledge  extensive  and  accu* 
rate,  his  judgement  sound  and  dear, 
his  conduct  plain  and  direct.  His 
eloquence,  like*  his  character,  was 
grave  and  forcible,  without  a  par-* 
tide  of  vanity  or  presumption,  free 
from  rancour  and  personality,  but 
full  of  deep  and  generous,  indigsia- 
tion  against  fraud,  hypocrisy,4n-  in* 
justice.— >He  was  a  warm,  zealoosy 
and  affectionate  friend — high-mind- 
ed and  disin:erested  in  his  conduct 
^— firm  and  decided  in  his  opinions 
— modest  and  unassuming  in  his 
manners.  To  his  private  fnesids.  his 
death  is  a  calamity  they  can  never 
cease  to  deplore.  To  the  publie  it 
is  a  loss  not  easily  to  be  tepairedy 
and,  in  times  like  these,  most  se- 
verely to  be  felt." 

The  subject  of  this  well-merited 
praise,  and  of  all  these  sincere  but  in- 
effectual regrets,  was  born  at  £dia<* 
burffh,on  the  12th  of  August.  177& 
In  we  month  of  October  1786,  he 
entered  the  high  schoc^  of  that  city  ^ 
and  having  remained  at  this  stmi- 
nary  for  six  years,  during  the  four 
first  of  which  he  was  ^e  papil  of 
Mr.-Nicol,  and  the  twe  last  o£  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Adam,  he^  passed  on 
to  the  ttiiWersity  in  October  1793* 
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In  Nevetnber  1795,  he  was  placed 
nnder  th*  care  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Hew- 
lett in  London,  with  whom  he  li?edy 
and  who  superintended  his  educa- 
tion for  a  period  of  two  year*.  He 
then  returned  to  Edinburj^h,  and 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  passed  advocate  in  the 
year  1  "-00.  Soon  after,  he  took  up 
his  reMdence  in  London,  with  the 
view  rf  preparing  himself  for  the 
English  bar.  In  1806«  he  was  ap» 
pointed  by  the  East  India  company 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  li* 
qoidation  of  the  debts  of  the  nabob 
of  Arcot;  but  resigned  this  labo* 
rioiis  situation  in  little  more  than 
two  yeai s,  finding  that  the  duties 
which  it  imposed  on  him  were  in- 
compatible with  the  application  due 
jbo  his  professional  pursuits.  In  Oc* 
tober  1 806,  he  was  returned  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  St.  Ives.  The 
following  year  he  was  elected  mem* 
ber  for  Wendover,  and  was'  called 
to  the  English  bar.  In  1813,  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  borough 
of  St.  Mawes  in  the  present  parlia- 
ment. 

The  disease  which  proved  fatal 
to  Mr.  Horner  was  an  indmration 
and  contraction  of  the  lungs ;  a  ma^ 
lady,  the  existence  of  which  is  not 
marked  by  any  decided  symptom ; 
and  which,  is  wholly  beyond  the 
reach  of  medical  aid.  He  died  at 
Pisa  on  the  8th  of  February  1817, 
aged  thirty-eight  years  and  six 
months,  and  was  interred  in  the 
protestant  burying«ground  at  Leg^ 
horn. 

.  The  death  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  which 
lookplaceduring  the  session  of  1817, 
was  a  loss  to  the  opposition,  rather 
because  they  were  thus  deprived  of 
A  leader,  than  on  account  of  any 
superior  or  very  useful  talents  which 
he  possessed  as  a  public  man. 

Betwieu  the  regular  oppocitiooi 
^ha  9a  ^ost  all  questions  act  to» 


gether,  and  the  ardent  and  exMmfe' 
reformists,  Mr.  Brougham  and  a 
few  members  of  inferior  talents  take 
their  stand.  Mr.  Brougham  was 
the  youthful  friend  and  fellow«stu« 
dent  of  Mr.  Homer:  they  leftEdin* 
burgh  for  London  nearly  at  the  sanie 
time;  they  were  first  brought  into 
the  notice  and  attracted  the  respect 
of  the  literary  world,  by  their  ar« 
tides  on  politics  and  political  oeco* 
nomy  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
Great  expectations  were  formed  o£ 
Mr.  Brougham  when  he  firsiC  en* 
tered  public  life;  but  these  have  in 
some  measure  been  disappointed: 
that  his  talents  are  of  a.very  snpe« 
rior  order, — that  his  information  it 
very  extensive,-^that  his  eloquence 
is  uncommonly  ready,  clear,  exn* 
berant  and  .tasteful,  no  one  will 
deny  ;  in  most  of  these  respects  he 
as  superior  to  his  friend  Mr.  Homer} 
but  he  falls  far  below  him  in  \hose 
qualifications,  without  which  the 
most  splendid  talents  and  eloquence 
must  be  of  little  avail,  in  command* 
ing  respect  or  producing  benefit; 
Mr.  Horner  never  spoke  except  on 
subjects,  that  not  only  fell  widiin 
the  general  sphere  of  his  reading 
and  reflection,  but  had  been  pur* 
posely  and  particularly  studied  by 
him  for  the  occasion  :--^ence  all  he 
said  was  fraught  with  good  sense; 
— it  showed  him  master  of  his  sub- 
ject* Besides,  he  carefully  abstained 
from  introducing  irrelevant  matter; 
especially  such  as  would  irritate  ra« 
ther  than  persuade.  Mr.  3roaghani» 
on  the  contrary,  speaks  ^a  many 
subjects  of  which  he  is  not  master; 
hazards  assertions  not  sufficiently 
proved,  and  arguments  not  su& 
ciently  weighed:  tries  to  irritate* 
and  too  often  loses  his- own  temper; 
mixes  up  irrelevant  matter;  and,  in 
short,  has  more  than  once,  by  his 
violence  and  want  of  judgement» 
naterisJly  injured  the  cause  he  was 
deiirout 
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desirous  £a  support.  Oo  otfaer  occa- 
sions^ however,  when  he  has.  well 
studied  his  subject,  and  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  his  luminous  and 
powerful  mtndy  under  the  guidance 
and  contTcd  of  good  sense,  nuxiera- 
tion  and  temper,  he  has  spoken  with 
wonderful  effect. 

Of  his  political  opinions  regard- 
ing the  great  subject  of  parliamen-^ 
tary  reform,  it  is  imipossible  from 
his  speeches  to  obtain  a  dear  idea : 
sometimes  he  seems  disposed  to  join 
sir  Ftancis  Burdect ;  on  other  occa* 
stons  he  has  bent  die  full  force  of 
kis  intellect  and  superior  informa* 
tion  to  overwhelm  the  crude  and 
erroneous  opinions  that  have  been 
toiacbed  in  the  house  of  commons 
bjT  lord  Cochrane  and  some  other 
of  the  ultra  reformists. 

F!rom  the  sketch  we  have  given 
of  the  political  parties  as  they  ex- 
kt^  in  1817y  it  wUl  be  evidient  that 
^re  is  a  regular  gradation  from 
one  extreme  to  another.  Placing 
ministers  at  one  end  of  the  line,  we 
faave  next  lord  GrenviUe  and  his 
friends^:  perhaps,  however,  nearer 
to  ministers  may  be  placed  what  is 
called  the  religious  party  in*  the 
faovse  of  ooomions,  namely,  Mr. 
Wiiibeiforce  and  his  friends,  who, 
though  they  generally  support  mi. 
XBSters,  on  some  important  questions 
oppose  themi.  Next  to  the  parties 
of  lord  GrenviUe  and  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  there  is  a  branch  that  has 
"Very  lately  broken  off  from  the  op* 
position ;  or  rather,  a  few  members 
who  on  some  questions  (but  not  so 
many  or  such  imporunt  ones  as  re- 
ceive the  support  of  lord  Grenvilk 
aad  Mr.  Wilberfbrce,  and  their  re- 
^ctive  friends,)  vote  with  mini- 
slETS.  Next  to  these  is  the  old  and 
regular  opposition ;  at  the  head  of 
waich,  during  the  session  of  ]817» 
wore  Mr.  Ponsonby  and  Mr.  Tier- 
ney.  Tbe  members  composing  this 


old  -and  regular  opposittoa  may  be 
considered  as  occupying  the  midc^ 
of  the  line^  Beyond  them  afewmem- 
bers  take  their  place  (such  as  Mr. 
Brougham),  who  on  many  points 
are  disposed  to  go  further  dnui  ^ 
(^position,  but  who  stop  short  of 
the  principles  and  prcjiects  of  die 
ultra*refbrmers. 

The  great  distincdpn  between, 
the  regular  opposition  aad  the  re^ 
formers  seems  to  be  this :— the  for* 
mer  think  that  the  machinery  of 
government,  as  at  present  consti. 
toted,  is  good,  and  quite  eflicieiit 
for  ail  beneficial:  purposes,  pro*> 
vided-  it  was  superintended  and 
watched  by  able  people:  the  re«> 
formers,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tend, that  the  machinery  is  so  ilK 
constructed  in  its  parts,  and  also  itt 
its  principles,  that  no  talents,  skil^ 
or  attention,  could  make  it  perform 
its  work  welK  The  opposition  wish 
for  retrenchment  to  a  certain  de» 
gree.and  for  a  change  in  some  parts 
of  our  domeiitic  and  foreign  policy  ; 
but  they  would  not  touch,  or  only 
slightly  and  superficially  touch,  th^ 
house  of  commons  as  at  present 
constituted.  The  reformers,  on  the 
contrary,  would  change  the  repre* 
sentation  at  once,  and  most  materi- 
ally;  contending,  that  the  house  of 
commons,  as  now  constituted,  is  d^ 
cause  of  all  the  distress  under  which 
the  country  labours,  and  of  all  the 
infringement  on  liberty  by  which 
the  nation  is  oppressed ;  ax^  that  it 
is  a  mockery  and  insult  to  the  peo* 
pie,  to  promise  them  any  ameliora* 
tion  of  their  condition,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  fairly  and  fully  repre^* 
sented. 

In  oar  volume  for  the  year  ISl^t 
we  stated  that  reformers,  more  vio*- 
lent  and  disposed  to  proceed  to 
greater  lengths  than  even  sir  Fran* 
CIS  Bordett,  had  sprung  Uf>.  With 
these  sir  Fi>aaci»was  not  iadteed 
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^  coalofioe  or<ro*operate  with  intich 
teal  or  cordiality.  They  contended 
for  annaal  pariiaments  and  untirer- 
sal  siiffra^^e :  on  theae  points  sir 
Franct*  Burdett  never  expressed 
any  very  clear  or  definite  ideas.  In 
parliament  the  only  person  who  ad- 
vocated this  extreme  reform  was 
lord  Coclirane ;  and  a  cause  advo- 
cated by  a  man,  certainly  of  more 
talents  and  knowledge  as  a  seaman 
than  a  politician,  was  not  liicely  to  be 
suppcH-ted  either  with  much  judge- 
ment or  much  acuteness  or  learning. 
Out  of  parliament  the  most  stre« 
nuous  advocates  for  universal  suf- 
frage and  annual  parliaments  were 
major  Cartwright,Mr.  Cobbett,and 
Mr-  Hunt.  The  name  of  major 
Cartwright  has  stood  conspicuous 
in  the  list  of  the  advocates  for  tl)ese 
doctrines  for  nearly  half  a  century : 
his  zeal  and  perseverance  have  sup- 
ported him»  notwithstanding  the 
defection  of  hi^  earliest  co-opera- 
tors on  these  points,  and  the  hither- 
to toul  failure  of  all  his  plans  to 
bring  about  what  he  so  ardently 
and  sincerely  desires.  But  his  zeal 
and  perseverance  are  much  more 
conspicuous  than  his  judgement, 
common  sense,  or  knowledge  of  the 
world.— In  Mr*  Cobbett  these  doc- 
trines found  a  much  more  able  sup- 
porter and  advocate  :  not  that  his 
arguments  in  their  support  will 
stand  the  examination  oiFa  calm 
jodg^ement,  extensive  views,  and 
sound  sense,  but  they  are  admirably 
adapted  to  work  their  way  with  the 
majority  of  the  nation ;  being  ad- 
dressed, liioe  all  his  other  argu- 
ments, to  the  feelings  and  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  those  who  are 
iit^e  inclined,  and  as  little  able,  to 
think  for  them^lves^-«Mr.  Hunt 
brings  to  the  support  of  the  cause 
neiiher  the  calmness  of  major  Cart- 
vrighty  Aor  the  point  and  force  of 


Mr.  Cobbett,  but  only  violence  and 
positive  assertion. 

The  measures  adopted  by  Wfn^ar 
Cartwright  tn  estsd:dish  and  bring 
to  perfection  his  &vourite  oiajecty 
displayed  his  wonderful  zeal  and 
perseverance :  he  actually  made 
a  pilgrimage,  or  missionary  tOQri 
tliroughout  England  and  Scotland^ 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  llie 
people  in  their  rights,  and  forming^ 
associations,  that  might  co*openit0 
towards  the  same  great  object.  In 
this  scheme  he  was  assisted  by  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  the 
harangues  of  Mr.  Hunt.  The 
latter  was  to  be  seen  and  heard  at 
every  pubHc  meeting  at  which  he 
had  a  right  to  attend. 

The  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  however,  struck  an  tm-> 
expected  and  almost  fatal  blow  into 
the  hopes  and  plans  of  these  apostles 
of  reform .  Major  Cartwright,  fa«v* 
tng  been  always  mild  and  peaceable, 
though  ardent  and  zealous  in  the 
cause,  had  nothing  to  fear.  Bat  aS 
the  writings  of  N&.  Cobbett  had,  in 
most  unequivocal  terms,  and  in  that 
language  which  he  knows  so  admi* 
rably  how  to  adapt  to  the  taste  and 
the  comprehension  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  told  the  labonp* 
ing  classes,  that  the  remedy  for  the 
oppression  and  taxes  under  which 
they  laboured  lay  in  their  own 
hands,  he  was  justly  afraid,  that 
during  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act  he  would  be  deprived  of 
his  liberty  ;  he  therefore  deemed  it 
prudent  to  retire  to  America— pro- 
mising, however,  to  return  as  soon 
as  England  was  again  under  the 
protection  of  hef  constitution ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  transmit  from 
America  his  Weekly  Register. 
Scarcely  was  he  ^one  when  sevenQ 
weekly  publications  started  up^ 
some  of  them  as  violent  in  theiv 
language. 
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bngoage^  an4  outrageous  in  their 
dectrinesy  as  hU  Resrister  had  been  | 
bot  very  far  behind  it  io  talen'^  and 
the  power  of  exciting  the  people  to 
schemes  of  mischief,  and  feelings 
of  disaffection. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this 
work  to  state  or  examine  minutely 
the  object  which  the  ultra-refbrmers 
had  in  view,  or  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments by  which  they  endeavoured 
to  establish  their  cause :  but  the  hi- 
story of  Britain  at  this  period  can- 
not be  well  understood,  without  a 
brief  and  general  outline  on  this 
subject,  and  therefore  we  shall  give 
it* 

The  ultra-reformers  contended, 
that  all  the  evils  under  which  the. 
people  of  Britain  laboured,— -exces- 
sive  taxation,  and  its  consequent 
poverty  and  misery, — extravagance 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money, — ^and,  in  short,  mal-admi- 
mstration  in  every  respect,  arose 
entirely  from  the  nation  not  being 
fully  and  fairly  represented  in  the 
house  of  commons.  This  full  and 
fair  representation,  which  was  to  be 
the  panacea  for  all  public  evils,  ac* 
cording  to  some  of  the  advocates 
for  reform,  would  be  obtained,  pro- 
vided every  householder  was  en- 
titled to  vote  for  a  member  of  the 
house  of  com  mon5.  According  to 
others,  the  right  of  franchise  must 
be  extended  to  every  male  person 
paying  taxes,  except  those  who  were 
insane,  criminals,  or  under  age ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  duration  of  par* 
liament»  all  were  agreed  that  they 
ought  ro  be  annual.  On  the  mode 
of  collecting  and  giving  the  votes, 
and  other  inferior  points,  there  was 
some  difference  of  opinion. 

Such  was  the  object  which  major 
Cartwright,  Mr.Cobbett,  sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett,  lord  Cochrane,;ind  the 
Other  reformers  had  in  view ;  and 


they  supported  their  caoie  by  fact^ 
drawn  from  the  history  of  EnglaAd, 
as  well  as  by  arguments. 

Originally  they  contended  every 
male  person  (vt^ith  (he  exceptions 
above  stated)  voted  for  a  member 
of  the  house  of  rommons,  and  par- 
liaments were  annual.— Before  exa- 
mining into  the  accuracy  of  these 
statements,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  if  the  mere  antiquity  of 
anV'  political  insricution  proves  its 
vrisdom,  or  its  beneficial  character 
and  tendency,  there  are  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  laws  and  usages, 
now  repealed  or  gone  into  disuse,' 
which  the  reformers  ought  to  advo- 
cate as  strongly  and  zealously  as 
parliamentary  reform  ;  but  which, 
if  any  attempts  were  made  ro  revive 
them,  we  are  confident  t^^ey  would 
oppose,  as  destructive  ..f  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people.  Besides, 
it  is  absurd  to  go  back  to  ages  of 
comparative  ignorance,  barbarism, 
and  slavery,  for  usages  and  iustitu* 
ttons  conducive  to  the  pei  sonal  or 
political  happiness  of  a  nation.  But« 
setting  aside  these  considerations, 
there  is  no  clear  and  direct  evidence 
that  in  the  former  periods  of  our  hi- 
story parliaments  were  annual ;  and 
all  could  not  vote  at  a  time  whbn 
nearly  all  the  lower  classes  were  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  villains  or  the 
slaves  of  the  great  land-holders. 

The  argument  from  history',  there^ 
fore,  in  support  of  this  extreme  par- 
liamentary reform,  in  no  point  of 
view  deserves  much  notice  or  re- 
spect :  let  us  therefore  attend  to  the 
other  argument  by  which  this  plan 
is  supported.  It  was  often  con* 
tended  by  Mr.Cobbett  and  the 
-other  advocates  for  paritamentary 
reform,  that  she  peviple  had  a  right 
to  this  reform  ;  that  everj  person 
paying  taxes  had  a  right  to  votc^ 
for  reprcsenutives ;  but  it  is  obvious 
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this  doctrine  ihust  be  modified  in 
some  degree  ;  and  is  in  part  modi« 
fied  by  those  who  advocate  it  in  the 
most  determined  manner ;  for  not 
even  Mr.  Cobbett  contends  thafvro- 
men,  insane  persons,  criminals,  or 
persons  under  age,  though  they  pay 
taxes,  ought  to  vote  for  representa- 
tives* 1?  asked  why  the  privilege 
should  not  extend  to  themi  he  would 
probably  reply,  Because  it  would 
not  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
that  it  should  be  so.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  right  must  be  limited, 
and  in  fact  created,  by  what  is  for 
the  public  good ;  and  that,  unless 
annual  parliaments  and  universal 
suffrage  can  "be  proved  to  be  for  the 
public  good,  the  arguments  drawn 
from  former  periods  of  our  his- 
tory, and  from  the  alleged  right 
•f  all  who  pay  taxes  to  be  repre-' 
sented  in  parliament,  are  not  worth 

rnsh. 

We  must  therefore  close  with  ^e 
strong  hold  of  the  reformers :  ihey 
maintain,  that  if  the  members  of  the 
kouse  of  commons  were  chosen  an- 
nuallvi  and  by  all  the  people  (with 
the  exceptions  above  stated),  they 
would  be  more  intelligent,  more 
pure,  and  consequently  better  able 
and  more  disposed  to  legislate  solely 
for  the  good  of  the  nation. 

Let  us  see,  what  this  takes  for 
granted.  It  takes  for  granted,  in 
die  first  place,  that  the  great  mass 
cf  the  people  are  so  enlightened  and 
pure,  that  they  would  select  much 
more  pure  and  enlightened  members 
than  at  present  sit  in  the  house  of 
commons ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
jthat  of  all  the  great  questions  that 
come  before  parliament,  the  people 
ate  adequate  judees  I  for^accordiug 
to  the  plan  of  reform»  the  constitu- 
ents are  to  instruct  thei-r  members, 
and  the  latter  on  all  points  are  to 
loUow  these  instructions. 

Bat  erea  graoting  that  tbe  people 


were  sincerely  and  aniiously  desi- 
rous to  select  only  such  members  as 
were  pore  and  enlightened, — can  it 
be  believed,  that  the  people  in  thit 
country  are  in  such  a  state  of  infor- 
mation, as  to  enable  them  to  make 
such  an  election  ?  Let  us,  however, 
suppose  a  honise  of  commons  chosen 
in  this  manner :  what  would  be  the 
consequence  if,  instead  of  delibera- 
ting, and  acting  on  their  own  cool, 
comprehensive  deliberation,  thei»' 
votes  and  proceedings  were  in  all- 
important  cases  to  he  directed  by 
tne  orders  of  their  constituents* 
They  would,  indeed,  be  dien  the* 
real  representatives  of  the  people  ; 
and  we  imagine  that  this  word  n- 
presentation  has  had  the  effect  of 
blinding  the  over-zealous  advocates 
for  reform  to  all  the  evils  and  dis- 
advantages that  would  result  from 
it. 

The  mode  in  which  the  members 
of  the  house  of  commons  are  chosen 
is  comparatively  of  little  impor- 
tance, provided  they  perform  their 
duty.  In  fact,  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion is  of  importance  only  so  far  as 
it  may  secure  an  enlightened  and 
patriotic  assembly.  That  the  mode 
proposed  by  the  reformers  would 
render  the  members  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  their  constituents,  and 
would  in  fact  reduce  the  nation  to 
the  state  of  being  governed,  in 
many  cases,  by  the  people,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  But  it  may  well 
be  doubted,  whether  under  this  go- 
vernment the  people  themselves 
would  prosper  and  be  happy.  A 
house  of  commons  composed  of 
men  of  talents,  information,  zeal, 
and  patriotism,  actuated,  as  little 
as  human  nature  would  allow  us  to 
expect,  by  any  other  motives  than 
a  desire  to  study  and  promote  the 
public  good, — is  the  kind  of  as- 
sembly that  would  most  benefk 
the  nation;  andean  it  be  believed 
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that  such  an  asseznUy  could  exist 
if  its  members  were  chosen  an* 
tiuall^  by  the  people  at  large,  and 
if  their  voles  and  conduct  were  to 
be  under  the  control  of  their  consti- 
tuents ?  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  house 
of  commons,  as  at  present  elected 
and  constituted,  is  not  such  an  as- 
sembly as  we  have  described ;  but 
tf  the  choice  must  be  made,  we 
should  undoubtedly  prefer  its  pre- 
sent mode  of  election  and  frame, 
to  an  assembly  chosen  annually  by 
universal  suffrage. 

The  ultra-relormers  regard  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform 
as  of  such  vital  importance,  that 
they  never  exert  their  zeal  or  eflForts 
in  support  of  the  reform  of  any 
abuse  not  connected  with  that 
which  they  maintain  exists  in  the 
representation  of  the  people ;  and 
yet  there  are  many  abuses  and  im- 
perfections which  have  crept  into 
the  admiuistration  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, in  almost  all  its  brai^ches, 
the  reform  of  which  ought  to  be  an 
object  of  interest  and  importance 
with  all  parties* 

The  first  subject  we  shall  mention 
relates  to  our  laws  in  general,  and 
our  criminal  code  in  particular. 
During  the  last  session  that  lord 
Stanhope  sat  ih  the  house  of  lords, 
he  moved  for  and  obtained  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  tlie  Statute-book.  When  it  is 
considered,  that  the  statutes  of  the 
realm  are  so  voluminous  and  com*> 
plicated,  and  many  of  them  so  con- 
tradictory, that  the  most  indefati- 
gable and  experienced  lawyers,  on 
many  points,  cannot  tell  what  the 
law  actually  is ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  inquiry  proposed 
by  lord  Stanhope  was  imperiously 
called  for,  and  must  have  done 
good ;  and  yet  since  his  death  the 
subjea  has  been  dropped*    The 


mode  of  conducting  the  ioqiury 
mi^t  admit  of  some  difference  of 
opmion,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  re* 
forming  the  Statute-book,  it  seems 
to  us,  with  respect  to  the  latter  ob« 
ject,  that  all  the  obsolete  statutes 
should  be  expunged :  that  such  as  are 
obscure  should  l>e  rendered  plain; 
such  as  are  loose  and  indefinite 
should  be  rendered  precise ;  such  as 
are  contradictory  should  he  recon- 
ciled ;  and  such  as  are  framed  in  re- 
lation to  a  state  of  society  no  longer 
existing,  should  be  adapted  to  the 
present  time.  This  ought  to  be  done 
certainly :— perhaps  more ;  perbs^ 
tlie  Statutes  should  all  be  classed 
under  distinct  heads ;  each  divi- 
sion prefaced  by  an  exposition  of 
the  general  principles  on  which  it 
rested ;  and  die  whole  statutes  pre- 
fixed by  a  clear,  simple,  and  diort 
exposition  of  the  grand  principles 
and  objects  of  law. 

Closely  connected  with  tliis  sub* 
ject  is  the  reform  of  our  criminal 
law.  Towards  this  mo^t  humane, 
and  not  less  wise  and  politic  object, 
sir  Samuel  Romilly  has  been  direct- 
ing the  pow^ers  of  his  vigorous  and 
enlightened  mind,  and  the  zeal  of 
his  benevolent  heart, for  some  jroorss 
but  most  unaccountably  he  has  ex« 
perienced  considerable  opposition, 
and  yet  the  facts  on  which  he  builds 
his  arguments  are  notorious.  It  is 
notorious  that  our  criminal  law,  by 
its  very  severity,  defeats  its  own  ob* 
ject ;  and  that  so  long  as  the  law 
affixes  a  capiul  piinisliment  to  those 
crimes  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world  do  not  deserve,  and  for  all 
the  purposes  of  punishment  do  not 
require  ic,-^Ksither  the  persons  suf- 
fering from  them  will  allow  the 
criminals  to  go  entirely  without 
punishment,  or  the  administrators 
of  the  law  will  acquit  them,  or  pro* 
nounce  a  lighter  pnnisbnieAt  tbaii 
the  btw  .kwards»-«4WtwithstaQAig 

they 
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xhey  thus  act  contnu^  to  the  oaths 
bjr  which  they  are  bound. 

The  state  of  our  prisons,  also^ 
calls  for  the  interference  and  reform 
of  government.  B7  the  reports  to 
the  house  of  comijoons,  as  well  as 
by  other  inquiries,  it  is  ascertained 
that  our  piisons,  instead  of  correct- 
ing and  amending  those  who  are 
committed  to  them,  in  too  many 
instances  convert  the  young  and 
timid  criminal  into  the  hardened 
profligate,  by  exposing  him  to  the 
society  of  the  most  abandoned  of 
the  human  species.  Indeed,  an  un- 
candid  person,  when  he  reflects  on 
the  state  ofourkwsand  ourprisons^ 
— on  the  encouragement  given  to 
gaming  and  drunkenness  by  the  lot- 
tery, and  the  law  relating  to  public 
houses  and  spirituous  liquors,  and 
on  the  plan  pursued  by  the  police, 
of  enticing  10  crime  for  the  sake  of 
the  reward,— would  be  disposed  to 
allege,  ih^t  die  object  of  our  govern- 
ment was  not  to  prevent,  but  to  en- 
courage vice ;  and  that  they  found 
a  satisfaction  in  punishing  crime. 
The  truth  is,  that  all  governments 
are  averse  to  change  i  and  that  the 
French  revolution,  among  the  other 
evils  to  which  it  gave  birth,  has 
strengthened  this  aversion  to  an  in- 
credible degree. 

Of  inferior  consequence  are  the 
reforms  that  might  and  ought  to 


be  effected  in  the  financial  depart- 
ment of  government.  These  we 
shall  notice  very  briefly,  and  only 
the  most  important.  In  the  first 
place,  the  taxes  might  be  simpli- 
fied :  the  taxes,  as  at  present  laid 
on,  give  government  great  influ- 
ence, by  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  their  collection,  and  are 
collected  at  a  very  considerable  ex- 
pense. One  tax,  on  income,  if  rated 
fairly  and  impartially,  would  be  col- 
lected  with  comparatively  little  ex- 
pense— would  almost  annihilate  the 
influence  of  government  in  this  re- 
spect— would  be  less  harassing  and 
oppressive,  and  would  be  equally 
productive.  In  the  second  place, 
tlie  business  in  die  public  offices  is 
not  conducted  with  that  regularity, 
and  in  that  efficient  and  oeconom ic.nl 
manner,  in  which  it  might  be,  and 
in  which  it  would  be  if  the  nation 
were  not  the  paymaster.  Lastly, 
the  accounts  of  the  nation  are  not 
kept  on  the  most  improved  plan ; 
tallies  are  slill  used  in  the  exche- 
quer 1  And  even  in  the  other  of- 
fices there  is  a  complication,  want 
of  method,  and  obscurity,  which, 
while  they  prevail,  must  render  it 
by  no  means  a  difficult  matter  for 
tliose  who  are  disposed  to  cheat  the 
public  to  do  it  without  detection, 
and  consequently  with  impunity. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Proceedings  in  Scotland  rrspecting  Borough  Fiefomtf  with  an  introductory 
Account  of  the  State  of'  Rtpnseatation  in  that  part  of'  the  United  Kingr 


dam. 

IT  Fs  the  duty  of  the  annalist  and 
historian  not  merely  to  narrate 
events,  but  also  to  a£Ford  such  ex- 
planation  and  instruction  to  their 
'     1817. 


readers  as  will  enable  them  to  un- 
derstand thoie  events  thoroughly, 
and  to  see  them  in  all  their  bear- 
ings, relations,  and  consequences, 
S       •  in 
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in  all  cases  where  such  explanation 
or  instruction  can  be  deemed  neces* 
sary  or  requisite.  In  the  notices 
which  we  have  given  in  this  and 
former  volumes  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings and  views  of  those  who 
wished  to  bring  about  a  reform  in 
parliament,  we  did  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  tin  explanation 
of  the  present  state  of  the  represen- 
tation in  England  ;  because,  though 
all  the  varieties  of  the  rights  of 
franchise  and  the  mode  of  electing 
members  in  the  different  cities  and 
boroughs  may  not  be  generally 
known,  y€t  we  could  not  suppose 
that  any  of  our  readers  were 
ignorant  of  the  broad  facts  that 
some  of  the  most  populous  and 
important  places,  such  as  Man- 
chester, Birminghami  and  Shef- 
field, are  unrepresented  ;  and  that 
in  places  which  are  represented, 
the  members  are  chosen  by  the 
householders  at  large,  or  by  free- 
men or  burgesses,  varying  in  num- 
ber from  some  hundreds  to  one 
or  two. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  the 
representation  in  Scotland,  how- 
ever,  the  case  is  very  diflFerent,  We 
have  often  had  occasion  to  notice 
the  ignorance  and  prejudice  which 
prevail  in  England  on  the  subject 
of  Ireland,  its  real  state,  its  capa- 
bility, and  the  condition  and  capa. 
biltty  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  ig- 
norance or  prejudice — not  indeed 
so  great  or  general,  but  certainly 
to  an  extraordinary  and  culpable 
degree,  prevails  among  most  En- 
glishmen with  respeict  to  the  pecu- 
liar laws  of  Scotland— the  mode  of 
administering  them,  and  the  civil 
and  political  constitution  of  that 
country. 

It  will  therefore  be  proper  and 
tt&eful,before  we  detail  the  proceed- 
ings in  Scotland  relative  to  the  bo- 
rough reform,  to  give  a  sketch  of 


the  representation  in  that  portioa  of 
the  united  kingdom. 

The  political  state  of  this  king- 
dom was,  in  ancient  times,  like  to 
that  of  most  others  in  Europe.  The 
lands  were  considered  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  sovereign :  his  barons 
or  vassals  had  territories  parcelled 
out  among  them,  under  the  condi- 
tion of  performing  service  and  fide- 
lity ;  of  supporting  him  in  war,  and 
obeying  him  and  giving  him  coun- 
sel in  peace.  The  lands  were  held 
by  the  barons,  (by  grants  or  char- 
ters from  the  king,  as  original  pro- 
pi  ietor,)  who  were  obliged  to  ap- 
pear in  arms,  when  summoned  by 
him  to  battle,  or  to  attend  him  ia 
parliament^  if  he  stood  in  need  of 
their  assistance,  in  making  laws  or 
imposing  taxes.  Taxes  vere  in  those 
days  granted  duly  upon  particular 
occasions,  such  as  the  redemption 
of  tlie  sovereign  if  a  prisoner,  the 
payment  of  the  dowry  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  or  the  expense  attending 
the  making  his  eldest  son  a  knight. 
To  attend  parliament  was  then  ac« 
counted  a  duty,  and  a  mark  of  the 
subjection  of  a  feudal  vassal.  It  was 
always  accompanied  with  mach  ex- 
pense, and  of  course,  if  possible, 
avoided. 

As  the  king  parcelled  out  his 
lands  among  the  barons,  so  did 
they  among  their  inferiors  and  de- 
pendants, under  conditions  similar 
to  those  which  were  imposed  upon 
themselves  by  the  sovereign.  The 
barons  had  also  their  baron-courts, 
in  imitation  of  the  parliament  of  the 
kingdom,  at  which  their  vassals 
were  obliged  to  appear,  and  where 
they  sat  and  acted  as  judges  and  le^ 
gislarors  within  the  territories  of 
tlieir  lord. 

A  great  while  after  the  union,  it 
became  a  practice  in  Scotland,  for 
the  sake  of  acquiring;  politicsd  in- 
fiucncc,  to  convey  a  freehold  estate 

to 
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to  a  friend  by  fair  titles  ♦,  but  either 
under  a  back-bond»  or  obligation  in 
honour,  to  re-convey  and  to  use  it 
for  the  grantor's  advantage.  To 
put  a  stop  to  this,  the  trust  oath,  or 
oath  of  possession,  was  framed  $ 
which  may  be  put  by  a  freeholder 
to  any  one  who  claims  a  right  to 
vote,  either  at  an  election  for  a 
member  of  parliament,  or  at  mak- 
ing, up  the  roll  of  the  freeholders 
ofthe  county  j  and  if  refused  to  be 
taken  and  subscribed,  the  name  of 
the  person  refusing  is  to  be  struck 
oS  from  the  roll  or  list  of  free- 
holders. This  oath,  however,  does 
not  put  an  end  to  fictitious  qualifi- 
cations. The  most  usual  ways  of 
framing  them  were  the  following  f : 
A  proprietor  first  feued  out  the 
lands,  upon  which  he  meant  to  make 
ttie qualification,  to  some  friend; 
hethen  alienated  the  superiorities  in 
fee,  life-rent  or  wadset,  to  the  per- 
sons whom  he  wished  to  entitle  to 
vote;  after  whi;h  the  friends,  to 
whom  he  had  feued  out  the  lands, 
re-disposed  them  to  him  ;  and  thus 
he  gave  away  the  bare  superiority 
only.  This  act  was  legal  in  ap- 
pearance, because  the  law  of  Scot- 
land allows  a  man  to  alienate  the 
superiority,  provided  he  retains  the 
propsny  in  his  lands  X  ;  and  it  en- 
titles the  person  holding  the  supe- 
riority to  a  right  to  vote.  But  in 
this  respect  it  was  illegal ;  because 


the  persons  receiving  such  superio- 
rities were  understood,  in  honour, 
to  restore  the  qualifications  when 
required ;  which  transaction  is  done 
in  a  way  so  as  not  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  voter  to  disturb  the 
titles  of  the  real  proprietor,  and  to 
vote  under  his  influence. 

The  court  of  session,  in  the  course 
ofthe  questions  which  arose  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  election 
in  1768,  besides  putting  the  trust- 
oath,  allowed  several  interrogato- 
ries to  be  put  to  those  who  claimed 
a  right  to  vote,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action. Whether  the  claimant  had 
been  solicited  to  accept  of  the  qua- 
lification, and  if  it  was  not  given 
merely  to  create  a  vote  ?  Whether 
any  thing  had  been  truly  paid  for 
it,  or  was  truly  and  bona  fide  to  be 
paid  ?  Who  defrayed  the  expense 
of  making  the  conveyances,  &c. 

To  such  questions  several  per- 
sons who  had  taken  the  trust  oath 
refused  to  reply,  and  their  names 
were  for  that  reason  struck  oflF  the 
rolls  of  free-holders.  But  the  de- 
cisions of  the  house  of  sessions  were 
reversed,  upon  the  same  questions 
being  brought  by  appeal  before  the 
house  of  lords.  It  would  seem  that 
the  house  of  lords,  having  then  con- 
sidered the  trust  oath  as  the  only 
test  of  possession  allowed  by  law, 
and  that  it  exceeded  their  powers 


•  It  never  was  a  practice  to  convey  the  property  of  a  freehold  estate,  only  the  su- 
periority, as  after  mentioned.  The  law,  as  to  the  trust-oath,  made  no  difference  in 
the  mocle,  but  only  obliged  the  parties  to  rely  upon  the  understood  point  of  honour, 
instead  of  a  promise,  or  back  bond,  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  vote,  and  as  to 
the  restoration  of  the  superiority  when  required. 

f  A  more  usual  way  was,  for  a  proprietor  to  convey  the  whole  lands,  both  property 
and  saperiority,  to  a  friend ;  which  friend  first  reconveyed  the  property  baclc  to  the 
owner,  and  then  parcelled  out  the  superiorities  and  conveyed  them  to  the  persons 
who  were  meant  to  have  votes :  this  way  was  preferred,  as  avoiding  any  direct  trans- 
action betwixt  the  known  owner  and  the  new  voter. 

t  On  the  contrary,  a  man  cannot  alienate  the  superiority  alone,  except  it  appears 
that  he  is  not  then  possessed  of  the  property ;  and  hence  arose  the  various  devices  to 
alienate,  in  appeariuice,  the  property,  previous  to  splitting  the  superiorities. 

S  2  as 
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as  a  court  of  justice  to  adopt  any 
other  mode  of  proof,  this  was  under- 
stood to  be  law :  till  at  last,  on  the 
reviewof  two  questions  by  the  house 
of  lords,  of  a  like  nature,  different 
principles  were  adopted.  In  the 
cases  of  the  honourable  William 
Elphinstone  against  John  Camp- 
bell, esq.  and  others,  SOth  of  April 
1787»and  of  sir  William  Forbes  and 
others  against  sir  John  Macpher- 
sou,  19th  of  April  1791,  it  was  de- 
cided, "  That  special  interrogato- 
ries might  lie  put  to  those  who 
*  claimed  a  right  to  vote ;  and  if,  be- 
sides taking  the  tnisft  oath,  they  re- 
fused to  reply,  or  if  from  their  re- 
plies the  transaction  appeared  to  be 
simulate  and  the  vote  fictitious,  the 
claimant  ought  to  be  rejected.** 

It  was  then  laid  down  by  the 
court  to  be  the  law  of  Scotland, 
which  it  certainly  is,  "That  the 
proprietor  of  a  mere  right  of  supe- 
riority, which  entitles  nim  only  to 
a  penny  Scots  yearly,  is  a  free- 
holder, if  he  be  fairly  holder  and 
E>ssessor  of  that  interest  in  the 
nds,  such  as  it  be*;  but  if,  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  vote,  one  per- 
son shall  only  in  appearance  give 
to  another  a  right  of  superiority, 
—while  the  receiver  is  bound  in  ho- 
nour to  vote  either  for  him  or  his 
friend,  and  not  to  disturb  the  titles 
of  the  grantor, — ^in  such  a  case, 
then,  is  a  fraud  committed  against 
the  law,  which  may  be  investigated 
in  the  same  way  with  any  other 
question  of  the  same  kind." 

The  number  of  voters  in  several 


counties  in  Scotland  is  not  greater 
than  in  many  of  the  rotten  boroughs 
in  England. 

According  to  the  laws  of  elec- 
tion in  Scotland,  when  the  number 
of  votes  is  equal,  the  preses  or  chair- 
man gives  the  casting  vote. 

With  respect  to  the  Scotch  bo- 
roughs,—** by  an  act  of  the  Scotch 
parliament  passed  in  1706,  and 
which  was  afterwards  engrossed  in 
the  treaty  of  union^  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh is  allowed  to  elect  one  com- 
missioner or  representative  to  serve 
in  parliament ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
boroughs,  which  are  divided  into 
fourteen  districts,  ai-e  empowered  to 
send  one  to  each  district. 

Formerly  the  counsellors  and 
magistrates  of  the  royal  boroughs 
in  Scotland  were  elected  annually, 
by  a  poll  of  the  burgesses,  as  they 
were  in  England,  agreeable  to  the 
principles  of  our  constitution  ;  but, 
by  an  act  of  1469,  this  mode  was 
altered,  and  the  old  council  or- 
dered annually  to  choose  the  new 
one  ;  both  of  which  united  to  elect 
the  office-bearers  and  magistrates : 
but  the  directions  of  the  statute 
have  never  been  exactly  attended 
to  ;  there  is  now  no  precise  rule  for 
the  election  of  the  council  and  ma- 
gistrates of  the  royal  boroughs  ge- 
nerally ;  each  borough  claiming  its 
own  political  institution. 

The  form  of  proceeding  at  the 
election  of  the  representatives  of  the 
fourteen  districts  of  these  boroughs 
is  this : — the  sheriff, on  receiving  the 
writ,  indorses   on  it  the   date  on 


•  That  18,  provided  ihe  lands,  of  which  he  appeared  to  be  superior,  are  of  a  certain 
value.  The  law  meant  to  gire  a  right  to  vote  to  every  man  who  bad  huids  which 
had  been  valued  at  400/^  Scots  in  the  tax  -rolK,  Now  amy  man  is  allowed  to  vote  who 
is  superior  of  such  an  estate,  though  he  draws  but  a  penny  or  any  nominal  teu :  but 
if  a  case  can  be  imagined  of  a  person's  drawing  a  feu  duty  of  1000/.  a  year  fnim  lands 
valued  at  only  800/.  Scots,  that  would  not  give  him  a  vote.  The  right  to  vote  is  fixed 
by  the  value  of  the  lands  themselves  over  which  a  man  has  a  superiority,  and  not  by 
the  value  «f  the  feu  duty  which  the  superior  draws  irom  the  lands. 

which 
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which  it  came  to  hand;  he  then 
makes  out  a  precept  to  every  bo* 
rough  within  his  jurisdictioiif  re* 
quiring  them  to  elect  a  commis- 
sioner to  meet  at  the  presiding  bo- 
rough of  the  district,  there  to  assist 
ia  electing  a  burgess  to  serve  in 
parliament.  These  precepts  must 
be  delivered  by  the  sheri£F  tp  the 
.chif^f  magistrate  residing  in  the  bo- 
rough within  four  days  after  re- 
ceiving the  writ,  under  the  penalty 
of  100/.  sterling  for  each  offence. 

Under  a  like  penalty  the  chief 
magistrates  must  indorse  upon  the 
precept  the  date  of  its  delivery  ; 
andy  wiihin  two  days,  must  c^ill  a 
meeting  of  the  council  of  the  bo- 
rough, to  fix  a  day,  at  the  distance 
of  at  least  two  free  days,  for  the 
election  of  a  commissioner  or  dele- 
gate, to  go  to  the  head  borough  to 
vote  at  the  election  of  a  member 
for  the  district.  The  council  meet- 
ing for  tbis  election  then  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  sign  the  as- 
surance;  the  town-clerk  then  takes 
an  oaUi  against  bribery,  and  swears 
to  make  a  faithful  return.,  The 
votes  being  then  put,  the  clerk  is 
ordered  to  draw  up  a  commission 
to  the  person  who  has  a  majority, 
and  to  sign  and  affix  to  it  tlie  com- 
mon seal  of  the  borough. 

The  commissioners  from  the 
different  boroughs,  being  thus  cho- 
sen, meet  at  the  presiding  or  head 
borough  of  the  district,  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  tisu  of  the 
writ ;  or,  if  that  should  fill  on  a 
Sunday,  on  the  day  following,  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon.  The  commissioner 
from  the  presiding  borough  then 
administers  to  the  clerk  of  his  own 
borough,  who  is  also  clerk  of  the 
meeting,  an  oath  against  bribery, 
and  that  he  shall  make  a  faithful 
retUm. 


^  According  to  the  laws  of  elcA^ 
tionin  Scouand,  when  the  vote^ 
are  eqjual,  the  casting  vote,  rests 
with  the  delegate  for  the  returning 
borough. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  ac% 
count  of  the  law  of  Scotland  with 
respect  to  the  authority  which  the 
royal  boroughs  have  of  selecting  re- 

{>resenutives  to  serve  them  in  par- 
lament,  and  the  manner  in  which  . 
the  delegates  or  commissioners  are 
chosen  and  sent  to  the  presiding 
borough,  to  proceed  to  such  elec- 
tion, we  shall  now  give  the  names  , 
of  the  boroughs  which  compose  the 
district^.  As,  however,  Edinburgh 
is  not  included  in  these  districts, 
and  the  mode  of  election  there  dif- 
fers from  that  prescribed  to  the  di- 
strict boroughs,  it  will  be  proper,  in 
the  first  place,  to  notice  it. 
-  The  mode  of  proceeding  at  the 
election  of  the  member  of  parlia^ 
ment  for  this  city  is  extremely  sim- 
ple ;  the  right  of  election  being  in 
the  whole  magistrates  and  council, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  united« 
The  clerk  (although  perhaps  belies 
under  no  strict  necessity  by  statute 
to  dp  so)  usually  takes  the  oath 
against  bribery,  and  to  make  a 
faithful  return. 

The  whole  is  settled  in  a  gene- 
ral but  rather  inaccurate  way  by 
an  act  of  the  6tli  of  queen  Ann, 
c.  6. 5.  *•  The  sheriflp  of  the  shire  of 
Edinburgh  shall,  on  the  receipt  of 
the  writ  directed  to  him,  forthwith 
direct  his  precept  to  the  lord  pro- 
vost of  Edinburgh,  to  cause  a  bur- 
gess to  be  elected  for  that  cityj  and 
on  the  receipt  of  such  precept,  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  shall  elect  their 
member;  and  their  common  clerk 
shall  certify  his  name  to  the  sheriff 
of  Edinburgh,  who  shall  annex  it  to 
bb  writ,  and  return  it." 

The    council    by     whom    the 
S  3  member 
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Member  is  elected  consists  of  a 
provost,  four  bailies,  dean  of  guild, 
treasurer,  old  prorost,  four  old 
bailies,  old  dean  of  guild,  old  trea- 
surer, three  merchant  counsellors, 
two  trades  counsellors,  six  ordinary 
council  deacons,  and  eight  extra- 
ordinary council  deacons." 

District  1st  comprises  Ding- 
wall, Dornoch,  Wick,  Kirkwall, 
and  Tain. 

District  2d  comprises  Fortfose, 
Inverness,  Nairn,  and  FoYres. 

District  Sd  comprises  Elgin, 
Banflf,  Cullen,  Kintore,  and  In- 
Verury. 

District  ^th  comprises  Aberdeen, 
Montrose,  Brechin,  Aberbrothick, 
and  Inverbervie. 

District  5th  comprises  Perth, 
Dundee,  St.  Andrews,  Cupar,  and 
Forfar. 

District  6th  comprises  Craill,  Kil- 
Tenney,  Anstruther  Easter,  Anstru- 
ther  Wester,  and  Pittenweem. 

District  7th  comprises  Kinghom, 
Dysart,  Kfrkaldy,  and  Bruntisland. 

Disttict  8th  comprises  Stirling, 
Inverkeithing,  Dumfermline,  Cul- 
Toss,  and  Queensferry. 

District  9th  comprises  Ruther- 

flen,  CJlasgow,  Renfrew,  and  Dum- 
arton. 

District  10th  comprises  Jedburgh, 
Dunbar,  North  Berwick,  Lauder, 
and  Haddington. 

District  11th  comprises  Peebles, 
Linlithgow,  Selkirk,  and  Lanark. 

District  12th  comprises  Dum- 
fries, Kircudbright,  Annan,  Loch- 
xnaben,  and  Sanquhar. 

District  13th  comprises  White- 
horn,  New  Galloway,  Stranraer, 
and  Wigton. 

District  14th  comprises  Irvine, 
Rothsay,  and  Inverary,  Campbell. 
town  and  Ayr. 

In  order  to  render  this  account 
of  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland 


more  completeand  satis&ctoryy  and 
a  proper  introduction  to  our  narra- 
tive of  the  proceedings  which  took 
place'  in  that  country  relative  to 
borough  reform,  it  will  be  proper 
to  subjoin  the  following  statements 
res  peeling  the  courts  of  royal  bo- 
roughs, and  the  convention  of  royal 
boroughs. 

"  Courts  of  Rotal Boroughs. 
—The  powers  of  jurisdiction  vested 
in  the  magistrates  of  cities  and  of 
royal  boroughs  are  somewhat  stmi* 
lar  to  those  of  the  sheriff's  but  are 
subject  to  the  review  of  the  sheriff 
court.  The  dean  of  guild  court 
has  lost  considerably  or  its  former 
importance;  being  formerly  au- 
thorized to  decide  in  all  causes  be- 
tween merchants,  and  between  mer- 
chant and  mariner.  Its  office  at 
present  is,  to  take  care  that  build- 
ings within  the  city  or  burgh  are 
carried  on  according  to  law;  that 
encroachments  be  not  made  fn  the 
public  streets ;  to  judge  in  disputes 
between  conterminous  proprietors; 
to  consider  the  state  of  buildings, 
whether  they  be  in  a  safe  condition, 
or  whether  they  threaten  damage 
to  those  dwelling  in  them  or  to  the 
neighbourhood,  irom  their  ruinous 
state  J  and  to  grant  warrant  for  re- 
pairing, pulling  down,  or  rebuilding 
them,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  case.  The  royal  bo- 
roughs of  Scotland  also  form,  as  it 
were,  a  commercial  parliament, 
which  meets  once  a  year  at  Edin- 
burgh, consisting  of  a  representa- 
tive from  each  borotxgh,  to  consult 
upon  the  good  of  the  whole.  Upon 
the  establishment  of  royal  boroughs, 
which  took  place  about  t'te  8th  or 
9th  century,  the  judgments  of  the 
magistrates  of  these  boroughs  were 
made  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
chamberlain  of  Scotland,  and  tlie 
court  of  the  four  boroughs,  the 
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/tfTM  quahmr  iufgorum*    This  court 
was  composed  of  certain  burgesses 
from  the  towns  of  Edinburgh,  Stir- 
ling, Berwick,  and  Roxburgh,*  who 
were  appointed  to  meet  annually  at 
Haddinjtt^n,  to  deliberate  and  de- 
termine in  ail  matters  respecting  the 
common  welfare  of  the  royal  bo- 
TOOfrhs.     Upon  the  suppression  of 
the  office  of  chamberlain,  the  power 
which  he  possessed,  and  chat  of  the 
imria  quaiucr  htrgomm^  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  convention  of  royal 
boroughs.     This  court  was  consti- 
tuted in  the  reign  of  James  III.  and 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Inver- 
keithing;   but  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  met  earlier  than  1 552.    Since 
that  period,  its  constitution  has  been 
considerably  altered,  not  only. by 
sundry  acts  of  parliament,  but  also 
bf  its  own  decrees.    At  present, 
the  convention  meets  annually  at 
Edinburgh,  and  consists  of  two  de- 
puties hovci  each  borough.     The 
lord  provost  of  Edinburgh  is  per- 
petoal  preses,  and  the  city  clerks  of 
£dinburgh  are  clerks  to  the  con- 
vention.    It   commonly    sits  four 
days.     From  the  institution  of  the 
tmift  of  four  h^roughiy  the  powers  of 
the  convention  may  in  part  be  col- 
lected.    They  chiefly  respect  the 
establishment  of  regulations  respect- 
ing trade  and  manufactures;  and 
K>  tills  e£fect  the  convention  has  es- 
tablished, and  from  time  to  time  re- 
newed anicles  of  stable  contract 
with  the  town  of  Campveref .    As 
the  royal  boroughs  pay  a  sixth  part 
of  the  sum  imposed  as  a  land-tax 
upon  the  counties  of  Scotland,  the 
convention  is  empowered  to  consi- 
der the  state  of  trade  and  revenues 
m  the  individual  boroughs,  and  to 


assess  their  respective  proportions 
according  to  their  abilities.  This 
court  also  has  been  in  use  to  exa- 
mine the  conduct  of  magistrates  in 
the  administration  of  the  borough 
revenues,  although  this  property 
falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  exchequer;  and  to  give 
sanction,  upon  particular  occasions, 
to  the  town  council  of  boroughs,  to 
alienate  a  part  of  the  borough  estate. 
The  convention  likewise  considers 
and  arranges  the  political  setts  or 
constitutions  of  the  different  bo- 
roughs, and  regulates  matters  con- 
cerning elections  brought  before 
them." 

From  this  explanation  of  the  state 
of  representation  in  Scotland,  it  is 
evident  that  in  no  part  of  it  are  the 
members  returned  to  the  house  of 
commons  by  the  people  at  large,  or 
even  by  those  classes  of  the  people 
which  in  most  of  the  boroughs  of 
England  enjoy  the  right  of  election. 
It  is  rather  surprising  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Scotch  to  obtain  a 
more  extended  and  pure  right 
of  choosing  their  representatives 
should  not  have  been  more  frequent 
and  urgent.  About  thirty  years 
ago,  indeed,  this  subject  attracted 
considerable  attention  and  created 
deep  and  general  interest  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  the  efforts  at  reform  were 
then  of  no  avail. 

About  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution,— when  the 
whole  of  Britain  was  agitated  and 
almost  convulsed  wi^h  the  violent 
doctrines  respecting  the  origin  and 
nature  of  government,— mere  bo- 
rough reform  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  in  Scotland  as  an  object 
so  limited  in  its  nature,  and  so  to- 


*  When  Berwick  and  Roxbur|[h  were  taken  by  the  English,  Lanark  and  linlith* 
gow  were  subttitutetf  in  their  place, 
f  MaitIaod*s  History  of  £dmburgh. 
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tally  inadequate  to  answer  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  active  and 
zealous  reformers,  as  well  as  so  far 
short  of  what  they  deeritd  their 
rieht,  and  necessary  to  the  welfare 
ofthe  state,  that  they  did  not  con. 
descend  to  pay  it  any  attention. 
After  this  period  the  question  seems 
to  have  sunk  into  forgetfulness : 
nor  is  it  probable  it  would  have 
ever  been  revived,  had  it  not  been 
for  some  accidental  circumstances. 
The  town  council,  as  they  are  call- 
ed^ of  the  boroughs  in  Scotland 
are  to  be  elected  according  to  cer- 
tain forms,  which  aie  expressly  de- 
termined and  pointed  out  by  the 
particular  sstt  or  constitution  of  the 
borough :  if  any  of  these  forms  are 
violated  or  neglected,  the  borough 
becomes  disfranchised.  In  conse- 
quence of  some  neglect  or  violation 
committed  by  the  borough  of  Mon- 
trose, it  lost  its  franchise  and  consti- 
tution :  this  circumstance  gave  great 
spirits  and  hopes  to  those  who  che- 
rished the  idea  of  a  borough  reform 
in  Scotland  ;  and. the  advocates  and 
friends  of  this  cause  in  Montrose 
used  every  eflFort  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  for  that  town  a  new  sett  or 
constitution,  on  more  enlarged,  li- 
beral,  and  pure  principles,  than  the 
one  which  it  had  lost  by  forfeiture. 
The  granting  of  a  new  sett  depended 
upon  the  privy  council,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  that  sett\  but  the  privy 
council  would  not  act  without  the 
advice  of  the  lord  advocate  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  hardly  expected  that 
this  law  officer  would  give  the  privy 
council  advice  consonant  to  the 
wishes  of  the  friends  of  borough  re- 
form. However,  he  did  so:  and  in 
consequence  a  new  sett  was  granted 
to  the  borough  of  Montrose,  which 
extended  the  ri«.ht  of  election  con- 
tiderably,  and  also  gave  to  those 
who  paid  towards  the  town  taxes,  the 
right  of  investigating  the  necessity 


of  raising  them*  and  the  mode  la 
which  they  were  applied. 

This  circumstance  naturally  ele- 
vated the  hopes  and  roused  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  friends  of  borough  re- 
form in  all  parts  of  Scotland ;  and* 
before  the  end  of  the  year  18I7» 
most  of  the  royal  boroughs  them- 
selves had  passed  resolutions  ez« 
pressive  of  their  wish  to  participate 
in  this  reform.  In  all  the  proceeds 
ings  upon  this  subject,  there  was  a 
spirit  of  prudence,  moderation,  and 
calmnet.s,  which  formed  a  strong 
and  pleasing  contrast  to  the  violence 
that  distinguished  the  reformers  in 
Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  advocates 
for  borough  reform  contented  them- 
selves with  pointing  out,  in  a  clear 
and  forcible  manner,  the  injustice 
as  well  as  the  impolicy  of  the  bo- 
rough representation  in  Scotland, 
and  with  staling  explicitly  that  they 
merely  wished  to  alter  that  which 
allowed,  admitted,  and  required 
alteration. 

But,  from  the  account  which  has 
been  given  of  the  mode  of  electing 
the  town  council  in  the  royal  bo- 
roughs of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
powers  which  the  town  council  pd- 
sess,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  in- 
ternal state  of  the  boroughs,  and 
especially  their  financial  concerns, 
must  be  exposed  to  great  mal-ad- 
ministration ;  and  that  therefore  a 
reform  must  be  requisite,  as  well 
as  on  this  account  as  with  respect 
to  representation  in  parliament. 
Those  who  paid  taxes  in  the  bo- 
roughs had  long  complained  that 
they  were  not  permitted  either  to 
controul  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  so  raised,  or  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  those  who  did  expend 
it.  Great  abuses  were  strongly  su« 
spected  to  exist  in  several  of  the  bo- 
roughs on  this  subject,  and  alsQ 
with  regard  to  the  management  of 
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landed  property,  where  the  bo- 
roughs tiappened  to  possess  any. 
It  was  justly  argued,  that  it  was 
a^inst  all  principle  of  right,  and 
totally  at  variance  not  merely  with 
the  spirit  but  also  with  the  practice 
of  the  British  constitution,  to  with- 
hold from  those  who  paid  the  taxes 
all  information  respecting  the  ne- 
cessity of  levying  them,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  laid 
out ;  and  that  Urong  suspicions  of 
mismanagement  must  attach  to 
those  who  refused  to  submit  their 
accounts  to  a  fair,  open,  and  equi- 
table exarrnnation.  Indeed,— when 
It  is  considered  that  the  ministers  of 
the  country,  before  laying  on  any 
tax,  .submit  to  parliament,  and 
through  it  to  the  nation  at  large, 
the  grounds  on  which  they  think 
them  to  be  requisite;  and  that 
every  year  the  mode  in  which  the 
taxes  are  expended  is  given  in  very 
full  and  minute  detail,-— it  seems 
▼ery  .presuming  and  unjust  that 
those  who  had  the  management 
and  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  the 
royal  boroughs  should,  in  the  small- 
est degree  or  in  the  most  indirect 
manner,  raise  objections  to  the  au« 
diting  of  their  accounts. 

About  the  time  when  the  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  borough  of 
Montrose  agitated  the  public  mind 
in  Scotland,  the  afiairs  of  the  bo- 
rough of  Aberdeen  becar.ie  involv- 
ed in  great  difficulties.  It  had  long 
Keen  suspected,  if  not  actually 
known,  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  that  its  revenue  was  laid 
out  in  a  most  imprudent  and  un. 
called  for  manner,  and  that  it  was 


not  equal  to  its  expenditure  :«-*at 
last,  Aberdeen  actually  became  a 
bankrupt ;  and  thus  there  was  a 
practical  exposure  of  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  constitution  of  this 
and  the  other  boroughs  in  Scodand, 
and  a  practical  proof  given  that  re- 
form was  needed,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  management  and  controul  of 
the  revenue  was  concerned.  As, 
while  the  affairs  of  Aberdeen  were 
in  this  embarrassed  state,  the  magi- 
strates for  the  time  being  were  un- 
doubtedly liable  for  its  debts,  no 
one  was  willing  to  become  a  magi- 
strate; and  thus,  the  election  not 
taking  place  on  the  day  fixed  by  the 
constitution  of  the  borough,  the 
charter  is  supposed  to  be  rendered 
null  and  void.  On  the  questicin, 
whether  the  burgesses  in  general 
were  liable  to  make  good  any  defi- 
ciency, if  the  property  of  the  bo» 
rough  should  be  fotmd  not  to  be 
adequate  to  the  full  discharge  of 
its  debts,  the  opinion  of  Scotch 
counsel  was  taken  ;  and  they  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  the  our- 
gesses  were  liable. 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of 
the  efforts  of  the  boroughs  in  Scot- 
land to  obtain  for  themselves  a  more 
extended  and  pure  system  of  repre* 
sentation,  theie  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  result  of  all  the  events  and 
proceedings  which  we  have  just  de- 
tailed, will  be  a  better  management 
of  their  revenue,  and  the  partici- 
pation by  the  burgesses  at  large 
of  the  right  to  select  their  magi- 
strates, and  to  superintend  the  coi> 
cems  of  the  boroughs« 
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Jgkaftd  and  disaffected  State  of  the  CMnir^^^auses  ithick  frudwced  or. 
exatperated  this  Staie'^Distress-^the  Writings  of  Cobbett^^amd  the 
Violence  of  the  Reformers^-^he  Ewflo^mtnt  of  Spies^^Stispension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act, 


AT  the  close  of  the  year  1816, 
the  metropolis  was  thrown 
into  great  alarm  and  apprehension 
by  the  Spa-field  riots ;  the  particu* 
krs  of  which  were  given  in  our  last 
▼olume.    At  the  same  time  it  was 
known  that    many    parts  of   the 
country,  especially  the  manufactu- 
ring di^ricts,— 'Lancashire,  Derby- 
shire, Nottinghamshire,  and  Leices- 
tenhire^— were  in  a  very  disturbed 
state :  in  the  two  last  named  coun- 
ttes>  the  system  of  Luddism  (for  a 
system  it  may  well  be  called,  when 
ks  wonderful  organization  and  the 
secrecy,  perfection,  and  eflfects  with 
which  that  organization  worked  to- 
wards its   most  wicked  and  mis- 
jchievous  ends  are  considered)  had 
assumed  much  more  of  a  political 
aspect  and  tendency  than  it  ever  had 
before.     The   associations    which 
had  been  formed  nt  first  for  the 
sole   pnrpose    of   destroying  ma- 
chinery, and  injuring  those  who 
employed  it,  turned  their  thoughts 
and  plans,  at  least  as  far  as  a  relorm 
in  the  government  of  the  country; 
and  as  no  one  but  the  members  of 
these  associations  knew  the  ties  by 
which  they  were  bound,  the  num- 
bers of  which  they  were  composed, 
the  secret  spring  by  which   they 
could  aU  be  brought  into  action  at 
once,  or  the  real  object  which  they 
had  in  view,  they  could  not  but  be 
regarded  as  of  a  very  alarming  and 
formidable  nature. 

Ther^  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
tnroUed  themselves  undei  this  sy- 


stem of  Luddism^wlien  it  had  thus 
assumed  a  political  character  and 
aimed  at  a  political  obiect»  wha 
felt  no  interest  in  it,  so  long  as  it 
was  confined  to  its  origiaal  plan 
and  purpose.  In  short,  early  in  the 
year  1817,  a  sullen  and  gloomy 
discontent  and  disaffection  spread 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  the  centnd  and  north- 
em  manufacturing  districts;  secret 
meetings  were  held,  and  at  last 
a  large  body  openly  assembled 
between  Derby  and  Nottingham^ 
with  the  desperate  purpose  in  view 
of  redressin?  their  real  or  supposed 
grievances  by  force  of  arms.  At 
and  near  Manchester,,  too,  a  large 
body  of  most  miserable  and  deluded 
people  collected,  provided  each 
with  a  blanket,  with  the  intention 
of  walking  up  to  London,  and  there 
seeking  or  demanding  relief  for 
their  wants. 

Various  causes  h^ve  been  as- 
signed for  the  aeitation  and  disaf- 
fection which  Uius  prevailed  in 
this  part  of  England  f  bar^  in  our 
opmion,  no  single  cause  will  ade- 
quately and  satisfactorily  account 
for  it.  As  cm  ail  other  points  of 
political  dispute,  tlie  disputants 
have  gone  mto  extremes;  each 
party  has  overlooked  every  thing 
in  the  least  unfavourable  to  his  own 
views,  and  fixed  exclusively  on  what 
would  support  them.  Thus  the 
ministers  and  their  adherenu  traced 
the  disaflFection  of  the  populace, 
and  their  violent  and  unlawful  pro- 
ceedings. 
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oeedingSy  entirely  to  the  bad  spirit 
which  was  instilled  into  them  by 
the  writings   of  Cobbett,   and  by 
the  harantjues   and    ni<«chi nations 
of  the   mo-e  zealous  and   violent 
reformers.     Even  the  ardent  and 
mdcfaiigable   zeal  of  major  Cart- 
Wright   (for  no  pt  rson  can  accuse 
him  of  violence,  or   suspect  him 
of  being  a  friend  to  anarchy^  wa^ 
pointed  out  as  one  cause  of  tne  ex- 
tension of  the  disaffection,  and  of 
the  formidable  J.hape  which  it  as- 
sumed ;  because  this  gentleman  in 
his  missionary  tour,  in  the  cause  of 
a  reform  in  parHament,  had  esta- 
blished associations  nearly  over  all 
the  kingdom,  mntually  connected 
and  corresponding  with  one  ano- 
ther.    Ministers  did   not,  indeed, 
accuse  maj-  »r  Cartwright  of  form- 
ing these  societies   for  any  other 
purpose  ihan  his  own  favourite  one ; 
but  they  maintained  that  he  had 
thus  rendered  the  populace  aware 
•of  their  own  numbers  and  strength, 
and  given  an  individuality  of  spirit 
and  a  bond  of  union  to  what  pre- 
vtously  had  been  a  weak  and  dis- 
jointed mass.     The  charges  which 
they  brought  against  Cobbett  and 
the  other  violent  reformers  were 
more  direct  and  serious:  they  ac- 
cused them  of  having  taken  advan- 
tage of  I  he  distresses  of  the  people 
to  goad    them  on    to  treason  and 
rebellion,    by    not  only  preaching 
up  the  most  iniquitous  doctrines, 
but  also  inflaming  their  passions  by 
false  and  unjust  charges  against  the 
government,  as  the  cause  of  their 
distress;  and  agaiubt  aM  men  of  pro-- 
perty  and  respectability,  as  cold  and 
unfeeling  witnesses  of  that  distress, 
and  as  having  also  contributed  to 
it  by  the  support  which  they  gave 
to  the  measures  of  government. 

The  picture  drawn  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  ministers  was  quite  of  an  op- 
posite nature.    According  to  tliem. 


the  populace  in  the  disturb^  di* 
stricts,  and  generally  throughout 
the  kingdom,  were  indeed  sufiering 
under  such  extreme  poverty  an4 
wretchedness,  as  gave  to  their  feel^ 
ings  and  views  an  exasperated  and 
gloomy  cast.  They  even  admitted 
that  in  the  disturbed  districts  the 
populace  were  dissatis€ed  and  dis- 
affected ;  but  not  with  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  they  lived, — their  disaffectfon 
was  turned  entirely  against  the  cor- 
ruptions which  had  crept  into  that 
constitution,  and  the  manner  in 
which  those  laws' had  been  admi- 
nistered:— ^they  wished  for,  they 
aimed  at  no  radical  change  of  the 
constitution: — they  did  not  desire 
to  set  aside  the  operation  of  the 
laws;— they  only  were  anxious  to 
restore  the  constitution  to  its  pris- 
tine purity,  and  to  give  to  the 
laws  that  salutary  character,  and 
that  impartial  administration,  which 
might  secure  them  equal  rights  and 
subsistence  with  the  higher  classes 
of  the  community. 

While  the  populace  were  In  this 
gloomy  and  exasperated  state  of 
feelings  and  views,  and  of  course 
open  to  the  machinations  and  influ- 
ence of  all  who  could  work  upon 
their  passions  and  take  advantage 
of  their  ignorance, — rendered  more 
open  to  be  led  astray  by  these  ex- 
asperated and  gloomy  feelings  and 
views, — the  opponents  of  ministers 
contended  that  spies  were  sent  a- 
mongst  them ;  that  these  spies,  hav- 
ing gained  their  confidence,  taught 
them  to  look  entirely  to  themselves 
forredress ;  •  epresented  government 
as  blind  and  callous  to  their  misery ; 
and  boldly  preached  up  sedition, 
rebellion,  and  treason.  The  organi- 
zation, which  all  admitted  existed 
in  the  disturbed  districts,  and  which 
by  ministers  was  traced  to  the  asso- 
ciations formed  during  the  period 
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©f  La  Idisin,  or  by  the  advice  of 
major  Cartwright  and  the  reform* 
ers,— the  opponents  of  ministers 
asci  ibed  to  the  spies,  who,  travelling 
from  one  part  of  ihe  country  to  ano- 
ther, had  it  in  their  power  to  form  it. 
lliey  also  contended,  that  the  de- 
luded populace  would  not  in  a  sin- 
gle instance  have  proceeded  to  open 
and  violent  measures,  had  they  not 
been  deceived  and  stimulated  to 
them  by  tho5>e  spies; — who,  more- 
over, represented  to  each  part  of  the 
country  into  which  they  travelled, 
lliat  all  the  other  parts  were  ready 
to  join  them,  and  to  all  parts,  that 
London  was  ripe  for  revolt. 

Under  these  opposite  and  contra- 
dictory statements,  it  is  natural  to 
look  for  and  carefully  and  impar- 
tially to  examine  the  tacts  and  evi- 
dence on  which  each  party  rested 
'  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  what  they 
asserted  ;  but  unfortunately  (as  will 
more  fully  and  clearly  appear  in 
our  next  volume,  in  the  debates  on 
the  indemnity  bill),  statements  and 
evidence  diametrically  opposite  and 
quite  contradictory  were  brought 
forward  with  equal  confidence  by 
both  parties.  What  might  have 
been  the  issue  of  a  rigid  and  judi- 
cial sifting  of  this  evidence  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  as  none  was  gone 
into:  it  is  therefore  only  by  exa- 
mining facts  allowed  by  both  par- 
ties, and  attending  to  and  weighing 
probabilities,  that  we  can  in  the 
least  approximate  to  the  truth,  on 
this  most  interesting  and  important 
but  difficult  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  must 
endeavour  to  estimate  the  efifect 
which  Would  necessarily  be  pro- 
duced on  the  feelings  and  views  of 
the  populace,  by  that  state  of  po- 
verty and  misery  into  which,  ac- 
cording to  both  parties,  they  were 
plunged.  This  it  is  easy  to  do ;  a 
populace^  ignorant,— actuated  in  all 


cases  more  by  the  feeliags  of  the 
moment  than  by  the  dictates  of 
prudence  and  judgement,  and  from 
their  ignorance  and  strung  and  un- 
governed  feelings  the  slaves  of 
prejudice,— -would  necessarily  have 
their  minds  still  more  darkened  by 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  as  well 
as  their  feelings  and  prejudices 
\vhetted  to  a  more  acute  and  dan- 
gerous state.  Even  though  they  did 
not  ascribe  their  sufferings  to  any 
particular  cause,  or  trace  it  to  go- 
vernment, yet  the  mere  animal  c/» 
fort  to  shake  them  off,  to  prevent 
themselves  and  their  families  from 
being  starved,  would  give  rise  to 
violent  measures :  but  the  populace 
of  all  countries,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  ignorant^  are  disposed  to 
blame  those  above  them,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  have  the  admini- 
stration of  affairs,  for  all  their  mi- 
sery, even  in  those  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  most  directly  and  clearly 
produced  by  their  own  misconduct* 
Even,  therefore,  tliough  neither  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  nor  the 
harangues  and  machinations  of  the 
violent  reformists,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  machinations  of  spies,  had 
operated  upon  the  populace,  still 
their  own  misery,  acting  upon  their 
ignorance,  exasperated  ieelings,  and 
strong  prejudices,  must  have  ren- 
dered them  dissatisfied  and  disaf- 
fected, and  probably  guilty  of  open 
acts  of  violence  and  tumult. 

In  the  second  place,  all  admit 
that  the  doctrine  of  parliamentary 
reform  had  been  preached  with  most 
zealous  and  ardent  entliusiasm  and 
assiduity  among  the  populace,  not 
only  of  the  disturbed  districts,  but 
also  in  every  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom. But, by  what  arguments  w*ere 
the  necessity  and  benefit  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  supported?  Its  roost 
moderate,  prudent,  and  well-mean- 
ing advocates  Will  not  deny,  tliat 
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ihcf  ascribed  all  the  encroachments 
that  had  been  made  on  the  consti- 
tution,— the  immense  national  debt . 
and  consequent  taxation  under 
which  we  laboured,  the  unchecked 
extravagance  of  ministers,  the  sinc- 
cnre  places  and  overpaid  salaries 
and  pensions, — to  the  want  of  a  par- 
liamentary  reform ;  and  that  they 
taught  the  people,  that  if  they  were 
fairly  and  fully  represented,  these 
things  would  not  be  so.  Now,  even 
(^ranting  that  the  moderate  and  pru- 
dent reformers  did  not  tell  the  po- 
pulace, that  the  evils  which  they 
ascribed  to  the  want  of  a  parlia- 
mentary reform,  were  the  real  and 
only  efficient  causes  of  the  poverty 
and  misery  under  which  they  la- 
boured, could  the  populace. avoid 
tracing  them  to  these  causes  ?  Was 
it  possible  for  them  not  to  draw  the 
inierences,  that  excessive  taxation, 
'  and  extravagance  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  created  the  po- 
verty and  misery  which  they  so  ex- 
quisitely felt ;  and  that,  if  parlia- 
mentary reform  would  remedy  this 
excessive  taxation  and  exti*avagance, 
it  would  also  restore  them  to  suffi- 
ciency and  comfort  ? 

But,  in  the  next  place,  the  popu- 
lace were  taught,  even  by  the  mo- 
derate and  prudent  reformers,  that 
they  must  do  all  for  themselves  in 
tfitf  work  of  reform,  consequently 
in  the  rooting  up  of  excessive  taxa- 
tion and  extravagance,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  rescuing  of  them- 
selves and  families  from  poverty 
and  misery^  This  representation, 
that  government  was  blindly  or  self- 
ishly obstinate  and  callous  to  their 
sufferings,  accompanied  by  the  doc- 
trines that  government  was  the 
cause  of  those  sufferings,  and  could 
remove  them,  and  that  a  reform  of 
parliament  would  be  an  effectual 
remedy,  but  must  be  brought  about 
entirely  by  their  own  exertion^*,  na- 


turally exasperated  them  aga»twt 
government,  and  at  the  same  time 
mduced  them  to  look  forward  and 
prepare  for  compelling  government 
to  do  that  which  they  were  noc  das- 
posed  to  do. 

But  many  of  the  advocates  of 
reform  were  not  so  moderate  or  pru- 
dent in  the  doctrines  they  taught 
the  people.  It  is  candid,  and  easy 
to  suppose,  that  the  misery  of  die 
people  might  be  ascribed  to  causrs 
which  parliamentary  reform  would 
remove,  and  that  they  might  even 
be  taught  to  regard  government  as 
totally  indisposed  to  grant  them  that 
reform,  by  men  who  were  not  aware 
that  preaching  such  doctrines  amon^ 
an  ignorant  populace,  whose  feet 
ings,  passions,  and  prejudices  wefle 
exasperated  by  the  sufferings  into 
which  they  were  plunged,  must  un- 
avoidably lead  to  most  serious  and 
alarming  mischief.  Bat  such  a  can- 
did construction  cannot  be  put  upon 
the  motives  and  views  of  those  who 
advocated  the  cause  of  ret'orm  in  a 
more  violent  manner. 

In  the  writings  of  Cobbett,  in  par- 
ticular, are  to  be  found  the  mo^t 
mischievous  doctrines  and  insinua- 
tions. In  the  number  which  he  pub- 
lished immediately  after  Mr*  Per- 
cival  was  assassinated,  instead  of 
expressing  horror  at  the  crime,  in- 
stead of  pointing  out  to  his  readeri 
— who  for  the  most  part  were  of 
the  lower  orders,  and  therefore  lew 
sensible  and  alive,  perhaps  to  die 
enormity  of  the  crime — that  assas- 
sination, so  far  frcim  advancing, 
must  necessarily  retard  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  which  they  had 
in  view,  and  that  real  liberty  mtrst 
be  obtained  and  protected  by  far 
different  means  than  murder,  heex- 
ultingly  dwelt  upon  the  marks  of 
joy  and  satisfaction  with  whicfe  the 
intelligence  of  the  assassination  wan 
received  in  some  parts  of  the  itiug- 
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dom:  thus  doing  all  he  could  safe- 
ly do  to  show  that  he  did  not  vio- 
lently disapprove  of  it;  and  that  the 
doctrine,  that  the  end  sanctified  the 
meansy  in  his  opinion,  was  neither 
an  unsound  nor  dangerous  doctrine. 
In  all  his  accounts,  too,  of  riots,,  he 
never  in  the  slightest  or  most  indi^ 
rect  manner  expressed  disapproba- 
tion of  those  engaged  in  them,  how- 
ever wanton  or  unprovoked  they 
might  be,  but  ref erved  all  his  wrath 
ana  disapprobation  for  the  men  by 
whom  the  riots  were  quelled.  Some 
other  instances  of  the  mischievous 
tendency  of  his  publications  may 
be  mentioned  ; — the  meetings  and 
af,sociations  for  the  relief  of  the  di- 
stressed poor  in  the  year  1816  were 
the  constant  objects  of  his  ridicule : 
he  represented  them  as  not  only  in- 
effectual to  relieve  the  public  di- 
stress, but  as  calculated  and  intended 
solely  to  blind  the  people  to  the  real 
cause  and  origin  of  their  distress. 
In  several  of  the  numbers  of  his  Re« 
gister,  published  at  the  time  when 
the  distress  and  disaffection  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  were  at  their 
height,  he  maintained,  in  his  accus- 
tomed popular  and  impressive  man- 
ner, the  doctrines,  that  the  labour 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com^ 
munity  was  the  real  and  only  source 
of  all  wealth ;  that  without  them 
the  other  classes  would  be  totally 
useless  and  insufficient ;  that  there- 
fore the  rich  were  in  fact  dependent 
upow  the  labouring  classes  for  their 
wealth }  and  that  the  latter,  being 
the  real  and  only  source  of  wealth, 
had  a  claim  to  it,  much  superior  to 
that  which  the  rich  could  bring  for- 
ward. It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  natural  consequences  of 
sttch  doctrines  :^s  it  likely  that 
the  people  would  be  quiet  and  abs- 
tain  from  riots  ,when  their  great 
apostle  attacked,  not  the  rioters,  but 
those  whoqucUed  ihcm?  Is  it  likely 


that  the  people  would  be  either 
grateful  for  the  relief  offered  them 
in  the  time  of  their  distress,  or 
disposed  to  co-operate  in  those  mea- 
sures which,  by  rendering  them 
more  frugal  and  provident,  would 
in  a  great  measure  secure  them 
from  future  distress,  if  their  great: 
apostle  taught  them  to  ridicule  such 
attempts  at  relieving  them,  and  to 
ascribe  them  to  interested  motives^ 
and  a  wish  to  keep  them  in  political 
bondage,  and  in  ignorance  of  the 
real  cause  of  their  misery?  Is  it 
likely  tliat  the  people  would  be  qujet 
and  satisfied,  even  if  they  gained 
all  the  reformers  wanted  by  a  re- 
form in  parliament,  when  they  had 
been  taught  by  their  great  apostle^ 
that  the  rich  were  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  them,  afnd  that  all  wealth 
WHS  in  justice  theirs,  being  sblelfr 
derived  from  their  labour,  though 
hitherto  they  had  been  deprived  of  • 
their  right? 

The  statements  we  have  made 
and  the  charges  we  have  brought 
cannot  be  denied :  their  accuracy 
is  vouched  for  by  the  writings  of 
Cobbett,  as  well  as  by  the  acknow- 
ledged proceedings  and  speeches  of 
his  co-adjutors  in  the  cause  of  vio- 
lent reform. 

Let  us  see,  then,  how  the  case 
stands,  so  far  as  we  have  examined 
it  ;  or  the  causes  which  we  have 
already  developed,  as  connected 
with  and  contributing  to  the  dis- 
turbances. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  and 
general  stagnation  of  trade  (we  do 
not  now  inquire  into  the  causes 
which  prod  need  it),  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  in  the  central 
counties  of  £tijg;land  were  thrown 
entirely  out  or  employ  :  notwith- 
standing the  liberal  subscriptions 
winch  were  entered  into,  in  order  to 
support  or  relieve  them,  their  distress 
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wts  extreme ;  themselves,  their 
wives,  4nd  children,  were  suffering 
dreadfully  under  the  pressure  of 
want;  absolute  starvatsoa  stared 
them  in  the  face.  Not  accustomed 
or  cfis  posed  to  lay  by  money  when 
employment  was  brisk  and  their 
wages  high,  they  now  found  tliem- 
selves  destitute  of  those  resources 
which  this  providence  must  have 
created;  and,  with  rnind^  equally 
indisposed  and  unable  to  support 
then-  misery  with  fortitude,  or  to 
trace  it  to  die  real  causes,  they  na- 
turally became  almost  frantic  with 
despair,  and  with  avidity  caught  at 
any  cause  not  connected  with  them- 
selves as  the  real  cause  of  thdr 
misery,  and  at  any  measures,  how* 
ever  desperate  or  unlawfttl,by  which 
they  were  told  or  imagined  they 
cotild  free  themselves, 'uieir  wives 
and  children,  from  this  misery. 

Thus  suffering  and  feeling,  their 
eyes  were  directed  to  the  govern- 
ment as  the  real  cause  of  meir  di- 
stress }  and  they  were  also  taught 
that  the  government  which  had 
created  this  distress  were  blind  and 
callous  to  it;  that  those  who  ad- 
ministered it  were  rioting  in  pro- 
fusion and  extravagance  while  they 
were  starving  ;  and  that  this  profu- 
sion axid  extravagance  were  sup- 
ported by,  and  entirely  drawn  from 
their  labours.  Thus  they  were  con- 
vinced, that  government  were  guilty 
•f  a  double  act  of  ininstice :  m  the 
first  place,  because  tney  did  not  re- 
lieve them  when  they  had  it  in  their 
power ;  and  in  the  second  place,  be- 
cause the  relief  thus  denied  would 
in  fact  have  been  only  returning  to 
them  a  small  part  of  that  which  had 
been  unjustly  wrung  from  them. 

We  cannot  wonder  if  on  a  starved 
population  these  representations 
should  have  a  most  powerful  in- 
fluence ;  and  that  they  should  have 
driven  them  to  the  most  desperate 


resolution,  to  avenge  themidves  on 
government,  and  do  tbenselves 
what  they  conceived,  because  they 
were  caught,  was  only  justice.  Even, 
to  these  measures  they  would  have 
been  driven,  had  no  further  and  ad« 
ditional  stimulus  been  appHed  to 
their  desperate  feelings;  but  they 
were  further  taught,  that  they  theno- 
selves  possessed  the  means,  not  only 
to  obtain  justice  and  revenge,  bvii 
also  to  place  the  administratioa  isf 
government  for  the  future  on  suck 
a  footing  as  would  entirely  «acitt« 
them  from  the  misery  into  winch 
they  were  now  plunged ;  and  aot 
only  do  that,  but  also  assign  them 
their  proper  ranlfrin  society,  and  en- 
able them  to  obtain  their  due  shxre 
of  the  fruits  of  their  own  lahoun 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  di*« 
turbed  and  disaffected  population 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  as 
that  state  was  brought  about  by 
their  distress,  and  by  the  machina- 
tions of  those  who  took  advantage 
of  this  distress  to  rouse  them  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  it. 

But  if  the  violent  reformers  have 
certainly  much  to  Uame  themselves 
for,  the  government  is  far  from 
blameless.  In  a  former  part  of  this 
volume  we  have  given  both  the  re- 
ports of  the  secret  committees  of 
the  house  of  lords  respecting  the 
natuie  and  extent  of  the  distur* 
bances  and  disaffection.  On  tbese 
reports  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  was  passed«  There  are  some 
circumstances  stated  in  them  well 
deserving  of  notice :  they  agree  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  even 
in  the  disturbed  districts,  was  sound 
and  loyal ;  that  no  men  of  conse- 
quence, and  scarcely  any  above  the 
lowest  ranks,  were  engaged  in  these 
disturbances,  or  were  known  to  be 
.  the  instigators  of  them ;  and  that 
some  of  the  spies  of  government,  in- 
stead of  confining  themselves  to  sim- 
ply 
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ply  watching  and  reporting  what 
was  going  on,  had  by  their  speeches 
and  conduct  stimulated  the  multi- 
tude to  those  acts  which  their  em* 
ployers  wished  to  repress. 

We  shall  afterwards  inquire,  whe* 
.  ther  even  this  statement  of  the  secret 
committees  justified  the  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus : — ^at  present 
we  shall  inquire  into  the  necessity^ 
the  policy,  and  the  moral  propriety 
of  employing  spies. 

All  agree,  that  to  employ  spies 
under  any  circumstances  is  an  evil. 
Some  politicians  contend,  that  no 
state  of  the  country,  however  immi- 
nent and  fertile  in  danger,  can  jus- 
tify their  employment.  We  are  al- 
most disposed  to  adopt  this  opinion, 
for  several  reasons,  some  of  which 
we  shall  briefly  mention.  In  the 
first  place,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  moral  maxims  and  principles 
which  ought  to  guide  individuals 
ought  to  guide  a  government,  at 
least  with  respect  to  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  affairs; — whether 
they  onght  to  guide  government  in 
their  relations  with  foreign  powers, 
is  quite  a  distinct  question.  Now, 
so  far  as  an  individual  is  concerned, 
no  maxim  of  the  gospel  displays 
so  much  good  sense,  or  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  that 
which  forbids  us  to  do  evil,  that 
good  may  come.  One  infringe* 
ment  upon  any  principle  that  we 
have  adopted  and  long  acted  upon, 
as  the  guide  of  our  moral  life,  almost 
necessarily  leads  to  a  tot.d  relaxa- 
tion of  that  piinciple :— such  is  the 
constitution  of  our  nature ;  and  so 
intimately  are  the  parts  (if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed)  of  all  our 
habits,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moraly  connected  togetlier,  that  the 
destruction  of  one  part  shakes  to 
the  centre  the  whole  structure.  On 
this  broad  ground,  therefore,  we  arc 
almost  disposed  to  doubt  tlie  pro- 


priety of  employing  spies  on  aiiyoc- 
casion ;  for,  see  to  what  extremes 
this  giving  up  of  tlie  principle^  that 
we  ought  not  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  come,  will  lead  ; — see  what 
practices  it  will  justify  and  encou- 
rage. If  the  employment  of  spies 
is  Justifiable  on  die  plea  that  the 
safety  of  the  state  could  not  other- 
wise  be  secured^  and  that  the  safety 
of  the  state  is  the  supreme  law,  then 
how  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion, 
that  in  some  cases  the  use  of  torture 
may  not  be  justifiable?  If  spies  were 
not  employed,  ic  is  said,  the  designs 
of  the  disaffected  could  not  have 
been  detected,  and  they  might  have 
gone  on  to  the  overturning  of  the 
state,  at  least  till  they  arrived  at  such 
a  height  as  to  endanger  the  state 
greatly,  and  to  require  the  strongest 
measures  to  put  them  down ;  but 
if  others  could  not  detect  their  de- 
signs,— if  these  were  kept  so  hidden 
tliat  torture  alone  could  bring  them 
foith, — might  not  torture  be  justi- 
fied on  the  same  plea  ? 

But  it  may  be  said,  though  one 
would  purchase  public  safety  and 
tranquillity  at  the  expense  of  such 
a  dereliction  of  principle  as  to  em- 
ploy spies,  we  sliould  not  purchase 
it  by  the  use  of  torture ;  because  the 
latter  would  occasion  much  more 
evil  than  the  former,  without  the 
chance  of  atoning  for  it  by'the  pro- 
duction of  as  much  good. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  second  reason,  why  we  are 
doubtful  whether  under  any  state  of 
die  country  spies  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed. We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  they  always  produce  more  evil 
than  good  ;  even  allowing  that  by 
the  employment  of  spies  the  roost 
secret  intentions  and  plans  of  the 
disaffected  are  discovered,  and  that 
diese  plans  well  organized^  sup- 
ported by  large  numbers,  and  ready 
lor  instant  execution,  had  for  their 
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object  the  subversion  of  the  state.  A 
strongjer  case  cannot  be  put.— The 
detection  of  this  mischief,  which, 
on  the  supposition,  would  have  been 
fat^l  to  the  state,  and  was  on  the 
eve  of  execution,  could  not  have 
been  made ; — but  at  what  purchase 
M  it  made  i  All  the  confidence 
and  charities  of  domestic  life  are 
cut  np  by  the  roots.  Suspicion  is 
introduced  where  it  never  entered 
before.  A  present  evil  is  indeed 
prevented ;  but  how  many  future 
evils  are  enfi;endered !  That  govern- 
ment should  be  stable,  unshaken  by 
convulsions,  and  not  be  the  sport  of 
the  mob,  is  undoubtedly  desirable 
in  the  highest  degree.  But  what 
must  be  the  nature  or  effects  of 
a  government,  when  those  whom 
it  rules  have  lost,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, that  confidence  among  them- 
selves without  which  the  moral 
frame  of  society  cannot  hold  toge- 
ther? 

Bat  we  may,  and  we  do  grant, 
that  in  some  extreme  case  the  em- 
ployment of  spies  may  be  justifi- 
able, because  most  clearly  and  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion ot  the  state.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  preserved  not  from  local 
and  temporary  tumults, — not  from 
such  a  tumult  as  would  produce 
only  a  local  and  temporary  loosen- 
ing of  the  powers  of  government ; 
but  such  as  was  either  general  and 
deeply  rooted,  or  likely  to  produce 
such  disorder.  It  must  be  in  fact 
the  absolute  safety^  and  not  merely 
the  tranquillity,  of  the  state;  and 
that  this  safety  is  endangered,  there 
nuist  be  the  most  clear  and  abso« 
lute  proof* 

Now  let  OS  turn  to  the  reports 
of  the  commixcees  of  the  house  of 
lords.  They  admit  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  was  sound  and 
untainted ;  that  no  person  of  pro- 
perty or  conseoueace  was  engaged 
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in  the  conspiracy  ;  and.  that  the 
mobs  which  did  actually  cotlect^ 
were  almost  immediately  quelled.. 
Are  then  the  laws  of  the  country  so 
feeble,  so  inapplicable,  or  so  badly 
administered,  that  they  are  inade- 
quate to  bring  to  justice  those  wh  7 
trespass  against  them  under  such 
circumstances?  The  very  mode  in 
which  the  disafiFected  managed 
their  rising  proved  that,  however 
secret  their  plans  might  have  been 
kept,  they  were  totally  incapable^ 
both  from  want  of  force  and  talent^ 
of  carrying  them  ii^to  execution ; 
and  that  they  might  have  been  suf- 
fered to  go  on  without  the  employ- 
ment of  spies,  as  undoubtedly  they 
would  in  the  end  have  exposed  and 
ruined  their  own  plans.  The  em- 
ployment of  spies  may  be  justifiable 
m  a  country  where  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  disloyal ;  where 
not  only  the  lower  classes,  but  those 
of  a  higher  rank,  who  possess  more 
talent  and  greater  means  of  doing 
mischief,  are  organized  for  rebeU 
lion ;  because  in  such  a  state  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  that  there 
will  be  many  who  will  be  at  once 
well-informed  enough  and  daring 
enough,  to  discover  what  is  going 
on,  and  what  is  intended,  to  govern- 
ment. But,  when  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  loyal  and  un- 
tainted, it  is  a  proof  that  the  (Jans 
of  the  disaffected  are  secret  only 
because  few  are  concerned  in  them. 
But  there  is  another  point  of  view 
in  which  this  case  may  be  consider- 
ed ;  and  this  point  of  view  is  also 
suggested  by  the  reports  of  the  se- 
cret committee.  In  these  reports  it 
is  acknowledged,  that  some  of  the 
spies  went  beyond  the  strict  line 
of  their  duty ;  and  that  they  en- 
couraged by  their  speeches  and 
conduct,  whereas  they  ought  only 
to  have  watched  and  informed  •  But 
is  not  this  an  evil  inseparably  from 
T  the 
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the  employment  of  spies  i  Oaght 
not  the  apprehension  of  this  evil  to 
make  governments  pause  before 
they  employ  spies?  Whatever  in 
the  heat  or  policy  of  debate  may 
be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  purity  and 
patriotism  of  their  motives,  few  will 
contend  that  spies  are  men  of  c;ood 
moral  character,  or  that  they  have 
any  thing  else  in  view  but  to  put 
money  in  their  pockets,  and  to  gain 
the  approbation  of  their  employers 
by  any  means.  They  must  be  paid 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  discoveries  they  make — to  the 
magnitude  of  the  evils  from  which 
they  are  supposed  to  have  freed  the 
country :  and  with  men  of  their 
character  will  there  be  any  the 
slightest  or  most  evanescent  scruple 
to  create  or  encourage  disa£Fection, 
if  it  does  not  otherwise  exist*  or  does 
tiot  exist  in  a  sufficient  de^ee,  in 
order  to  secure  the  promised  re- 
ward I  When  spies  are  let  loose,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  govern- 
ment, with  the  best  intentions  and 
the  utmost  watchfulness  and  ma^^ 
nagement>  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  mischief,  or  even  to4aiow 
whether  they  are  doing  it  or  not. 
From  the  very  nature  of  their  em- 
ployment)  their  fi;oings  on  must  be 
m  secret ;  and  they  must  seem  to 
enter  into  the  plans  of  those  whom 
it  is  their  intention  to  betray. 
Coming  as  strangers,  they  must 
give  proofs  that  mey  are  men  of 
tne  same  principles  and  plans :  they 
must  even  go  Airther,  if  they  wish 
or  expect  (as  they  must  do)  to  gain 
that  confidence  which  will  let  them 
iiitp  the  most  secret  machinations  2 
they  must  go  beyond  the  men 
whom  they  are  to  betray,  in  zeal 
and  violence,  and  give  encourage- 
ment to  them  by  holding  out  me 
prospect  of  more  extensive  and 
powerful  co-operation  than  they 
had  anticipated. 


Such,  from  tlie  te|>ortt  of  tlie 
committee,  is  allowed  to  have  been 
the  conduct  of  at  least  some  of 
the  government  spies:— and  how 
could  it  have  been  otherwise  i  If 
government  employ  such  men,  they 
must  lay  tlieir  account  that  they 
will  do  mischief;  that  they  will  not 
only  destroy  confidence  between 
man  and  man,  beget  suspicion,  and 
shake  the  very  foundations  of  do- 
mestic society  }  but  that  they  will 
also  create  disaflFection  where  none 
existed  before,  and  increase  it  where 
it  does  not  exist  to  such  a  degree  as 
will  serve  their  interests 

But  it  is  said  it  is  necessary  that 
the  plans  of  the  disaffected  soould 
be  brought  to  a  head  as  soon  as 
possible,  before  they  are  fuHj  or- 
ganized, and  before  they  have  col- 
lected all  their  strength  $  and  spies 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  these 
purposes.  But  how  can  spies  ac- 
complish these  purposes,  except  hy 
encouraging  ^e  disa&cted,  and 
mcreasing  Uieir  hopes  by  misrepre^ 
sentations?  and  how  can  it  possibly 
be  known  whether,  if  spies  had  not 
interfered,  their  plans  would  have 
been  earned  to  the  same  extremity. 

The  employment  of  spies  seems 
to  us  to  stand  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  employment  of  what  are 
called  blood-money  men.  Many 
instances  occurred  during  1817>  of 
men  employed  by  the  police  to  de-* 
tect  and  bring  to  justice  criniinals, 
who,  not  fincung  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  crimins£,  actually  enticed 
persons  to  the  commission  of  crime, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtainmg  the  re- 
ward. What  difference  is  diere  be- 
twixt these  blood*money  men  and 
spies?  In  one respect» indeed,  the 
employment  of  the  latter  seems 
much  more  dangerous  than  that  of 
the  former  $  for  the  blood-money 
men  are  employed  in  the  vicinity  <x 
their  emptoyers,  and  their  goings  on 
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are  not  necessarily  so  setret  as  those 
of  spies  must  be* 

To  snm  np  our  observations  on 
this  most  important  sabject: — ^We 
are  strongly  disposed  to  doubt  the 
justice,  policy,  or  h)oral  fitness  of 
employing  spies,  under  any  cirfc 
cumstances,  or  by  any  government. 
We  are  still  more  strongly  disposed 
to  object  to  the  employ  tiient  ot  thexh 
in  such  a  country  as  Britain,  where 
the  laws  are  rendered  strong,  not  so 
much  by  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  by  the  intelligence  and 
habits  of  the  people ;  ana  where  in 
very  few  instances  have  the  confi- 
dence and  sacredness  of  domestic 
life  been  broken  into  by  the  conduct 
of  government.  And  we  certainly 
think,  that  when  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  was  sound  and  un* 
tainted,  when  few  or  no  persons  of 
rank  or  influence  were  Engaged  in 
the  conspiracy,  and  when  the  open 
rebellion  of  the  few  that  did  collect 
was  speedily  and  easily* put  down, 
^^tfaere  was  no  necessity  to  employ 
spies;  or,  in  other  words,  to  do  evil 
that  good  might  come,  when  the 
good  might  have  been  obtained 
without  the  evil.  At  the  same  time, 
we  most  fully  and  conscientiously 
acquit  government  of  any  arbitrary 
plan,  or  even  wish,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  spies:  We  believe  that  they 
acted  for  the  best.  So  much  we 
tannot  say  for  those  who  by  their 
writings,  and  speeches,  and  con- 
duct, stimulated  the  distressed  peo* 
|>le  to  machinations  and  acts  against 
the  state.  Some  of  them  were  un« 
doubtedly  actuated  by  good  mo- 
tives, and  did  not  imagme  that  such 
would  have  been  the  consequences 
of  what  they  said  and  did:  but 
they  ought  to  have  reflected  on  the 
extreme  and  almost  certain  danger 
of  teaching  a  mob  that  they  ought 
and  could  redress  their  own  griev^ 


ances;  and  that  a  mob  w6en  onc^ 
let  loose  must  do  mischief  not  in 
the  ^contemplation  of  those  who  let 
them  loose^  or  eVen  of  themselves ; 
—in  the  isame  manner  as  spies  must, 
froih  their  character  and  the  nature^ 
of  their  employment,  be  the  causes 
of  great  evil. 

We  have  thus  candidly  expressed 
our  opinion  respecting  the  nature^ 
extent  and  origin  of  the  disturb- 
ances that  existed  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  in  the  year  1817  j 
though  we  are  aware  that  we  shall 
expose  ourselves  to  the  animadver- 
sions of  both  parties, — those  who 
think  the  violent  reformers  were  en- 
tirely guiltless  in  creating  or  fo- 
menting   these  disturbances,   and 
those  who  maintain  that  govern- 
ment acted  wisely  and  justifiably 
in  the  employm^t  of  spies, — and 
that  these  spies  did  not  delude  of 
set  on  the  multitude,  but  on  the 
contrary  only  performed  their  duty, 
and  by  thus  performing  it  saved 
the  country*    On  all  political  ques- 
tions which  ^atly  agitate  die  na- 
tion, especially  if  those  questions 
relate  to  the  internal  administration^ 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  attain  the 
pure  and  full  truth,  and  equally 
di£Scult  to  steer  clear  of  the  two 
extremes  into  which  men  fall.    At 
present  the  statements,  both  in  par« 
iiament  and  out  of  it,  with  respect 
to  the  real  actions  and  influence  of 
the  government  spies,  are  so  con- 
tradictory, that  an  impartial  persoti 
feeh  his  mind  quite  in  equipoise/As 
at  the  very  time  when  these  things 
take  place  there  is  so  much  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  the  truth,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  there  would  be  stiU 
greater  difficulty  after  the  lapse  of 
some  time.    This,  however,  is  not 
the  case :  many  instances  might  be 
mentioned  of  the  truth  breaking' 
forth  long  after  the  events  took 
T  2  place. 
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place^  b^  the  mere  clearing  away 
of  the  mists  of  prejadice  and  misre^ 
presentation. 

In  the  parliamentary  debates  our 
readers  will  perceive  that  ministers 
proposed  and  carried  the  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  on  the 
ground  that  such  suspension  ^'as  ne* 
cessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
pieace  of  the  country.  All  (jf  us,  from 
ourearliestvearshavebeen  taught  to 
regard  the  habeas  corpus  act  as  one 
of  the  best  securities  of  our  libeniesy 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguishing 
and  peculiar  blessings  of  the  British 
constitution ;  and  yet  how  few  know 
what  is  the  actual  meaning  and  ex- 
tent of  that  act,  or  what  tlie  sub^ 
jecc  is  deprived  of  by  its  suspension! 
Britons  are  very  much  given  to 
boast  of  their  excellent  constitution, 
and  to  despise  foreigners  for  not 
being  equally  favoured :  and  yet  in 
general,  we  know  little  about  either 
Its  general  principles,  or  its  most 
important  laws :  our  information  is 
extremely  vagne  and  indefinite; 
SQ  much  so  indeed,  as  to  )>oint  out, 
iu  the  clearest  and  strongest  man* 
ner,  the  necessity  of  making  the 
study  of  our  constitution,  and  of  at 
least  the  spirit  of  our  laws  and  in* 
stitutions,  an  essential  and  regular 
part  of  the  education  of  all  classes. 
'.  In  order  that  the  degree  and  ex- 
tent of  the  infringement  on  the  con- 
slitution^  which  ministers  thought 
it  necessary  to  make,  by  the  sus« 
pension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
j|iay  be  thoroughly  understood; 
and  that  thus  we  may  be  enabled 
to  judge  whether  the  state  of  the 
country  demanded  soch  a  meajsure, 
or  whether  a  more  constitutional 
and  milder  remedy  might  not  have 
been  applied,-^  we  shall  premise 
Blackstone's  account  of  the  habeas 
corpu«  act :— - 

*<  But  the  great  and  efficacious 


writ, 'in  al)  manner  of  illegal  con* 
finement,  is  that  of  laBeas  corpus  ad 
subjiciendum  ;  directed  to  the  person 
detaining  another,  and  commandin|t 
him  to  produce  the  body  of  the  pri- 
soner, with  the  day  and  cause  of  his 
caption  and  detention,  adfaciendwn% 
suhjicUndtfmi  et  recipiendum^  to  do, 
submit  to,  and  receive,  whatsoever 
the  judge  or  court  awarding  soch 
writ  shall  consider  in  tliat  behalf* 
Thi«  is  a  high  prerogative  writ,  and 
therefore  by  the  common  law  issu* 
ing  out  of  the  court  of  king's  bench* 
not  only  in  term  time,  but  also 
during  the  vacation,  by  a  fiai 
from  the  chief  justice  or  any  other 
of  the  judges,  and  .running  into  all 
parts  of  the  kiiig's  dominions:  for 
the  king  is  at  all  times  entitled  to 
have  an  account,  why  the  liberty 
of  any  of  his  subjects  is  restrained, 
wherever  that  restraint  may  be  in- 
flicted. If  it  issues  in  vacation,  it 
is  usually  returnable  before  the 
judge  hint^lf  who  awarded  \u 
and  he  proceeds  by  himself  there*- 
on;  unless  the  term  should  inter- 
vene, and  then  it  may  be  returned 
in  court.  Indeed,  if  the  party 
were  privileged  in  the  courts  of 
common  pleas  and  exchequer,  as 
being  an  officer  or  suitor  of  tlie 
court,  an  habeas  corpus  adsuljicien* 
dum  might  also  have  been  awarded 
from  thence  i  and,  if  the  cause  of 
imprisonment  were  palpably  illegal, 
they  might  have  discharged  bim  ; 
but,  if  he  were  committed  for  any 
criminal  matter,  they  could  only 
have  remanded  him,  or  taken  bail 
for  his  appearance  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench;  which  occasioned  the 
common  pleas  to  discountenance 
such  applications.  It  has  also  been 
said,  and  by  very  respectable  aiM 
thorities,  that  the  like  habeas  corpus 
may  issue  out  of  xhe  court  6f  chan- 
cery in  vacation:  but|  upon  the  fa- 
mous 
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mous  application  to  lord  Notting- 
ham by  Jenks,  notwithitanding  the 
most  diligent  searches,  no  precedent 
could  be  found  where  the  chan- 
cellor had  issued  such  a  writ  in  va- 
cation/ and  therefore  his  lordship 
refused  i'. 

♦♦  In  the  court  of  king's  bench  it 
was,  and  is  still,  necessary  to  apply 
for  it  by  motion  to  the  court,  as  in 
the  case  of  all  other  prerogative  writs 
(fcrU',rarif  prohibition,  mandamus^ 
ilfc.J  which  do  not  issue  as  of  mere 
course,  without  showing  some  pro- 
bable cause  why  the  extraordinary 
power  of  the  Crown  is  called  into 
the  •  party's  assistance.  For,  as 
was  argued  by  lord  chief  justice 
Vaughan,  *  It  is  granted  on  mo- 
'  tion,  because  it  cannot  be  had  of 

*  coarse ;  and  there  is  tlierefore  no 
'  ff<».rM//y  to  grant  it:  for  the  court 
<  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
«  party  hath  a  probable  cause  to  be 

*  delivered.*  And  this  seems  the 
more  reasonable,  because  (when 
once  granted)  the  person  to  whoip 
it  is  directed  can  return  no  satis- 
factory excuse  for  not  bringing  up 
the  body  of  the  prisoner.  So  that, 
if  it  issued  of  mere  course,  without 
showing  to  the  court  or  judge  some 
reasonable  ground  for  awarding  it, 
u  traitor  or  felon  under  sentence  of 
death,  a  soldier  or  mariner  in  the 
king*s  service,  a  wife,  a  child,  a  re- 
lation, or  a  domestic,  confined  for 
insanity  or  other  prudential  reasons, 
might  obtain  a  temponiry  enlarge- 
ment by  suing  out  an  haleas  corfuj^ 
though  sure  to  be  remanded  as  ^oon 
as  brought  up  to  the  court.  And 
therefore  sir  Edward  Coke,  vrhen 
chief  justice,  did  not  jcruple  JT\  IS 
Jac.  !•  to  deny  a  b^fj^ofcorfui  to  ope 
confined  by  tnc  court  of  admiralty 
for  piracy  |  th^re  appcaringj,  upon 
his  own  showing,  sufficient  grounds 
lo  confine  him.  Qn  the  ot^ier  h^ind, 
if  9  probable  ground  be  shown}  that 


the  parly  is  imprisoned  without 
just  cause,  and  therefore  hath  a 
right  to  be  delivered^  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  is  then  a  writ  of  rights 
which  <  may  not  be  denied,  but 

*  ought  to  be  granted  to   every 

*  man  that  is  committed,  or  de- 

*  tained  in  prison,  or  otherwise  r»- 

*  strained,  though  it  be  by  the  comr 
^  mand  of  the  king,  the  privy  cguu; 

*  cil,  or  any  other/  ' 
**  In  a  former  p  .rt  of  thQse  com- 

ment-aries  we  expatiated  ;^t. large 
on  the  personal  liberty  of  tlw  sub* 
ject.  It  was  shown  to  be  a  natural 
inherent  right,  which  <;Quld  not 
be  surrendered  or  forfeited,  unless 
by  the  commission  of  some  great 
and  atrocious  crime;  nor  ought  to 
1)e  abridged  in  any  case  without  the 
special  permission  of  law.  A  doc. 
trine  coeval  with  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  English  constitution;  and 
handed  down  to  us  from  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  notwithstanding  all  their 
struggles  with  the  Da;ies,  and  the 
violence  of  the  Norman  conquest  s 
asserted  afterwards  and  conhrmed 
by  the  conqueror  himself  and  his 
descendants:  and  though  some- 
times a  little  impaired  by  the  fero* 
city  of  the  times,  and  the  occasional 
despotism  of  jealous  or  usurping 

*  princes,  yet  established  oq  the  nrm- 
esi  basis  by  the  provisions  q£  magna 
charla,  and  a  long  succession  of  sta* 
tutes  enacted  under  Edward  III, 
To  assert  an  absolute  exemption 
from  imprisonment  in  all  cases,  is 
inconsistent  with  every  idea  of  law 
^nd  political  society  I  and  in  the  end 
would  destroy  all  civil  liberty,  by 

rendering  its  protection  impossiblo: 
but  the  glory  of  the  English  law 
consists  in  cleanly  defining  tlie  times, 
the  causes,  and  the  extent,  whca» 
\yherefore,  and  to  what  degree,  tlie 
in\prisonment  of  the  subject  may  be 
h^wful,  This  induces  an  absoluly: 
ncccisity  of  expressing  upon  every 
T  3  coni« 
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commitment  the  reason  for  which 
it  is  made :  that  the  court  upon  an 
liaheiu  corpus  may  examine  into  its 
vdidity ;  and  according  to  the  cir? 
cumstances  of  the  case  may  dis- 
charge, admit  to  bail^or  remand  the 
prisoner; 

<«  And  yet,  early  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  court  of  king^s  bench, 
relying  on  some  arbitrary  prece- 
dents, (and  those  perhaps  misun- 
derstood,) determined  that  they 
could  not  upon  an  baheas  corpus 
either  bail  or  deliver  a  prisoner, 
though  committed  without  any 
cause  assigned,  in  case  be  was  com<^ 
mitted  by  the  special  command  of 
the  king,  or  by  the  lords  of  the 
privy  councO.  This  drew  on  a 
parliamentary  enquiry,  and  pro- 
duced \he  petition  of  rights  t^Qix.  I. 
which  recites  this  illegal  judgment, 
and  enacts,  that  no  freeman  here- 
after shall  be  so  imprisoned  or  de- 
tained.  But  when,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  Mn  Selden  and  others 
were  committed  by  the  lords  of 
the  council,  in  pursuance  of  his 
majesty's  special  command,  under 
"Bi  general  charge  of  *  notable 
"*  contempts  and  stirring  up  sedition 
■•  against   the   king   and    govein- 

*  ment,^  the  judges  delayed  for  two 
terms  (including  also  the  long  va- 
cation) to  deliver  an  opinion  how 
far  such  a  charge  was  bailable. 
And,  when  at  length  they  agreed 
that  it  was,  they  however  annexed 
a  condition  of  findin?  sureties  for 
the  good  behaviour,  which  still  pro- 
tracted their  imprisonment;  the 
^hief  justice,  sir  Mcholas  Hyde,  at 
the  s^me  time  declaring,  that  '  if 
^  they  were  ag^in  remanded  for 
f  that  cause,  perhaps  the  court 
'  would   not  afterwards  errant  a 

*  bahias  corpus^  beine  already  made 
f  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  the 
«  imprisonment/  But  this  was 
beard  with  indignation  2|nd  s|sto« 


nishmentby  every  lawyer  present; 
accordinjg  tp  Mr  Selden'a  own  ac- 
count ofthe  matter, -whose  resents 
ment  was  not  cooled  at  the  distance 
of  four-andrtwenty  years. 

<<  These  pitiful  evasions  gave  rise 
to  the  statute  16  Car,  I.  c.  10.  §  8. 
whereby  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any 
person  be  committed  by  the  kbg 
himself  in  person,  (or  by  his  privy 
council,  or  by  any  of  the  mem- 
bers thereof,) he  shall  have  granted 
unto  him,  without  any  delay  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  a  writ  of 
babeat  corpus,  upon  demand  or  mo- 
tion made  to  the  court  of  kis^s 
bench  or  common  picas  i  who  shall 
thereupon,  within  three  court  days 
after  the  return  is  made,  examine 
and  determine  the  legality  of  such 
commitment,  and  do  what  to  jus- 
tice shall  appertaiuf  in  delivering, 
hailing,  or  remanding  such    pri- 
soner.    Yet  still  in  the  case  of 
Jenks^  before  alluded  to,  who    in 
1676  was  committed  by  the  king 
in  council  for  a  turbulent  speech  at 
Guildhall,  new  shifts  and  devices 
were  made  use  of  to  prevent  his  en- 
largement by  law;  the  chief  josticc 
(as  well  as  the  chancellor)  declining 
to  award  a  writ  of  babeas  corpms  ad 
subjicigndum  in  vacation,  though  at 
last  he  thought  proper  to  award 
the    usual  writs    4ui  d^KleramJumf 
C^r,  whereby  the  prisoner  was  dis- 
charged at  the  Old  Bailey.    Other 
abuses  Had  also  crept  into  daily 
practice,  which  had  in  som^  mea- 
sure defeated  the  benefits  of  this 
great  constitutional  remedy.    The 
party  imprisoning  was  at  liberty  to 
delay  his  obedience  to  the  first  writ» 
and  might  wait  till  a  second  and  a 
third,  called  an  aiias  and  SLphnes, 
were  i$sued|  before  he  produced  the 
party:  and  many  other  vexatious 
shifts  were  pracdsed  to  detain  state* 
prisoners  in  custody.    But  who- 
ever will  atten(iyely  ^oDsider  the 
English 
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Englidi  hlsCory  ma^  observe,  that 
the  jiagraQC  abase  of  an j  power,  br 
die  crown  or  its  ministersy  has  al* 
wajs  been  productive  of  a  straggle ; 
which  eidier  discovers  the  exercise 
of  that  power  to  be  contrary  to 
Uw|0r  (if  legal)  restrains  it  for  ilie 
future.  This  was  the  case  in  the 
present  instance,  The  oppression 
of  an  obscure  individual  gave  birth 
to  the  famous  haiea^  corpus  act,  31 
Car.  IL  c*  2,  which  is  frequently 
considered  as  another  magna  ebarta 
of  the  kingdom;  and  by  conse> 
qnence  has  also  in  subsequent  times 
l«daced  the  method  of  proceed- 
ing on  these  wriu  (though  not. 
within  the  reaoh  of  that  statute, 
bat  issutnff  merely  at  the  common 
law,)  to  toe  true  standard  of  law 
and  liberty. 

<<  The  sutute  itself  enacU,  It 
That  the  writ  shall  be  returned  and 
the  prisoner  brought  up,  within  a 
limited  time,  according  to  the  di- 
stance, not  exceeding  m  any  case 
twenty  days,  2.  That  such  wriu 
shall  be  indorsed,  as  granted  in  pur- 
suance of  this  act,  and  signed  by  the 
person  awarding  them.  S.  That 
on  complaint  and  request  in  writing 
bj  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  com* 
niitted  and  charged  with  any  crime 
Canless  committed  for  treason  or 
felony  expressed  in  the  warranty  or 
for  su^icion  of  the  same,  or  as  ac- 
cessory thereto  before  the  fact,  or 
convicted  or  charged  in  execution 
by  legal  process  J  the  lord  cban- 
cellor  or  any  of  the  twelve  judges, 
m  vacation,  upon  viewing  a  copy  of 
the  warrant,  or  affidavit  that  a  copy 
is  denied,  shall  (unless  the  party 
has  neglected  for  two  terms  to  ap- 
plf  to  any  court  for  his  enlarge- 
ment) award  a  babeoi  corpus  for 
such  prisoner,  returnable  imme- 
diately before  himself  or  any  other 
of  the  judges  s  and  upon  the  return 
Qutde  fihaU  discbar^  the  party,  if 


bailable,  upon  giving  .security  to 
appfsar  and  answer  to  the  accusa* 
tion  in  the  proper  court  of  judica- . 
ture.    4.  That  officers  and  keepers 
neglecting  to  make  due  returns,  or 
not  delivering  to  the  prisoner  or  his 
agent  within  six  hours  after  demand 
a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commit- 
ment, or  shifting  the  custody  of  a 
prisoner  from  one  to  another,  with- 
out sufficient  reason  or  authority 
/^specified  in  the  act),  shall  for  the 
brst  offi?nce  forfeit  100/.  and  for  the 
second  offence  200/.  to  the  party 
grieved,  and  be  disabled  to  hold  his 
office.    5.  That  no  person,  once 
delivered  by  baleat  cotfus^  shall  be 
recommitted  for  the  same  ofFenpe, 
on  penalty  of  500/.    6.  That  every, 
person  committed  for  treason  or  few 
lony  shall,  if  he  requires  it^  the  first 
week  of  the  next  term,  or  the  first 
day  of  the  next  session  of  oytr  and 
iirmtnerf  be  indicted  in  that  term  or 
session,  or  else  admitted  to  bail; 
unless  the  king's  witnesses  cannot 
be  produced  at  the  time:  and  if  ac- 
quitted, or  if  not  indicted  and  tried 
in  the  second  term  or  session,  he 
shall  be  dischargrd  from  his  im- 
prisonment for  such  imputed  of- 
fence:  bat  that  no  person,  after 
the  assizes  shall  be  opened  for  the   ■ 
county  in  which  he  is  detained, 
shall  be  removed  by  habeas  corpus^ 
till  after  the  assizes  afe  ended ;  out 
shall  be  left  to  the  justice  of  the 
judges  of  assize.    7.  That  any  such 
prisoner  may  move  for  and  obtain 
his  haheat  corpus^  as  well  out  of  the 
chancery  or  exchequer,  as  out  of  the 
king's  bench  or  common  pleas;  and 
the  lord  chancellor  or  judge  deny- 
ing the  same,  on  sight  of  the  war- 
rant or  oath  that  uie  same  is  re- 
fused, forfeit  severally  to  the  ]^rty 
grieved  the  sum  of  500/.    8.  That 
this  writ  of  baheas  corpus  sliall  run 
into  the  counties  palatine,  cinqae 
ports,  and  other  privileged  places^ 
T  4  •         an^ 
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and  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sey, 9.  That  no  inhabitant  of 
England  (except  persons  contract- 
ing, or  convicts  praying,  to  be 
transported ;  or  having  committed 
some  capital  offence  in  the  place  to 
which  chey  are  sent)  shall  be  sent 
prisoner  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  Jer* 
sey,  Guernsey,  or  any  places  be- 
yond the  seas,  within  or  without 
the  king's  dominions :  on  pain  that 
the  party  committing^  his  advisers, 
aiders,  and  assistants,  shall  forfeit 
to  the  party  grieved  a  sum  not  less 
than  500/.  to  be  recovered  with 
treble  costs;  shall  be  disabled  to 
bear  any  office  of  trust  or  profit ; 
shall  incur  the  penalties  of  pramu^ 
mirg;  and  shall  be  incapable  of  the 
king's  pardon. 

**  This  is  the  substance  of  that 
great  and  important  statute:  which 
extends  (we  may  observe)  only  to 
die  case  of  commitments  for  sfich 
criminal  charge,  as  can  produce  no 
inconvenience  to  public  justice  by  a 
temporary  enlargement  of  the  pri- 
soner :  all  other  cases  of  unjust  im- 
prisonment being  left  to  the  hahas 
corpus  at  copimon  law.  But  even 
upon  writs  at  tlie  common  law  it  is 
now  expected  by  tjie  court,  agree- 
able to  antient  precedents  and  the 
spirit  of  the  act  of  parliament,  that' 
the  writ  should  be  immediately 
obeyed,  without  waiting  for  any 
alias  oTflurUs ;  otherwise  an  attach- 
ment will  issue.  By  which  admi- 
rable regulations.  Judicial  as  well  as 
parliamentary,  the  remedy  is  now 
complete  for  nmovtng  the  injury  of 
unjust  and  illegal  confinement,  A 
remedy  the  more  necessary,  be<;ause 
the  oppression  does  not  always 
arise  frotp  the  ill-nature,  but  some- 
times from  the  mere  inattention,  of 
fovemment.  For  it  frequently 
appens  in  foreign  countries,  (and 
hasnappened  in  England  during 
temporary  suspensions  of  the  sta- 


tute) that  persons  apprehended  up« 
on  suspicion  have  suffered  long  im- 
prisonment, merely  because  tliey 
were  forgotten.*' 

Prom  this  account  it  will  appear 
that  by  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  persons  may  be  rmprt- 
soned  without  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing them  to  trial.  Let  as  now  ex- 
amine in  what  respect  this  suspen- 
sion could  be  useful  to  repress  the 
disturbances  by  which  part  of  the 
country  was  apitated,  and  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  government. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  such  a  state 
of  things,  that  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial  cannot  be  expected,  and  that  it 
may  be  prudent  or  necessary  to 
imprison  those  against  whom  na 
legal  evidence  oJF  guilt  can  be 
brought  forward.  On  these  two 
grounds,  prfncrpally,  was  the  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus  act 
justified  by  ministers.  But  if  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  loyal 
and  untainted,  there  could  be  na 
apprehension  that  a  fair  and  im* 
partial  trial  would  not  be  obtained  ; 
and  in  fact,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  show,  the  only 
part  of  the  kingdom,  where  those 
who  were  accu^  of  h^h  treasou 
were  found  guilty,  was  die  very 
centre  of  the  disaffected  districts.. 
On  this  ^ound,  therefore,  there 
seems  hardly  a  sufficient  reason  to 
be  found  for  suspending  the  habeas 
corpus  act.  The  other  ground  is 
more  tenable,  provided  the  country 
were  in  such  a  state  as  to  render 
persons,  who  were  only  supposed 
to  be  proceeding  towards  illegal 
acts,  dangerous  to  its  tranquillity ; 
fdr,  by  the  supposition,  thej  had  not 
actuallycommitted  anyact  on  which 
the  law  could  uke  hold»  otherwif^e 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act  would  not  have  been  necessary 
with  respect  to  them. 

One  beneficial  consequence  this 
suspension 
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Mspeosion  andoubtedl^  had :  it  re- 
pressed the  .violent  measures  of 
many;  and,  as  we  have  already  no- 
ticed, drove  Cobbeu  out  of  the. 
coantry.  But  it  certainly  would  be 
much  better  in  every  point  of  view, 
%o  preserve  or  restore  tranquillity  to 
the  country  by  additional  laws,  (if 
those  in  existence  are  not  sufficient) 
than  by  such  an  infringement  on 
the  constitution  as  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act  produces. 
In  all  governments,  and  perhaps 
in  free  governments  more  than  in 
others,  precedent  very  properly  is 
of  great  weight  and  influence  in 
the  direction  and  justification  of 
measures*  The  most  scrupulous 
care,  therefore,  ought  to  be  taken, 
Aat  no  bad  precedents  are  set ;  or, 
at  least,  that  they  be  ^t  as  seldom 
as  possiblei  and  neVer  unless  when 
the  special  necessity  for  them  is 
most  urgent,  and  most  distinctly 
and  unequivocally  pointed  out,  as 
thetr  sole  justification;  so  that  the 
precedent  of  the  justification,  and 
of  the  necessity  on  which  it  is 
formed^  may  be  as  distinct  and 
strong  as  the  precedent  of  the  mea^ 
sure  itself. 

0;i  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are 
disposed  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
though  there  were  disturbances  in 


the  country,  and  tliough  these  dis-- 
turbances  were  fomented  by  the 
violent  reformers ;  yet,  as  the  mat 
mass  of  the  people  were  sound  and 
untainted,  they  would  have  worked 
themselves  off  with  very  partial  and 
temporary  mischief;  and  that  the 
laws  of  the  country,  though  per- 
haps they  were  not  sufficient  to 
liave  prevented  all  this  mischief,, 
yet  were  powerful  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  very  serious  evil,  without^ 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act.  Ministers  ought  to  be  the  last 
people  to  weaken  the  attachment 
and  veneration  of  the  nation  for  the 
constitution ;  yet  it  must  be  weak-^ 
ened,  when  they  acknowledge  by 
their  measures,  that  unless  it  is 
violated,  it  is  not  adequate  to  the 

Sutting  down  partial  disturbances, 
linisters  also  should  be  the  last 
people  to  show  distrust  in  the  ,na« 
tion:  but  this  they  certainly  did, 
when,  notwithstanding  their  decla* 
ration  that  the  great  mass  was  loyal 
and  untainted,  they  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  employ  spies,  and  to  de- 
prive this  great  mass,  thus  loyal 
and  untainted,  of  one  of  the  great 
bulwarks  of  the  constitution,  on  ac- 
count of  the  disaffection  and  di&« 
turbances  of  a  few. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


T^€  Spgnceans.-^Siate  TVidk^-^fWaUan^  SfC.'^Brandretk^  Spc.^^Jn  Scoim 
land.-^WooUr  and  Hone'^Rtmarks  oh  the  Duties  of  a  Judge. 


IN  the  volume  of  the  New  An- 
nual Register  for  the  year  1816 
was  given  a  very  full  and  particular 
account  of  the  tenets  and  the  plans 
of  the  Spenceans,  as  well  as  of  the 
reasonings  and  authority  on  which 


they  were  founded.  To  all  who 
read  this  account  it  must  appear,  we 
think,  that  the  doctrines  broached 
and  maintained  by  the  Spenceans 
were  those  of  a  set  of  wrongh^ded 
enthusiasts,  alike  ignorant  ofhuman 

nature 
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natere  and  regardless  of  the  sute 
and  strength  of  human  society  and 
institutions:  and  that  no  possible 
harm  could  be  ai>prehended  from 
these  reformers,  principally  because 
their  plan  of  nform  went  so  fiir  as 
to  defeat  itself,  and  tender  itself 
perfectly  harmless* 

Government,  however,  seems  to 
have  thought  otherwise;  for  in  the 
first  report.of  the  secret  committee, 
(Mie  or  the  grounds  on  which  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act 
ana  the  other  measures  that  cur- 
taikdthe  liberty  of  the  subject  were 
recommended,  rested  on  the  dan« 
gerous  and  alarming  doctrines  of 
Sie  Spenceans,  Our  readers  will 
recollect  that  the  grand  doctrine 
which  they  taught  was,  that  the 
land  ought  not  to  be  the  property 
of  individuals^  but  of  the  state;  and 
that  all  labour  ought  to  be  for  the 
common  good  and  advantage:  they 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  all  tlie 
misery  (rf*  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind,^-4dl  wars,  and  in  short  every 
calamity  with  which  man  in  society 
had  been  inflicted,  originated  from 
dxeexistence  of  individual  property: 
they  also  contended,  that  even  those 
who  by  the  present  structure  and 
laws  of  society*  possessed  a  large 
share  of  property,  would  be  bene- 
fited by  giving  it  up  to  the  com- 
mon stock. 

It  certainly  irnot  irecessary  to 
show  that  the  Spencean  doctrines 
were  not  the  least  likely  to  meet 
withy  or  to  make  converts,'  among 
those  who  possessed  any  property*: 
a  few  madmen,  or  enthusiasts  ap» 
proaching  to  the  state  of  madness, 
might  indeed  have  been  induced  to 
ad<^t  die  Spencean  doctrines;  as 
men  of  this  description  will  always 
be  found  ready,  by  the  very  morbid 
Structure  of  their  mittds^  to  become 
the  disciples  of  the  most  absurd 
doctrine  that  ever  was  broached;— • 


bat  certainly  from  the  men  of  pro>« 
perty,  however  small,  no  converts 
of  any  consequence,  or  in  any  num« 
bers,  were  to  be  looked. for. 

l!jet  us  now  inquire  what  chance 
there  was  that  the  Spencean  doc^ 
trines  would  find  or  make  comreits 
among  those  who  had  not  propertyt 
among  the  poorest  and  most  hard- 
working class  of  the  community. 
When  It  has  been  asserted  that  no* 
danger  of  a  serious  or  permanent 
nature  could  possibly  have  arisen 
from  the  disaffected  in  the  manu^ 
facturing  districts,  and  especially 
from  the  Spenceans,  and  therefore 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  have 
suspended  the  habeas  corpus  act«*-« 
it  was  replied  that  we  ou^t  to 
look  to  the  French  revelation  ;-^ 
that  it  arose  from  snoall  beginnings 
— from  the  lowest  riot-^rom  men 
who  were  despised— but  who  proved 
themselves  capable  of  overtoming 
the  government  of  France,  and 
eventually  of  spreading  ruin  and 
misery  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe.  But  the  cases  are  by 
no  means  similar :  it  certainly  will 
not  be  contended,  thjat  because  in 
one  case  a  government  has  been 
overturned  by  the  machinations  of 
men  who  were  few  in  number^  and 
despicable  in  means  and  character^ 
and  to  all  appearance  incapable 
of  doing  so  much  mischief;  that 
therefore,  in  all- cases,  such  cala* 
mities  ought  to  be  apprehended  and 
guarded  against,  by  infringements 
on  the  liberty  of  the  subject*  All 
who  recollect,  or  have  read  of» 
the  slate  in  which  France  was 
jast  before  the  revolatfon,  mast 
know,  that  the  moral  poison  had 
circulated  through  the  greater  pan 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  h 
entered  into  die  viul  parts.  The 
English  violent  lefoimeiSy  end  the 
mop  in  the  disturbed  districts,  nnder 
their  guidance  and  insp[tiction,cert 
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uialy  tmitaled  the  example  of  the 
French  revoluticmistSy  in  holding 
forth  the  doctrines,  that  the  people 
themselves  were  Justified  in  enidea- 
Touring  to  obtain  by  force,  what 
they  could  not  otherwise  obtain,  and 
that  they  were  oppressed  by  people 
in  power  and  people  of  property ; 
and  that  not  only  a  reform  of  go- 
Tcniment  ought  to  be  brought 
about,  but  also  such  a  change  in  the 
structure  of  society,  as  would  se* 
cure  to  the  poor  who  laboured,  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
their  labours. 

These  are  certainly  dangerous 
Rnd  alarming  doctrines  i  but  their 
dan^r  must  depend  more  on  the 
numoers  who  espouse  them,  and  the 
general  moral  and  political  condi- 
tion of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
broached,  than  on  their  nature  and 
tendency.    In  France,  the  most  ac- 
tive men,  the  men  of  the  most  in* 
fluence  preached  them  ;  and  they 
preached  them  to  a  population,  in 
which,  generally  speaking,    there 
•  were  but  two  classes,  the  very  rich 
and  privileged,  and  the  very  poor 
and  unprivileged;  in  which  there 
was  no  middling  class  of  any  con- 
siderable numbers  or  property  ',^^ 
and,  what  is  of  great  importance  to 
be  considered,  m  which  commerce 
and  manufactures  had  not  taken  a 
firm  and  general  footing.  The  state 
of  England  was  in  every  respect  the 
▼ery  reverse :  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  was  not  onfy  sound  and  un- 
tainted, but  from  that  mass— either 
consisting  of  men  of  some  property, 
or  of  people  deriving  their  means  of 
comfort  and  support  from  trade  and 
inanulactures,  and  strongly   tied 
down  by  their  interest  to  continue 
sound  and  untainted— few  or  no 
persons  of  consequence  or  property 
had  joined  or  countenanced  the  in- 
stttgej^ts  i  and  in  shorti  except  that 


both  in  France  and  England  nearly 
the  same  doctrines  were  taught» 
there  was  not  a  single  point  of  ro» 
semblance  or  paraUelism.  In  a 
country  where  tnere  is  a  numeroiis» 
powerful,  and  inteUigeat  middle 
class,  most  conscientiously  and 
warmly  attached  to  domestic  hapr 
piness;  and  where,  besides,  trade 
has  formed  the  most  close  and 
widely  ramified  connexions  and  in* 
terests,  the  frame  of  society  or  of 
government  can  scarcely  be  brokea 
to  pieces,  or  even  put  to  jeopardy^^ 
by  the  discontent  and  machinations 
of  the  labouring  population,  ef  es 
though  all  were  to  coalesce*   - 

But  if  so  little  was  to  be  appre* 
hended  from  the  violent  refornoers* 
still  less  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  Spenceans :  the  wishes  and  ficd* 
ings  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation 
must  be  much  changed  indeedi  be- 
fore they  will  embrace,  even  inspor 
culation,  much  less  rouse  themp 
selves  to  bring  about  a  plan  whiflb 
was  not  to  give  them  individi^ 
property,  but  which  was  to  deprive 
them  even  of  the  little  they  mij^ 
possess,  and  oblige  them  tp  work* 
not  for  themselves,  not  for  wages 
which  they  were  to  spend  as  thef 
chose,  but  entirely  and  exclusively 
for  the  good  of  thie  community^  for 
wages  which  in  fact  were  to  go  into 
the  common  stock.  Wherever  die 
great  mass  of  the  population  of  aay 
country  have  been  excited  to  en- 
deavour to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment, it  has  been  with  the  hope  and 
design  of  taking  to  themselves  the 
property  of  toe  rich;  of  making 
themselves  ricdb,  and  the  rich  poor : 
but  the  Spencean  philosophy  was 
decidedly  averse  to  this.  The  poo^ 
were  to  be  benefited*  not.  by  ob- 
taining property,  not  by  becoming 
rich  I  but  sur>plyby  partaking  along 
with  tho^  who  were  before  rich,  in 
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the  prodace  of  land  and  labour, 
^hich  were  to  be  made  common 
property. 

It  can  rarely,  therefore,  hardly 
be  supposed  that  such  a  doctrine  as 
that  wnich  was  held  forth  by  the 
Spenceans  could  become  popular, 
or  create  any  serious  danger  to  the 
tranquillity  and  stability  of  the 
state:  and  the  fact  was  so; — for 
though  in  the  report  of  the  secret 
committee  a  most  alarming  descrip* 
tion  was  given,  not  only  of  die  na- 
ture and  tendency  of  this  doctrine, 
but  also  of  the  wide  and  strong  hold 
it  had  taken  in  various  parts  of  the 
country)  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
it  Was  asserted  numerous  associa- 
tions were  formed,  all  of  whom 
corresponded  witli  the  London  as- 
sociation ;  yet  in  the  event  all  tliis 
proved  to  be  unfounded.  That  there 
were  associations  in  various  and 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  was  un- 
doubted ;  that  s6me  of  these  asso- 
ciations  strictly  and  honestly  con- 
fined themselves  to  their  avowed 
obj^t,  parliamentary  reform,  is 
mo  true ;  whilst  others,  under  this 
pretext,  looked  forward  to  and 
aimed  at  more  radical  and  violent 
dianges;— but  the  most  violent,  and 
those  whose  plans  and  intentions 
were'  fiaught  with  thu  most  mis- 
chief^ refused  any  co-operation  with 
the  Spenceans,  from  a  conviction 
that  Uie  plan,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  do  away  all  individual  pro- 
perty, and  all  individual  right  even 
to  die  fruit  of  labour,  could  not  be 
popular,  or  in  the  smallest  degree 
advance  the  plans  of  radical  reform, 
and  of  securmg  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  a  greater  share  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  labour. 

Government,  itself,  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  mistake  into 
which  they  had  fallen  with  respect 
to  the  Spenceans ;  for  in  the  second 


report  of  the  secret  committieedley 
are  not  noticed ;  and  in  the  debates 
in  parliament,  on  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  cprpus  act,  their  num- 
bers were  represented,  even  by  mi- 
nisterial members,  as  by  no  me2ms 
formidable,  and  their  plans  and  ob* 
jects  weie  held  up  to  ridicule. 

But  though  government  on  re- 
flection, and  it  may  be  presumed  on 
better  information,  regarded  the 
Spenceans  as  mad,  but  in  a  great 
measure  harmless  enthusiasts,  yet 
they  deemed  it  proper  to  apprehend 
the  two  Evanses,  father  and  son, 
who  had  been  the  most  active  and 
zealous  in  forming  a  Spencean  as* 
sociation  in  London,  and  had  pub* 
lished  two  pamphlets,  illnstrating 
and  confirming  their  peculiar  tenets. 
They  were  taken  up  before  the  sus- 
pension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act ; 
but  they  were  not  liberated  till  die 
suspension  was  taken  off,  nor  were 
they  brought  to  trial.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  suspension  of  this  act, 
a  considerable  number  were  taken 
up  and  imprisoned  in  London  and 
different  parts  of  the  country.  In 
our  next  volume  we  shall  have  to 
consider  the  allegations  which  such 
of  these  people  as  were  dismissed 
without  trial,  brought  against  go- 
vernment for  taking  them  up  widi- 
out  sufficient  cause ;  or  agamst  the 
keepers  of  the  prisons  in  which  they 
were  confined,  for  harsh  and  cruel 
treatment.  At  present  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  those  cases 
which  were  brought  forward  in  the 
session  of  1817:  the  most  remark, 
able  were  those  of  Evans,  and  those 
which  related  to  the  prisoners  who 
were  confined  in  Reading  gaol. 

The  petitions  which  were  pre- 
sented by  the  two  Evanses  com- 
plained of  harsh  and  unnecessary 
severity  in  their  imprisoimieiit.  Mi- 
nisters on  the  other  band  contended 
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rtut  the  <:hirge$  were  tmfonnded. 
Ncvet  perhaps,  was  there  a  better 
proof  or  illustration  of  the  almost 
impossibility  of  arriving  at  truth, 
than  this  case  nfTordeck  Bad  the 
charges  of  the  Evanses  and  the  de- 
nials of  miniscers  been  couched  in 
general  term^  it  might  be  supjposed 
that  the  parties  attached  different 
ReaningSLto  these  general  terms ;  but 
when  specific  <:hargcs  were  brought, 
and  denied  as  firnSy  and  unequivo- 
cally as  they  were  brought,  surprise 
mast  certainly  be  felt,  that  on  such 
a  case  the  real  and  full  truth  could 
not  be  attained.  The  Evanses  5^?we 
lodged  in  a  gaol  in  the  very  heart 
almost  of  the  metropolis}  they  were 
visited  by  many  members  of  the 
house  of  commons;  and  yet -it  could 
not  be  determined  whether  the  4n. 
stances  of  particular  hardships  were 
committed  or  not. 

Minister?,  however,  seem  to  have 
admitted,  that  they  were  not  treated 
exactly  as  they  ought  to  have  been, 
for  they  gave  orders  that  sorte  of 
the  grounds  of  their  complaint 
should  be  removed .  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  most  persons  who  are 
tdcen  up  under  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act,  o«jght  while 
imprisoned  to  be  dealt  with,  with  as 
much  lemency  as  is  compatible  with 
their  security.  All  taken  up  under 
this  act,  are  taken  up  either  because 
though  suspected  as  dangerous  pep. 
sons,  tlieie  is  noi'^gal^roof  of  guik 
against  them ;  or  because  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial  cannot  be  eac- 
pected  till  after  a  longer -period  than 
the  law  would  allow,  if  the  habeas 
corpus  act  was  not  suspended.  In 
all  cases,  where  persons  <ire  taken 
up,  merely  because  they  were 
suspicious  and  dangerous  persons, 
>^'idiout  any  legal*  proof  of  guilt, 
itad  consequently  where  from  the 
iirsi  there  was  no  intention  of  bring, 
nig  them  to    trial,— ibey   ought 


simply  to  he  confined  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  prevent  their  es- 
cape 5  since  they  are  put  in  con- 
finement, net  because  they  have 
violated  the  laws,  but  only  to  pre- 
Tent'  them  from  violating  them.  ^ 
And  as  they  must  nnav^oidably  suf* ' 
fer  much  by  the  very  act  of  im- 
prisonment, in  feelings,  health,  and 
worldly  concerns,  it  seems  but  jtist 
that  the  g>reatest  care  ought  to  be 
taken  that  these  snfierings  are  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  aggravaited 
by  any  harshness  or  seventy  in  the 
plan  or  mode  of  confinement,  or  in 
the  treatment  which  ihey  receive. 

The  case  is  different  i^iti  Yegard 
to  those  who  have  been  taken  op 
with  an  intention  of  bringing  thenfi 
to  trial ;  because  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  there  are  proofs,  at  lean  in  the 
opinion  of  government  of -their  ha» 
ving  become  amenable  to  the  laws: 
but  as  soon  as  the  intention  of  bring* 
ing  them  to  trial  Is  abandoned,-^— . 
especially  if  it  be  abandoned hecause 
the  prooB  of  guilt,  on  further  invest- 
tigation,are  n  ot  found  tobeso  strong, 
numerous  and  unequivocal  as  tvas 
anticipated,-*— and  still  moi^  especi- 
aMy  ifthese  proofsfadeenrirelyaway  * 
before  investigation;  then  in  these 
cases,  the  treatment  of  such  prison^ 
ers  should  be  merely  such  as  is  ne*> 
cessary  to  keep  them  secure  till  it  is 
judged  proper  to  release  them.  The 
supreme  good  is  the  supreme  law  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  other  states  $  but  in 
gaining  this  supreme  good,  indivi- 
dttal  interests  ought  to  be  sacrificed 
as  little  as  possible.  That  this  is  a 
sound  principle  all  will  admit,  in 
every  instance  where  the  interest  of 
an  individual  who  has  not  offended 
against  the  laws,  is  sacrificed  for  the 
pdblic  good  :  but  it  appears  to  its, 
that  the  principle  ought  to  extend 
to  all  who  are  made  to  suffer  more 
than  the  law  authorizes,  or  than 
their  real  crimes  deserve  by  that 
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kw,  fot  ^  jnbrpoie  of  maintaining 
thepabUc  good. 

The  ca^  of  the  prisoners  in 
Reading  gaol  is  of  a  different  na- 
ture in  some  respects  from  that 
which  we  have  been  just  consider- 
ing. The  magistrates  of  Berkshire, 
thmktng  they  had  a  right  to  risit 
all  prisoners^  d^manckd  of  the 
gaoler  that  be  should  admit  them 
to  visit  the  prisoners  who  had  been 
taken  up,  during  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act,  hj  a  warrant 
from  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department.  This  demand 
the  gaoler,  acting  under  the  orders 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  refused  to 
comply  witht  and  he  was  ^erefor^ 
suspended  from  his  office  by  the 
magistrate*  A  trial  afterwards 
took  place*  in  which  the  gaoler  wai 
acquitted)  the  law  not  granting 
power  to  magistrates  to  ruit  state 
prisoners* 

Such  are  the  (acts  of  this  case. 
We  must  confess,  that  in  our  opi« 
aion  the  law  should  not  only  em* 
power,  but  command  magisciatet 
to  visit  all  prisons,  whoever  may  be 
confined  in  them«  It  is  only  mus 
that  the  keepers  of  prisons  can  be 
prevented  from  abusing  their  trust. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  if  a 
prisoner  is  treated  with  unnecessary 
harshness^  or  with  cruelty,  he  can 
complain  against  the  gaolers :  but 
what  means  has  he  of  complaint— 
or  rather  what  means  of  toaktng 
such  complaints  as  will  ^  heard, 
and  he  can  substantiate?  If  his 
term  of  imprisonment  is  not  nearly 
at  an  end,  he  is  not  likely  to  bring 
forward  complaints  against  a  man 
who  has  so  much  in  his  power  i  nor 
is  it  likely  he  ^ill  be  able  to  per- 
suade his  fellow-prisonerS)  even  if 
they  witnessed  his  ill-treatment,  to 
become  bold  and  unequivocal  wit- 
nesses against  their  keeper.  It  may 
also  be  said,  that  in  the  present  state 


of  the  laws  and  of  society  in  £il« 

§land,  few  if  any  gaolers  will  ei** 
ler  be  disposed  or  able  to  behave 
with  illegal  severity  towards  their 
prisoners :  but  it  is  one  of  the  pecu-^ 
liar  and  greatest  characteristics  and 
blessings  of  the  British  constitution^ 
that  it  does  not,  in  any  instance^ 
rest  the  liberty  or  the  rights  of  the 
people  on  the  character  of  those 
who  administer  the  laws,  or  are  in 
possession  of  legal  power,  but  sole- 
ly and  entirelv  on  the  laws  them- 
selves. As,  uierefore,  it  does  not 
appear  to  us,  that  any  harm  can 
possibly  arise  from  those  persons^ 
who  are  fit  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  magistrates,  being  allowed  to  vi- 
sit all  persons  in  confinement  $  and 
as  this  right  to  visit  them  is  assured- 
ly the  most  effisctual  check  to  mis* 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  gaoler 
towards  his  prisoners ;-— we  cannot 
help  wishing,  that  the  law  bad  in 
all  cases,  not  only  empowered  but 
enjoined  magistrates  to  visit  the  pri- 
sons of  their  respective  districts* 

In  our  volume  for  the  year  181G 
we  gave  an  account  of  tne  riots  in 
Spa-fields*  Soon  after  they  took 
place,  but  before  the  suspenrion  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act^  those  who 
had  been  most  active  in  these  riots 
were  apprehended  tinder  a  charge 
of  hign  treason.  It  is  probable 
that  me  attack  upon  the  prince  re» 
gent,  as  he  was  returning  from  the 
openmg  of  parliament,  in  some 
xneasure  induced  government  to  ar- 
rest these  persons,  as  well  as  to  sus- 
pend the  nabeas  corpus  act.  For 
though  the  character  and  apparent 
consequences  of  these  riots  were  at 
one  time  very  seriously  alarming* 
yet  the  circumstance  of  such  an 
open  and  outrageous  attack  on  the 
sovereign,  must  have  tended  to 
confirm  ^vermiient  in  the  belief 
that  the  nots  were  part  of  an  or- 
ganised plan  of  rebellion,  and  of 
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eonrie,  that  thoie  who  instigated 
them  ought  to  be  broaght  to  trial 
without  loss  of  time. 

The  persons  who  were  talcei^  up 
upon  the  charge  of  high  treason* 
for  being  concerned' in  the  Sp£^ 
fields  riots,  were  men  in  a  very  low 
rank  of  lifei  and  were  formidable 
rather  for  the  intrepidity  and  ar« 
dour  of  their  zeal,  than  for  their 
talents*  The  nrincipal  were  a  Dr* 
Watson  and  a  Mr.  Pteston.  Young 
Watson  the  son,  who  had  wounded 
the  gentleman  in  a  gunsmitji's  shop 
on  £e  day  of  the  riot$»  contrived  to 
escape  out  of  the  kingdom^ 

Tnese  trials  did  not  excite  much 
interest;  nor  were  the  public  in 
general  much  surprised,  or  either 
elated  or  disappointed,  when  all  the 
prisoners  were  acquitted  by  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury.  A  short  and  ge» 
neral  account  of  the  trials  will  be 
found  in  the  Chronicle.  We  shall 
therefore,  in  this  place,  confine  our- 
selves to  a  statement  of  the  causes 
which  produced  the  acquittal  of  the 
prisoners ;  and  some  remarks  on  the 
tnode  in  which  the  trials  were  con- 
ducted. 

The  principal  witness  against  the 
prisoners  was  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Castles.  He  had  been  an  accom* 
plice;  hence  his  evidence  was  re- 
ceived with  great  doubt  by  the 
jur^. '  But  besides  this  prejudice 
against  his  evidence  generally,  he 
swore  to  things  either  so  absurd 
and  improbable  in  thelnselves,  or 
so  directly  and  decidedly  contra* 
dieted  by  other  witnesses  of  unim- 
peachable character,  that  the  jury 
coiild  not  place  the  smallest  confi- 
dence on  what  he  said*  This  was 
one  main  cause  why  the  prisoners 
were  acquitted  :  but  there  wer6 
other  causes*  The  law  of  England 
is  very  humanely,  and  wisely,  ex- 
tremely cautious  and  particular  re- 
specting the  crime  of  highnreason, 


and  the  evidence  re4Qu'^^  to  prove 
that  crime.  There  must  be  no  pre- 
sumption;  the  act  must  be  direcc 
and  unequivocal,  and  the  evidence 
to  prove  it  must  also  be  most  un- 
doubted. Now,  on  the  trial  of 
Watson  and  their  associates  there 
was  abundant  proof  of  a  breads 
of  the  peace,  and  of  riodng ;  and 
these  acts  seemed  to  have  been 
committed  with  some  further  and 
higher  intention  than  the  mere  de» 
stroction  and  plunder  of  property. 
There  was  proof  that  shops  con* 
taintng  arms  «(rere  plundered  for 
the  purpose  of  the  mob  making  use 
of  diese  arms  I  and  even  that  die 
Tower  was  threatened :  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  jury  treason  was  no( 
proved.  Therewas  no  evidence  thac 
the  prisoners  intended  to  destroy 
the  government,  or  to  make  an  al* 
teration  in  the  government  by  force 
of  arms,  except  the  evid^ce  of 
Castles;  and  the  evidence  of  this 
man  the  jury  would  not  crecUts 
hence  the  acquittal  of  the  pri«» 
soners. 

Had  they  been  tried,  however^ 
for  any  crime  short  of  high  treason^ 
•*->f6r  conspiracy,  or  for  acts  of  felo^ 
ny,  in  breaking  into  and  plundering 
shops-«^e  jury  must  have  found 
them  guilty.  Their  acquittal,  there- 
fore, though  not  a  subject  for  re- 
joicing, on  account  of  the  individu- 
als themselves,  must  be  a  subject  of 
congratulation  to  all  who  are  jea* 
lous  of  all  attempts  to  force  the 
laws  relating  to  liigh  treason  be* 
yond  their  legitimate  and  sound  in- 
terpretation. The  result  of  those 
trials  was  also  a  source  of  congratu- 
lation on  another  account :  befbie 
they  took  place,  it  had  been  main* 
tained  by  government,  that  London 
was  the  very  centre  and  rallying 
point  of  all  the  disaflfection.  in  the 
country^  Vague  and  indistinct,and 
therefore  the  more  formidable,  ap- 
prehensions 
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prehensiDns  of  danger  ivere  afloat : 
Init  from  die  evidence  brooj^ht 
Ibrward  oa  these  irialsy  it  was  pro 
-wed  that  the  great  mass  of  the  po» 
pnlation  in  the  znetropoU»  was 
sound  and  •uatainred  ;  and  that 
S)ts<}hievou8  designs  were  exclusive^* 
If  confined  lo  those  who  were  not 
ih  the  smalieskt  degree  forxnidabie 
iroxn  their  tailemsy  their  niinxbers> 
^r  iheir  influenoe. 
'  The  Qnals  next  in  importance  to 
those  of  Watson  and  his  associates 
were  the  etate  trials  at  Derby^  of 
several  people  who  had  assembled 
in  a  most  violent  and  tumultuous 
manner,  and  who,  it  was  alleeed, 
designed  to  force  the  goyemment 
into  their  measures,  if  not  actually 
to  overturn  the.governi»ent,  by  the 
ttieasunes  tliey  pursued.  The  prin- 
cipal among  those  who  were  tried 
at  Derby  for  those  crimes  was  a 
fnan  of  the  name  of  £candreth. 
From  *every  aceoant  and  descrip- 
tion of  dnsmatt,  he  seems  unioubt* 
edly  to  hTCve  been  calculated  and 
qualified  to  be  the  leader  of  a  band 
9f  desperate  conspirators  agaiuist 
the  tranquillity  of  <the  country.  By 
4he  energy  of  liis  mind,  tlie  un- 
•daunted  valour  which  he  dispHaf  ed, 
and  the  constant,  cool,  and  Aili 
command  of  his  penetration  and 
judgement,  which  were  always  jeez* 
dy  to  assist  and  counsel  him  when 
thev  were  most  seeded,  as  well  as 
by  bis  *dark  and  desperate  charac- 
teVf  he  had  gained  and  exorcised 
onbouaded  infiueuoe  over  his  aoo- 
ciates.  It  was  proved  on  the  trial, 
^at  an  intention  to  overthrow  the 
Mvemment  was  not  only  focaoed, 
out  avowed;  not  avowed  in  ladi* 
stinct  terMs  but  openly ; — that  it 
formed*  as  it  were,  the  badge  and 
rallying  word  of  the  conspirators  $ 
and  diat  they  conceived  themselves 
perfectly  justified  in  having  re- 
courstt  to  arms,  to  endeavour  to* 


free  thetnselfVes  from  tht  aBogid 
thntldonr,  and  actual  misery*  in 
which  they  were  involved* 

It  k  unnecesary  here  to  repeat 
the  substatice  of  the  evidence  which 
wa«  breughlfovward  OD  these  triak^ 
ic  cercatniy  proved^  that  treason 
had  been  coRMmtted,  by  Braiuketh 
and  some  others^  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  that  they  vrere  cem- 
niitting  treason,  wkh  an  undaunted 
view  of  the  probable  consequences, 
and  with  what  they  conceived  to  be 
a  full  justificatioiv  of  their  plans  and 
measures.  With  respect  to  most  of 
the  other  prisoner s>  it  was  proved 
that)  they  had  acted  through  igno- 
7;knee,  and  under  the  iafluence  of 
Srandreth.  The  public  psoseciuor, 
the  judge,,  and  the  jury,  made  the 
proper  and  equitable  distinction; 
unly  the-  most  desper<^cly  guilty » 
tire  most  dangerous^  criminals  were 
execihtedr;  the  rest  were  either  not 
tried*  er„  after  having  been  found 
guilty^  were  pardonedy  or  had  the 
capita)  pmt  of  tlieir  sentence. com* 
muted  for  more  lenient  punish* 
ment. 

Those  who  contended  that  g<v 
vernmeni:  were  perfectly  justified 
in  suspending  the  habeas  corpus 
act,  referred  to*  the  vesult  of  these 
trials  at  Derby  as-  a  proof  of  the 
j:iistice  of  their  opinion «  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  fully  proved 
on  these  trials,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  people  had  armed  them* 
selves  for  the  avowed  purp3se  of 
'^.ttempting  to  carry  into- exec  ution^ 
by  means  of  arms,  plans,  which*  if 
they  could  have  been  carried  into 
execution  to  the  full  extent*  which 
they  imagined  and  expected,  must 
have  been  fatal  to  the  existence  of 
the  government  ;-*or,  more  shortly, 
by  these  trials  at  Derby  it  was  pro« 
ved,  that  acts  of  high  treason  had 
been  committed.  Still  the  question 
recurs^Ougbt  the  habeas  coipus 
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act  to  be  suspended,  whenever  a  few 
desperate  men  enter  on  plans  which 
cannot^  fait  to  terminate  in  their 
own  discomfiture  and  punishment, 
so  long  as  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  sound  and  untainted  ; 
and  so  long  as  those  desperate  men 
are  not  countenanced  or  joined  by 
any  persons  of  influence  or  charac- 
ter. In  short,  ought  the  habeas 
corpus  act  to  be  suspended  while 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
sound  and  untainted  ? — Ought  all 
to  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  great- 
est bulwarks  of  our  liberties,  mere- 
ly because  a  very  few,  and  those 
not  formidable  on  any  one  account, 
are  mad  enough  to  plot  the  ruin  of* 
the  government  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trials  at 
Derby  were  alleged  to  have  pro- 
ted  beyond  a  doubt,  rfiat  all  the 
miscbieiF  was  occasiofled  by  the 
spies  of  government.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  evidence  brought  for- 
ward on  the  trials  to  show  that  the 
prisoners  had  been  instigated  or 
enconrajged  by  government  spies  to 
^  actions  tor  which  they  were 
tried  and  condemned.  In  explana- 
tion of  this  circumstance  it  is  stated, 
that  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners 
had  no  opportiinity  of  bringing  for- 
ward such  evidence ;  that  it  could 
have  done  no  good  to  the  prisoners. 
This,  however,  we  must  confess,  is 
not  a  satisfactory  explanation  ;  for 
though  the  proof  that  the  prisoners 
had  been  encouraged  and  instigated 
to  the  plans  and  acts  for  which  they 
were  tried,  would  have  Keen  no  le- 
gal defence  of  their  conduct,  yet  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  weighed 
with  the  jury  in  their  behalf.  If 
their  counsel  had  examined  Oliver, 
who  was  alleged  to  have  been  the 
most  active  of  the  government 
spies,  and  to  have  been  chicly  in- 
strumental in  fomenting  the  dis- 
turbances in  Derbyshire  and  the 
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adjacent  counties,  they  might  cer- 
tainly have  brought  out  from  his 
examination  proofs  (if  any  there 
actually  were),  that,  it  he  had  not 
encouraged  the  prisoners,  the  latter 
would  not  have  proceeded  to  those 
extreme  acts  by  which  they  render- 
ed themselves  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment of  high  treason.  Some  of  the 
prisoners  were  actually  not  brought 
to  trial,  or,  after  being  found  guilty, 
were  sentenced  to  a  more  lenient 
punishment,  solely  on  account  of" 
some  things  in  their  character,  or  In 
the  circumstances  brought  out.du- 
rmg  their  trials,  which  weretifa- 
vourable  to  them.  And  could  any 
circumstance  have  pleaded  more 
strongly  in  their  favour  than  the 
proof  (if  it  could* have  been  ob- 
tained) that  government  spies  had 
entirely,  or  in  a  great  degree,  led 
these  unhappy  men  to  the  deeds  for 
which  they  were  tried  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason  ?  AH  things  con- 
sidered, without  permitting  parly 
clamour  to  weigh  with  us,  we 
cannot  help  believing  that,  in  the 
case  of  Brandreth  and  nis  associates, 
no  circumstance  could  have  been 
adduced  on  their  trials,  with  respect 
to  their  having  been  instigated  by 

fovemment  spies,  whicn  would 
ave  been  favourable  to  the  culprits. 
Oil  the  declaration  of  one  of 
them,  just  on  the  eve  of  his  execu- 
tion, that  Oliver  was  the  author  of 
his  death,  we  must  confess  we  are 
not  disposed  to  lay  much  stress.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  some  person^  of 
warm  religious  feelings,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death  are  oisposed  to  re- 
eard  a  violation  of  truth  as  a  more 
dreadful  crime  than  at  any  othft* 
time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
others  will  not  be  very  scrupulous 
on  the  subject,  from  the  reflection, 
that  if  the  fiadsehood  of  what  they 
assert  is  afterwards  found  out,  it 
cannot  possibly  injure  ihem 
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Derby,  was  the  only  place  at 
which  legal  proof  was  given  that 
high  treason  had  been  committed. 
The  result  of  the  trials  at  West-* 
minster*hally  as  we  have  seen*  was* 
that  there  was  no  legal  proof  of 
hi^h  treason  havine  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Spapfields  rioters,  la 
Scotland,  also,  government  endea« 
voured  to  show  diat  their  measures 
had  been  called  for  by  the  state  of 
that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Scotcn,  in  their  attempts  to  reform 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  abuses 
of  the  constitution,  generally  pro- 
ce^  in  a  different  manner  from  the 
£nglish  ;  and  indeed  the  Scotch 
reformers  have  at  all  times  been 
a  difierent  description  of  men  from 
the  English  reformers. 

This  proceeds  chiefly  from  the 
great  and  striking  difierence  be- 
tween the  national  character  of  the 
Eneltsh  and  the  national  character 
of  £e  Scotch.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people  in  Scotland  are  much 
better  informed  than  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  in  England ;  they  are, 
moreover,  distinguished  by  greater 
strength  and  compass  of  intellect*. 
Generally  speaking,  the  English 
peasantry  and  labouring  classes  are 
little  entitled  to  that  ^rand  cha- 
racteristic of  rational  beings,-— they 
look  little  before  and  after.  Like 
children,  and  all  persons  of  minds 
little  cultivated,  the  present  mo- 
ment almost  fills  their  minds.  The 
Scotch  peasantry  and  labouring 
classes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ac- 
customed from  their  earliest  youth 
to  look  far  and  attentively  both  be- 
fore and  after:  hence  they  are  di- 
stinguished for  their  good  sense,  as 
well  as  correct  conduct;  and  for 
being  more  under  the  guidance  of 
their  judgement,  and  less  under  the 
influence  of  their  feelings  and  pas- 
sion$,  than  the  English  peasantry 
and  labouring  classes* 


The*  Scotch,  iherefbie,  sddoin 
give  themselves  up  rashly  and  {nne- 
cipiutely  to  any  measures  in  which 
their  interests  may  be  involved. 
They  look  far  forward,  and  they 
look  long  and  attendvely  before 
they  act :  but  after  tHey  have  deter* 
mined  to  act,  there  is  always  more 
consistency  and  perseverance  in 
their  actions,  than  there  could  be  if 
they  were  stimulated  by  mere  feel- 
ing. There  is  one  circumstance, 
however,  in  the  Scotch  national 
character,  or  ratherin  their  conductf 
which  seems  not  exactly  in  nniscm 
with  their  acccutomed  soundness, 
sobriety,  and  caution  of  behaviour. 
In  religion  and  politics  they  usually 

fo  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
>uring  the  agiuted  state  of  the 
country  soon  aner  the  beginning  of 
the  French  revolution,  when  the 
Scotch  convention  existed,  the  most 
decided  advocates  for  pure  repub- 
licanism were  4n  Scotland  s  and 
whoever  is  acquainted  with  that 
country,  even  generally  and  super- 
ficially, must  Snow  that,  with  re- 
spect to  religion,  die  Scotch  are 
mostly  in  extremes. 

The  west  of  Scotland  has  lone 
been  distinguished  as  that  part  <x 
the  kingdom  in  which  the  matest 
enthusiasm  with  regard  bom  to  re- 
ligion and  politics  displayed  itself. 
It  was  in  this  part  of  Scodand  tfa^ 
the  Cameronians  and  Covenanters 
chiefly  underwent,  with  such  he- 
roic lordtiiule,  the  persecutions  to 
which  diey  were  exposed  in  the 
time  of  Chiarles  IL ;  and  there  still 
are  to  be  met  with  there,  men  as 
inquisidve  and  daundess  searchers 
after  truth  as  their  ancestoxa  were 
at  that  period. 

During  the  agitadon  of  political 
quesdons  in  the  yeaurs^  1790-Tl796t 
Glasgow  and  its  vicinity  Wfre  di- 
stinguished for  the  number  and  in- 
telligence pf  the  reformer  which 
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tbey  conutnedy  as  well  as  for  the 
zeal  with  which  they  endeavoured 
to  spread  their  opinions*  It  was 
chiefly  among  the  operative  weavers 
that  tiiey  were  to  be  met  with ;  and 
then,  as  well  as  lately*  not  merely- 
extensive  information  but  very  con* 
siderable  eloquence  was  displayed 
among  these  classes. 

Major  Cartwright  visited  Scot- 
land during  his  missionary  tour  in 
behalf  of  reform  already  alluded 
to  ;  and  his  zeal  and  example  act^ 
iD^  upon  the  already  excited  minds 
otthe  Scotch,  produced  such  effects 
as  might  be  anticipated.  There 
were  several  meetings,  particularly 
near  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  the 
other  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose 
of  petitioning  parliament*  or  adopt- 
ing other  measures,  in  behalf  of  re*  ' 
form  in  the  representation,  and  re« 
trenchment  of  expenditure.  Be« 
ades  these  public  meetings,  it  was 
known  that  there  were  associations 
similar  to  those  in  England.  Go- 
vernment took  the  alarm  ;  and  the 
lord  advocate  of  Scptland  diought 
himself  justified  in  ordering  some 
persons  to  be  taken  up  for  admi- 
nistering unlawful  oaths.  The 
powers  of  the  lord  advocate  in 
Scotland  are  very  great :  indeed 
their  limits  are  hardly  defined  by 
the  law,  or  known  exactly  to  the 
person  who  exercises  them*  He  is 
the  public  officer  who  prosecutes 
crimes  before  the  court  of  justiciary. 
At  the  circuit  courts  he  acts  by  de- 
puty. He  possesses  powers  more 
exten^ve  than  all  the  grand  juries 
of  England;  for  he  not  only  decides 
whether  the  parties  suspected  shall 
be  prosecuted,  but  m  capital  crimes 
can,  bv  a  motion  before  trial,  re- 
strict m  sentence  to  what  is  called 
an  arbitrary  punishment;  that  is, 
a  ponishoient  at  the  discretion  of 
the  judge^  not  extendmg  to  death. 


From  this  short  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  powers  of  the  lord 
advocate  of  Scotland,  it  will  be  suff 
ficiently  apparent,  that  unless  tha 
judges  and  jury  before  whom  the. 
accused  are  tried  give  them  the  ful^ 
benefit  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  evi» 
dence  that  may  be  adduced  in  theic 
favour,  their  chance  of  escape  is>  ^ 
very  small.  The  lord  advocate^ 
brought  two  persons  to  their  trial 
before  the  court  of  justiciary  in 
Scotland,  for  the  alleged  crime  of 
administerine  unlawful  oaths.  It 
is  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  Scotch 
bar,  that  the  most  celebrated  advo« 
cates  (or  counsel)  at  it  offered  their 
services  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  {• 
and  by  their  talents,  the  misma^ 
nagement  of  the  lord  advocate,  and 
the  strict  impartiality  of  the  judgesy  . 
they  succeeded  in  proving  that  the 
prisoners  were  not  guilty  of  the 
crime  laid  to  their  charge.  It  fortu- 
nately happens,  that  very  frequently 
great  ^power  is  rendered  harmless 
by  not  being  allied  to  great  ta* 
lent*  This  was  the  case  in  the  pre* 
sent  instance.  The  chief  witness 
against  the  prisoners  was  a  man  to 
whom  an  otter  had  been  made,  on 
the  part  of  the  law-officers  of  the 
crown  in  Scotland,  of  a  reward  if 
he  would  give  evidence :  and  this 
offer  was  made,  though  it  is  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  Scotch 
courts  to  ask  every  witness,  as  soon 
as  he  is  plaeed  in  the  witnesses'  box, . 
whether  he  has  received  any  offer 
of  reward  to  induce  him  to  give, 
his  testimony  ?  As  soon  a*  the 
witness  on  this  trial  had  answered 
the  question  in  the  affirmative,  the 
cause  was  abandoned  l>y  the  lord 
advocate.  Indeed,  it  is  most  sur- 
prising that  it  did  not  occur  to  him, 
that  in  either  case  his  witness  was 
inadmis»ble^-— if  bespoke  the  truth, 
he  was  inadmissible,becausehe  then 
must  have  declared  that  he  had  rt*- 
U2  ceived 
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ceiTed  an  offer  of  reward,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  admitted 
as  a  witness ;  and  if  he  did  not 
speak  the  tmth,  his  perjury  would 
equally  hate  rendex«d  him  inad- 
missible* 

Besides  these  triak  for  high  trea- 
son*  or  for  capital.crimes,  therewere 
0tliertrials  which  excited  a  large  and 
general  shareof  interest  in  the  public 
mind  during  the  year  1817:  we  al- 
lude to  the  trials  of  Wooler  and 
Hone.  Both:  diese  men,  a  short 
time  beforeCobbett  left  thiscountrv 
for  Ameriea,  had  begun  to  publish 
weekly  political  pamphlets,  very- 
bold  and  severe  in  their  strictures, 
as  well  as  violent  and  extreme  in  the 
plans  they  recommended,  and  in 
the  measures  they  proposed  to  carry 
these  plans  into  execution.  At  last 
€x  officio  informations  were  filed 
a^inst  them  by  the  attorney- gene- 
ra. It  may  be  proper  to  imbrm 
our  readers,  or  at  least  to  recall  to 
their  recollection,  that  in  all  cases 
wherethe  attorney-general  files  such 
information,  there  is  no  interven- 
tion of  a  grand  jury  to  determine 
whether  there  is  ground  for  trial, 
and  that  the  attorney-general  may, 
after  he  has  filed  the  informatipn, 
either  proceed  upon  it  and  bring  the 
accused  to  trial,  or  suffer  the  ap- 
prehension of  trial  to  hang  over  his 
nead.  These  powers,  so  much  at 
variance  not  only  with  the  spirit  of 
our  constitution  but  with  its  prac- 
tice in  other  tases,  have  always  ren- 
deired  trials  by  cs  officio  informa- 
tions emremely  unpopular. 

There  were  two  circumstances 
attending  the  trials  of  Wooler  for 
libels,  that  deserve  notice :— in  the 
first  place  he  pleaded  his  own  cause. 
Tliis  he  did  with  great  intrepidity 
as  well  at  considerable  presence  and 
powers  kA  mind.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  in  almost  every  case,  it 
i$  die  height  of  folly  for  a  man  to 


plead  his  own  cause ;  btit  if  ever  it 
is  likely  not  to  prejudice,  but  rather 
to  b^efit  him,it  IS  where  the  accu- 
sation is  that  which  involves  politics. 
Judges  are  but  men :  and  thoue;h 
diey  may  be  anxious  to  do  stnct 
justice  between  the  crown  and  indi- 
vidu^s,  yet  partialities,  preposses* 
sions  and  party  feelings  will  inter- 
vene ;  and  these  will  probably  be 
roused  very  much,  if  the  defence 
of  the  prisoner  involves  a  bold  de- 
fence in  that  line  of  politics  which 
is  most  obnoxious  to  government* 
and  especially  if  it  involves  a  de- 
fence of  those  doctrines  that  are 
generally  regarded  and  represented 
by  the  advocates  for  the  measures 
of  ministry,  as  striking  at  tibe  root 
of  public  tranquillity.  Counsel, 
therefore,  who,  however  great  their 
talents  and  skill  may  be,  must  de- 
pend for  their  succ^sfkl  defence  of 
their  clients,  and  consequently  their 
practice,  in  a  considerable  degree 
on  the  judge's  hearing  diem  with 
attention,  or  setting  his  face  againsc 
them  ( to  make  use  of  a  hom^  but 
expressive  phrase^,  will  not  be  very 
ready  to  offer  in  aefence  of  a  person 
brought  to  trial  for  a  political  crime, 
all  that  might  be  said.  Woolen 
therefore,  resolved  to  defend  him- 
self, and  he  succeeded  in  persuadtnp^ 
the  jury,  in  one  of  the  cases,  that  he 
was  not  guilty.  On  his  other  trial 
occurred  the  circumstance  to  which 
we  alluded  above.  Whenever  the 
jury  deem  it  fit  or  necessary  to  re- 
tire from  the  court  to  consider  of  the 
verdict,  the  law  requires  that  they 
should  all  come  again  into  the  court, 
before  the  foreman  pronounces  the 
verdict:  on  one  of  Wooler*s  trials, 
the  foreman  pronounced  the  vertfict 
before  all  the  jury  had  again  come 
into  court: — and  upon  this  cireum- 
stances  occurring^  great  doubts 
arose,  whether  a  new  trial  should 
take  place,  and  if  a  tew  trial,  whe- 
ther 
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ther  before  the  same  jury  or  a  new 
one.— -The  case  is  not  yet  decided. 

Hone  was  tried  thrice  on  charges 
of  blasphemy,  for  having  parodied 
the  creed  of  Athanasiosy  and  parts 
of  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land :  he  also  conducted  his  own 
defence  on  all  these  three  trials. 
The  main  ground  of  his  defence 
wasy  that  the  crime  for  which  he 
was  brought  to  trial  was  a  political 
one,  not  a  crime  against  religion : 
and  that  if  his  parodies  had  not  been 
against  the  prince  regent  and  his 
ministers,  but  against  their  political 
opponents,  he  would  not  have  been 
brought  to  trial  for  them«  He  also 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  paro- 
dies of  the  liturgy,  and  even  of  the 
scriptures,  might  be  written,  and 
had  actually  been  written,  by  men 
who  had  not  the  most  remote  idea 
of  bringing  religion  into  contempt. 
In  his  speeches  he  entered  into  a 
long  historical  detail  of  religious;  pa- 
rodies, in  order  to  prove  tiiese.  two 
points;  and  we  must  confess  he  did 
prove  them :  but,  as  was  observed, 
repeatedly,  by  the  judge,  on  the 
tnals,  proof  that  blasphemous  pa- 
rodies had  been  suffered  to  pass 
unnoticed  and  unpunished,  even 
Uiough  it  had  been  also  proved,  or 
at  least  rendered  probable,  that 
they  escaped  because  their  politics 
fvere  ministerial, — did  not  justify 
Mr.  Hone,  or  afford  a  legal  ground 
for  his  acquittal.  His  other  plea 
was  more  to  the  purpose :  his  ob- 
ject was  to  show,  that  a  writer  of 
parodies  of  the  description  of  those 
tor  which  he  was  tried,  might  be 
actuated  by  motives  very  opposite 
to  those  imputed  to  him  $  and  that 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  his  in- 
tention was  to  bring  religion  into 
contempt,  the  charge  of  blasphemy 
must  fall  to  the  ground,  and  he 
must  be  acquitted.  In  his  deuil, 
he  c^r^inly  prpv^d  xixz\  mei^  )^^4 


.written  religious  parodies,  whom 
nobody  could  suspect  of  feeling  the 
slightest  wish  to  injure  religion; 
and  be  thus  proved  that  the  mere 
act  of  writing  religious  parodies 
could  not  be  blasphemy ,-*that  the 
Jntention  and  object  must  constitute 
.the  crime.  But  though  he  thus 
made  it  clear  that  very  staunch  and 
sincere  friends  of  the  church  of 
England  had  parodied  parts  of  her 
service,  it  is  impossible  not  to  per- 
ceive that  this  conduct,  though  it 
may  proceed  from  ng  bad  inten- 
tions,  must  be  productive  of  the 
most  serious  consequences  co  the 
cause  of  religion;  and  we  are  ra^ 
ther  disposed  tojbe  of  opinion,  that 
in  this  case,  as  well  as  several  others^ 
the  law  ought  to  prevent  that  care- 
lessness aiS  inattention  to  conse^ 
quences  from  which  public  evil 
flows ;  in  the  same  manner  as,  in 
.ipany  cases,  an  injury  done  to  an  in- 
.dividual  is  punished,  although  the 
proof  that  there  was  noevil  intention 
is  most  distinct  and  unimpeacbsd>le. 

There  were  severalcircumstances 
attending  these  trials  of  Hone,  which 
deserve  notice  and  remark,  ai  illus- 
trative eitherof  the  Briti^  manners 
and  character,  or  of  some  parts  of 
the  British  jurisprudence,  whidi  in 
our  opinion  require  «eformation« 

In  the  first  place,  the  firm,  un- 
daunted, but  by  no  means  forwaid 
or  impudent  behaviour  of  Hone 
during  his  trials  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. The  judges  frequently  en-, 
deavoured  to    interrupt    him,   as 

foing  into  matter  not  relevant  to 
is  defence;  but  he  carried  his 
point,  and  was  always  at  last  per- 
mitted to  state  and  urge  what  he  in- 
tended. Certainly  no  counsel  could 
have  gone  so  completely  in  teh  teeth 
of  the  jydge  as  he  did ;  and  as  cer- 
tainly in  no  conntry,  at  least  in 
Europe,  coi^d  such  a  scene  have 
^^|i  W4i(i\^ed«  An  obscure  man, 
U3  of 
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of  no  literary  acqoiremectSy  quite 
unaccustomed  to  speak  in  public, 
conducting^  his  own  defence,  before 
the  judges  of  the  land,  against  the 
attorney-general  and  other  counsel 
of  experience  and  high  talents ;  and 
this  defence  against  an  accusation 
which  the  judge  was  evidently  dis* 
posed  to  regard  as  well  founded : 
moreover.  Hone's  object  was  not 
to  prove  that  he  had  not  sold  these 
-parodies;  but  that  these  parodies, 
which  had  all  the  outward  signs  of 
being  blasphemous  parodies  on  the 
church  of  England  service,  were  in 
reality  not  such. 

The  second  circumstance  which 
we  wish  to  notice  respects  the  ap- 
probation which  the  people  in  court 
-expressed  when  the  verdicts  of  Not 
Guilty  were  given  in  by  the  jury. 
This  we  think  not  otdy  indecorous, 
but  a  practice  which,  if  suffered  to 
so  on,  must  strike  at  the  root  of 
fair  and  impartial  trial :  the  jury, 
'having  the  reelings  and  wishes  of 
men,  cannot  prevent  the  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation  that  may 
be  expressed  in  court,  from  acting 
on  their  minds :  on  this  account  aS 
symptoms  of  either  ought  to  be 
most  rigorously  suppressed.  And 
certainly  those  are  no  real  friends  to 
the  great  object  of  British  venera- 
lion,  the  great  bulwark  of  British 
liberty,  the  trial  by  jury,  who  per- 
mit themselves  to  break  in  upon  the 
decorum  and  solemnity  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  a  court  of  justice. 

The  next  circumstance  to  which 
we  alluded,  regards  the  duties  oJF  a 
iudgeonatriaL  Thepracticeof  some 
judges  is  merely,  before  the  jury  de- 
liberate on  the  case,  to  sum  up  the 
evidence,  and  lay  down  the  law : 
the  practice  of  other  judges  is  not 
only  to  do  these  things,  but  also  to 
give  their  own  opinion  respecting 
8ie  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  pri- 
soner, or,  in  fact}  to  advise  and  in- 


struct the  fury  what  verdict  to  pro- 
nounce. The  latter  mode  we  can- 
not help  regarding  as  contrary  to 
the  spirit  oFthe  British  constitution, 
as  well  as  beyond  the  duty  of  a 

i*udge,  and  infringing  on  the  pecn- 
iar  province  and  privilege  of  a  jury. 
In  fact,  if  the  jury  are  in  the  small- 
est degree  influenced  by  the  opinion 
of  the  judge,  in  the  verdict  they  pro- 
nounce, that  verdict  is  not  their  ver- 
dict ;  it  is  not  a  verdict  according 
to  their  oath  :  and  though  they  sit 
there  as  jurymen,  and  the  prisoner 
may  be  said  to  have  had  the  benefit 
of  a  trial  by  jury,  he  has  in  fact 
had  his  guilt  or  innocence  declared 
by  the  judge.  In  cases  where  the 
crown  is  a  party  more  particularly, 
that  is  in  all  cases  of  scNJition,  libd, 
high  treason,  8cc,  the  judge  ought 
most  carefully  to  abstain  fromgomg 
beyond  his  proper  province  of  mere^ 
ly  stating  tne  law  and  summing  up 
the  evidence.  Even  duriag  the 
first  part  of  the  trials  it  vnll  be 
very  difficult  for  a  judge  totally 
to  free  himself  from  ul  preju- 
dice against  the  prisoner  ;•  but  on 
such  an  opportunity  of  letting  his 
own  opinion  be  known,  as  must  be 
given  if  he  does  not  strictly  confine 
himself  to  lay  down  the  law,  and  * 
sum  up  the  evidence,  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  him  not  to  discover  a 
leaning  for  or  against  die  prisoner. 
In  our  opinion,  therefore,  the  pro- 
vince of  the  jury  ought  not  to  be 
invaded  bv  the  judge:  the  law 
meant,  ana  the  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution  requires,  that  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  every  man  who  is 
accused  of  a  crime,  should  be  deter- 
mined by  his  pe^rs ;  by  men  who, 
when  they  know  the  law  of  the  case, 
and  hear  all  the  evidence  for  and 
against  the  prisoner,  will  be  fully 
equal  to  decide  upon  that  guilt  or 
innocence:  and  we  therefore  think, 
that  for  a  judge  to  do  more  than 

merely 
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merely  qualify  a  jury  to  give  a  Tcr- 
dict»  by  tellmc;  them  clearly  what 
is  the  laWy  and  by  giving  a  short 
and  perspicuous  summary  of  the 
evidence,  is  for  him  to  render  the 
trial  by  jury,  a  nominal^  rather 
than  a  real  blessing. 

The  practice  is  for  the  judge  to 
Uy  down  the  law,  after  all  the  evi. 
doice  is  gone  through ; — would  it 
not  be  better  if  he  were  to  lay  down 
the  law  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
trial?  If  this  were  done,  the  jury 
would  know  the  value  of  the  evi- 
dence,  as  well  as  of  the  speeches  of  the 
counsel  on  both  sides,  much  better 
than  they  do  at  present.  The  jury 
ought  to  know  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  trial,  the  exact  crime 


for  which  the  prisoner  is  about  to 
be  tried,  and  to  be  informed  most 
accurately  ofthe  meaning  and  pur- 
port of  the  law  which  applied  to  his 
case.  Thus  being  acquainted  with 
the  law,  and  having  it  constantly 
in  their  recolleaion  during  the 
whole  of  the  trial,  they  would  be 
better  enabled  to  ascertain  the  full 
bearing  and  weight  of  the  evidence 
upon  me  case  before  them. 

The  trial  by  jury  is  such  an  in- 
valuable blessine,  that  every  cir* 
cumstance^  which  in  the  slightest 
degree  defeats  its  object,  ou^t  to 
be  immediately,  utterly,*  and  for 
ever  removed;  and  every  mode  of 
rendering  it  more  e£Fectual  ought 
to  be  adopted. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FeeUngM  of  the  People  towards  the  d^erent  Branches  of  the  Royal  Familj/'^ 
the  King^the  Queen-^the  Prince  Regent^the  Dukes  of  York^  ifC— 
the  Princess  Charlotle^the  Prince  of  Coburg — Death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte. 


^TTE  are  well  aware  that  we 
VY  are  about  to  enter  on  de- 
licate ground,  in  this  chapter;  but 
it  is  the  duty  of  an  historian  and  an- 
nalist to  give  a  full  and  impartial 
picture  ot  the  age  of  which  he 
treats:  and  if  he  represents  tbtngs 
as  they  are,  he  ought  neither  to  be 
praised  for  giving  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture, nor  be  censured  if  his  ^cture 
shotild  happen  to  be  displeasing. 
Our  object  is,  not  merely  to  relate 
events,  which  usually  are  supposed 
to  fill  up  entirely  the  province  of  an 
historian  or  annalist;  but  also  to 
.  give  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Britain,— as  that  state  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  means  which  they 
possess  of  existence,  comfort,  and 
wealth,  and  m  their  feelings  to- 


wards the  constittltion  under  which 
they^  live,  and  towards  those  b^ 
whom  that  constitution  is  admini- 
stered. In  our  preceding  chapters, 
by  pointing  out  the  state  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  commerce, 
and  finance ;  the  state  of  political 
parties  both  in  and  out  or  parlia- 
ment, and  the  feeUngs  of  the  peo- 
ple towards  the  government,  as 
they  were  displayed  either  by  the 
loyalty  of  the  great  mass,  or  by  the 
disaffection  of  a  few,  we  have  left 
for  our  consideration,  only  the  to- 
pics which  are  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  present  chapter. 

It  would  be  interesting  aiid  in- 
structive to  contrast  the  feelings, 
impressions  and  ideas  entertauned 
respecting  the  nature,  character,and 
U  i  privileges 
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privileges  of  sovereigns  in  Asiatic 
monarchies,  and  in  the  different 
monarchies  of  Europe,  from  those 
which  approach  nearest  the  Asiatic, 
to  the  most  limited,  as  it  exists  in 
Great  Britain; — and  also  to  con- 
trast the  ideas  entertained  in  Britain 
respecUng  the  sovereign,  three  or 
four  centuries  ago,  with  those  which 
are  entertained  at  present.  An  Asi- 
atic sovereign  is  seldom  visible  or 
approachable;  a  sanctity  is  thrown 
round  his  conduct  and  character, 
almost  as  great  as  that  with  which 
the  Deity  is  invested.  He  is  eixher 
supposed  to  be  free  from  all  failings 
and  imperfections ;  or  these  are  not 
to  be  censured,  or  even  exposed  by 
his  subjects.  European  sovereigns 
never  were  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  those  of  Asia :  but  formerly 
they  were  beheld  with  more  awe, 
both  as  sovereigns  and  men,  than 
they  are  at  present.  In  this  coun- 
try, the  other  extreme  has  at  least 
been  approached;  and  the  private 
ae  well  as  public  conduct  or  sove- 
reigns is  canvassed  with  a  freedom, 
and  a  want  of  candour  and  due 
allowance  for  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  and  which 
must  have  influenced  their  conduct, 
that  would  not  be  exercised  towards 
any  other  Individuals. 

In  another  respect  aho  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  in  this  country  to 
a  great  degree,  and  probably  in 
every  other  European  country  to 
some  degree,  towards  royalty,  are 
altered  :  formerly,  if  royalty  were 
surrounded  with  much  splendour, 
jhe  eyes  of  the  multitude  were  so 
dazzled,  that  they  were  neither  dis- 
posed nor  able  to  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface; — ^what  glittered  on  so- 
^^f  eigns  was  gold  to  them.  Now 
It  \»  frpry  different :  the  pomp  and 
Bple^dgj^  pf  royalty  are  no  longer 
necessa^cy  tg  sjrike  awe  and  respect 
ifltS  the  ^PplCj  ^y  will  no  longer 


do  it.  The  circumstances  whfdi 
we  shall  have  to  relate  in  this  chap- 
ter, will  sufficiently  prove  that  the 
most  unambitious  and  domestic 
manners^  the  greatest  plainness 
and  simplicity  of  life,  are  much 
more  effectual  in  gaining  and  re- 
taining those  feelings  of  respect, 
love,  and  attachment,  which  it  b 
always  desFrable  that  a  people  livin|^ 
under  a  monarchy  should  possess 
for  their  royal  family,  than  the  most 
gorgeous  and  splendid  establi^- 
ment.. 

-  The  feelfngs  of  the  British  pei> 
pie  towards  their  present  sc^vereign 
^have    undergone    many   changes. 
When  he  first  came  to  the  thronu^he 
was  very  popular:  his  youths  hist 
having  been  bom  and  bred  a  Briton, 
rendered  him  so,  as  a  man ;  and  the 
successful  war  which  he  terminatec^ 
as  a  sovereign.     During  the  infia- 
ence  of  Wilkes,  and  for  a  great  part 
of  the  American  and  French  wars, 
he  became  very  unpopular;  nor 
drd  h^  again  become  popular  in  a^ 
ht^h  degree,  dll  he  was  afflicted 
with  the  mailady  under  which  he 
still  labours.    Now  he  is  remem- 
bered   only  for  his  truly  British 
qualities:  for  the  plainness  of  hts 
mode  of  life  ;— reven  little  circum- 
stances which,  woafd  hardly  render 
any  other  man  popular,  contribute 
to  render  hiYn  so;^  his  hiring  been 
an  early  riser,  and  accustomed  to 
dine   nearly    a,t   the   pld   English 
hour,  and  on  the  plainest  djlsnesi 
his  fondness  for  hunting  and  f;^rm^ 
ing;  the  plainness  of  his  dressy,  the 
frankness  of  his  ziKa^ers  i  and  evei^ 
his  very  loquacity,  as  it  ledi  him  to 
converse  freely  with  ajl  classes  ;^-» 
these,  united  to  his  fondness  for  do? 
mestic  life,  fill  the  hearts  of  all  who, 
contemplate  him  now  in  <tx;trem^  old 
age  deprived  of  his  ment^  faculties, 
with  feelings  towards  him  oifth^ut^^ 
most  veneration  and  attacbsieQi;. 

Th«? 
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The  queen  has  never  been  a  po- 
pular character.  As  the  wife  of  the 
sovereign,  and  participating  with 
him  in  a  mode  of  life  much  more 
domestic  than  sovereigns  generally 

Csue»  she  undoubtedly  has  always 
n  regfirded  with  respect.  But 
from  the  period  of  her  marriage  till 
the  present  time,  she  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  sufficient  pains  to 
identify  herself  with  the  British  na* 
tion ;  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
she  is  supposed  to  have .  inteHered 
too  directly  in  politics.  The  dis- 
^  countenance  which  she  shows  for 
female  profligacy,  is  onei  feature  in 
her  character  on  which  even  those 
who  otherwise  deny  her  praise,  be* 
stow  the  tribute  of  their  respect. 

The  prince  regent  has  at  times 
been  rather  popular;  at  times  the 
people  have  manifested  much  in- 
difference about  him  ;  and  at  times 
he  has  been  unpopular.  When  he 
first  entered  on  public  life,  the 
circumstances  of  his  jo^iing  the 
party  in  opposition  to  his  father's 
ministers,  rendered  him  a  favour- 
ite with  all  who  adhered  to  that 
party;  but  of  course  not  ac- 
cepta^e  to  those  who  supported 
the  measures  of  eovemment.  His 
youth  too,  and  the  openness  of  his 
manners  bent  the  public  feeling 
strongly  in  his  favour;  and  as  it 
was  confidently  expected,  on  his 
fatlier's  illness,  that  he  would  act 
on  those  principles,  and  adopt  those 
plans  of  reform  and  retrenchment, 
which  during  his  whole  previous 
life  he  had  both  avowedly  and  vir- 
tuallyrecommended  and  supported; 
this  expectation  bein^j;  disappointed 
had  a  tendency  to  injure  his  popu- 
larity; for  though  with  many  he 
was  praised  for  having  shaken  off 
nis  old  friends,  and  sacrificed  what 
might  be  supposed  his  private  or 
i^nadvised   sentiments,    for  '  those 


which  the  safety  of  the  nation,  in 
their  opinion,  required  he  should 
adopt ;  yet  an  immediate  and  strik- 
ing change  of  conduct  in  public 
men,  is  always  viewed  by  the  gene* 
rality  of  the  nation  with  distrust 
and  dislike. 

But  there  was  another  circum* 
Stance  that  rendered  him  more  ge- 
nerally unpopular  than  this  change 
in  his  political  principles  and  con- 
duct: we  allucfe  to  his  difference 
with  the  princess  of  Wales.  The 
people  of  this  country,  and  probably 
of  all  countries,  though  otthis  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  are  dis- 
posed to  view  with  sympathy  the 
sufferings,  real  or  represented,  of  a 
stranger  and  a  female.  Hence  the 
princess  of  Wales  had  the  prejudices, 
or  rather  the  natural  feelings  of  the 
nation  on  her  side,  in  her  difference 
with  the  prince  her  husband ;  and  as 
her  character  was  impugned,  the  na- 
tion weredisposed  to  scrutinize  more 
closely  and  rigorously  the  private 
character  of  him  who  brought,  or 
countenanced,  the  charges  against 
her.  Party,  also,  lent  its  aid  to 
misrepresent  and  exaggerate  the 
difference  between  them,  or  rather 
the  real  state,  ground,  and  evi- 
dence of  this  difference.  Hence, 
while  the  prince  came  out  of  die 
investigation  with  diminished  po- 
pularity, the  princess  emerged  from 
it,  the  favourite  of  the  people.  At 
present,  we  believe,  public  opinion 
IS  more  in  unison  with  the  dictates 
of  cool  and  impartial  judgement, 
and  looks  more  closely  into  me  facts 
of  the  case,  than  it  did,  when  the 
question  between  the  prince  and 
princess  was  first  agitated.  The 
princess,  unfortunately  and  unad- 
visedly for  her  own  popularity,  was 
persuaded  to  go  abroad,  forgetting 
that  absence  weakens  all  kinds  of 
feelingi  wtotl^er  hostile  or  favour- 
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abfet  especially  with  the  graat  insist 
'  of  die  people. 

We  kaTe  ^Ireadr,  in  some  of  our 
Ibnner  rolames,  adverted  to  the  cir- 
cunstance,  that  the  splendid,  an- 
expected,  and  unparalleled  suc- 
cesses by  whjch  the  prince  regent's 
ivign  has  beat  distinguished,  have 
^ot  tended  to  render  him  popular. 
We  state  a  fact,  which  we  believe 
stone  will  be  disposed  to  denr,  how- 
ever they  may  lament  it ;  that  the 
prince  regent,  daring  the  very 
netght  of  our  successes  a^inst 
Bonaparte,  was  viewed  with  mdif- 
ference  by  the  people.  There  seem 
to  us  to  have  bc«n  several  causes 
that  co-operated  to  produce  this 
indiffereace,  even  widi  those  who 
were  not  disposed  to  believe  any  of 
the  calumnies  that  were  propagated 
against  him:  he  was,  in  fact,  not 
sufficiently  British  in  his  manners, 
habitt  and  mode  of  life.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  the  circum- 
stances in  the  kind's  character  and 
mode  of  life,  which  rendered  him 
popular,  and  the  recollection  of 
which  still  cherishes  in  the  public 
mind  a  respectful  and  warm  attach- 
ment towards  him.  The  prince's 
character  and  mode  of  life  have 
none  of  these  Britishfeatures:  hence 
be  has  little  hold,  as  a  man,  on  the 
prejudices  or  the  feelings  of  the  na- 
tion; and  as  a  sovereign,  not  being 
supposed  to  have  contributed  to  the 
successes  of  his  reign,  the  merit  of 
those  successes  is  not  ascribed  to 
bim.  Indeed,  even  his  ministers 
are  not  generally  regarded  to  have 
broueht  about,  by  their  wisdom 
and  roresight,  the  wonderful  issue 
of  the  long  and  arduous  contest  in 
whidi  Britain  was  enga^d.  By  a 
strange  and  almost  mezplicable 
anomaly  of  judgement,  the  op- 
position have  lost  their  hold  on 
the  public  confidencci  because  they 


predicted  an  unfavourable  termi* 
nation  to  the  war;  whereas,  the  mi- 
nisters rose  very  little  in  the  scale  of 
popularity,  though  they  urged  per« 
severance  in  the  contest,  and  guided 
the  counsels  of  the  nation  when 
that  perseverance  was  crowned  with 
success.  If  ministers,  therefore,  did 
not  obtain  much  popularity  by  the 
issue  of  the  war,  it  is  not  surorising 
that  the  prince  regent  did  not^ 
through  it,  become  popular. 

No  circumstance  a£Fords  a  more 
direct  or  stronger  proof  of  the  con- 
sequences that  may  be  produced  bj  * 
a  charge  against  a  public  indivi- 
dual, founded  on  some  truth,  and 
much  falsehood  and  exaggeration  ; 
and  supported  on  the  one  side  by  a 
full  knowledge  of  popular  prejudice 
and  feeling,  while  it  is  met  and  re* 
butted  on  die  other,  l)y  an  igno* 
ranee  of,  or  disregard  to,  that  preju- 
dice and  feeling*— than  the  pro- 
ceedings widi  respect  to  the  duke  of 
York  and  Mrs.  Clarke.  So  strong 
and  general  was  the  expression  of 
the  public  opinion,  that  the  duke 
was  guilty,  that  ministers  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  threatening 
storm ;  and  the  duke  retired  from 
the  office  of  commander-in-chief. 
Some  new  public  events  occurred^ 
that  filled  the  thoughu  of  the  na- 
tion ;  the  case  of  the  duke  was  in 
some  measure  forgotten;  or  it  was 
seen  that  his  accusers  were  by  no 
means  honourable  persons;  and  as 
they  lost  their^hold  on  the  popu* 
larity  of  the  nation,  the  duke's 
misconduct  was  disbelieved  or  pal- 
liated. The  ministers,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  these  circumstances,  re- 
placed him  in  the  situation  of  com-* 
mander-in-chief.  Scarcely  any  no« 
tice  was  taken  of  this  step;  the  in^ 
pression  seemed  to  be,  that  the  duke 
nad  not  been  so  guiltv  as  had  been 
supposed,  and  that  nis  guilt  had 
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been  sofficiently  pumshedw  All  ac-' 
knowledged  that  he  was  uncom- 
-monlj  attentive  and  punctual  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties ;  he 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
anny,— not  merely  with  the  sol- 
diers,  but  with  all  their  relations,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  attention 
that  he  paid  to  their  interests,  re- 
presentations and  requests.  Hence 
he  may  now  be  regarded  as  rather 
a  popular  memTOr  of  the  royal 
family. 

With  respect  to  the  other 'royal 
dukes,  the  feelings  of  the  nation  are 
▼arious.  The  name  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence  is  seldom  heard.  The 
dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex  have  ren- 
dered themselves  extremely  popu- 
lar, by  giving  their  countenance  and 
iupport  to  most  public  institutions, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  instructor 
rdieve  the  poorer  classes.  Thus 
'being  seen  among  the  people,  and 
acting  with  them,  this  very  circum- 
stance tends  strongly  to  create  an 
impression  in  their  favour.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland  is  not  popular: 
the  dislike  to  him,  except  among 
those  who  permit  their  feelings  to- 
wards public  men  to  be  warped  and 
exasperated  by  every  unfavourable 
Teporty  without  examining  into  its 
accuracy  and  evidence, — is  very 
▼ague  and  general.  But  we  appre- 
hend that  his  general  appearance. 
and  in  particular  his  manner  ot 
dressing,  are  not  such  as  can  ever 
do  away  dislike  in  those  who  have 
•once  entertained  it  against  him,  or 
command  attachment  and  respect 
witii  the  great  mass  of  the  nation ; 
which  alwajs  looks  for  a  compli- 
ance, even  with  British  prejudices, 
in  their  princes.  Of  the  duke  of 
Cambridge  little  is  known,  he  hav- 
ing lived  chiefly  abroad;  but  the 
correctness  of  his  general  conduct, 
especially  his  not  being  extra* 
vaganty  and  not  baving  mcurred 


debt,  raise  up  pleasing  impressions 
whenever  his  name  is  mentioned  or 
recalled.  The  king's  nephew,  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  especially  since 
his  marriage,  has  become  extremely 
popular:  the  domestic  life,  from 
which  he  and  his  duchess  seem  to 
derive  their  greatest  pleasure ;  the 
attachment  uiat  subsists  between 
them;  and  their  frequent  appear- 
ance  in  public  without  paracfe  or 
ostentation,  have  contributed  prio* 
cipally  to  their  popularity. 

The  attention  and  interest  of  die 
nation  were  deeply  fixed  on  the 

Srincess  Charlotte  of  Wales  from 
er  earliest  in&ncy.  The  onfortn- 
nate  difference  between  her  father 
and  mother,  and  their  consequent 
separation,rendered  it  probable  that 
she  would  be  the  future  sovereign 
of  these  realms;  while  this  circum- 
stance, thus  depriving  her  in  a  great 
measure  of  a  mother's  fond  and 
watcliful  attention,  by  rendering  her 
an  object  of  commiseration,  increased 
the  warmth  of  the  sympathy  which 
the  nation  felt  in  her*  As  she  grew 
up,  her  hold  on  the  public  feeling 
and  attachment  increased.  She  was 
known  to  possess  a  lofty  and  inde- 
pendent mind ;  and  though  in  some 
instances  she  might  be  led  to  do 
those  things  which  were  not  deemed 
strictly  and  entirely  compatible 
with  the  rigid  duties  which  a  child 
owes  to  its  parents;  yet  ready 
excuse  was  found  in  her  youth, 
in  the  natural  character  of  her  mind^ 
and  in  the  trying  circumstances  in 
which  she  was  placed.  Her  at- 
tachment to  her  mother,— her  de- 
fence of  that  mother,  in  the  days  of 
her  greatest  trials,— proved  that  she 
was  by  no  means  destitute  of  filial 
affection,  or  a  proper  sense  of  filial 
duty.  She  was  known  to  possess 
considerable  talents,  and  to  have 
cultivated  those  talents,  with  more 
ifttention  to  the  acquisition  of  solid 
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and  useful  knowled^,  than  females 
in  seneral,  and  particularly  females 
in  high  rank,  usually  bestow.  Her 
political  principles  were  truly  sound 
and  constitutional;  leaning— as  it 
is  always  desirable  that  the  princi- 
ples of  a  British  sovereign  should 
do-— to  those  principles  which 
plaoed  the  house  of  Brunswick  on 
the  throne* 

When  she  became  of  a  marriage- 
able age,  the  nation  were  natur^y 
desirous  that  she  should,  marry,: 
but.  as  the  marriage  of  princes  is 
seldom  the  result  m  personal  afiec- 
tion,  or  mutual  personal  knowledge^ 
it  was  merely,  hoped  that  after 
her.marria|;e  she  and  her  husband 
would  inspire  each  other  with  that 
degree  of  atuchment^  that  would 
render  them  as  happy  as  princes 
usually  are  in  their  married  state. 
The  prince  of  Orange  was  intended 
for  her  husband  by  her  father;  but 
she  did  not  feel  for  him  that  a£fec- 
tion  which  she  knew  to  be  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  happiness  in  the 
married  state,  and  without  which 
she  had  most  wisely  resolved  she 
would  not  unite  herself  to  any  man. 
She  knew  that  her  marriage  was 
looked  forward  to,  by  the  nation, 
with  great  interest ;  but  slie  was  re- 
solved that  no  public  or  political 
consideration  should  induce  her  to 
sacrifice  that  happiness,  which  as 
a  human  being,  endowed  with  a 
warm  and  affectionate  heart,  she 
was  conscious  that  she  was  suscep- 
tible of  enjoying ;  and  she  met  her 
reward — ^mon^  that  reward  did 
not  abide  long  with  her.  When 
the  emperor  Alexander  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  were  in  this  coun- 
try, they  were  attended,  amon^ 
other  German  princes'!  by  the  pnnce 
of  Saxe^obourg.  The  princess 
Charlotte  and  he  met  frequently, — 
.  their  were  mutually  pleased  with 
each  othert  and  after  she  had  pe^^i 


suaded  her  father  not  to  press  ber 
marriage  with  the  prince  ofOrange, 
she  mentioned  to  him  the  prince 
of  Coburg  as  the  man  with  whom 
she  could  be  happy.  Her  father* 
much  to  his  credit,  acceded  to  her 
widies,  and  she  was  married  to  the 
man  of  her  heart* 

It  Was  soon  seen  that  the  princess 
and  her  husband  were  admiraJ>ly 
suited  to  each  other ;  and  that  they 
both  were  of  those  habits,  that  were 
certain  not  only  of  rendering  them 
happy,  but  justly  popular  with  the 
whole  nation.  Instead  of  living  in 
London,  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle, 
parade,  and  dissipation  of  high  life, 
they  spent  their  whole  time  at  Clare* 
mont:  the  pleasures  of  domestic 
and  rural  life,  enjoyed  in  the  com- 
pany of  each  other,  filled  their  souls : 
they  felt  no  other  want.  By  their 
conduct  to  each  other,  they  brought 
into  exercise  all  the  finest  and  high- 
est feelings  of  the  human  heart : 
their  time  was  spent  in  visiting,  in- 
structing, or  relieving  their  poor 
neighbours;  for  they  did  re«rd 
the  poor  as  their  neighbours.  Not 
treating  them  with  that  marked  con- 
.  descension,  which  in  the  one  party 
springs  from  a  consciousness  of  su- 
periority, and  in  the  other  party  im- 
presses a  disagreeable  feeling  of  in- 
feriority; but  treating  them  as  their 
fellow-creatures,  whom  it  was  v^ 
their  power  to  benefit  or  relievf, 
and  whom  to  benefit  or  velaeve 
constituted  one  of  their  purest  and 
most  abundant  sources  or  faaf>pin^ss« 
They  also  formed  eac^  other's 
minds,  as  well  as  purified  each 
other's  hearts,  by  cpmrnunijcating 
that  instructioi)  which  each  muxu^ 
ally  neede4.  o^-  could  bestjow. 

Such  \ra^  t;he  life  of  the^  rojral 
pair  a;  flar^mont :— 4hey  enjoved 
more,  domestic  happiness,««taey 
Yfere.  more  i|^mly  attached  %q  each 
Qi;}ier,-*th^  w^re  ^^ore  rational,  as 
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well  as^more  benevolent  and  meftil 
to  their  fellow-creatures,  in  their 
whole  conduct,  than  is  generally  the 
case  even  among  that  class  in  mid- 
dle life  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  rank  highest  in  happiness  and 
usefdness. 

As  she  advanced  in  her  preg- 
tmicj,  the  anxious  interest  of  the 
nation  increased ;  they  anticipated 
a  new  source  and  object  or  the 
warm  and  holy  feelings,  with  which 
both  the  princess  and  her  husband 
had  shown  that  they  abounded. 
It  was  not  merely  towards  an  heir 
to  the  throne  that  the  nation  looked 
forward ;  they  were  filled  with 
hopes  that  the  princess  might  have 
a  living  child,  oecause  they  firmly 
believed  that  the  duties  of  a  wise 
father  and  mother  would  be  dis- 
charged by  her  and  the  prince ;  and 
the  feelings  of  an  affectionate  father 
and  mother,  while  they  gave  exqui- 
site  pleasure  to  their  own  breasts, 
would  be  poured  down  on  their  be- 
loved infant. 

When  the  intelligence  of  her 
being  inlabourarrivedin  London,  it 
was  easy  to  read  in  every  eye,  and  in 
the  expression  of  every  countenance, 
the  anxious  expectation  with  which 
every  breast  was  filled:  yet  no 
one  anticipated  eviL  All  were  pre- 
pared to  burst  forth  into  congratu- 
utions,  as  soon  as  the  expectedevent 
took  place;  preparations  were  made 
for  public  rejoicing;  and  never 
would  it  have  been  more  general 
and  nncere. 

Thefirst  circumstance  that  damp- 
ed the  public  joy  was  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  princess  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  still-bom  child*  -Even 
in  die  midst  of  the  disappointment 
of  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  the 
thought— -the  exclamation  was,— 
•  What  must  the  poor  princess  feel  P 
The  nation  felt  for  her  much  more 
than  for  themselves.    Soon,  how- 


ever,  they  felt  for  themselves :  the 
mother  did  not  long  survive  her 
infant! 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  appearance  of  the  me- 
tropolis on  this  occasion  ;  no  words 
can  exaggerate  it;  it  must  have 
been  witnessed  to  be  believed.— 
Whoever  witnessed  it,  must  have 
.been  convinced  that  the  grief  was 
real  and  sincere;— ihat  it  had  &t 
hold  of  the  heart ; — that  it  was  a 
grief  overwhelming,  in  the  sudden- 
ness and  violence oiits  shock.  Every 
one  looked  and  felt,  as  if  he  had  lost  a 
wife,  a  daughter,  or  a  sister.  The 
circumstances  of  her  death;— a 
princess  in  the  prime  of  lifeand  glow 
of  health ;— most  happy  in  her  nus- 
band ; — fondly  anticipating  her  own 
and  his  increased  happiness  in  the 
birth  of  a  living  child ;— disap- 
pointed in  this  hope,  and  before 
she  could  well  bring  herself  to  cre- 
dit die  reality  of  her  loss, — ^herself 
a  corpse. 

The  day  of  her  funeral  was  in- 
deed a  day  of  woe;  even  those 
whom  the  sanctity  of  the  sabbath 
cannot  keep  from  riot  and  de- 
bauchery, were  awed  or  chastened 
into  decorum  and  solemnity  on  that 
day.  The  whole  nation  threw  iu 
self  on  its  knees  before  its  Maker; 
and  perhaps  religious  feelings  were 
never  so  deeply  and  sincerely  ex- 
perienced. But  the  nation  also 
s^jnpathized  with  the  bereaved  hus- 
band; and  the  inquiries  after  his 
health,  and  how  he  supported  him- 
self ,  were  as  eager  and  anxious  as 
if  he  had  been  each  man's  brother. 
Though  a  melancholy,  it  was  a 
proud  day  for  Britain ;  for  it  dis- 
played those  feelings  in  her  sons* 
that  cannot  exist  except  in  connec- 
tion  with  a  warm  heart,  and  real 
worth  of  character.  What  a  les- 
ison  may  princes  derive  from  this  i 
Can  tliey  doubt,  after  they  have 
witnessed 
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witoessed  the  popularity  of  thtf 
princess  Charlotte  and  her  hus« 
bands  9Xid  the  grief  occasioned  hj 
her  death)  that  they  also  roay  be- 
come popular;  not  by  dazzling  the 
public  eye  by  their  splendour,  but 
by  a  siniple  'and  unostentatious 
manner  ot  life,  which  shall  fix  the 
public  attention  and  interest,  only 
by  its  being  a  happy  life,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  of  others? 
Such  reflections  will  not  be 
deemed  out  of  place  by  those  who 
have  considered  the  nature  of  the. 
feelings  with  which  the  people  of 
this  country  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard their  kinc^s.  With  the  good 
and  wise,  loyalty  is  a  virtue,  for  it 
is  felt  by  them  with  a  strength  pro- 
portioned to  the  worth  of  its  object. 
Mever  in  this  land  was  a  good 
prince  defrauded  of  his  just  glory 
—never  was  a  bad  prince  beloved* 
Here  a  king  has  no  need  to  look  to 
the  voice  OTposterity.  His  own  age 
pronounces  judgement  upon  him  ; 
and  though  that  judgement  may  be 
snodified,  it  is  irrevocable.  The 
soul  of  the  nation  looks  back  to  its 
noblest  kings  for  the  support  of  its 
own  virtues!  nor  should  we  now 
have  been  rational  lovers  of  mo- 
narchical power,  had  we  not  had  il- 
lustrious names  to  gaze  upon,  which 
ffive  a  consecration  to  our  loyalty. 
So  feel  we  now  towards  her  who  is 
dead.  Had  she  died  in  all  the  beauty 
of  her  youth — in  all  the  glory  of  her 
highesuter-^aye,  even  under  thttse 
zwfial  circumstances,  which  to  think 
of  is  agony, — ^yet  had  she  not  been 
pure  and  pious,  kind,  generous,  and 
of  a  lofty  mind,— our  tears  would 
indeed  even  then  have  flowed,  but 
they  would  soon  have  been  dried 
iip,  and  our  grief  would  then  only 
have  been  the  grief  that  is  due  to 
mortality.  But  we  can  compare 
our  dead  princess  with  our  nsters,  or 
our  wivesy  or  with  those  to  whom 


we  may  be  betrofhed.  And  while 
we  do  so,  it  will  be  with  a  deeper 
love  towards  the  living,  breathed 
from  the  virtues  of  the  dead.  Per- 
haps the  hearts  oT  some  were  kept 
at  a  distance  from  her,  when  m 
happiness  she  walked  through  the 
groves  of  her  greatness*  But  we 
are  all  her  friends  now*  The  di« 
stinctions  of  society  are  forgotten ; 
and  we  are  privileged  by  nature  to 
embrace  her  in  me  grave.  We 
image  her  now  not  on  tne  throne  of 
England,  where  we  hoped  she  was 
to  sit, — ^not  with  the  diadem  round 
her  forehead,  which  it  would  have  so 
well  become,— -not  with  the  robes  ef 
royalty,  which  she  would  have  worn 
with  such  queen-like  statelinessr-* 
but  we  call  on  her  from  the  damp 
and  dripping  vault^-ffom  the  cola 
coffin  and  the  motionless  pall ;  and 
ill  the  silence  that  comes  back  upon 
our  hearts,  we  feel  how  profound 
was  our  love  for  her,  the  good»  the 
beautiful,  and  the  pious. 

When  we  thtqk  on  her  as  she 
was,  without  exaggeration,  we  fed 
what  we  have  lost.  There  is  no 
conceivable  limit  to  the  power  over 
the  mind,  character,  happiness,  vir- 
tue, and  exaltation  of  a  people, 
which  may  be  in  the  reign  of  a  mo- 
narch high  of  soul,  and  whom  the 
hearts  ofthat  people  love.  In  war 
and  in  peace — ^in  his  own  court,  and 
in  every  home — in  the  proud  spirit 
of  the  illustrious  of  the  Und— »in  the 
joy  of  genius-^in  the  gladness  of 
soul  of  common  men — m  the  sub- 
lime confiding  consciousness  of 
^ood— inways  unknown  and  un- 
imaginable,— will  the  influence  of 
that  one  spirit  spread  itself  over  the 
earth.  There  was  something,  in- 
deed much,  of  this  promise  to  die 
people  of  our  land,— and  in  their 
grief  there  was  the  feeling  and  vstr 
derstandingofsuch  good  lost.  The 
attachment  we  bear  to  her  father, 
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and  ourrererential  love  for  her- 
graiMisire,  were  carried  on  to  her- 
self; andf  meeting  there  with  every 
thing  excellent,  became  as  profound 
a  feeling  as  ever  people  cherished 
for  a  monarch. 

We  feel  that  the  hearts  ot  all 
who  may  chance  to  read  these 
pages*  wdl  go  along  with  us  into 
the  thoughts  now  suggested  by  one 
name,  almost  too  awim  to  pass  from 
oar  lips*  Therewas  one  whose  dim 
erjes  would  have  been  delighted  by 
the  sight  of  her  whom  all  the  world 
loved*  She  grew  in  her  beauty, 
and  every  eye  blessed  her.  But 
there  was  one  to  whose  soul  that 
beauty  would  have  been  like  the 
renovation  of  youth,  the  rising  of  a 
new  star  on  the  darkness  of  old  age. 
But  the  arm  of  God  let  down  a 
black  veil  between  his  soul  and  that 
delightful  vision.  He  knew  not  in 
his  solitude  of  the  smiles  so  near 
him  ;  he  knew  not  of  the  tears  she 
so  often  shed  for  his  sake.  Not  be- 
cause he  had  become  insensible  to 
his  regal  power,— not  because  he 
knew  not  oE  the  triumphs  of  his  peo- 
plet  have  our  hearts  bled  for  our 
aged  king, — ^but  because  a  cold 
hand  had  frozen  the  living  fountain 
of  his  spirit,  and  he  was  shut  out 
from  that  world  of  light  and  love, 
which  a  new  existence  had  come  to 
beautify  with  its  enchantment.  But 
now  we  behold  mercy  even  in  such 
Tisitation,  and  tremble  to  think  how 
insanity  itself  may  be  the  shield  of 
sorrow.  The  gray  hair  has  been 
spared,  and  the  bright  hair  laid  in 
tne  dust ;— one  royal  jpersonage  is 
in  the  grave,  and  another  in  dark- 
ness, worse  than  the  grave.  To  us, 
who  have  immortal  souls,  that  place 
is  as  nothing ;  or,  haply  from  the 
contrast  of  its  untroubled  calm  with 
the  agiution  of  life,  it  may  seem  a 
place  of  rest  allied  to  happiness. 
But  into  the  darkness  where  he  sits. 


the  eye  only  of  God  ca|i  penetrate; 
and  we  are  told,  that  though  reason 
had  deserted  htm,  he  is  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  that  Being  whom 
our  reason  cannot  comprehend.  Is 
it  inconsistent  with  the  holiest  dic- 
tates of  our  nature,  or  with  the 
spirit  of  our  christian  faith,  humbly 
to  hope,  that  she  who  has  gone 
to  heaven,  may  be  allowed  by  a 
merciful  God  to  visit  her  father's 
darkness — ^to  be  spiritually  present 
there,-— and,  by  some  unknown  sa- 
cred influence,  at  times  to  calm 
those    painful   glimmerings    into 

3uiet  light,  and  to  lessen  me  load 
lat  is  laid  on  his  hoarv  temples? 
Could  we  but  know,  that  he  thought 
himself  visited  in  his  darkness  (and 
such  thoufi;ht  would  be  to  him  like 
blessed  ghosts)  by  her  so  lately 
taken  away,  and  that  other  pure 
spirit  whose  death  was  the  last  of 
his  known  afflictions,  We  could  then 
bear  to  turn  with  calmness  from  a 
solitude  no  longer  terrible. 

But  let  us  escape  from  such 
dreams  into  a  less  awful  sadness^— ^ 
let  us  return  to  those  thoughts  which 
were  beginning  to  collect  them* 
selves  round  the  image  of  oue 
princess,  and  which  we  indulged 
with  a  pride  which  even  death  itself 
cannot  subdue.  The  love  and  loy* 
alty  of  this  nation  would  have  been 
stronger,  from  tenderness,  passion, 
and  imagination,  towards  a  queetif 
than  peniaps  it  ever  could  be  to  a 
kine;  and  whatever  power  of  the 
kind  above  described  might  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  prince,  it  would  be 
freater  in  a  female  sovereign.  This 
oubtless  was  felt  under  ^izabeth, 
in  spite  of  her  many  unfeminine 
qualities,  which  could  not  impair 
the  love  which  the  English  bore  to 
her  as  their  queen.  And  the  im- 
pression which  remained  genera- 
tions after  among  the  lowest  of  the 
people  of  whather  reignhad  been,— 
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of  her  golden  davf  is  evidence  irre- 
franbte  that  sach  power  had  been 
miAtf. 

'  rrom  the  operation  of  such  feel- 
in^s  "we  had  come  to  look  on  oar 
princess  as  our  own^  as  the  sole 
daughter  of  the  nation.  When  she 
was  goti^g  forth  upon  the  race  of 
life,  in  the  brightness  of  hef  mom- 
ih^»  we  looked  on  her  with  a  feelmg 
df  guardian  tenderness  and  love. 
We  looked  towards  her  in  her  sim- 
^city,  as  a  strong  man  looks  upon 
the  darling^  of  his  hopes — tenderly, 
but  in  consciousness  of  his  power, 
that  watches  over  her,  and  would 
break  forth  on  die  first  threaten- 
ing of  injury  or  insult,  to  defend 
andovermrow.  Wefelt,  that  when 
she  should  become  our  queen,  a 

Sung  and  delicate  and  gracious 
ly  might  ascend  a  throne  built 
among  the  roarings  of  the  sea. 
The  greatness  of  that  country  will 
be  durable,  but  it  must  often  be 
troubled, 

*^  Whoie  march  it  o*er  the  mountain  wave, 
Whote  home  it  on  the  deep  .** 

The  winds  of  heaven  might  hav® 
visited  the  face  of  our  princess :  she 
would  herself,  with  the  gallantspirit 
of  a  gallant  race,  have  woo'd  them 
to  her  even  in  their  wrath.  But 
woe  to  any  of  the  sons  of  men  that 
had  dared  to  offer  violence  to  the 
lady  of  our  isle!  Her  character 
was  just  that  which  would  have  de» 
lighted  in  the  courage,  generosity, 
pride  of  power,  and  magnanimity 
of  her  people.  She  would  have 
exulted  in  toe  virtues  which  she  in- 
spired, and  which  would  have  been 
her  safeguard.  We  know  that  she 
was  kind,  gentle,  and  pious:  so 
speaks  a  voice  from  her  death-bed 
and  her  grave.  But  we  can  also 
remember,  when  she,  the  daughter 
of  England,  was  seen  gliding  among 
the  bi:ave  flfuriu  who  subjected  to 


her  father's  throne  the  empire  of  the 
ocean,  and  who,  to  save  that  bean- 
ufnl' young  beinj^  from  death  or 
trouble,  would,  with  a  diont  of  ex- 
ultation, have  all  died  in  victorious 
battle. 

Forsaken  as  we  now  are,  it  b 
not  useless  to  cherish  such  recollec- 
tions ;  for  we  had  every  assurance 
that  our  hopes  were  well  founded, 
and.could  have  been  blasted  only bj 
death.  It  was  not  into  qi|iet,  and 
peaceful,  and  meditative  souls  alooe 
that  the  voice  of  that  calamity 
struck  with  the  penetration  of  light- 
ning. .  The  death  of  so  much  gen- 
tleness, and  innocence,  and  simpH*- 
city,  and  beauty,  shook  the  souls  of 
those  to  whom  death  is  a  daily  com- 
panion. Sighs  were  not  heard  only 
m  olir  peaceful  cities,  and  in  the  n- 
lence  of  our  inland  glens ;  but  they 
stirred  throughout  all  the  floating 
bulwarks  of  the  land,  and  our  vic- 
torious army  was  saddened  in  the 
country  it  had  conquered.  The 
standard  of  England  was  oa  that 
day  lowered  in  fatal  defeat;  and 
there  vcras  sincerity  in  the  tears 
which  wet  the  :&ces  of  the  brave, 
when  they  heard  the  young  queen 
was  no  more,  who  would  have 
known  how  graciously  to  reward 
their  valour,  and  imder  whose 
smiles  that  valour  would  have  ac- 
quired a  more  chivalrous  character. 

But  let  us  ere  we  part  follow  her 
image  into  that  sanctuary  where  iu 
best  earthly  happiness  was  pbced, 
and  from  whicn  would  have  shone 
its  most  salutary  influence,— the 
home  of  her  wedded  life.  From 
the  time  of  her  marria^  it  was 
that  we  had  the  clearest  insight  into 
her  nature,  though,  long  boTore,  we 
knew  that  it  was  noble.  As  that 
holy  man  blessed  her,  when  yet  a 
diild,  she  fell  on  h^  knees  and 
wept.  Sheshowedtoallwhomig^it 
need  tlie  lessoni  that,  when  all  uie 
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world  have  abandoned  her,  yet 
ought  a  daughter  to  cling  to  a  mo- 
ther's love.  Well  nii?ht  her  father 
rejoice  over  her,  the  lair,  the  duti- 
ful, and  the  heroic.  But  on  be- 
coming a  wife,  there  was  in  all  her 
conduct  a  good  beyond  our  very 
highest  hopes,  and  rather  like  the 
discovery  of  a  new  promise.  To 
the  moral  people  of  this  island  there 
was  sometiiing  irresistibly  touching 
in  that  simplicity  o^  quiet,  happy, 
wedded  life;  as  if  diey  had  nothing 
to  do  with  royalty,  in  whom  tbue 
whole  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom 
resided.  Every  thing  we  heard  of 
their  domestic  details,  no  matter 
how  trifling, — alt  their  little  acts  of 
intercourse  with  the  people,  from 
which  she  had  formerly  been  con- 
fined, but  in  which  she  now  seemed 
to  delight,— gave  to  us  a  kind  of 
right  and  possession  in  her  which 
was  held  most  sacred.  All  that  we 
had  ever  seen  in  her  was  the  beauty 
of  power:  all  that  is  in  it  uneta- 
cious,  unloved,  and  painful,  had  in 
this  instance  no  being.  We  beheld 
her  shining  on  the  very  summit  of 
power,  yet  we  felt  towards  her  the 
most  una  wed  and  fearless  affection: 
the  same  tenderness  with  which  we 
contemplate  virtue  and  happiness 
in  humble. life.  In  the  slightness 
and  unimportance  of  the  acts  and 
circumstances  in  which  she  was 
known  to  us,  we  beheld  the  simple 
and  graceful  goodness  of  her  cha* 
racter;  we  saw  the  free  natural 
play  of  her  life  5  and  the  delight 
which  she,  who  was  to  have  ruled 
over  us,  felt  in  such  pure  thoughts 
and  innocent  occupations,  was  like 
an  augury  of  happiness  to  her 
people. 

Sanctified,  as  she  now  is  to  us 
by  sufiEering  and  death,  it  would  ill 
become  us»  who  are  all  90  frail, 
to  speak,  almost  to  think,  of  her 
frailtief.    Weeping  over  her  grave, 
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we  know,  that  as  we  are  all  dxkit 
and  ashes,  she  too  must  have  some- 
times erred  in  the  weakness  of  hu- 
manity. She  is  now  with  her  God ; 
and  we  trust  that  all  that  required 
forgiveness  in  her  soul  has  been  for- 
given at  the  throne  of  infinite 
mercy.  Judging  of  a  human  being 
by  what  we  know  of  human  life,  we 
are  justified  in  thinking  her  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  innocent.  She 
was  rewarded  on  eardi  by  that 
gladness  which  ever  breathes  round 
a  pure  spirit ;  and  we  humbly  be- 
lieve that  she  is  now  rewarded  in 
heaven  by  that  higher  bliss,  of  which 
all  terrestrial  happiness  seems  but  a 
faint  and  fleeting  shadow.  Hei: 
passage  into  heaven  was  beset  with 
fear  and  with  agony.  The  curse 
denounced  of  old  against  the  mo* 
ther  of  mankind  fell  on  the  most 
beautiful  of  her  daughters;  and 
there  was  a  cry  of  woe  over  theland, 
as  from  an  affliction  that  tore  and 
rent  asunder  at  once  all  the  holiest 
hopes  and  joys  that  can  agitate  the 
heart  of  our  fallen  nature.  Any 
other  death  but  this,  and  the  soul 
may  bear  to  look  upon  it ;  but  here 
there  is  the  confusion,  the  darkness, 
and  the  wailing,  of  all  unimagina- 
ble misery,  and  it  seems  as  if  they 
could  give  way  only  to  everlasting 
sadness  and  despair.  To  him  who 
sat  by  that  dying  bed— who  grasped 
that  clay-cold  nand — ^who  looked 
and  saw,  in  one  ghastly  moment, 
that  dire  trouble  had  given  way  to 
a  calm  not  of  this  earth— who  may 
offer  comfort  to  one  so  miserably 
wretched  ?  In  the  multitude  of  the 
thoughts  within  him,  let  Thy  com* 
forts  calm  his  soul !  If  ever  that 
calm  is  given,  and  he  can  a^ain  be 
seen  among  us,  every  eye  wdl  glis- 
ten with  the  tenderest  pity  at  jiis  ap- 
proach. As  her  image  dwells  in 
his  soul  for  ever,  so,  when  we  see 
him  shall  we  feel  in  the  presence  of 
X  the 
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the  departed.  He  will  for  ever  be 
dear  to  us  for  her  sake^ — for  the 
sake  of  that  pure  affection  and 
devoted  tenderness,  by  which  we 
know  he  made  her  life  so  happy,— 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  many 
mild  and  manly  virtues;  For 
these  things  a  blessing  is  upon 
him,  and  will  remain  with  him 
for  ever. 

Let  us  now  close  our  strain  of 
pity  over  a  death  in  which  all  the 
purest,  all  the  highest  sorrows  of 
poetry  would  seem  to  have  been 
realized,  and  from  which  a  moral 
sinks  into  the  silence  of  every  soul. 
She  has  been  laid  with  passionate 
tears  in  the  ancestral  mausoleum  of 
England's  kings, — and  let  die  po- 
tentates of  the  earth  seek  to  deserve 
such  a  funeral.   The  purest  of  Eng- 
land's matrons,  thinking  of  her  short 
wedded  life,  will  more  deeply  feel 
the  glory  of  conjugal  yirtue.    The 
maiden,  weeping  lor  her  fate,  will 
hope  to  feel  and  inspire  no  purer 
love.    The  daughter  will  read  in 
her  life  a  beautiful  lesson  of  filial 
piety.    And  the  lover  and  husband, 
ivhen  they  think  on  her  life,  and  on 
her  death,  will  embrace  within  tlieir 
hmermost  souls,  and  with  z  more 
gushing  tenderness,  those  cherished 
objects  of  their  affection  whom  a 
kind  God  has  suffered   them   to 
possess  in  this  precarious  world. 
Every  heart  will  write  an  epitaph 
for  her  on  the  tablet  of  its  memory. 
No  human  being  will  ever  have 
been  lamented  Jby  «o  many  pure 
tears.     When  tlijc  funeral  pomp  is 
forgotten ;  when  tlie  sound  of  the 
muffied  bells  haunts  us  no  more.; 
when  we  faintly  remember  the  holy 
hymns;    and    the    black    hue   of 
mourning  has  left  the  land, — ^her 
image  will  not  then  perish,     llie 
appearancesof  grief  must  die  away. 
Our  souls  most  be  strung  anew,  to 
^oet  the  cares,  and  discharge  fbc 


duties  of  life.  If  all  the  sorrow* 
of  the  world  were  seen,  this  earth 
would  be  blackened  as  with  a  cease- 
less funeral.  Life  is  once  more 
rushing  on  as  before,  and  the  coffin 
of  our  beloved  is  left  in  its  mortal 
solitude.  But  they  who  die  young, 
in  all  their  beauty,  piety,  innocence, 
and  virtue,— aad  whom  Providence 
had  placed  on  an  eminence  whence 
Uie  glory  of  their  lives  could  be  be- 
helcfat  a  distance,*-shine  with  a 
light  undimmed  through  endless 
generations.  There  is  nothinjj  to 
abstract  from,  or  to  bedim  the  ideal 
beauty  of- their  character.  They 
are  like  creations  of  the  fancy ;  and, 
without  any  taint  of  superstition, 
we  look  back  to  them  as  to  en- 
shrined saints  for  the  light  of  a  lofty 
comfort,  when  saddened  by  the 
painful  consciousness  of  our  own 
frailties,  or  agitated  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  our  fellow-men. 

As  the  circumstances  of  the  prin- 
cess's death  were  rather  uncommon, 
and  considerable  blame  was  at- 
tached (in  opinion  most  unfairly}  to 
sir  Richard  Croft,  who  attended  her, 
we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  con- 
clude this  chapter  with  the  follow- 
ing medical  statement  of  her  case, 
which  we  know  to  be  derived  from 
the  best  authority. 

The  princess  Charlotte,  previous 
!to  her  confinement  was  in  good 
health,  and  immediately  under  the 
e>'e  of  her  accoucheur,  sir  Richard 
Crofc,  who  resided  at  Claremont 
for  three  weeks,  up  to  the  moment 
in  which  she  was  taken  ill.  Her 
spirits  were  excellent,  and  she  aa- 
ticipated  only  the  most  favoursible 
issue  of  llie  event  which  was  hourly 
expected.  Dr.  BailHe  was  also  iQ 
waitings  chiefly,  as  we  have  been 
informed,  on  account  of  a  promise 
exacted  from  him  by  the  princes^ 
that  be  would  he  near  her  on  this 
occ^on  J  but  we  believe  he  was  not 
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at  Qai^mont  until  she  was  actuall^r 
taken  ill. 

She  was  first  made  sensible  of 
her  approaching  delivery  at  seven 
o'clock  on  Monday  evening,  the 
third  of  November;  but  the  labour 
pains  were  so  inefficient^  althoueh 
acute,  as  Karcely  to  evacuate  &e 
water,  which  had  ruptured  the 
membranes  at  the  commencement 
of  the  labour;  a  circumstance, 
kowever,  which  every  accoucheur 

uncommon  or  untoward.  In  this, 
manner  the  labour  proceeded,  slow* 
ly,  for  twenty-six  hours;  the  prin- 
cess being  frequently  up  and  walk* 
ing  about,  from  finding  that  the 
pams  almost  l^t  her  when  she  was 
m  the  recumbent  posture.  About 
this  time,  also,  judging  from  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  pains,  and  the  little 
promss  made  in  the  labour,  we 
unoerstand  sir  Richard  Croft  sus- 
pected that  there  were  either  twins, 
or  there  existed  some  irregular  ac- 
tion of  the  womb :  and  considering 
that  a  consultation  might  ultimately 
be  required,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  John 
Sims,  requesting  his  immediate  at- 
tendance. He  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  provided  whatever  could  be 
wanted,  should  it  be  found  expe- 
dient to  have  recourse  to  artificial 
delivery. 

Dr*  Sims  arrived  at  Claremont 
attwoo^clock  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  but  did  not  then  see 
the  princess ;  and,  as  the  cause  of 
this  has  been  grossly  mis-stated,  we 
think  it  proper,  in  justification  of  an 
honourable  man,  and  so  highly  re- 
spected a  member  of  the  profes- 
sion as  sfar  Richaid  Croft  is  well 
known  to  be,  to  state,  that  we  have 
been  informed,  from  a  quarter 
ytAAdi  we  must  credit,  that  it  was 
proposed  hy  sir  Richard  to  Dr. 
SitaiSy  that  he  should  then  be  mtro- 
doced  to  the  princess;  but  both 


Dr.  Sims  himself  and  Dr.  Baillie 
thought  his  presence,  at  that  time, 
could  not  be  productive  of  any  be- 
ne^t,  but  mieht  agitate  the  patient* 
Dr.  Sims,  therefore,  declined  en- 
tering the  lying-in  room.  No  con- 
sultation Was  at  this  period  neces- 
sary, as  the  labour  was  evidently 
advancing,  although  dowly:  but, 
on  hearing  the  sutement  of  the  si* 
tuation  of  the  princess  from  sir 
Richard  Croft,  Dr.  Sims  concurred 
in  the  opinion  that  every  thing 
diiould  be  left  to  nature. 

About  noon,  on  Wednesday,  it 
w^s  first  suspected  that  the  diild 
might  be  dead,  or  that  it  might  be 
born  in  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation; and  every  known  means 
of  recovery  were  immediately  pre- 
pared. Still  the  labour  continued 
to  be  scarcely  promssive,  the  pains 
being  such  as  tend  to  forward  birth 
rather  by  moulding  the  head  so  as 
to  admit  of  its  easy  passage,  than 
by  forcible  expulsion.  When  this 
was  completed,  the  pains  became 
more  efficient;  and,  at  the  tetmi- 
nation  of  fifty  hours  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  labour,  the  prin- 
cess was  delivered  by  natural  ef- 
forts, of  a  still-bom  male  child. 
No  great  discharge  followed  the 
birth ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  womb  was  acting  irregu- 
larly, and  taking  on  the  hour- 
glass contraction ;  and  an  unfavour- 
able separation  of  the  after-birth 
was  anticipated.  This,  likewise,  in 
some  degree,  accounted  for  the  pro* 
tracted  character  of  the  labour. 

At  half-past  nine  o'clock,  a  dis- 
charge 6{  blood  occurred.  Dr. 
Sims,  who  was  then  employed  in 
an  adjoining  room,  in  endeavours 
to  reanimate  the  infant,  was  m- 
stantly  informed  of  this  occur- 
rence;  ^nd,  in  consultation  widi  sir 
Richard  Croft,  agreed  that  the  iih- 
iQtdiate  separation  and  removal  of 
X2  the 
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tb^  after-birdi  was  necessary.  It 
was  effected  with  little  difficulty^ 
and  was  followed  by  a  very  trifling 
discharge  of  either  fluid  or  coagu* 
lated  blood. 

The  princess  now  was  as  well 
and  composed  as  ladies  usually  are 
ililinediately  after  delivery;  and 
continued  so  until  a  quarter  before 
twelve  o'clock^  taking  frequently 
snoall  supplies  of  nourishment;  but 
at  this  time  she  became  restless  and 
rather  talkative,  and  complained  of 
being  sick.  She  vomited,  but  no- 
thing was  ejected,  except  a  little 
camphor  julep,  which  she  had 
taken ;  and  at  this  moment  her 
pulse  was  firm,  steady,  and  under 
a  hundred.  She  again  was  com* 
posed.  About  balfrpast  twelve, 
however,  the  breathing  became  im* 
peded;  the  respiratory  organs  were 
evidently  under  the  influence  of 
spasm,  and  continued  in  that  state 
Cintil  she  breathed  her  last,  at  half- 
half-past  two  p'clock;  exactly  five 
hours  and  a  half  after  her  delivery. 

In  this  afllicting  state  of  the 
casCf  Dr.  Baillie  ana  Dr.  Sims,  who 
had  been  called  into  the  room  when 
the  breathing  first  became  a£Fected, 
united  their  judgement  and  their 
skill  with  that  of  sir  Richard  Croft, 
but  in  vain,  to  avert  the  impending 
calamity.  Art  proved  unavailing; 
although  every  thing  which  it 
could  devise,  and  which  experience 
could  suggest,  was  attempted. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  the 
body  was  opened  by  sir  Everard 
Home,  assisted  by  sir  David  Dun- 
das,  Mr.  Brande,  and  the  apothe- 
carv  of  prince  Leopold's  household ; 
ancf,  we  believe,  the  following  is 
a  pretty  accurate  statement  of 
the  appearances  these  gentlemen 
observed; 

The  membranes  of  the  brain 
preheated  th eir  natural  n  spect.  The 
vessels  of  one  of  its  envelopes,  called 


the  pia  mater,  were  less  distended 
with  blood  than  was  to  be  expected 
after  so  severe  a  labour.  The  ven- 
tricles or  cavities  of  the  brain  con- 
tained very  little  fluid.  The  plelfis 
choroides,  a  very  vascular  part 
within  the  ventricles,  was  of  a  pale 
colour;  and  the  substance  of  ibe. 
brain  had  its  natuml  texture. 

The  pericardium,  or  envelope 
of  the  heart,  contained  two  ounces 
of  red  coloured  fluid.  The  heart 
itself  and  the  lung^  were  in  a  na- 
tural state.  The  stomach  con- 
tained nearly  three  pints  of  liquid. 
The  colon  (the  largest  of  the  in- 
testines) was  distended  with  air. 
The  kidneys  and  other  abdominal 
viscera  were  in  a  natural  state* 

The  womb  itself  contained  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood,  and 
extended  as  high  up  in  the  abdo- 
men as  the  navel;  and  the  hour- 
glass contraction  was  still  very  ap- 
parent. 

The  foregoing  narrative  throws 
very  little  hght  upon  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  princess. 
The  fluid  found  in  the  pericardium 
might  have  obstructed  the  due  ac- 
tion of  the  heart ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  account  for  its  presence  there» 
nor  to  conceive  that  so  lai^e  a 
quantity  could  have  been  effused 
during  the  short  space  of  time  that 
supervened  to  delivery,  before  the 
breathing  became  impeded.  The 
quantity  of  blood  which  was  fouxid 
in  the  womb  might  have  induced 
exhaustion ;  but  this  opinion  can 
only  be  conjectural,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  any  certain  infe- 
rence from  the  rather  indefinite  ex- 
pression **  considerable,"  contained  • 
in  the  report  of  the  surgeons.  Con- 
jecture, indeed,  has  been  l^nsy,  and 
a  phalanx  of  casual  circumstsmtes- 
have  been  arranged  to  account  for 
the  dissolution ;  some  of  which  are 
ungenerously  and  unguardedly,  not 

to 
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to  ss^j  malicioosly,  calculated  to  ^« 
tach  Uauie  to  the  medical  attend^ 
aiits;  but  We  must  consider  such 
expositions  as  unjust  to  the  indivi- 
duals concerned,  and  in  no  degree 
honourable  to  the  profession.  We 
bare  been  informed  that  the  whole 
of  the  royal  family  are  liable  to 
tbe    s|xasms  of  a  violent   descrip- 


tion; and  to  this  hereditary  predif- 
position,  and  the  increased  excita^ 
bility  of  the  amiable  sufierer,  owing 
to  the  tedious  nature  of  the  labour, 
are  we  left  to  ascribe  an  event  which 
has  destroyed  the  flattering  hopes 
of  the  nation,  and  lopped  off  the 
fairest  branch  from  the  st^  of  iti 
monarchal  succession. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

State  and  Jffairs  of  Foreign  Kingdoms  during  the  Year  1817»— Friwre*— 
Spain'^Portttgai — The  NethertandS'^Anstria — Prussia^^JFirtemberg^ 
and  the  rest  of  Germany'^  Sweden'-^  Russia — United  States,  of  America 
-■^  South  America'^  West  Indiet^^East  Indies » 


NO  country,  besides  Great  Bri* 
tain,  presents  us  with  any 
thin^  very  interesting,  or  that  will 
detam  us  long.  Coniiderable  anz* 
iety  and  doubt»  indeed,  must  still, 
and  for  a  considerable  future  pe- 
riod, exist  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
bability of  France's  settling  into  a 
regular  and  peaceably  disposed  go- 
vernment; and  the  friends  of  free- 
dom and  the  real  happiness  of  man- 
kind must  be  equally  anxious  re- 
specting the  probability  of  her  being 
rendered  qualified  for  it,  by  the  dis- 
cipline she  has  undergone ;  and,  if 
qualified,  being  able  to  obtain  and 
secure  national  liberty,  and  those 
political  and  civil  rights  without 
which  the  people  of  no  country 
can  long  be,  at  the  same  time, 
powerful  and  happy.  But  it  is 
.  extremely  difficult  to  foresee  what 
will  be  the  result;  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  learn,  either  from  the 
accounts  of  the  French  papers,  or 
from  the  reports  of  travellers,  what 
are  the  actual  feelings  of  the  French 
people  towards  the  Bourbons,— 
whether  they  have  abandoned  that 
love  of  glory,  which  in  them  is 
always  fatal  both  to  principle  and 
repose^  and  whether  their  notions 


of  government  have  become  more 
sound  and  practical  than  they 
were. 

There  are,  however,  some. cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  state 
of  France  during  the  year  ISl?, 
which  may  serve  to  guide  us  in  our 
inquiries  in  these  most  interesting 
and  important  poiQts.  In  the  first 
place,  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
military  part  of  the  nation  seem  ad* 
verse  to  repose,— as  eager  after 
war,  and  as  unprincipled  as  ever. 
This  is  manifest,  whenever  and 
wherever  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  fedings  and 
wishes.  It  is  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  French  government!  which 
cannot  possibly  be  ignorant  of  these 
things,  should  have  passed  a  con- 
scription law, — ^altered  and  modi-, 
fied,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  from 
the  conscription  law  of  Bonaparte^ 
but  still  of  such  a  nature  as  must 
raise  a  much  larger  army  than  is 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  France* 
and  of  course,  in  the  present  state  of 
that  army,  dangerous  to  her  repose» 
and  to  the  repose  of  the  rest  oi  Eu- 
rope. It  is  worthy  of  remark  too, 
that  this  army,  which  will  amount  to 
about  250,000  men,is  to  be  raised  at 
X  3  a  time 
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time  when  France  declares  herself 
incapable  of  paying  those  sums  to 
the  allies,  which  by  the  treaty  she 
bound  herself  to  do.  This  feature 
in  the  picture  of  France,  therefore, 
is  by  no  means  favouf  able  to  her 
tranquillity,  or  to  her  preservation 
of  peace  with  the  rest  of  £nrope« 
And  if  bhe  does  engage  in  war 
again,  Britain  will  be  ihe  nation 
against  whom,  if  possible,  she  will 
direct  her  vengeance;  for  though 
the  British  troops  have  all  along  be> 
baved  towards  France  with  much 
more  moderation,  and  indeed  for- 
bearance, than  any  of  the  other  fo* 
reign  troops  ;  yet  against  Britain, 
the  hostile  and  rancorous  feelings 
of  nearly  all  classes  of. Frenchmen, 
and  especially  of  her  military,  are 
openly  and  avowedly  directed. 

In  the  second  place,  the  conduct 
of  the  French  king,  and  even  of  the 
royal  family,  as  well  as  the  mea- 
sures and  character  of  the  French 
ministry,  are  favourable  to  the  re- 
pose and  happiness  of  that  country* 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  stale  aJl 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  French  minierry  ;  but  only  to 
point  ont  the  character  of  those 
changes,  and  their  probable  influ- 
ence on  the  state  of  the  country. 
When  Louis  first  returned  to  France, 
he  seems  to  have  thrown  himself 
completely  into  the  arms  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  proflii^ate  actors  in 
the  revolution.  After  he  shook  him- 
self loose  from  these,  hegavehimj»elf 
too  niuch  to  the  ultra-royalists; 
to  those  men,  whom  twenty- five 
years  of  calamity  had  not  taught 
wisdom.  At  present,  he  has  in  a 
great  measure  avoided  both  ex- 
tremes 5  and  though  tome  of  his 
ministers  do  not  seerii  wisrly  chosen, 
and  some  of  their  measures  are  not 
so  liberal  or  judicious  as  could  be 
wished,  yet,  on  the  whole,  so  far  a$ 


the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
-French  king  and  his  ministers  can 
act  on  the  future  fate  of  France,  the 
prospect  is  rather  cheering.  The 
French  princes,  too,  are  not  such 
open  and  imprudent  advocates  for 
ultra'^royalism  as  they  were ;  and  h 
is  said  that  the  due  d'Angoultoe, 
during  a  tour  which  he  made  in 
the  western  provinces  of  France,— 
those  provinces  that  are  devoted 
to  ahra*royalism,— recommended 
forgetfulness,  moderation,  and  ac- 
quiescence. 

The  proceedings  of  the  twocham- 
bers  in  the  year  1817  have  presented 
nothing  very  interesting}  nor  do 
we  perceive  that  the  speeches  of 
the  members  aboimd,  more  than 
they  did>  in  sound  and  practical 
views  of  the  real  interests  of  the 
nation,  or  in  clear  and  able  expo- 
sitions of  those  sober  and  genuine 
principles  cf  government  and  li- 
berty, which  alone  can  guide  the 
counsels  of  a  nation  to  the  attain- 
ment  and  preservation  of  liberty 
and  happiness. 

•  The  point  in  the  political  thcr- 
mometer  (if  the  expressi*)n  may  be 
allowed )  at  which  nation.il  freedom 
stands,  may  be  ascenained  pretty 
accurately,  by  attending  to  two  cir- 
cumstances :<— in  the  firbt  place  the 
trial  by  jury,  and  secondly  the  state 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

The  French  are  certainly  becom- 
ing more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  trial  by  jury 
is  a  most  important  bles>ing ;  and 
as  they  understand  its  nature  and 
benefits  better,  and  manage' it  more 
in  accordance  with  that  nature,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  those 
blessings  in  (iieir  most  pure  and  e^- 
tend^ed  state,  ihey  will  prixe  it  still 
higher,  and  derive  &tili  greater  ad- 
vantages from  it.  It  is  not  merely 
that  a  trial  by  jury  £e£ures  the  due 
and  imparti4l  administration  of  jus- 
tice, 
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ticc,  that  It  ought  to  be  prized.  It 
is  also  highly  valuable,  by  acustom- 
mg  and  disposing  the  minds  of  men 
to  think  for  themselves  on  questions 
of  law  and  politics,  and  to  feel  sen- 
sible of  their  own  weight  and  value 
in  the  stale.  The  French  revolu- 
tion,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors 
it  gave  birth  to^  produced  one  bless- 
ing; with  it  there  sprang  up  in 
Prance  a  middle  class  of  men, 
chiefly  by  the  overgrown  estates  of 
the  noblesse  having  been  broken 
into  small  portions,  and  bought  by 
men,  who  thus  secured  mental  and 
bodily  independence.  If  these  men 
can  be  taught  to  know  their  own 
importance,  they  must  have  it 
greatly  in  their  power  to  counter* 
act  on  the  one  hand,  any  approaches 
to  despotism  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  any  attempt  to  break 
out  into  the  military  mania,  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiers. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  de- 
ranged state  of  the  French  finances 
gave  birth,  or  rather  occasion,  to 
the  revolution,  considerable  anx- 
iety must  be  felt  respecting  the  pre- 
sent state  of  their  finances.  They 
certainly  are  not  flourishing,  though 

•  not  less  so  than  might  be  expected 
from  the  exhausted  condition  of  the 
country,  and  the  large  sums  which 
they  are  bound  to  pay  to  the  allies, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  sup- 

■  port  of  their  troops.  Capital  being 
scarce,  and  credit  very  low  in 
France;  while  capital  abounds 
even  to  an  overflow,  and  credit  is 
very  high  in  England  ;  the  French 
government  have  raised  a  lar^  sum 
of  money  by  way  of  loan,  in  the 
latter  country.  As  the  principal 
contractor  for  the  loan  must  have  ' 
taken  every  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  state  of  France,  and  the  proba* 
bility  of  her  renaining  quiet  in  her- 
self, and  at  peace  with  the  rest  of 
tlie  world ;   the  circtimstanc^  of 


their  having  agreed  to  risque  so 
very  large  a  sum,  must  appear  a 
presumption  that  France  will  re- 
main quiet  and  at  peace. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  French  nation  are  desirous  of 
tranquillity  and  repose.  We  do 
not  think  they  regard  any  of  the 
allies  with  friendly  feelings;  but 
we  hardly  imagine,  that  at  present 
they  contemplate  the  period,  when 
they  would  wish  to  indulge  their 
hostile  feelings,  at  the  risque  of 
plunging  their  country  into  war, 
and  "probably  a^in  rendering  her 
the  footstool  of  the  conquerors.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  concerned,  the  pro- 
bability of  peace  seems  consider- 
able. But  when  we  turn  to  the  mi- 
litary on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
ultra-royalists  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  confess  that  our  fears  pre- 
ponderate. There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  military  are  eager  for  re- 
venge, and  to  wipe  off  the  stigma 
cast  on  themselves :  for  we  believe 
them  so  selfish  and  egotistical,  that 
if  the  stigma  on  their  country  had 
not  touched  themselves,  or  rather 
been  inflicted  through  them,  and  by 
their  discomfiture,  they  would  not 
have  disturbed  themselves  greatly 
about  it :  but  now  it  boils  in  their 
hearts, — ^it  almost  exclusively  occu- 
pies their  thoughts,  their  hopes,  and 
theirplans.  And  when  we  consider 
how  inflammable  the  French  na- 
tion are  on  the  subject  of  military 
flory,  we  are  afraid  that  if  the  sol- 
iers  once  applied  the  match,  the 
flame  would  spread  far  and  wide : 
and  the  probability  of  this  flame  ex- 
tending would  be  increased  by  the 
conduct  of  the  ultra-roy;ili<;ts ;  who 
on  the  one  hand  exasperate  the  mili- 
tary, s^^d  on  phe  other  rouse  the  jea- 
lous apprehension  of  all  who  have 
benefited  bydierevolutkiQiettherin 
X4  respect 
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respect  to  prop6rt|r»  or  citU  and  po« 
litical  privileges,  by  their  constant 
endeavours,  as  far  as  they  are  able, 
to  restore  the  government  and  in- 
stitutions that  existed  previously  to 
the  revolution. 

In  consequence  of  the  repeated 
and  strong  representations  that 
were  made  to  the  allies  regarding 
the  inadequate  condition  of'  the 
French  finances  to  defray  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  government,  and  at 
the  same  time  pay  the  contributions 
and  support  the  foreign  troops,  the 
allies  consented  to  withdraw  part 
of  their  forces :  and  it  is  generally 
supposed,  that  at  the  expiration  of 
the  three  years  (which  will  take 
place  in  1818)  the  whole  of  them 
.will  be  witharawn  from  France, 
though,  probably,  they  may  be 
kept  m  the  neighbouring  states. 

With  respect  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press  in  France,  it  is  certainly  not 
placed  on  that  footing  which  indi- 
cates at  the  same  time,  a  people  fit 
to  enjoy  such  liberty,  and  a  go- 
vernment disposed  to  grant  it.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  injus- 
tice to  the  government,  that  a  peo- 
ple who  have  been  so  lon^  un- 
settled in  their  political  opinions 
and  conduct,  are  much  more  likely 
to  injure  their  own  real  interests, 
by  the  abuse  of  as  large  a  portion 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  in 
England  might  safely  be  granted, 
than  by  the  proper  use  of  it,  to  se- 
cure and  extend  those  interesu. 

The  affairs  of  Spain  still  ex- 
hibit a  melancholy  picture.  The 
excitement  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, caused  by  their  hatred  of  the 
French,  rather  than  by  any  under- 
standing or  relish  for  real  liberty, 
seems  to  have  given  place  to  the 
most  benumbing  and  listless  tor- 
por; and  the  imbecility  and  ty. 
r^nny  of  Ferdinand's  government 
is  patiently  endured>  if  not  really 


,  by  diose  who  freed  their 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  Bo- 
naparte. The  finances  of  Spain 
are  in  a  most  deplorable  state;  and 
there  do  not  existin  the  people  in- 
dustry, talent,  capital,  or  credit,  the 
only  sources  from  which  a  country 
can  draw  revenue.  No  symptoms 
of  regeneration,  or  of  a  disposition 
to  free  themselves  from  the  abject 
and  melancholy  condition  in  which 
they  vegetate,  has  broken  out- 
There  was,  indeed,  a  conspiracy 
in  Vsdenda ;  but  whatever  was  iu 
real  character  and  object,  it  was 
ill  planned  and  conducted,  and 
was  soon  crushed,  and  the  heads 
of  it  suffered  the  vengeance  of  the 
Spanish  government. 

In  Portugal  nothing  occarred, 
during  the  year  1817>  of  the  small- 
est importance,  except  a  conspi- 
racy, the  objea  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  to  render  that  country 
an  independent  kingdom.  The  al>- 
sence  of  the  king  of  Portugal^— 
his  having  raised  Brazil  to  the 
rank  of  a  separate  kingdom,  and 
having  seemingly  fixed  his  per- 
manent residence  there,— together 
with  some  dislike  to  the  coiutant 
interference  of  the  Enriish,  and 
especially  of  marshal  fiereiford, 
who  still  retains  his  command  of 
the  Portuguese  troops,  were  the 
causes  of  this  conspiracy ; — but  it 
terminated,  like  that  in  Spain,  fa- 
tally to  those  engaged  in  it. 

Some  alarm  was  spread  over  Ea- 
rope,that  its  repose  might  be  broken 
by  a  dispute  between  Spain  and 
Portugal*  The  Brazilian  govern- 
ment, rather  unexpectedly,  marched 
troops  into  the  territories  of  Buenos 
Ay  res,  and  took  possession  of  Mon- 
*  te  Video.  This  step  they  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  that  Spaix\  had 
not  fulfilled  the  treatv  of  1815, 
by  giving  up  all  the  pSaces  on  the 
frontiers  of  Spain  and  Porto^> 
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whteh  by  that  treaty  she  was  bound ' 
to  do*  The  allied  sovereigns  were 
appealed  to  by  both  powers*  and 
it  is  probable  that  their  determi* 
nation  will  settle  the  dispute* 

The  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands seem  to  be  .going  on  in  a  sa- 
cisiactory  manner;  gradually  re- 
conciling their  catholic  and  pro- 
tescant  subjects  to  each  other.  The 
finances  of  this  country  are  in  a 
better  state  than  those  of  most 
other  European  kingdoms;  and  the 
people  have  Jess  reason  to  accuse 
their  government  of  having  for- 
gotten or  broken  their  promisesy 
than  the  people  of  many  of  tlie 
German  states. 

The  attention  of  the  Austrian 

S>vemment  is  almost  exclusively 
rected  to  the  amendment  of  their 
finances*  In  no  other  respect 
have  its  proceedings  been  of  any 
interest  or  importance.  Indeed^ 
the  finances  of  Austria  have  for 
a  long  time  been  so  dilapidated, 
that  the  utmost  attention  and  care 
as  well  as  ceconomy  of  the  govern- 
joienty  will  be  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  recruit  them. 

In  the  arduous .  contest  which 
terminated  in  the  overthrow  of 
Bonaparte,  no  people  displayed 
greater  zeal  and  enthusiasm}  or  con- 
tributed more  essentially  to  that 
event,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Prussia:  they  were  animated  by 
one  feeling  of  revenge  against  the 
French,  and  a  most  firmly  made 
up  determination  to  restore  the  in- 
dependence of  their  country,  or  to 
perish  in  the  attempt.  Their  so- 
veieifip  had  yielded  to  the  tyrant, 
but  Uaey  had  not:  he  had  given 
hisDself  up  to  his  own  enemies  and 
the  enemies  of  his  country ;  but 
they  rescued  him  and  it.  He  was 
sensible  of  their  merits,   and   he 

goniised  them  a  free  constitution. 
H  bitbeno»  iiotwith«ts^ding  be 


has  been  repeatedly  reminded  o£ 
his  promise, — notwithstanding  the 
Prussians  have  shown  that  their 
breasts  still  burn  with  that  lov« 
of  liberty  which  rendered  them 
invincible  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try,— ^a  free  constitution  has  not 
been  granted  them:  their  sove- 
reign has  not  redeemed  the  pledge 
he  gave  theoa  in  the  hour  of  his 
distress. 

The  disputes  between  the  late 
king  of  Wirtemberg  and  his  sub- 
jects have  been  detailed  in  a  for- 
mer volume.  As  his  son,  the  pre^ 
sent  king,  during  the  life  of  his 
father,  took  an  open  and  decided 
part  widi  the  people,  it  was  na- 
turally supposed,  that  when  he 
came  to  tne  throne  he  would  grant 
them  their  requests,  or  at  least 
that  he  would  do  away  with  all 
real  ground  for  discontent*  This, 
however,  has  not  been  the  case, 
and  the  people,  of  Wirtemberg 
and  their  sovereign  are  still  at 
variance. 

Indeed,  with  the  eiception  of  the 
duke  of  Saze  Weimar,  no  German 
sovereign  seems  to  have  recollected 
that  he  is  indebted  for  the  safety 
and  independence  of  his  kingdom 
to  his  people;  or  to  be  sensible, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  sovereign  to 
^ant  to  his  subjects  the  fullest  por« 
tton  of  liberty  which  they  are  ca- 
pable of  enjoying.  The  agitation 
given  to  men's  minds  by  the  French 
revolution,  and  their  own  import- 
ance and  services,  of  which  the 
Germans  became  fully  aware  du- 
ring the  last  years  of  the  war,  must 
work  out  for  them  the  object  of 
their  desire,  even  in  spite  of  the 
impolitic  and  ungrateful  backward- 
ness of  their  princes. 

The  crown  prince  of  Sweden, 
the  only  one  of  Bonaparte's  gene- 
rals who  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  rank  and  poweo  has  manifested 
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ynost  lamentable  and  ridicaloas  ig» . 
norance  of  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, during  1817»  in  his  absurd 
and  ineffectual  attempts  to  prevent 
the  use  of  foreign  commodities,  un- 
der the  idea  that  the  import  of 
them  impoverished  Sweden.  His 
administration,  in  other  respects, 
seems  to  be  popular ;  though  there 
was,  during  this  year,  a  mysterious 
and  not  well-explained  attempt  to 
assassinate  him. 

The  emperor  of  Russia's  con- 
duct is  evidently  directed  to  one 
grand  object;— not  so  much  the 
extension  (for  the  present  at  least) 
of  his  already  vast  dominions,  as 
the  improvement  of  them.  For 
this  purpose,  he  has  not  been  con- 
tent with  a  wise  and  judicious  in- 
ternal administration  6f  them,  with 
^he  regulation  of  the  finances  and 
commerce,  and  with  the  prepared 
and  gradual  introduction  of  rights 
and  privileges  to  which  the  great 
mass  of  his  subjects  were  before 
strangers:  but  he  has  also  intro- 
«laced  fix>m  foreign  countries  their 
most  irseful  and  important  disco- 
veries and  improvements.  For  this 
purpose  he  has  had  in  Britain  a 
great  number  of  acute,  observant, 
and  well-informed  men,  who  have 
•visited  the  principal  seats  of  our 
-rartous  manufactures;  and  who 
have  also  made  themselves  per- 
fectly and  familiarly  acquiiinted 
with  the  mode  in  which  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  is  conducted, 
as  well  as  with  the  plans  that  have 
been  adopted  here  for  their  relief 
and  support.  He  thus  is  taking 
the  wisest  and  most  efficient  mea- 
sures to  civilize  and  improve  his 
country,  as  well  as  to  bring  into 
view  and  action  all  its  sources  of 
wealth  and  strength. 

In  another  part  of  our  volume 
we  have  inserted  the  speech  of  the 
president  of  Uic  Unit^  States,  on 


the  opening  of  congress.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  document,  as  it 
displays  the  rapid  advances  of  a 
country  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
towards  the  highest  possible  state 
of  improvement  I— that  it  is  flou- 
rishing, needs  no  other  pyoof,  than 
that  so  soon  after  the  termination 
of  the  war  with  this  country,  the 
American  government  are  able  to 
take  off  all  the  oppressive  taxes, 
and  can  exhibit  a  revenue  consider- 
ably' exceeding  the  expenditure, 
and  the  extreme  probability  that 
it  will  every  year  be  more  and 
more  productive. 

There  are  many  striking  circum- 
stances in  the  condition  otAmerica 
which  cannot  be  beheld  with  indif- 
ference ;  and  we  feel  ourselves  in- 
terested in  all  such  details  of  her 
policy  and  domestic  history  as  tend 
to  throw  light  on  those  great  and 
powerful  pnnciples  by  which  she  h 
borne  forward  in  her  irresistible 
pace  to  greatness  and  dominion. 
America  no  longer  presents  a  band 
of  feeble  colonists  planted  on  a  ho- 
stile shore,  alternately  sinking  und^ 
the  casualties  of  war  or  ^mtne; 
nor  yet  of  a  dependent  colony,  re- 
gulated in  her  trade  and  policy  ac- 
cording to  the  views  and  interests 
of  a  remote  state.  By  her  own  na- 
tnral  vigour  she  has  shaken  off  every 
inconvenient  obstruction  to  the  de- 
velopment of  her  strength,  and 
she  now  marches  forward  with 
gigantic  steps,  fulfilling  her  desti- 
nies, and  grasping  in  her  own  steady 
hand  the  sceptre  of  imperial  power. 
The  political  system  of  America  is 
founded  on  the  principles  of  free- 
dom ;  her  government  is  a  demo- 
cracy, and  her  domestic  occonomy 
is  free  from  many  of  those  restraints 
which  have  prevailed  from  time 
immemorial  in  the  old  world,  and 
which,  indeed,  it  would  now  be  dif- 
ficult-to  abolish.  Commerce  is-eon^ 
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trolled  hj  no  burdensome  regula- 
tions ;  there  are  no  corporation  laws 
in  any  of  the  towns;  every  man  is 
free  throughout  the  wide  precincts 
of  this  extensiye  country  to  choose 
whatever  mode   of  directing  his 
industry  he  may  judee  most  ex- 
pedient.    And  wiih  all  these  ad« 
vantages  t*ie  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
rica  haTe    before    them    an    un- 
touched and  fertile  country  ;  in  ex- 
tent, from  iheir  most  remote  settle- 
ments to  the  Pacific  Ocean»  about 
2000  miles,  in  which,  for  centuries 
to  come,  their  expanding  popula- 
tion will  have  full  scope  for  all  its 
energies.    It  is  in  this  view  that  the 
American   people  present  so  sin- 
gular and  imposing  a  spectacles- 
year  after  year  they  are  narrowing 
the    boundaries    of   the    desert- 
crowds  of  adventurous  emigrants, 
from     notions     of    independence, 
which  are  no  doubt  visionary,  are 
continually  resorting  to  the  verge  of 
civilisation,  there  to  breathe  the  free 
air  of  that  wild  region,  exempted 
from   the  restraints  of  social  life. 
Here  they  act  in  ihe  double  capa- 
city of  cultivator  and  hunismany 
partly  civilized  and  partly  savage, 
until,  by  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, they  are  gradually  surrounded 
with  settlers, and  are  at  length  again 
brought  within  the  pale  of  order 
and  Taw.    Wearied  of  the  unifor- 
mity of  social  pursuits,  they  dispose 
of  their  lands  to  emigrants  of  more 
setded  habiu,  and  again  take  their 
station  on  the  verge  of  the  desert, 
there  to  bear  the  brunt  of  savage 
hostility-^to  hunt  and  to  cultivate  $ 
and  by  their  wild  and  ferocious  haf 
bits,  to  act  the  part  of  successful  pio- 
neers in  clearing  the  way  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  popui- 
Ution.    It  is  in  this  manner  that 
the  country  gradually  assumes  an 
s^pect  d*  civUization.    The  woods 
^e  clesned  away— the  fields  are 


cultivated^^nd  the  dwelUAgt  of 
men  usurp  the  place  of  the  haunts 
of  wild  beasts. 

-  The  peopling  of  the  American 
continent  was  considerably  inter- 
rupted by  the  American  war ;  but 
sbce  the  United  States  have  become 
independent,  this  great  work  has 
never  halted  for  a  moment;  and 
the  only  circumstance  which  might 
have  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  na- 
tional increase  and  prosperity  was 
foreseen  in  time,  and  prevented  by 
the  prudence  of  the  government. 
As  our  readers  may  not  be  aware 
of  this  circumstance,  the  following 
explanation  of  it  may  be  necessary, 
in  order  that  they  may  fully  com- 
prehend the  views  and  plans  of  the 
American  government. 

The  Allegany  mountains,  it  is 
well  known,  extend  through  North 
America  in  a  direction  W.  of  8. 
from  the  42d  to  the  S4th  degree  of 
N.  lat.  and  for  a  long  period  they 
formed  the  western  boundary  of  the 
American  population.  These  moun- 
tains preserve,  throughout  their 
whole  range,  nearly  an  equal  di« 
stance  of  S60  miles  from  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  into  which  all  the  waters 
which  have  their  rise  in  them  flow 
in  a  variety  of  insulated  streams ; 
and  as  the  progress  of  population 
began  from  the  Atlantic  along  the 
banks  of  (he  navigable  rivers,  the 
whole  stream  was  necessarily  with- 
in the  territory  occupied  by  the 
new  settlers.  But  when  they  began 
to  surmount  this  mountainous  bar* 
rier  in  their  progress  westward,  they 
found  a  different  configuration  of 
the  ground,  and  the  rivers  of  the 
country  making  their  way  to  the 
ocean  upon  an  entirely  new  princt* 
ple.  In  place  of  a  variety  or  small 
and  unconnected  streams,  all  the 
waters  which  rise  in  the  immense 
valley  which  extends  between  the 
AUcgany  and  the  Rocky  moun- 
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Ufns,  to  the  bieailth  of  from.  ISOO 
to  %J0O  xx^hfr  sure  powred  b/  a  va< 
riety  of  tributary  str^am^  iitfo  one 
90iD]i4«ka  recipient^  immely^  the 
chsuH^elqf  the  Mis&!$sippi,whicb  i«ll% 
iQtfO  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  and  o£ 
>vlkicb  th#  lower  pgrt  was  coose? 
quenUy  ivhoUy  without  the  precincbi 
of  American  s|utbority»  The  rivera 
which  dfscend  the  western,  declivity 
of  the  Allegany  mouDtains*   the 

K«t  river  Ohio»  the  Ulinob»  with 
tr  Qumerous  tributary  watery  to 
witbin  sivty  miles  of  the.  Canadiaa 
laJke«»  including  a  raoge  of  territory 
1000  miks  in  extent  from  north  to 
fombi  ultimately  terminate  in  tho 
Mississippi ;  and  thus  this  inast  ter-^ 
Ti^ry»  consisting  of  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Vireinia*  of  the  tfates 
of  KentQcky»  lenessee,  Georgia, 
would  have  been  entirely  at  the 
nxfsrey  of  a  foreign  power,  for  a  ma- 
ritiaie  outlet  to  their  vast  produce. 
Siifib  a  state  of  things  could  not 
pofsibly  exist.  The  command  of 
the  course  of  the  Mis&ustppi»  which 
wae  th^  key  to  such  a  large  portion 
GSAmtmczt  must  either  he  obtained 
by  negotiation  or  the  sword.  The 
mwt  method  succeeded ;  Louisiana 
i*  Qpw  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to 
the  United  States,  and  a  resort  to 
force  was  thus  happily  rendered  ua< 
necessary. 

The  American  government  did 
not  fail  to  prosecute  the  advantages 
of  this  new  acquisition  with  all  its 
characteristic  vigour.  An  expedi^ 
tioft  of  discovery,  under  lieutenant 
(since  general)  Pike,  was  immedi- 
anely  sent  to  explore  the  source  of 
|he  Mississippi :  and  the  same  officer 
was  tent  to.  discover  the  sources  of 
the  Arkansaw  and  of  Red'  River, 
which  flow  from  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, atvi  fiom  a  distance  of  more 
tbfia  2000  miles  join  the  Mississippi 
frctn  the  west*  A  more  spkndid 
expeditioa  of  disoovery  was  also 


fitted  out  tOvtrace  the  &£ssQDri  to  its 
source,  and.  afterwards  to  pipceed 
across,  the  Rjocky  moimtains  to.the 
Pacific  ocean*  This  enteiprise  was 
successfully  executed  by  captains, 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  an  account  of 
whose  interesting  journey  has  been 
since  published.  The  country,  of 
Louisiana  has  also  been  accurately 
examined  as  to  its  products,  and 
the  nature  of  its  territory ;  and  in 
the  hands  of  its  present  possessors* 
its  capacities,  whatever  they  be,  wilL 
not,  we  may  be  assured,  be  allowed 
to  lie  neglected*  Along  the  hanks  of 
the  Mississippi  population  alrexdy 
begins  to  make  some  prepress  ;  and 
even  on  the  Missouri,  settlements 
have  been  established.  The  object 
of  the  American  govemmenCy  in 
the  arrangements  which  they  now 
propose,  seems  to  he  to  give  system 
and  unity  to  the  progress  of  the 
American  population:  in  place  of 
the  insulated  advances  of  individo^ 
ah,  they  recommend  one  general 
and  combined  movement  along  the 
whole  line.  With  this  view,  diey 
have  negotiated  with  the  Indian 
tribes  for  the  possession  of  the  tcrrri- 
tory  which  runs  alone  the  lakes 
Erie  and  Michigan,  the  northern 
boundaries  of  the  American  states  ; 
and  further  to  the  south,  the  Indian 
title  to  the  lands  in  the  district  of 
Ohio  has  been  extinguished,  with  a 
moderate  reservation  in  favour  of 
the  savage  proprietors.  Still  further 
to  the  south,  in  the  sute  of  Georgia* 
a  corresponding  tract  of  land  has 
been  purchasea ;  and  ano^er  ar- 
ran^pient  has  been  made  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  by  which  they  have 
agreed  to  evacuate  all  the  land  be- 
longing to  them  eastward  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  exchange  for  new  ter- 
ritory given  them  to  the  westward  of 
thatriv^eri  so  that  by  these  negotia- 
lions  the  whole  country  to  the  eest- 
wardof  the  Mississif^Us  now  cleaved 
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of  Its  orttifial  proprietors^  and  an 

9LTtt^  field  is'thHvbjopened  for  the 
vast  plans'of  cnlonizntion'^hieh  are 
ftow  projected  by  tbe  Axneiican  go- 
▼emtn^nt. 

In  one  view«  the  interest  of  this 
country  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  success  of  these  plans.  The 
more  rapidly  the  inhabitants  of  A- 
inerica  increase^  the  greater  will  be 
the  demand  for  British  manufac- 
tures. For  a  long  period,  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  encourage- 
ments given  by  the  government  at 
home»  the  increasing  population  of 
America  must  be  agricultural,  and 
the  demand  for  manufactures  must 
therefore  be  supplied  from  abroad. 
-^All  the  various  produce  that  is 
necessary  for  this  purpose  can  only 
be  found  in  the  markets  of  this 
country ;  and  however-  singular  it 
may  appear,  it  is  unquestionably 
true,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  A- 
merican  deserts  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  domestic  prosperity 
of  Britain.  We  observe,  indeed, 
that  some  politicians  are  beginning 
to  sound  an  alarm  respectmg  the 
growing  power  and  maritime  re- 
sources of  America.  But  of  all 
alarms  this  is  surely  the  most  wild 
and  chimerical.  There  appears 
very  little  probability  that  the  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  and  America 
can  ever  come  into  collision.  The 
policy  of  both  powers  is  decidedly 
pacific ;  and  we  rejoice  to  observe 
that  in  both  countries  the  govern- 
ments appear  to  be  thoroughly  alive 
to  their  true  interests.  Why,  then, 
should  we  pry  into  futurity  for 
causes  of  jealousy  and  mischief,  and 
dwell  upon  imaginary  dangers  until 
we  fancy  them  real  ? ,  Why  should 
we  paint  in  exaggerated  colours 
evils  contingent  and  remote,  until 
we  inflame  jealousies,  and  absolutely 
realize  what  we  only  fear  ?  This  was 
precisely  the  evil  of  the  balancing 


tystmi,  a^  it  U  calM,  that  It  tietet 
would  allow  the  world  to  wst. 
Some  accident  was  always  l)^pfi«n- 
htg  to  its  complStaced  fnachii^i7, 
which,  in  the  opinion  Of  sagacious 
poDtieians,  might  have  occasioned 
mischiefs  some  twenty  years  hence, 
to  avoid  which,  they  plunged  the 
world  into  the  calamity  of  immedi- 
ate war.  But  there  is  surely  no 
danger  that  the  aggrandizement  of 
America  will  ever  disturb  the  ba- 
lance of  European  power ;  and  we 
hope,  therefore,  that  it  will  never  be 
considered  in  this  country  as  any  ob- 
ject of  alarm,  and  far  less  as  any  suf- 
ficient ground  of  war. 

The  affairs  of  South  America 
are  still  involved  in  obscurity ;  the 
real  state  of  the  insurgents  and 
their  opponents  cannot  possibly  be 
known  in  its  details.  Not  even  the 
general  resdt  of  their  contests  in 
the  various  quarters  where  it  is 
carried  on,  rests  on  such  authority 
us  can  be  depended  upon.  Nearly 
all  that  is  ascertained  is,  that  the 
insurgents  in  the  north-eastern  pro- 
vinces have  suffered  considerably. 
But  the  victories,  neither  of  the 
insurgents  nor  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, lead  to  any  permanent 
advantage.  The  contest  still  ^oes 
on,  displaying  cruelty  and  fero- 
city much  more  conspicuously  than 
talent.  A  great  many  military  ad- 
venturers have  gone  from  Britain 
to  join  the  insurgents ;  but  by  all 
accounts  they  have  been  grievously 
disappointed.  They  have  been  re- 
ceived with  coldness,  if  not  with 
jealousy ;  and  they  have  found 
an  army  of  halF^clothed  and  half- 
civilized  soldiers,  and  rulers  only 
fit  to  direct  the  operations  of  such 
soldiers,  instead  of  men  ardent 
and  enlightened  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  an  army  well-equipped 
and  disciplined. 

In  the  West  Indies  nothing  of 
import- 
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importance  has  occorred,  except  a  Indies ;  but,  as  the  events  rdatmg 

bvrricane  ezct*eding  in  iu  violence  to  it,  which  properlv  belong  to  the 

and  destructive  effects  most  of  those  year  1816f  were  only  the  foreran- 

by  which  this  region  of  stonns  is  so  ners  of  the  great  contest,  we  shall 

oAsbiwImL  leave  the  deuil  of  the  whole  fiortbe 

A  war  haiiMPokea  INK  hi  Aa  East  adject  of  oor  next  volume. 
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PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES,  &c. 


For  the  Year  1817. 


**  IFinJsor  CastUi  Jan,  4>. 

HIS  majesty  continues  to  enioy 
a  good  state  of  bodily  health» 
and  has  been  generally  tranquil 
durin^^  the  last  month.  His  majes- 
ty's disorder  remains  unaltered.'' 

The  prince  regent  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  grant  out  of  the  funds  at  the 
dispos^  of  his  majesty,  lOOOA  in 
aid  of  the  subscription  for  the  relief 
of  the  labouring  classes  within  the 
city  and  suburbs  of  Edinburgh. 

FIRES. 

On  the  3d  day  of  January  a  fire 
broke  out  in  ue  house  of  ^  Mr, 
Martin,  grocer  and  tea-dealer  in  Bi- 
shopsgate-street :  it  was  TOt  under 
after  destroyii^  the  whcne  of  the 
premises,  whi<£  are  insured  ;  hap* 
pily  no  lives  were  lost. 

A  fire  broke  out  on  the  6th  at 
Mrs.  Fryars',  Dyers-buildings,  Gow- 
er-street,  which  destroyed  the  first 
and  second  floors:  it  was  occasioned 
by  ahorse  of  clothes  taking  fire  in 
the  back  room;  and  although  Mrs. 
Fryars  was  in  the  front  room,  and 
gave  immediate  alarm,  the  flames 
nad  caught  the  cieling  before  assist- 
ance was  afforded. 

The  earl  of  Brid^ewater's  magni- 
ficent castle,  Ashndge,  has  several 
times  lately  escapecT confiaCTation. 
Several  of  the  apartments  have  at 
different  periods  been  discovered  on 
file,  but  fortunately  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  diabolical  intentions  of  the 
incendiary^  who  is  yet  unknowDf 


though   suspicions  are  entertained 
respecting  the  oBfender. 

A  fire  broke  out  at  Woodley 
Farm,  near  Barnet,  on  Sunday 
night,  the  5th  insunt,  which  did 
much  damage.  It  was  discovered 
in  the  kitchen,  when  the  inmates 
were  asleep,  by  a  shepherd,  who 
gave  the  alarm  in  time  for  the  fa^- 
mily  to  save  themselves.  The 
house,  which  was  an  old  timber 
butldine,  was  destroyed,  with  many 
valuable  improvements  in  machi- 
nery :  but  the  southerly  wind  saved 
the  farm-yard. 

At  the  late  sessions  at  Guildford 
an  order  was  made  for  rating  the 
Rev.  Rowland  Hill's  chapel,  to- 
wards the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Christ- 
church';  and,  on  an  inspection  of 
the  receipts  and  profits  derived  from 
the  chapel,  the  magistrates  fixed 
676/.  as  a  fair  sum  upon  which  the 
building  ought  to  be  rated.  Mr. 
Webber's  name,  as  treasurer  of  the 
chapel,  was  accordingly  inserted  in 
the  next  assessment,  and  a  sum  of 
16/.  18*.  was  charged.  '  When  the 
overseer  applied  to  Mr.  Webber, 
that  gentleman  refused  to  pay  any 
thing:  upon  which  refusal  Mr.  Mey- 
mott,  solicitor,  who  is  vestry  clerk 
of  Chrlstchurch  parish,  applied  to 
the  magistrates  at  Union-hall  for  a 
summons,  to  be  directed  to  Mr. 
Webber^  calling  on  him  to  appear 
and  show  cause  why  he  refused  pay- 
(A  2) 
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ment.  Mr.  Webber  not  having  at- 
tendedy  Mr.  Meymott  proved  thaj: 
the  rate  had  been  duly  demanded, 
and  payfnent  refused ;  and  applied 
for  a  warrant  of  disti'ess,  which  the 
magistrates  granted.  The  defen- 
dants have  declared  their  determi- 
nation not  to  pay  till  they  have  the 
opinion  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 
Eljf  Jan.  13. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  we  state, 
that  a  tremendous  breach  or  gull 
has  taken  place  in  the  Burnt  ren 
bank,  near  Mr.  Speaker's  on  the  ri- 
ver Lark,  by  which  nearly  16,000 
acres  of  land  are  inundated. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Ply- 
mouth, dated  Jan.  21. — «<  We  ex- 
perienced yesterday  morning  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  storms  uiat  has 
been  remembered  by  the  oldest  in- 
habitant. On  Sunday  evening,  the 
ndnd  at  S.  £•  increased  to  a  violent 
storm,  and  about  twelve  o'clock 
flew  round  to  south,  where  it  con- 
tinued to  blow  with  increasing  vio- 
lence until  nearly  eight  o'clock  in 
lie  morning,  with  a  most  terrible 
sea  pouring  into  the  Sound.  This 
caused  the  water  to  flow  many  feet 
beyond  the  usual  height,  and  all  the 
lower  parts  of  the  town  were  inun- 
dated, and  the  damage  done  there- 
by is  very  consideraole.  The  ap- 
pearance  of  the  sea  over  the  break- 
water was  awfully  grand>  and  the 
damage  done  to  that  work  is  sup- 

{osed  to  amount  to  upwards  of 
00,000/.  The  effect  of  this  storm 
on  the  vessels  in  this  port  has  been 
truly  distressing;  and  had  not  the 
force  of  the  sea  in  some  measure 
been  broken  by  the  breakwater,  it 
must  have  been  worse.  The  Jasper 
brig  of  war  parted  from  her  anchors 
in  me  Sound,  during  the  gale,  and 
l^ent  on  shore  near  the  Batten  Poinr, 
where  she  shortly  after  went  to 
pieces ;  and,  melancholy  to  relate, 
only  one  teaman  and  a  marine  werfe 


saved;  the  remainder  on  board* 
amounting  to  about  90  persons, 
amongst  which  were  several  wo- 
men, were  bll  drowned.  The  only 
officers  on  board  (of  rank)  were  the 
master  and  purser.  The  Telegraph 
schoonfer,  lieutenant  Little,  (U-ifted 
from  her  anchor  between  the  island 
and  main,  and  went  on  the  rocks 
under  the  Hooe,  and  dashed  to 
atoms.  One  seaman  was  killed  by 
the  wreck,  and  the  purser  and  seve- 
ral of  the  crew  were  severely  hurt. 
The  Princess  Mary  packet,  lately 
arrived  from  Jamaica,  was  lying  at 
anchor  in  Catwater,  from  whence 
she  drifted  on  the  rocks  in  Dead- 
man's  Bay,  and  she  soon  went  to 
pieces.  Mr.  Gidley,  the  master,  his 
wife  and  son,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Gid- 
ley, and  two  seamen,  were  drowned. 
The  sloop  Albion,  of  this  port,  cap- 
tain Coose,  was  totally  lost  at  the 
back  of  the  breakwater,  daring  the 
gale,  and  all  the  crew  perished. 
The  Lapwing  revenue  cutter,  du- 
ring the  gale,  went  on  the  rocks  in 
Mill  Bay;  the  crew  fortunately  got 
on  shore  in  the  boat:  it  is  hoped 
that  she  may  be  got  off.  A  ffne 
new  trawl-boat  went  on  shore  in 
Mill  Bay,  and  is  lost.  Several  ships 
have  been  stranded  in  different  parts 
of  the  harbour,  and  great  damage 
done  to  the  small  craft  and  small 
boats.  At  Cawsand  the  damage 
has  been  very  great,  estimated  at 
upwards  of  10,000/.  where  eight  or 
ten  houses  have  been  washed  away» 
and  nearly  .50 small  boats  destroyed^ 
besides  other  damages.  One  per- 
son was  washed  away,  and  several 
others  severely  hurt  by  falling  off 
houses — At  Polpero  40  boats  out 
of  45  were  lost,  and  very  -consider- 
able  other  damages.  Indeed,  we 
may  expect  to  hear  of  nothing  but 
calamity  from  all  along  the  coast. 

Considerable  injury  has  also  been 
SQsts^ined  on  various  parts  txf  the 

coast 
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coast  bj  this  calamitous  and  awful 
visitation. — ^At  Exnaouth  the  tide 
rose  higher  than  was  ever  remem- 
bered ;  the  Passage-House  was  to- 
tally destroyed  by  the  fury  of  the 
waves  I  as  was  also  that  strong 
stone-built  custom-office^  commonly 
called  the  Watch-House.— AllDaw- 
Ush  the  storm  was  most  tremen- 
dous, and  has  left  strong  marks  of 
its  ravages ;  a  garden,  m  front  of 
Mr.  Cox's  house,  with  all  its  con- 
tents, was  completely  swept  off  by 
the  tide,  and  the  large  stones  which 
formed  the  embankment  wall  wer« 
carried  as  far  as  the  Warren,  a  di- 
stance of  a  mile  and  a  half.— -The 
banks  of  the  Exe  were  overflowed, 
and  many  thousand  seams  of  hay 
borne  oflp  by  the  waters. 

SU  The  master  and  wardens  of 
the  ironmongers*  company  present- 
ed lord  Exmouth  and  sir  David 
Milne  to  the  chamberlain  in  his  outer 
office  at  Guildhall,  as  freemen  of 
that  company,  in  the  presence  of 
the  lord  mayor,  several  naval  and 
military  officers  who  served  under 
his  lordship  at  Algiers,  and  a  nu- 
merous assemblage  i  when  the 
chamberlain,  havmg  perused  the 
certificates  from  the  company,  ad- 
ministered the  usual  oaths  of  a  free* 
loan,  and  agreeably  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  court  of  common  coun- 
cil admitted  them  into  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  London,  in  the  accus- 
tomed maAner,  with  the  sign  of 
,.  fraternity  and  giving  joy.  He  then 
delivered  to  them  the  resolutions  of 
the  court  written  on  vellum,  and 
emblazoned  with  their  respective 
arms  and  other  appropriate  deco- 
rations. After  which  he  presented 
to  each  a  superb  sword. 

TH£  CONGO  EXPEDITION. 

The  detailed  accounts  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  river  Congo, 
^  Zairef  ha^ve  reached  the  admi- 
i^ky.     Melancholy  as  the  result 


has  been,  from  the  great  inortaUt7 
of  the  officers  and  men,  oviring  to 
excessive  fatigue,  rather  than  to  the 
effects  of  climate,  the  journals  of 
captain  Tuckey  and  the  gentlemen 
in  the  scientific  departments  are,  it 
is  said,  highly  interesting  and  satis- 
factory, as  far  as  they  go;  and  we 
believe  they  extend  considerably  be« 
yond  the  first  rapid  or  cataract.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  mor- 
tality was  entirely  owing  to  the 
land-journey  beyond  these  rapids; 
and  that  captain  Tuckey  died  of 
complete  exhaustion,  after  leaving 
the  river,  and  not  from  fever.  The 
climate,  we  understand,  was  remark- 
ably fine;  scarcely  a  shower  of  rain, 
or  any  humidity  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  sun  seldom  shining  out  but 
for  a  few  hours  in  Uie  middle  of  the 
day;  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  sd* 
dom  exceeding  76  degrees  by  day, 
and  never  descending  below  60  de- 
grees at  night — such  a  climate^  m 
fact,  as  one  would  wish  to  live  in; 
but  an  anxious  zeal  and  over.eager- 
ness  to  accomplish  the  objects  of 
the  expedition,  and  to  acquire  all 
the  information  that  could  possibly 
be  obtained,  seem  to  have  actuated 
every  one,  from  the  lamented  com- 
mander to  the  common  seaman  and 
private  marine,  and  led  them  to  at- 
tempt more  than  the  human  con- 
stitution was  able  to  bear.  The  to- 
tal number  of  deaths  amount  to  1^; 
of  which  14*  were  on  the  land  ex- 
pedition. They  consist  of  captain 
Tuckey,  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion; lieutenant  Hawkey,  lieutenant 
of  \he  Congo;  Mr.  professor  Smith, 
botanist ;  Mr.  Tudor,  comparative 
anatomist ;  Mr.  Cranch,  collector  of 
objects  of  natural  history;  Mr, 
Galwey,  a  friend  of  captain  Tuckey, 
who  volunteered  from  pure  love  of 
science;  Mr.  Eyre,  the  purser.  The 
names  of  the  remainder  have  not 
been  returned.  The  Dorothy  traiu* 
(A  3)  port, 
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port,  that  accompanied  the  Congo 
into  the  river,  lost  but  one  man,  and 
he  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned, 
— ^The  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Mackerrow,  the  surgeon 
of  the  Congo,  details  some  of  the 
melancholy  particulars  of  the  sym- 
ptoms which  the  sufferers  exhibited 
previous  to  their  death: — "  Of  the 
eighteen  who  died  in  the  river,  four- 
teen had  been  on  shore,  marching 
fot  some  time,  and  were  far  advan- 
ced before  reaching  the  ship.  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  who  saw  many  of 
them  when  taken  ill,  gave  to  some 
a  dose  of  calomel,  but  lo  others  no- 
thing had  been  administered.  The 
fever  appeared  in  some  degree  Con- 
tagious, as  all  the  attendants  upon 
the  sick  were  attacked ;  and  before 
we  left  the  river,  it  pervaded  nearly 
the  whole  crew ;  also  some  of  the 
transports;  but  as  for  myself,  al- 
though constantly  among  them,  I 
did  not  feel  the  slightest  indisposi- 
tion until  we  left  the  coast,  when  I 
was  attacked :  however,  I  consider- 
ed mental  anxiety,  and  disturbed 
rest,  as  the  sole  causes.  Captain 
Tuckey  had  been  .afflicted  many 
years  wiith  a  chronic  bfpatUls;  and 
on  returning  from  travelling  five 
greeks  on  shore,  he  was  so  exces- 
sively reduced,  that  all  attempts  to 
restore  the  energy  of  liis  system 
proved  ineffectual.  Mr.  Tudor  was 
in  the  last  stage  of  fever  before  I 
saw  him ;  as  were  Messrs,  Cranch 
and  Galwey.  Professor  Snuth  died 
in  two  days  after  he  came  under 
my  care;  during  which  time  he  re- 
fused every  thing,  whether  as  nutri- 
ment or  medicine.  Lieutenant 
Hawkey  was  taken  ill  after  leaving 
the  river,  and  died  on  thefburtliday: 
his  case  was  rather  singular — the 
symptoms  were,  irritability  of  sto- 
roacn,  with  extreme  languor  and 
debility;  but  he  had  neither  pain 
nor  fever.    Mr.  Eyre  Yan^  a  vio- 


lent fever,  and  on  the  third  day 
breamed  his  last; — ^before  death,  a 
yellow  suffusion  had  taken  place, 
with  vomiting  of  matter  resem- 
bling coffee-grounds." 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  faci- 
lity  witn  which  useful  institutions 
are  adopted,  under  the  harmony  at 
present  subsisting  among  mankmd. 
We  have  intelligence,  that  the  pro- 
vident or  saving  banks,  which  have 
been  established  so  beneficially  here, 
are  about  to  be  resorted  to  in  the 
United  States,  At  Boston  the  plan 
is  in  progress,  and  is  not  left  to  in- 
dividual benevolence,  but  is  coun- 
tenanced by  a  large  body  of  the 
members  of  the  state  legislature; 
and  the  measure  is  very  soon  to  re- 
ceive its  high  sanction. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Rcy. 
Mr.  Marsden  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Missionary  society,  dated  Jtme  '7v 
1816: — ^  A  vessel  has  just  arrived 
from  the  Society  Islands,  but  has 
brought  no  letters  for  me,  or  for 
your  Society;  they  are  on  board  an- 
other vessel  which  is  not  yet  arrived 
here.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Davies  to  my  colleague;  the  rev.  W, 
Cowper,  which  contains  the  most 
flattering  accounts*  I  have  conversed 
with  the  master  of  the  vessel^  and 
passengers,  on  the  subject  of  the 
mission;  and  all  accounts  agree, 
that  a  most  wonderful  change  has 
been  produced  in  all  the  Society  Fs- 
lands ;  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
seems  to  be  almost  universal.  P6- 
mare  is  become 'a  great  man,  and  a 
pious  Christian,  as  appears  from  the 
whole  of  his  conduct,  I  understand 
he  is  now  a  sovereign  once  more. 
His  enemies  made  an  attack  upon 
him  and  his  people  on  the  sabbath 
day,  when  they  imagined  they  wookl 
not  defend  themselves ;  but  Pomare 
felt  it  his  duty  to  fi^ht  on  the  sab- 
bath, ,hi  defence  of  himself  add  la&>- 
jects.  In  this  batde  he  obtained  a 
complete 
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complete 'Victory^  and  took  many 
pnsoners,  whose  lives  he  spared, 
contrary  to  their  custom  $  which 
has  had  the  mos(  happy  e£fect  upon 
the  minds  of  his  enemies,  as  it  nas 
convinced  them  that  the  new  reli« 
gion  is  a  mercifol  religion.  Many 
have  joined  him  from  the  accounts 
of  his  clemency.'* 

FEBRUARY. 

Wmdsor^  Fch.  1. 
His  majesty  has  been  uniformly 
qoiety  yet  cheerful,  during  the  last 
month.  His  majesty^s  disorder  is 
undiminished,  but  his  bodily  health 
continues  very  good. 

13.  The  very  novel  occurrence  of 
the  issue  of  the  new  silver  coinage 
took  place  this  day  in  the  metro* 
polls,  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  every  thing  was  con- 
ducted with  great  order,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public. 

14.  This  day  Watson,  Preston, 
Hooper,  and  Keen,  alias  Keams, 
were  after  separate  examinations 
before  the  privy  council  committed 
to  close  custody  in  the  Tower  for 
high  treason. 

The  Waterioo  subscription  fund 
now  approaches  very  near  to 
500,000/.  an  evidence  of  national 
spirit  and  gratitude  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  Out  of  this  sum, annuities 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  18,000/. 
havebeen  voted  to  widows,  children, 
suid  to  privates  who  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  limbs ;  and  upwards  of 
140,000/:  given  in  donations^  in- 
cluding sums  voted  to  our  allies. 

J*.  C.  Curwen,  esq.  M.P.  has  ap- 
propriated forty-two  acres  of  pota- 
toes to  the  poor  of  Workington:  the 
produce  is  nearly  18,000  bushels, 
which,  at  the  present  price,  are  worth 
upwards  of  2000/. 

At  Stony  hurst,  near  Preston,  the 
order  of  the  Jesuiu  has  for  thurtv 
T^  past  possessed  a  spacious  col* 


1^,  which  is.ezclusively  a  college 
ot  Jesuits-— is  amply  supplied  with 
all  the  materiel  and  moraie  of  Jesui* 
tism,  and  is  carrying  on  the  work 
of  catholic  instruction  andprotestant 
conversion  upon  the  most  large  and 
extensive  scale.  The  studies  at  thi$ 
place  are  conducted  upon  the  same 
system,  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
at  the  catholic  universities  abroad ; 
and  there  are  regular  professors  ia 
divinity,  mathematics,  philosoiAyy 
ptronomy,  &c.  The  coliejge,  wnidi 
is  a  very  large  building,  is  capable 
of  containing  at  least  400  or  500. 
pupils,  independent  of  prDfessori;^ 
managers,  and  domestics. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  manage  ttie 
yearly  grant  of  10,000/.  voted  by 
parliament  for  fini^ing  the  college 
of  Edinburjgph,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Playfair  bemg  adopted,  the  prize  of 
100  guineas  was  adjudged  to  tba( 
gentleman.  The  second  prize,  of 
80  guineas,  was  awarded  to  Mr» 
Bum.  According  to  Mr.Playfair's 
plan,  the  exterior  of  the  building,  as 
originally  planned  by  Adams,  is  to 
be  retained  with  very  little  sdtenu . 
tion ;  but  there  will  be  a  total  de» 
parture  from  the  intemsil  arran^^ 
ments.  The  southern  siide  of  me 
quadrangle  is  to  be  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  the  library,  wnich  will  be 
190  feet  long,  and  one  of  the  most 
elegant  rooms  in  the  kingdom.  The 
western  side  is  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  museum ;  and  the  ott^  two 
sides  are  to  be  occupied  chiefly  as, 
class-rooms.  The  original  proposal 
of  accommodating  me  professors 
with  houses  in  the  college  is  entirdy^ 
abandoned.  The  whole  of  this, 
magnificent  structure,  which  will 
be  a  lasting  monument  of  the  na- 
tional taste,  will  be  completed  in  six 
or  seven  years. 

26.  A  most  destructive  fire  oc* 

currt  d  at  Darlbgton,  Yorkshire,  b^r 
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^fciui  a  Worsted  mn)  and  ofch^  pto- 
^erty,  valued  at  30,000/.  were  de^ 
stroyed;  and  500  peo^  thrown  out 
df  employ. 

-'  27.  At  7  o'clock  this  morntngy 
one  of  the  most  violent  stonns  of 
Wind  ever  remembered,  accompa- 
liied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  was 
experienced  at  Beaumanor  park,  in 
4be  county  of  Leicester.  The  wind 
tore  up  by  the  roots,  many  of  the 
itbmense  oak  tfees,  whithhave 
ttood  the  shock  of  seven  centuries ; 
foany  large  fir  trees,  ash,  elm, 
iaid  willows,  were!  broke  through 
Ae  middle,  and  the' tops  carried  to 
a  distance.  The  oldest  people  never 
saw  such  destruction,  trees  lying 
Ih  all  directions  ;  many  stacks  and 
bams  blown  down.  Near  Beau- 
ilnanor  many  people  left  their  houses 
jfor  fear.  In  Garendon  park  also 
in^j  trees  were  blowB  down.  The 
ptorm  continued  at  intervals  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  .—About 
seven  o'clock,  the  wind  blowing  a 
complete  hurricane,  the  chimney  of 
the  bouse  of  Mr.  Lawson,  a  respect- 
able butcher  of  Coventry,  was  blown 
down,  and  fell  with  such  violence 
as  to  force  its  way  through  the 
C3ing,  attic,  and  into  the  sleeping- 
foom  of  Mr.  L.  who  was  in  bed, 
and  who*  it  is  supposed,  was  in- 
stantly killed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
fsdl,a  considerable  quantity  of  bricks 
^d  thnber  being  upon  him  when 
bis  body  was  discovered. 

Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
tfae  wind  blew  a  most  tremendous 
Hurricane  from  the  west,  by  which 
Considerable  damage  was  done  to  the 
rooft  of  buildings,  &c.  in  the  town 
4f  Bury  and  its  neighbourhood.  Two 
of  the  chimneys  o'f  Orbell  Oakes, 
esq.  were  blown  down,  beating  in 
tJie  rodf,  breaking  the  glass,  and 
otherwise  damaemg  his  dwelling 
house — the  garden  wall  of  Mrs. 
Pdmer,  at  the  ^acl^  of  Motthgate- 


sireet,  was  Monp^  dowii)  and  a'dilli^ 
leg  broken  by  the  MK-a  chimney 
at  the  King's  Head  lAn  was  blofwn 
down,  and  broke  in  the  roof  of  tfae 
cliamber.  Numeroas  other  honses 
in  the  town  sustained  similar  da^ 
ixmTO  in  their  rooiis.  S,everal  bean* 
tiful  trees  on  sir  Charles  Bunbnfy's 
lawn  at  Great  Barton  were  snapped 
asunder.— A  windmtU  ac  Wetner^ 
den  was  bIowi\  down,  l^he  wind- 
mill at  ^ockfield^  an4  several  others 
in  the  nfeigbbourhopd,  suffered  ma- 
terially. The  gteat  bam  at  Hom- 
ing's heath,  measuring  i  12  feet  by 
40,  was  nearly  all  blown  down  ;— 
a  bam  at  Rushbrooke ;  two  Olivers 
at  Shedburgh  and  Shimpling-haD  ; 
another  at  riawstead ;  anomer  at 
Lavenham ;  another  at  Thorpe  Mo- 
rieuz,  and  one  at  Hundon,  were  ei- 
ther partly  blown  down  or  materi- 
ally suffered  in  the  roo^.  The  in* 
jury  sustained  bv  so  taany  bams 
mi^ht,  in  some  degree,  arise  from 
their  generally  being  etiipty.  Nu- 
merous stacks  of  com  and  clover 
were  blown  down  in  most  parishes. 
Indeed  so  heavy  a  gale  was  scarcely 
ever  before  remembered  by  the  oU* 
est  inhabitants.  A  large  bam  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Cauld  well- 
han,  was  also  blown  down.  The 
sails  of  the  mill  on  the  Whitton^ 
road,  near  the  king's  barracks,  were 
shivered  in  pieces,  and  two  sails 
blown  off  a  mill  at  Wesierfidd. 
Two  or  three  chimneys  in  Ipswidi 
were  blown  down,  much  damage 
done  to  the  roofrs  of  the  liorse-bar- 
racfks,  and  a  garden-wall  upwards 
of  140  feet  long,  belonging  to  die 
rev.  Wm.  Fonnereau,  at  Christ- 
church,  was  thrown  down,  and  con- 
siderable injury  sustained  in  the 
tiling,  destruction  of  pots  on  chim- 
neys, &c. :  also  several  large  trees 
near  were  torn  up  by  the  ropts.  At 
Woo4bridge  several  sftcine  and  bri* 
walls  Were  Birown  ^vmt  and  itasoay 
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hoUM  tntroofed ;  two  of  the  ssdk 
we  blown  off  Mr.  Maoby's  mill, 
one  of  which  was  carried  a  conside- 
nd>le  distance*  and  the  other  went 
thvongh  the  romd-hoase,  shattered 
the  bnck  work,  and  was  found  erect 
among  the  wkeat«  Mrs.  Packard's 
house  ajt  Hasketon  received  consi- 
4!eniiA%  mjurj  by  the  Mi  of  a  large 
icack  of  chonneys* 

Diirinff  the  gale  the  AdTentore* 
Unity,  Manchester,  Friends,  Good* 
wiU,  and  Deborah  and  Anne,  be- 
^^ng  to  Ipswich,  broke  from 
then*  moorings ;  but  it  being  neap 
tide,  the  vessels  drifted  on  the  hard- 
wav  opposite,  and  sustained  very 
little  ii^urv,  except  in  their  boats: 
the  two  wherries  on  thdr  passage 
to  Harwich  met  the  squall,  one  of 
which  had  her  jib  sail  split,  and  was 
obliged  to  bring  up. 

TRANCE. 

In  the  chamber  of  def}Uties,  the 
debate  op  the  law  respecting  public 
journals  has  terminated.  It  was 
voted  by  a  majority  of  126  against 
B9«  All  the  journals  of  France  are 
now,  therefore,  absolutely  depen^ 
cbnt  upon  the  king's  authority; 
which  sanction  may  be,  of  course, 
at  any  time  withdrawn,  and  any  of 
them  be  immediately  suppressed. 
The  report  on  the  budget  has  been 
brought  forward  in  this  chamber ; 
the  committee  appear  to  have  ably 
perfonned  their  duty,  in  recom- 
mending ministers  to  enforce' ccco- 
aomy  in  every  department,  parti- 
cularly as  to  pensions ;  the  revenue 
yt  stated  to  be  300  millions  deficienu 

ITALY. 

An  immense  collection  of  letters, 
in  number  half  a  million,  and  seven 
tons  weight,  from  persons  in  En- 

Sland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to 
le  exiled  Stuarts,  have  been  lately 
discovered  sft  Rome ;  they  begin 
w^  James  il.  and  go  down  to  the 


death  of  cardinal  Yorfc«  The  letters, 
which  had  got  into  private  hands, 
have  been  secured  and  sealed  up, 
by  orders  from  the  pope. 

GERMANY. 

A  German  public  paper  contains 
the  following,  as  it  affirms,  accurate 
account  of  the  Austrian  army :— - 
Infantry     -      -    349,200  men. 
Light  infantry  -      85,800 
Cavalry    -    -    -      75,000 
Artillery      -      -      20,000 
Total  of  the  Austrian       ■   '    ■ 
army    -      -     -    SSOfiOO 
The  king  of  Wirtemberg  has  abo- 
lished the  censorship  of  me  press ; 
and  by  conciliatory  firmness  to* 
wards  bis  people,  is  likely  to  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  sovereigns 
in  Europe.  He  is  reducing  his  civil 
establishment :  the  late  king  of  that 
country  had  293  chamberlains!— 
they  are  now  reduced  to  ten* 

ASIA. 

A  letter  from  Port  Louis,  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  dated  Oct.  1 ,  speaking 
of  the  great  fire  of  the  25th  Sep- 
tember, states,  that  the  loss  is  fbuM 
to  be  enormous.  The  greater  pdif 
of  those  who  suffered  are  reduced 
to  the  lowest  state  of  poverty.  Many 
^o  on  the  preceding  evening  were 
very  wealthy;  were  m  the  course  of 
twelve  hours  left  without  a  morsel 
of  bread  to  give  their  families.  The 
infioence  of  this  state  of  things  oa 
trade  has  been  very  serious :  every 
one  endeavours,  as  in  a  shipwrect^ 
to  save  himself  as  well  as  he  can. 
What  adds  to  the  general  embar- 
rassment is,  that  a  bank,  the  paper 
of  which  had  formerly  disappeared, 
now  furnishes  the  only  currency, 
diottgh  the  security  of  its  paper 
rests  only  on  notes  payable  to  order. 
Nineteen  streets  were  entirely*  con- 
sumed, including  hospitals,  prisons, 
barracks,  magazines,  and  other 
pubhc  buildtncs.    ;    - 
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MARCH. 

Windsor  Ccstle^  March  I. 
His  majesty  has  enjoyed  good 
bodily  health, « and  has  been  m  a 
very  tranquil  state  during  the  last 
month  ;  but  his  majesty's  disorder 
is  unabated. 

12.  This  day  the  execution  of 
Cashman  the  rioter  took  place  op« 
posite  the  house  of  Mr.  Beckwtth 
m  Skinner-street.  The  lord-mayor 
had  taken  the  most  praise-wonhy 
precautions  to  prevent  disturbance, 
— At  eight  o'clock  on  Tuesday  e- 
▼ening,  Cashman  was  brought  from 
bis  cell  up  stairs  to  one  adjoining 
the  press-yardy  in  which  he  was  to 
pass  the  night.  He  seemed  per- 
fectly composed,  but  exhibited  a 
good  deal  of  levity.  Occasionally 
e  was  serious ;  but  he  frequently 
launched  forth  into  comments  on 
th^  riature  of  his  past  life,  and  talked 
«if  hb  fears  of  bemg  dragged  like  a 
vagrant  through  the  streets.  In  this 
fOrt  of  converse  he  remained  till 
twenty  minutes  after  ten,  when  the 
Roman  catholic,  clergyman,  Mr. 
Devereux,  took  his  departure,  re* 
marking  that  the  poor  fellow  was 
perfectly  resigned  to  his  fate,  but 
at  the  s^me  time  evidently  looked 
towards  it  with  a  levity  which  bor. 
dered  on  a  confusir.n  of  intellect. 
On  the  morning  of  execution  he  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  die  ^  and  the 
door  of  his  cell  opening,  he  stepped 
forward  with  great  alacrity.  He 
fttood  with  much  unconcern  while 
his  fetters  were  knocked  otf,  look- 
ing at  and  assisting  in  the  opera- 
tion. The  rev.  Messrs.  Cotton  and 
Devereux  again  in  vain  attempted 
to  administer  consolation.  He  e- 
vxnced  the  utmost  impatience,  ex- 
claiming, "Don't  bother  me— it's 
of  no  use ;  I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  the  matter."  The  subjecu 
which  seemed  nearest  his  mind^ 
w«t«,  the  modf  of  bis  death*  and 


the  disposition  of  his  little  ptoperty/ 
The  crowd  collected  exceeded  aul 
calculationf  exteitding  to  every  spot 
from  whence  a  view  could  be  com-, 
manded.  Themiiltitadewasdiidiy 
of  an  inferior  descriptioB,and  stro*^ 
symptoms  of  discontent  evidentij 
prevailed.  Lest  any  attempt  should 
be  made  at  rescue,  a  signal  was  coo* 
certed  to  call  in  the  milftary,  iriio 
were  mider  arms.    About  ten  mi- 
nutes before  eight  the  culprit  took 
his  seat  in  the  cart.    His  firmneaft 
was  unabated,  and  not  a  nuscle  oT 
his  countenance  betrayed  thesli^t* 
est  appearance  of  fear.-L.ooking  to- 
wards the  prison  door,  at  ythnh.  one 
of  the  turnkeys  stood,  he  said  in  a 
laughing  manner,  **Good  b'ye.  Bi- 
shop—Uod  bless  you,  my  heaity  I'' 
and  then  addressing  himsdf  to  the 
others,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  not  for 
cowardice— I  am  not  brought  to 
this  for  robbery — I  am  gomg  to 
die,  but  I  shall  not  shrink.   If  I  was 
at  my  quarters  I  would  not  be  kill- 
ed in  the  smoke,  I'd  be  in  the  fire. 
I^  have  done  nothing  against  my 
king  and  country,  but  fought  m 
them." — ^As  the  sheri£Fs  advanced, 
the  mob  expressed  their  indigiiatioa 
by  groans  and  hisses,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  rush  forward,     iht 
officers,  however,  stood  firm  to  their 
posts,  and  being  aided  in  their  efforts 
by  the  wooden  barriers,  succeeded 
in  preventing  any  encroachment. 
This  conduct  was  frequently  re- 
peated before  the  cart  had  readied 
its  destination,  and  Cashman  joined 
his  voice  to  the  shouts,  crying  ocit» 
"  Hurra!  my  boys,  I'll  die  like  a 
man! "  On  his  quitting  the  cart»and 
mounting  the  scaffoQ,  the  groam 
were  redoubled ;  he  seemed  to  entor 
into  the  spirit  of  the  spectators,  ami 
joined  in  their  exclamations  v^th  a 
terrific    shout.     The  executionor 
then  put  the  rope  round  his  neck. 
This  opcratioa  excited  fresh  «ccl»- 
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madons  of  disapprobation  from  the 
crowd.  On  the  cap  being  put  over 
his'face^  he  said,  **  For  God's  sake 
let  me  see  to  the  last ;  I  want  no 
cap."  In  this  he  was  indulged,  and 
the  cap  was  withdrawn.  He  now 
turned  towards  Mr.  Beckwith's 
house  in  an  angry  jnanner,  and  sha- 
king his  head,  said,  «*  I '11  be  with  you 
—•there,"  meaning  he  would  haunt 
the  house  after  his  death.  The  ex- 
ecationer  having  quitted  the  plat- 
form, the  unfortunate  wretch  ad- 
dressed the  crowd  nearest  him,  and 
exclaimed,  «  Now»  you  — ,  give 
me  diree  cheers  when  I  trip."-— 
And  then,  callbg  to  the  execu- 
tioner, he  cried  out,  **  Come,  Jack, 
you— -—,  let  go  the  jib-boom*"  He 
was  cheerine  at  the  instant  the  fatal 
board  fell.  The  cap  wai  then  drawn 
over  his  face,  and  he  died  almost 
without  a  struggle. — ^The  body  was 
taken  to  the  debtors'  side  of  New- 
gate upon  the  shoulders  of  four  men, 
and  it  was  afterwards  claimed  by  a 
nephew  of  the  malefactor  in  the  even- 
ing. 

18.  In  the  cburt  of  chancery, 
Mr.  Hart  moved  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  Messrs.  Sherwood,  Neely, 
and  Jones,  from  printing  and  pub- 
KAing  the  poem  of  «  Wat  Tyler," 
a  jtiTenile  production  of  Robert 
Southey,  esq.  poet  laureat.-— Sir  Sa- 
nrael  RomiUy  resisted  the  applica- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
such  a  publication  as  entitled  the 
author  to  the  protection  of  the  court. 
He  would  venture  to  say  that  a  more 
dangerous,  mischievous,  and  sedi- 
tious publication  had  never  issued 
from  the  press:  clothed  in  the  most 
seductive  language,  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  excite  a  spirit  of  disaffiec. 
tion  and  hatred  to  the  government 
and  constitution  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  open  rebellion  agsunst  the 
sovereign.  The  lord  chancellor  was 
dFdpiaoii,  that  if  the  book  deserred 


the  character  that  had  been  gi^eh  of 
it,  he  certainly,  as  a  judge  ota  coutt 
of  equity,  had  no  right  to  interpose  ; 
it  was  the  province  of  the  attorney- 
general  to  look  to  it.  He  should 
take  the  book  home  with  him  and 
read  it,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  mind 
whether  it  had  the  pernicious  ten- 
dency ascribed  to  it.— The  follow- 
ing day  the  lord  chancellor  gave  his 
opinion.  His  lordship  said  he  had 
given  some  attention  to  prior  cases 
on  the  same  subject,  and  he  found 
in  all  of  them  that  the  court  had 
acted  on  the  principle  of  not  giving 
protection  to  the  author  of  a  work 
which  was,  or  must  be  represented 
in  a  legal  sense,  as  immoral  or  se- 
ditious. He  had  no  opinion  to  eive 
on  the  character  or  merits  of^the 
publication  in  question ;  but  it  was 
a  principle  on  which  the  court  uni- 
formly  acted,to  refuse  an  injunction 
in  every  case  where  the  author  could 
not  maintain  an  action  for  the  in- 
fringement of  a  copy-right.  It  was 
a  singular  feature  in  this  case,  that 
the  manuscript  should  have  so  lopg 
been  neglected.  With  the  merits  of 
the  publication  he,  as  a  public  indi- 
vidual, had  nothing  to  do,  as  it  did 
not  lie  within  his  jurisdiction.  It 
was  not,  however,  a  work  that  he 
could  feel  himself  justified  in  grant- 
ing  any  protection  to.  The  conrts 
otlaw  had  the  cognisance  of  all  li- 
bellous matters,  and  of  all  attacks 
on  principle  and  character,  but  his 
jurisdiction  as  chancellor  was  solely 
confined  to  property.— The  injunc- 
tion was  refused. 

18. — ^The  spinning  factory  of  Mr. 
Brown,  at  Knott  Mill,  Manchester, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  short 
space  of  an  hour.  The  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  20,000/.  abut  14,000/.  of 
which  is  insured. 

20.  A  meeting  of  the  proprietors 
of  Drury-lane  meatre  was  neld  in 
thesaloon  of  the  theatre* wfaea»  af t^ 
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mucb  discufisioD)  it  wa&  resolved  to 
let  the  theatre  on  lease^  if  an  ade- 
quate offer  shall  be  made,  'with 
competent  security  for  its  fulfil- 
ment. Thanks  were  voted  to  the 
earl  of  Essex  and  other  members 
.of  the  committtee  of  management, 
Yfko  are  to  continue  to  exercise  their 
functions  till  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  following  were  stated  to  be 
the  receipts  of  the  thesore  since  its 
rebuilding: — First  year,  79,925/. 
H$. ;  second,  68,389/.  3s. ;  third, 
61*585/.  8s.  5iLi  fourth,  4-9,586/. 

A  beautiful  silver  vase,  modelled 
from  the  celebrated  specimen  fiom 
Adrian's  villa,  brought  from  Rome 
by  sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  now  the 
property  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Rundell 
.  and  Bridge.  This  piece  of  plate  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  art 
ever  finished.  The  form  is  truly 
.  elegant.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  fine  antique  bacchanalian  masks. 
The  handles  are  composed  of  vine 
siiems  finely  twisted,  the  upper  part 
running  round  the  fop  of  the  vase. 
On  the  base  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:—^' As  a  testimony  ofthe  sense 
entertained  of  his  services  by  the 
friends  of  true  liberty,  and  public 
tranquillity,  this  vase  is  presented  to 
the  rev.  sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley^ 
.bart.  LL.D.  who,  by  his  firm  a^ 
decisive  conduct  as  a  magistrate, 
contributed  essentially  to  me  sup- 
pression of  a  sudden  and  dangerous 
.  laaurrection  a^  Littleport  in  the  isle 
of  Ely,  on  the  24jth  day  of  May, 
1816.''     ^ 

The  splendid  and  extensive  stain- 
ed glass  window,  ordered  by  the  late 
.diiJfe  of  Norfolk,  upon  the  subject 
of  king  John  signing  Magna  Charta 
in  the  presence  of  the  barons>  in  the 
basons'  hall,  Aruadel  Castle,  has 
been  completed  by.  the  present  dufcp, 
•Sid  W  Mw  ^icbibit^  by  tlie  artist. 


Mr.  Baeklerj  to  his  friends  and  the 
public. 

It  is  a  singnlar  circumstanceithat 
none  ofthe  almanacs  notice  the  now 
returning  direction  of  the  magnetic 
needle  towards  the  north.  In  the 
year  1657  it  pointed  due  norths  but 
has  been  160  years  increasing  in 
declinaxion  westward :  last  year  it 
attained  a  declension  of.  25,  and 
then  became  stationary,  and  is  nov 
receding  back  again  to  the  north* 

18.  This  day,  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  when 
the  pump-room,  Bath,  was  full  of 
iashionabies)  a  Mr.  Fox,  attended  by 
several  other  Quakers,  addressed  the 
company  for  some  time;  after whi^ 
Mrs.  Prise  ilia  Guruey,  of  the  ^une 
persuasion,  commpnced  an  oratioov 
but  was  prevailed  on  by  some  gen- 
tlemen to  desist. 

Scarcely  any  description  of  pro- 
perty has  been  more  seriously  a£> 
fected  by  the  general  distress  than 
,the  public  theatres :  even  in  the  ca^* 
.pital  they  have  been  severely  visited; 
but  in  the  provincial  circuits  th^ 
have  been,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, entirely  shut  up,  or  their  rents 
reduced  one  third  ;  some  to  half 
their  former  produce,  and  others 
allowed  to  be  used  for  the  payment 
of  taxes  and  repairs* 

29.  Last  week  a  dreadful  explo- 
sion of  the  fire-damp  occurred  in 
the  colliery  belonging  to  Mx»  Par- 
sons, near  Neath  Abbey,  by  which 
one  man  was  killed  and  three  tepri- 
bly  burnt.  The  name  of  the  former 
was  Thomas  James,  a  very  indus- 
trious and  respectable  old  colliery 
remarkaUe  for  sobriety  and  serious- 
ness of  character.  His  body  was 
.not  discovered  until  after  a  search  of 
two  days.  He  has  left  a  wife  and 
family.  Mr.  John  Parsons*  bea^ 
volesdy  ai^xioos  to  rend^  ^ery 
assistance  in  his  power,,  descended 
in^  the.  pit  ijropydiatrly  3&cr  the 
explosion 
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etplofiion  had  taken  place,  and  was 
accompanied  by  captain  Wall^  of 
tbe  Britannia  steam-packet,  who, 
with  the  humane  promptitude  cha- 
racteristic of  a  British  sailor.  Yen- 
tared  without  hesitation  into  the 
ai>yss,  equally  solicitous  to  assist  in 
restonng  ro  the  agonized  and  shriek- 
mg  women  assembled  round  its 
mouth,  the  relations,  of  whose  fate 
they  were  in  such  horrible  uncer- 
ti^ty.  Both  these  gentlemen, parti* 
dSlarly  Mr.  Parsons,  had  nearly  for- 
ftited  their  lives  by  their  humamity. 

IRBLAND. 

The  site  for  building  the  magni- 
ficent testimonial  in  honour  otthe 
sidendid  military  achievements  of 
tbe  duke  pf  Wellington,  in  Ireland, 
it  at  leng^  fixed  near  the  old  bat* 

3  in  the  Phoenix  park,  Dublin, 
is  to  be  completed  in  three 
^tars*  This  obelisk  is  to  exceed  in 
magnitude,  grandeur,  and  eleva- 
tion {W5  feet  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground),  any  similar  structure 
in  Europe.  Upwards  of  16,000/. 
hftTe  been  already  subscribed. 

FRANCS. 

The  price  of  provisions  at  Bou- 
logne is  thus  given  in  a  letter  from 
an  officer  to  nts  friend  at  Christ- 
church,  dated  the  5th  instant  {-«>A 
leg  of  mutton  from  7i</*  to  8^.  per 
lb.  I  beef  and  .pork  7d. ;  inferior 
«»ts,  5d. ;  poultry  Very  dear;  wild 
fowl  cheap;  a  good  widgeon  or  wild 
duck,  from  6d.  to  9^. ;  a  pair  of  very 
good  soles,  10^.  which  is  considered 
dear  ;  a  turbot  from  8lbs.  to  lOlbs. 
for  2s.  6J.  or  Ss. ;  26  eggs  for  lOd. ; 
^getables  very  cheap.  Ail  articles 
livmg  are  one-third  dearer  than  in 
June  1816. 

NBTHERLANDS. 

The  princess  of  Orange  has  been 
delivered  of  a  son,  at  Brussels.  The 
joyful  event  was  announced  by  a  sa- 
inte  of  101  cannon.  He  is  to  take 
ite  dde  of  duke  of  Brabant. 


TURK£Y. 

Accounts  from  Constantinople 
mention,  that  the  German  physi- 
cian M.  Von  Rosenfield,  who,  in  tbe 
course  of  trying  on  himself  the  ex- 
periment of  inoculation  for  the 
plague,  had  been  in  the  lazaretto 
thirty-eight  days,  was  attacked  by 
the  disorder  on  the  thirty-ninth, and 
fell  a  victim  to  it. 

APRIL. 

4.  The  Norwich  Mercury  con- 
tains the  following  particulars  of 
a  most  shocking  accident  arising 
from  the  bursting  of  a  steam-boiler 
in  the  packet  which  sails  from  the 
Foundry-bridge.  "Just  after  the 
boat  had  started,  it  had  not  gone 
twenty  yards  when  the  tremendous 
explosion  took  plate.  The  vessel 
was  rent  to  atoms,  so  that  little  re- 
mains entire,  from  the  stern  to  the 
engine*  room,  except  the  keel  and 
flooring.  Twenty^two  passengeri 
appear  to  have  been  on  board.  The 
bodies  of  eight  are  found-^five  men 
and  three  women.  One  tthild  is  yet 
missing ;  and  six  have  been  sent  to 
the  hospital  in  a  wounded  state. 
Six  escaped  unhurt.  Of  these  lastf 
one  man  was  standing  over  the 
boiler  when  the  explosion  happened. 
It  is  said  major  Mason  was  another* 
whose  clothes  were  torn  by  tlMi 
shock,  but  who  was-otherwise  mi* 
injured.  The  third  was  an  infant^ 
two  months  old  :  the  little  innocent 
was  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  liie 
vessel  in  a  profound  sleep,  after  the 
removal  of  the  dreadful  Wreck.  The 
six  who  were  sent  to  the  hospital,'at 
above  stated,  are  females,  and  theitf 
cases  are  of  the  worst  descriptioiv 
One  woman,  ag^d  58,  has  had  both 
legs  amputated ;  another  has  had  one 
!^g  amputated :  in  both  cases  they 
were  very  bad  Oom pound  fractutci. 
Two  are  dreadfully  wounded  in  llie 
head ;  and  one  has  had  her  arm 
broken 
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broken  and  her  face  disfi^red.  The 
bruises  of  the  sixth  are  slighter  than 
those  of  th|e  rest ;  bat  she  has  been 
scalded  in  a  shocking  manner. 

12.  'Iliis  evening,  aboat  eight 
o'clock,  a  most  alarming  fire  broke 
out  at  a  farm  at  Weston,  near  Bal- 
dock,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Farr, 
which  raged  with  unabated  fury 
until  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
(with  the  exception  of  the  dwelling- 
hou^)  were  completely  destroyed. 
Five  horses,  three  cows,^nd  as  many 
calves  were  burnt.  The  direction  of 
the  wind  was  such  as  to  carry  the 
scattered  pieces  of  flaming  timber 
towards  another  farm,  occupied  by 
Mr.  Winney,  the  buildings  of  which 
canght  fire,  and  although  every  as- 
sbtance  was  given  that  was  prac- 
ticable, this  farm  was  doomed  to 
shaie  the  same  fate  as  the  former, 
the  whole  of  the  buildings  being 
burnt  to  the  ground  except  the 
dwelling  house.  At  this  dreadful 
fire  a  quantity  of  com,  both  in  the 
barns  and  in  Ati&cks,  &c.  was  de- 
stroyed. No  less  than  eleven  bams 
stood  upon  those  farms;  and  the 
premises  altogether  are  said  to  have 
covered  four  acres  of  ground.  It  is 
painful  to  add,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  this  catastrophe  was  the 
work  of  some  villain  or  villains  yet 
undiscovered.— On  the  same  even« 
•ogf  about  twelve  o'clock,  a  tremen- 
dous fire  broke  out  on  the  premises 
in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Lung- 
ley  and  Brewer,  at  Abbot's  H^ 
farm,  Great  Wigborough>  Essex, 
which  in  a  short  time  entirely  con- 
stmied  the  whole  of  the  farmery, 
standing  upon  nearly  two  acres  of 
ground :  aho  in  the  bams,  wheat, 
the  produce  of  twenty-five  acres; 
a  large  quantir^  of  oats  and  beans, 
three  stacks  or  beans  and  two  of 
bay,  with  all  the  farming  imple- 
ments. Such  a  lamentable  scene  of 
destruction  has  not  been  witnessed 


sinct  the  fire  at  Norton  Hall^  in 
Purleigh.  The  estate  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.Cline  the  surgeon.  The 
tenants  are  fortunately  insured,  al» 
though  much  under  the  extent  of 
their  loss.  Damage  estimated  at 
4000/. 

At  the  Bedford^ire  assizes  the 
rev.  Dr.  Free,  rector  of  Suttoa» 
brought  a  gtti  tarn  action,  under 
an  obsolete  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
against  sir  Montague  Burgoyne, 
hart,  lord  of  the  manor,  for  ii^-> 
lectmg  to  attend  divine  worship  i& 
19  months,  whereby  he  became  li* 
able  to  a  fine  of  WL  a  month, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  38(K. 
The  informer  was,  however,  non- 
suited. 

The  earl  of  Romney  has  given 
the  sum  of  4f?6L  the  produce  of 
the  sale  of  sand  dug  on  Penenden 
Heath,  for  the  new  ^aol,  to  the 
poor  of  Maidstone  parislu 

The  commitree  tor  the  relief  of 
the  poor  at  Manchester  have  distri- 
buted in  eleven  weeks  400,693^ 
quarts  of  soup,  at  a  loss  of  2,596^ 
17x.  ?</•  and  supplied  upwards  of 
7>000  families  with  good  coals,  at 
reduced  prices,  at  a  loss»  in  five 
weeks,  of  424/.  lOi.  8^ 

I5.~The  marottis  of  Bath  kid 
the  first  stone  of  the  new  Free 
Church  at  Frome;  when  an  appro- 
priate sermon  was  preached  at  the 
parish  church;  after  which  a  col- 
lection was  made  at  the  doors,  which 
amounted  to  nearly  150L  towards 
the  building:  20,000  persons  were 
present. 

23.  The  aueen*s  drawing-rooin» 
intended  to  be  held  this  day,  was 
suddenly  {postponed,  in  consequence 
c£  the  indisposition  of  her  majesty. 
She  was  taken  ill  in  the  night ;  and 
between  five  and  six  in  the  mominff 
got  rather  worse.  At  12  o'docf 
a  consultation  between  sir  Francis 
Milman  and  sir  Henry  HalfimI 
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tool:  placei  wbo  issued  the  fdlow- 
ing  bulletin : 

«  The  queen  has  had  a  coldy  at- 
tended by  some  feyer  and  pain  in 
the  side.  Her  majesty  found  the 
^n  severe  in  the  night,  but  it  is 
much  abated  this  morning*" 

26.  ^  The  queen  has  had  no  re- 
tom  of  pain  in  the  side*  and  is  now 
free  from  frrer.  Her  majesty  is 
convafesoent*'* 

TftAHCB. 

A  new  tragedy,  called  German 
i^Sp0Xjj>roduced  for  die  first  time  at 
the  Theatre  Fran^ais  on  the  22d 
nit,  ezcked  distractions  and  tu- 
mvdts  which  evince  more  forcibly 
the  imtemal  situation  of  France  than 
even  the  fiercest  discussions  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  present 
session  in  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
The  author  of  the  piece  was  M.  Ar< 
nault,  brother  of  M.  Regnault  de 
6t*  Jean  Angely,  who  is  now  in 
exile  at  Brussels.  M.  Arnault 
had  been  received  into  iavour  by 
'  Louis  XVIII. ;  but  deserting  him 
on  the  return  of  Buonaparte,  he 
was,  on  the  king's  return,  placed  on 
the  proscribed  list,  and  exiled.  The 
revolutionary  party  had  long  been 
apprized  of  the  coming  out  of  the 
piecc^  and  that  it  contamed  a  num^ 
ber  of  passages  alluding  to  the  si- 
tuation  of  Buonaparte  |  and  ac- 
cordingly tibey  mustered  in  great 
numbers  on  me  first  night  m  the 
performance.  Every  expression  that 
•reminded  them  of  their  favourite 
was  received  with  rapture ;  and  as 
they  were  by  far  the  strong^  party, 
the  Bouri>onists  did  not  attempt  to 
stem  die  tide.  When,  however,  at 
^  end  of  the  play  the  Buonapar- 
tists  called  for  die  name  of  the  au^ 
thor,  which  was  a  secret  to  no  one, 
a  sort  of  O.  P.  contest  ensued,  and 
t^e  pit  was  the  grand  scene  of  ac- 
^n*  There  was  a  mutual  flourish- 


ing of  canes,  and  manual  menaced! 
A  batde  took  place,  during  which 
the  timid  scrambled  over  the  orches- 
tra, and  got  upon  the  stage.  At  last 
a  number  of  gendarmes  entered  the 
pit,  and  soon  restored  quiet :  join- 
mg  the  strongest  party,  diey  treated 
as  criminal  all  those  who  dared  tv> 
hiss.  Talma  came  forward,  and 
said  that  the  author  wished  to  con- 
ceal his  name.  The  immense  num- 
ber  of  gendarmes  who  appeared 
prove  clearly  that  the  dispute  waf 
expected;  and  the  side  they  took. 
gave  rise  to  many  conjectures. 
Some  duels,  and  imprisonment  of 
officers,  have  taken  place.  The  play 
has  been  since  withdrawn  by  order 
of  the  ministers,  whose  conduct  in 
permitting  such  a  piece  to  be  acted 
at  all,  seems  to  excite  no  litde  sut^ 
prise  and  astonishment. — It  is  ssnd 
that  500  half-pay  officers  afterwards 
proceeded  to  the  garden  of  die 
Thuilleries  in  an  iU-humour,  but 
were  persuaded  to  disperse. 

Suge-coaches,  built  on  the  £n-> 
glish  model,  began  to  run  froai 
Paris  to  St.  Denis  and  Versailles  cm 
the  Sd  instant. 

The  French  papers,  speakingof  the 
religious  rites  observed  at  £aster« 
stated,  that  the  holy  supper  was 
to  be  represented  in  the  Thuille^ 
ries ;  and  a  dozen  children  wereto 
perform  the  parts  of  the  apostles. 

The  Pans  papers  stale,  that 
M.  Rioust,  for  writine;  a  pamphlet 
entitled  **  Camot,'*  has  received 
sentence  of  twoyears  imprisonment, 
a  fine  of  10,000  francs,  to  be  de- 
prived, during  ten  years,  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  civil  and  nimily  rights,  tii 
be  placed  for  five  years  under  th« 
surveillance  of  the  police,  and  to  give 
bail  to  the  amount  of  10,000  francs. 

NSTHSRLANOS. 

By  the  Brussels  papers  we  learn, 
that  the  kmg  of  the  Netherknds 
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has  put  am  ead  cd  the  JroU  deioif 
the  levying  of  which  had  excited  SD 
great  a  sensation  at  Antwerp* 

In  Holland  and  the  Netherlands 
the  French  designations  of  weights 
and  measures  have  been  abolished  \ 
and  the  names  in  use  before  the 
revolution  have  been  again  intro* 
duced. 

The  Belgian  journals  exh3>tt  a 
naelancholj  instance  of  human  ig- 
aorance  and  superstiticKi— a  Bd- 
gian  peasant  assassinated  and  burnt 
to  ashes  a  girl  ten  years  of  age^  be- 
cause  he  uincied  her  to  be  a  sor- 
ceress! 

S»AIM« 

The  French  journals  have  lately 
contained  numerous  accounts  oi 
earthauakes)  which  seem  to  have 
been  fdt  nearly  at  the  same  instant 
through  most  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent^and  «ven  in  some  of  the  islandii 
of  &e  Mediterranean.  One  was  felt 
at  Barcelona  on  the  18th  ultimo,  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  at 
Lerida  and  Saragossa  about  the 
same  time ;  at  Madrid  half  an  hour 
earlier.  The  shock  proceeded  ftom 
the  west.  The  town  of  Amedillo» 
in  Old  Castile,  is  said  to  have  been 
actually  buried  under  the  mins  of 
a  neighbouring  mountain,  which 
was  mrown  down  upon  it,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  to  have  periahedi 
There  is  only  the  steeple  of  the  pa« 
rish  church  now  vistblei 

ITALY. 

The  works  at  Pompeii  are  pro* 
oeeding  every  day  with  more  sue* 
cess»  and  the  discoveries  in  statues 
are  very  precious.  They  have  dis- 
coveiM  a  colossal  sutue  of  Partfae* 
iiope  of  the  greatest  beauty.  ' 

GEEMAMT. 

In  the  electorate  of  Hesse  a  det> 
cree  has  just  been  promulgated,  by 
which  every  fath^  of  a  sunilfr  is 
declared  liable  to  afiaefor  each  tf 


his  childrenivho  sbal  ha!ve  itttsAMd 
the  age  of  one  year  widiout  being 
vaccinated*  The  fine  is  to  be  frofn 
one  to  eight  crowns  for  the  fim 
year(  and  to  augment  progressively 
with  the  2^  of  the  child  not  vti^ 
cinated. 

tffSSIA* 

An  ukase  of  the  eibperor  AIc«» 
ander  was  issued  on  the  11th  of 
March,  the  object  of  which  is»  to 
^ncilitate  the  entry  of  strangers  into 
Russia.— The  emperor  has  iodoted 
the  nc^ility  of  Courland  to  Uberalt 
thehr  peasants* 

MAY. 

I^^This  day  Was  bid  die  fbuH* 
dadon^one  of  a  new  £|^tscopal 
.church  in  the  island  of  Guernsey ) 
an  event  which  cannot  €ul  to  givt 
pleasure  to  every  ftiend  of  oitf 
church  establishment* 

2*— A  most  alariniiur  fire  broke 
out  at  Thame,  in  Ozfordshkc^ 
which,  from  its  nature  and  a{^ptei« 
ance,  threatened  destntitfoA  to  ooik 
of  the  principal  quarters  of  tkt 
town;  fiiteen  tenemcntis,  two  barosi 
a  stable,  and  the  dwelling Jioase  of 
Mr.  D.  Moore,  vrere  in  less  than 
an  hour  com^scdy  destroyed;  the 
thatch  of  the  whoit  being  on  Cure 
in  nine  minutes  from  the  time  the 
alanli  was  given.  The  fire  cami 
menced  at  a  small  h^p  of  straw 
near  the  calves'  pen  of  Joseph  fitykv 
which  communicated  wkh  the  cot- 
tages. Six  other  bofldiags  were 
on  fire  in  dtfierent  places,  by  the 
large  flakes  that  were  fiyii^  aboit 
in  every  direcdbu;  but  the  fise  df 
these  buildings  VTas  fortacately 
kept  imder.  Thus  wer6  16  faon^ 
lies,  consistm|[  of  71  persons,  dm 
ven  from  then*  habitations  to  seek 
an  asylum  with  their  h«spitid)k 
neigfabours* 

d^Tbt  finsEt  aad  liiiaai  oa 
Fradky 
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Fraulley  common^  near  Litchfield 
(the  game  preserve  of  viscount  An- 
son}, were  mischievously  sec  fire  to 
by  some  youths  who  were  fishing  in 
the  canal  adjoining,  in  order  to 
warm  themselves.  From  the  i  in- 
tense dryness  of  the  heath,  &c.  and 
a  brisk  wind,,  the  fire  rapidly  com- 
municated to  the  oilier  parts  of  the 
heathy  until  nearly  ItO  acres  were 
involved  in  smoke  and  fiame;  and 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  .plantations  of  F.  Moresby, 
esq.  which  skirted  the  common, 
were  preserved,  by  ploughing  up  a 
portion  of  the.  heath  near  them. 
The  destruction  of  game  is  very 
considerable:  some  hundreds  of 
hares  were  burnt,  with  their  young, 
the  mangled  remains  of  which  may 
be  £ouna  throughout  the  whole  co« 
vers.  Numbers  of  wild  ducks, 
which  breed. here,  experienced  a 
similar  destruction,  their  eggs  be- 
ing roasted  in  their  nesis:  the  other 
ganie  sufiered  in  proportion.  The 
youths  implicated  in  the  cause  of 
this  mischief  were  taken  up ;  but,  it 
appearing  to  the  noble  and  humane 
proprietor  of  the  preserve,  that 
there  were  no  malicious  motives 
connected  with  the  circumstance, 
he  has  generously  restrained  any 
prosecution. 

8. — This  evening  the  city  of  Ox- 
ford was  visited  by  a  violent  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  during 
which  a  very  considerable  quantity 
of  electric  matter  descended  into 
the  earden  of  Mr.  Bull  in  New- 
Inn-une :  a  few  seconds  after  the 
house  itself  was  struck  in  three  dif- 
ferent places.  The  ele.ctric  fiuid  in 
on^  quarter  passed  with  a  tremen- 
dous explosion  down  a  stack  of 
chimneys,  displacing  and  shivering 
at  the  same  time  .the  coping-stones 
of  the  adjoining  wall:  in  the  other 
it  burst,  open  a  side  of  the  house, 
and  passing  along  the  bell-wires  to 
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the  offices,  slightly  stunned  a  ser- 
vant. Providentially  no  serious  in- 
jury was  sustained,  although  seve- 
ral of  the  family  were  seated  close 
to  the  fire-places  where  the  fiufd 
descended. 

1 2. — A  most  destructive  fire  hap- 
pened at  Aldbourne,  Wilts,  which 
destroyed  fifteen  cottages,  three 
barns,  two  malt-houses  (one  built 
at  an  expense  of  500/.  in  the  two 
last  years),  a  .large  quantity  of 
barley,  thrashed  and  unthrashed,  a 
rick  of  oftts,  two  waggons,  a  cart, 
a  large  quantity  of  malt  and  bar- 
ley in  '  the  malt^-house,  a  smith's 
shop,  a  carpenter's  shop,  and  a 
weaving  shop.  It  began  near  the 
smith's  shop,  about  12  o'clock  at 
noon,  and  caused  dreadful  alarm 
and  distress:  the  unfortunate  per- 
sons whose  houses  were  destroyed 
lost  almost  their  all:  the  damage 
is  estimated  at  from  S  to  4000/. 

19. — An  inquest  was  held  before 
Wm.  Whateley,  esq.  coroner,  on 
the  body  of  Thomas  Hodgetts,  who 
died  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
from  a  spring  gun.  The  deceased 
worked  for  Mr.  Joseph  Stubbs,  of 
Hamstead,  near  Birmingham;  and 
it  appeared  that  on  the  16th 
inst.  on  coming  to  work  between 
six  and  seven  o'clock,  he  went  into 
the  garden  and  shrubbery  in  front 
of  Mr.  Stubbs's  house  to  call  up  the 
servant  girl.  In  a  few  moments 
afterwards  the  report  of  a  gun  was 
heard,  and  the  poor  man  was  found 
lying  in  the  garden,  the  contents  of 
the  gun,  which  was  charged  with 
small  shot,  having  lodged  in  the 
calf  of  his  left  leg,  the  smaller  bone 
of  which  was  broken,  and  the  mus- 
cles much  torn.  The  deceased 
knew  where  the  spring  gun  was 
placed;  but  he  said  that  he  went 
out  of  his  way  to  look  after  some 
chickens  which  had  been  hatched 
the  day  before,  and  that  no  one 
(B)  was 
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trat  to  blame.  He  was  renoTed 
to  the  General  HospiuU  where  he 
died  on  the  9th  inst.— Repeated  de» 

Sredations  had  been  committed  on 
fr.  Stubbs's  property.  The  gun 
was  not  placed  across  or  near  any 
pathf  but  amongst  the  shrubs,  near 
to  a  potatoe  bury  and  pigeon-honse» 
which  had  been  several  times  rob- 
bedf  and  it  was  pointed  low  to  pre- 
sent material  injury;  notices  were 
likewise  placed  on  the  walls*  The 
jury  retired,  and  returned  a  verdict 
of  Accidental  death;  which  they 
accompanied  with  a  recommenda- 
tion to  Mr.  Stubbs  to  take  care  of 
the  widow. 

22.— This  morning  a  most  de- 
structiTe  fire  broke  out  in  Binning* 
ham,  at  Water*street  mills,  situate 
by  the  side  of  the  Birmingham  csl* 
naL  In  a  few  hours,  so  violent 
were  the  flames,  and  so  extremely 
rapid  in  their  extension,  that  this 
vast  pile  of  buildings,  which  occu- 
py a  space  of  ground  as  large  as 
the  Hay  market  in  London,  was 
entirely  consumed.  The  Tsdue  of 
the  property  is  stated  to  be200,00a/. 

The  lowering  of  Ball's  Hill,  near 
Hertford,  is  now  completed.  The 
hill  has  been  lowered  about  ten 
feet,  and  besides  the  benefit  dienee 
arising,  it  has  been  the  means  of 
employing  during  the  winter  all 
who  were  out  of  work  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Some  labourers  diggbg  in  a  field 
at  Avisford,  near  Arun<Kl,  on  the 
estate  of  sir  W.  Houston,  latdy 
discovered  some  feet  belpw  the  sur- 
face a  flat  stone,  which  proved  to 
be  the  lid  of  a  sarcophagus,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  deposited  a 
highly-finished  sepulchral  urn,  cdn- 
taming  the  ashes  of  a  burnt  human 
body,  and  round  it  were  phced 
twenty  earthen  utensils,  in  the 
shape  of  cups  and  saucers,  together 
wioi  two  pair  of  Roman  sandals 


regularly  covered  with  bratt  nails 
in  a  decayed  ftate.  This  relic  of 
antiquity  likewise  held  three  jogt 
and  a  lachrymatory.  Two  small 
vessels,  apparently  lamps,  were 
plated  on  a  projecting  edge  at  each 
end  of  the  sarcophagus,  and  two 
earthen  candlesticks.      ' 

Ten  of  die  persons  called  Lud- 
dites have  been  tried- at  the  as- 
sizes for  Leicester,  upon  capital 
charges. — Eight  were  found  giulty, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  One  was 
so  ill  that  his  trial  could  not  be 
proceeded  in;  another  has  received' 
sentence  of  transportation  under  the 
frame^breaking  act. 

Messrs.  Heathcote  and  Boden, 
of  Loughborough,  have  obtained  a 
verdict  of  10,000i.  against  the  hun- 
dred of  West  Goscote,  in  which 
their  premises,  destroyed  by  the 
Luddites,  stood,  subject  to  refer-. 
ence. 

Some  ploughmen  at  < work  in  a 
farm  belonging  to  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Madely  Heatb»  lately  turned  up 
two  ancient  urns  containing  a  quan- 
tity of  Roman  copper  conns,  all  of 
which  appear  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Cohstantine  the  Gres^.  Nearly 
4000  were  collected,  'of  various 
sizes  and  devices:  the  head  of  Con- 
stantine,  on  many  of  them,  is  very 
fine,  as  also  the  different  emblema- 
tic figures  on  the  reverse,  and  the 
inscriptions  pefectly  distinct..  The 
urns,  vrhich  appear  to  have  been 
made  of  a  kind  of  bbck  earth,  were 
so  far  demolished  that  the  parts 
could  not  be  coimected  together. 

PRANCB. 

By  letters  from  Paris  we  learn  diat 
that  city  has  concluded  a  loan  wjth 
Messrs.  Rothschild  and  Co.  fer 
32,000,000  francs,  or  1,SS6,OOM 
sterling.  The  drcomstanoe  which 
led  to  such  a  transaction  was  the 
daily  expenae  incmred  by  kecpii^ 
down  the  price  of  bread  to  ISsoos 
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tor  4lb«»  the  cost  of  which  has  not 
been  less  than  i^fiOO  francs,  or 
S,l30i.  feriSm. 

The  distress  in  the  French  pro- 
vinces is  tremendous.  Bread  is  no 
where  less  than  seven  sols  (d^</ )» 
in  many  places  nine  (4-|</.)9  and  m 
some  ten  and  eleven  sols  a  pound. 
The  peasants  live  on  herbs  and 
roots;  and  France  will  be  form- 
nate  if  serious  epidemic  distempers 
are  not  the  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sent misery. 

Hie  French  fi^ovemment  has  re^ 
paid  the  sum  of  2(^000/.  advanced 
to  it  by  Great  Britain  last  year»  for 
granting  relief  to  such  of  the  suf- 
fering clergy  and  laity  of  France 
as  had  claims  upon  his  most  Chris- 
tian mnjesty. 

The  Moniteur  lately  contained, 
under  the  head  of  Calais,  a  long 
and  interesting  account  of  the  ship. 
wreck  of  a  French  vessel,  POrient, 
of  72  tons,  and  seven  men,  at  that 
place,  during  a  violent  storm  on 
the  16th;  on  which  occasion  th^ 
English  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Royal  Sovereign  yacht,  command* 
ed  by  commodore  Owen,  distin- 
gnished  themselves  by  a  degree  Of 
generons  and  daring  enterprise 
which  has  excited  the  admiration 
of  oor  French  neighbours.  The 
storm  raged  with  such  fury,  that 
none  of  the  seamen  of  the  place 
would  venture  out  to  the  rescue  of 
riie  unfortunate  crew: — abandoned 
by  their  own  countrymen,  it  was 
to  the  noble  courage  of  British  tars 
that  any  of  them  owed  their  preser- 
vation, A  boat  well  manned  push- 
edoff  from  the  Royal  Sovereign,  un- 
der the  command  of  lieutenant 
Charles  Moore,  and,  by  the  most 
extraordinary  exertions,  succeeded 
in  saving  two  of  the  crew.  The 
gaBant  commander  of  the  boat  nar« 
foWly  escaped  loraog  his  own  life  in 
^  flttemi^y  having  been  thrown 


by  an  ovewhelmnig  wave  into  the 
sea,  bnt  most  fortunately  was  pick- 
ed up  again  by  his  men. 

An  affray  lately  took  place  at 
the  Lisle  theatre,  when  Talma  was 
performing  there.  The  audience 
wished  to  crown  him  with  laurel; 
but  some.Vendean  officers  of  the 
garrison,  considering  it  meant  more 
to  honour  Talma  for  his  well-known 
Buonapartean  principles  than  his 
abilities  as  an  actor,  violently  oppo- 
sed die  design,  and  cleared  the  the- 
atre. The  officers  have  been  since 
reprimanded  by  the  government. 

«STHBRJ.ANDS. 

The  Philanthropist,  an  English 
journal  printed  at  Brussels,  states, 
that  the  government  had  just  dis- 
covered a  correspondence  between 
Napoleon  and  some  of  his  partisans 
in  Europe.  The  plan  was  ingeni- 
ous and  nevn,  Madame  Bertrand 
had  received  a  present  of  a  beauti* 
fill  muslin  dress,  magnificently  em- 
broidered, which  came  from  a  city 
in  the  south  of  France.  Hie 
flowers  and  various  figures  which 
composed  the  embroidery  were  ao 
many  hieroglyphics,  each  having 
its  particular  signification.  The 
indiscretion  of  a  youn^  man  who 
had  been  the  bearer  of  it,  and  who 
lately  returned  to  England,  caused 
the  key  cxf  this  species  of  cipher  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
minister. 
In  Holland  and  theNedierlandsthe 
French  designations  of  weights  and 
measures  have  been  abolished,  and 
the  names  in  use  before  the  revolu- 
tion have  been  again  introduced. 

SWITZR&LAND.  ' 

An  article  from  Lausanne,  cf 
the  11th  of  April,  draws  a  heart, 
rending  picture  of  the  miseries  en- 
dured by  the  unfortunate  inhabi* 
tants  of  Switzerland,  throug'K  die 
pressure  of  absolute  £umne.  The 
snilerings  appear  to  be  the  most  in- 
(B  8)  tense 
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tei>6e  among  the  north-ea&tem  can- 
tqiis,  where  nunsberc  have  already 
perished ;  and  where*  to  t!ie  great 
portion  of  the  surviving  multitiide, 
death  would  be  consideied  a  re- 
lease. A  little  pamphlet  has  been 
published  by  the  miriibtcr  Hcer, 
entitled  "  A  project  for  bringing 
succour  to  the  unexampled  di- 
stresses of  the  poor  in  the  canton 
of  Claris,"  The  benevolent  ;iu0ior 
there  tiaces  the  evil  to  an  excessive 
population;  for  which  sustenance 
cannot  be  found  uithin  its  scanty 
territory.  The  roost  industrious 
labourer  cannot,  by  incessant  toil, 
earn  the  means  of  supporting  Mix- 
ture; and  if  the  whole  soil^ofspme 
districts  were  divided  amongst  the 
people^  each  family  would  not  be 
possessed  of  suiHcient  to  yield  them 
potatoes  for  more  than  two  months 
in  the  year.  The  consequences  of 
this  deplorable  visi:ation  arc  de- 
scribed with  dreadful  force:  skele- 
tons of  men  devour  tlie  most  dis- 
gusting victuals,  for  whicli  they 
contend  witli  the  unclean  brutes 
themselves.  They  have  no  defence 
from  heat  or  cold.  The  old,  the 
infants^  the  parents,  and  tlieir  off^ 
spring,  of  various  families,  a  prey 
to  thirst,  disease,  and  desperation, 
ofccupy  in  crowds  the  sume  cham- 
ber, and  taste  no  fluid  within  iheir 
parched  lips  but  a  fetid  and  conta- 
gious atmosphere.  Nor  aie  tliese 
represented  to  be  tlic  only  sources 
of  affliction.  There  is  a  point  in 
human  wretchedness  beyond  which 
.man  too  often  ceases  to  feel  himself 
aa  accountable  being.  Extraor- 
dinary distresses  arc  often  in  the  in- 
<iiytdual  the  origin  of  great  trans- 
gressions; and  when  they  spread 
uiemselves  widely  through  the  mass 
of  a  people,  they  never  fail  to 
tiiige'it  deeply  with  depraved  and 
irruigious  oabits.  This  decay  of 
themOral  principles,  in  sympathy 


with  the  failoie  of  the.  physical 
powers,  hiis  added  another  horror 
to  tliose  which  sui  round  the  once 
upright  and  happy  Swiss.  The 
reverend  an:hor  of  the  little  woik 
above  mentioned  declares^  that  mi- 
secy  h:is  brought  in  her  train  a  lotal 
and  boundless  immorality,  extin* 
guishing  every  sentiment  of  virtue: 
that  the  child i en,  for  want  of  nf- 
cessary  clothing,  aredebarfed  of  all 
religious  instruction ;  and  that  Chris- 
tiaiiity,  which  we  are  so  desirous 
to  plant  in  distant  regions,  is  on  the 
point  of  petishing  at  home.  The 
sole  remedy — visionary,  we  are 
afraid— which  seems  t<J  present  it- 
self to  this  afflicted  people,  is  th.K 
of  emigiation  to  Ametica.  Fite 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  the 
peasajfits  of  Argovia  have  taken 
their  passage  in  a  single  ship;  find- 
ing no  escape  fiom  fam'ne  but  in 
the  loss  cf  countiy,  health,  and  li- 
beity. 

ITALY. 

A  contacjious  malady,  analo- 
gous to  tvflius  fever,  at  present  af- 
flicts a  great  pauoi  Italy;  it  has 
taken  is  source  in  crowded  meet- 
ings of  beggars  and  wretched  pei- 
sons,  vv  hose  liuoibers  are  very  great, 
and  is  attributed  to  famine  and  bad 
aUment. 

SWEDEN. 

The  king  of  Sweden  has  issued  a 
proclamalion,  prchibiting  the  im- 
portation of  porter,  wines,  arraipk, 
and  white  and  plain  cotton  goods 
and  muslins,  except  cotton  goods 
imported  directly  from  Itldia  m 
Swtdifh  vessels.  The  cause  as- 
signed for  this  measure,  which  af- 
fec!s  British  commerce  and  manu- 
factures almost  exclusively,  is  the 
tmt'avourable  course  of  exchange 
l)etweon  Sweden  and  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  difHcult  to  enumeralt 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  king 
of  Sweden  injures  his  reyettai^  asi$i 

*>  his 
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his  sabjects  by  this  prohibition :  the 
most  marked  are,  that  he  loses  the 
dnty  upon  the  imported  article ;  he 
loses  also  that  upoti  the  article 
which  would  be  exported  in  return ; 
and  he  shuts  the  foreign  tnarkets 
generally  to  the  native  productions 
of  his  oWn  country;  for,  if  the 
Swedes  keep  our  goods  away  from 
Lheir  marketsi  diey  keep  theirs  also 
away  from  ours. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Hamburgh  papers  have 
brought  the  substance  of  an  ukase  is- 
sued at  Petersburgh  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, by  which  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander grants  peculiar  privileges  to 
Jews  who  become  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity. They  are  to  form  a  so- 
ciety under  the  title  of  **  The  So- 
ciety of  Jewish  Christians;"  are  to 
be  established,  as  colonists,  upon 
lands  of  the  crown;  to  form  sepa- 
rate communities,  and  to  enjoy  a 
temporary  exemption  from  taxes. 

JUNE. 

5.— The  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  was  celebrated  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern :  the  rev.  Dr. 
Gaskin  in  the  chair,  supported*  by 
the  right  honourable  and  reverend 
carl  Nelson  and  Mr.  justice  Parke. 
The  secretary  reported  the  distri- 
bution of  books,  April  18  to  April 
24, 1817,  as  follows: 
Bibles, includingtheSocie-*)  QQ«o*r 

ty's  family  bible |  ^^y»^^V 

New  testaments  and  psalters  56,605 

Common  prayers 89,4-98 

Other  bound  books 53,349 

2>qiall  tracts,  &c.  half-  i     »-<>o  o ,  ►» 

bound,  &c ;...(     '-^^'^V 

Books  and  papers  isO 

sued  gratuitously  ..  J      ^' 
Total....  1,235,444. 

9.-— The  lord  mayor  was  this  day 
unanhnottsly  elected  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives for  the  city  of  Lon- 
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don,  vKt  Mr.  alderman  Combe* 
resigned.  He  was  put  in  nomina- 
tion by  Mr.  Smith,  M.  P.  for  Nor- 
wich. 

This  day  the  trials  of  the  state 
prisoners  confined  in  the  Tower 
I  (viz.  James  Watson  the  elder,  Ar- 
thur Thistlewood,  Thomas  Preston, 
and  John  Hooper,)  commenced  be- 
fore lord  Ellenborough.  The  pri- 
soners were  brought  from  the 
Tower  to  VVestniinster-han  in  four 
glass  coaches.  A  large  and  strong 
railing  had  been  thrown  across  the 
hall,  from  the  Treasury  steps,  to 
prevent  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
and  the  interruption  of  tlie  law  of- 
ficers in  their  passage  to  the  court; 
and  800  constables  were  in  attend- 
ance. Soon  after  9  o'clock  Mr. 
Watson  was  ushered  into  court; 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  black,  and  car- 
rying under  htsright  arm  a  book;  he 
bowed  respectfully  to  the  court,  and 
took  his  seat  immediately  behind 
the  bar.  Preston  and  Hooper  then 
successively  entered,  both  dressed 
in  black:  Thistlewood  came  in  last; 
he  looked  ill;  was  dressed  in  a  s;|i- 
lor's  jacket  and  trowsers,and  wore 
a  black  silk  handkerchief.  The  im- 
pannelling  and  challenging  the  ju- 
ry,  and  reading  the  numerous  counts 
of  indictment,  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  forenoon.  The  counsel  for 
the  prisoners  were  as  follow:  for  • 
Thistlewood  and  Waison  the  elder, 
Mr.  Wetherell  and  serjeant  Copley: 
for  Preston,  Mr.  Edward  Lawes 
and  Mr.  Rigby:  for  Hooper,  Mr. 
Holt  and  Mk.  Starkey.  It  wias 
very  early  determined  that  the  pri- 
soners  should  be  tried  separately ; 
when  James  Watson  the  elder  was 
placed  at  the  bar,  and  the  other  ac- 
cused parties  were  ranged  behind 
him. — The  tri»il  lasted  till  the  Mon- 
day following;  when  a  verdict  was 
returned  of  Not  Guilty.  The  three 
other  prisoners  were  brought  up  oh 
(B3)  the 
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.  the  following  day;  but  tbe  attor- 
ney-general having  declined  to  pro- 
^ecute,  they  were  acquitted.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  the  in- 
dictment. There  are  four  counts 
in  which  the  traitorous  object  is 
Jaid  in  four  difierent  ways;  but  the 
overt  acts  from  which  those  objects 
are  inferred,  are  the  same  in  all* 
except  the  third  count,  in  which 
the  riotous  assembling  and  pa*, 
rading  of  the  2d  of  December  is 
described  as  having  been  with  the 
intention  of  subverting  the  govern- 
ment,  and  dethroning  the  kiug^- 
acts  technically  known  under  the 
name  of  levying  war.  Ist' count, 
compassing  and  imagining  to  put 
tfhe  king  to  death.  2a,  compassing 
and  imagining  to  depose  the  king. 
3d,  levying  war.  4ch,  conspir* 
ing  to  levy  war  against  the  king,  in 
order  to  compel  him  to  change  his 
measpres.— There  are  14  overl  acts 
charged  to  prove  the  treasons  al- 
leged in  the  1st,  2d,  and  4th 
counts,  namely:  1st  overt  act,  con- 
sulting to  devise  plans  and  means 
to  subvert  the  constitution.  2d,  con- 
souring  to  levy.  >Var,  and  subvert 
the  constitution.  3d,  conspiring  to 
attack  the  Bank  and  Tower.  4th, 
conspiring  to  seduce  soldiers  and 
odiers.  5d),  ordering  pike  heads, &c. 
6th|  providing  arms  and  ammuniti- 
on. 7  th,  conspiring  to  bum  barracks. 
8th,  hiring  ahouseto  keep  combusti- 
bles, 9th,conspiring  to  procure  meet- 
ings in  Spa- fields.  1 0th,  treating  for 
the  hire  of  waggons  and  stages. 
11th,  hiring  a  waggon,  providing 
arms,  ammunition,  and  banners, 
making  harangues,  &c.  12th,  pa- 
dding the  streets,  attacking  gun* 
smiths' shops  &c.  13th,  addressing 
soldiers  in  the  Tower.  14th,  Levy- 
ing war.«— The  third  count  is  for 
levying  war  as  a  substantive  trea- 
'son»  without  any  overt  act* 
23.— This  night  Mr.  Kemble 


took  his  leave  of  the  pubUc  in  the 
character  of  Corioknus.  He  sns* 
tained  the  part  throughout  with  as 
much  vigour  as  he  bad  exerted  on 
^ny  former  occasion.  The  applaose 
which  he  received  was  enthusiastic 
in  the  extreme;  and  when  the  cur- 
tain dropped,  the  pit  rose  up  in  a 
body,  and  continued  waving  hau 
and  laurels  for  several  mtaota. 
The  curtain  was  soon  drawn  up 
again ;  and  Mr,  Kemble  came  for- 
ward, evidently  under  great  agita^ 
tion ;  and  after  a  considerable  panse 
delivered  a  short  farew^  address 
in  nearly  the  following  terms:  << La- 
dies ^nd  gentlemen,*— this  night  1 
have  made  my  last  appearance  b^ 
fore  you.  I  fear  I  cannot  express 
myself  with  any  kind  of  proprieqr 
—indeed  I  wished  to  withdraw  si* 
lently  from  the  stage^-I  thought  I 
had  not  composure  enough  for  dus 
situation ;  but  I  have  sunered  my- 
self to  be  persuaded,  in  complianoe 
with  custom,  to  utter  one  parting 
word.—- 1  entreat  yon  to  believe 
that  the  kind  approbation  which 
you  have  bestowed  upon  me  since  I 
first  became  a  candidate  for  pnbUc 
favour,  down  to  this,  my  last  per- 
formance, will  remain  for  ever  fix- 
ed on  my  heart.— Whatever  talents 
I  am  master  of,  whatever  exertions 
I  have  made  as  an  actor  or  as  a 
manager,  in  improving  the  pro- 
priety of  costume,  and  giving  in* 
creased  splendour  to  the  representa^ 
tions,  particularly  those  of  Shak- 
speare,  they  have  been  rendered  de- 
lightful to  me  on  account  of  the  fa- 
vour with  which  you  witnessed  them, 
—Accept  my  respectful,  wanHf 
gratitude — it  is  too  big  for  expres- 
sion. And  now  sutfer  me,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  to  bid  you  a  long 
and  unwillii^  &reweU.''— WhDe 
delivering  this  address,  he  wasfi»- 
quently  mterrupied  by  the  swdling 
q£  his  feelings.    It  was  heaxd  by 
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tiie  audumce  with  breathless  atten- 
ticMi;  and)  it  may  be  addedf  with 
real  regret.  As  soon  as  it  was  con* 
dlndedy  several  wreaths  of  laurel 
were  thrown  upon  the  stage^  and 
Mr  Kemble  slowljr  retired. 

S8."->A  tremendous  storm  of 
thunder*  lightning,  hail,  and  rain, 
borst  over  Bristol  and  Clifton, 
ai>eitt  seven  in  the  evening.  Many 
ihopB  and  warehouses  were  inunda* 
ttai  and  goods  damaged  to  a  very 
eonsidenible  amoont.  Several  trees 
tehtg  die  house  of  Gabriel  Gold« 
utjt  esq.  at  Clifton,  were  strucl^  by 
lightning,  and  the  tops  and  bran<^es 
broke  down>  so  as  to  have  rendered 
cite  road  impassable  for  some  time. 
4t.  poor  woman,  a  lodger  in  Penn> 
street,  was  so  terrified,  that  she  re^ 
mamed  in  fits  about  an  hour,  when 
she  eicpired.  During  the  storm 
John  Quire,  a  servant  to  Mr,  Plum- 
ley,  of  Brockley,  was  empl<Jyed  in 
mowing  the  weeds  in  the  rev,  Mr. 
Pigott's  park;  and  taking  slielter 
under  a  large  oak,  was  killed  by  the 
lightning.  'Hie  tree  was  not  in- 
jured ;  but  there  were  slight  traces 
ott  the  bark  of  the  electric  fluid 
baving  passed  where  the  deceased 
had  reclined;  his  hair  was  scorched, 
and  there  was  a  livid  appearance  in 
tfa«  ear  and  neck  of  the  body,  but 
no  other  apparent  injury;  and  the 
attitude  was  so  composed,  that> 
though  near  the  road,  the  young 
niah  was  supposed  to  be  asleep,  till 
in  the  evening  he  was  discovered 
to  be  dead. 

34.— The  Tavistock Canal,form. 
ing  a  communication  between  the 
town  of  Tavistock  and  the  river 
Tamar,  was  opened  this  day.  It 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1803, 
and  has  cost  about  70,000/.  The 
duke  of  Bedford,  who  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  one-eighth  of  the  con- 
cern, has  very  liberally  contributed 
to  its  supporti  by  giving  to  d^e 


company  die  whole  of  *the  land 
through  which  the  canal  is  cut. 
Though  its  level  is  about  280  feet 
above  that  of  the  Tamar,  it  runs 
for  a  mile  and  three  quarters  in  a 
tunnel  cut  under  Morwell  Down, 
450  feet  from  the  summit  of  tlie 
hill. 

27-— This  afternoon,  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  of  Banbury  ' 
were  Tisited  with  a  violent  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  the  rain 
pouring  down  in  torrents.  On  the 
Castle  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Cha- 
combe,  about  two  miles  from  Ban- 
bury, a  little  before  seven  o'clock, 
seven  cows  taking  shelter  from  the 
storm  under  a  fine  lofty  oak,  four 
of  them  were  struck  down  by  the 
lightning,  and  the  two  nearest  to 
the  tree,  on  opposite  sides  of  ir, 
were  killed  in  a  moment.  The 
other  two  recovered.  A  man  at  a 
short  distance,  who  saw  the  awful 
sight,  thought  the  whole  tree  was 
on  fire;  but  it  sustained  no  injury, 
not  a  leaf  of  its  rich  folias3;e,  m  all 
appearance,  being  torn  off  or  blast- 
ed. The  tree  stands  alone,  on  a 
gentle  declivity,  not  in  a  hedge. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Free- 
masons' Tavern,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  to  Mr.  Kemble  every 
possible  testimony  of  respect  and 
esteem  for  his  extraordinary  merits 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
British  acting  drama  ;  and  was  at* 
tended  by  an  unprecedented  assem- 
blage of  rank  and  talents.  Lord 
Holland  presided;  on  his  right- 
hand  was  Mr.  Kemble,  and  on  his 
left  the  duke  of  Bedford.  Among 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  at  the 
principal  table  were,  the  marquiseft 
Lansdowne,  Tavistock,  and  Wor- 
cester; the  eails  of  Essex,  MuU 
grave,  Aberdeen,  Blessington ;  lords 
Erskine,  Petersham,  and  Torring- 
ton;  Messrs.  Croker,  Caropbeu, 
T.  Moore,  Rogers,  with  sevenucha- 
(B  4)  racters 
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rmcters  of  acknowledged  eminence 
in  literature  and  the  nne  arts.  M. 
Talma,  the  celebrated  tragedian  of 
the  French  drama,  was  also  pre- 
sent on  this  interesting  occasion.-^ 
After  the  usual  national  tos^ts,  lord 
Holland  called  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  the  object  which  they 
had  in  view.  He  stated,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
present  to  his  excellent  friend  near 
him  (Mr.  Kemble)  a  piece  of  plate 
with  suitable  embellishments;  but 
that,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to 
have  it  completed  in  time,  he  had 
obtained  a  copy. of  the  inscription, 
which  he  should  read*  The  plate 
.was  dedicated  to  **  John  Philip 
Keipble,  Esq.  on  his  retirement 
from  the  stage,  of  which  he  had 
been  thirty.four  years  Jie  ornament 
and  pride; — which  to  his  learning, 
taste,  and  genius,  was  indebted 
for  its  present  state  and  refinement; 
-—which  by  his  labours  and  perse- 
verance in  the  advancement  of  the 
legitimate  drama,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  support  of  Shakspeare, 
y^hose  muse  his  performances  had 
aided  and  embellished,  the  plate 
jiras  given  as  a  testimony^of  grati- 
tude, respect,  and  affection." — His 
lordship  proceeded  to  pass  a  very 
just  eulogium  on  the  talents  of  Mr, 
K^emble;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
observed,  that  Mr.  Kemble  had 
given  to  poetry  its  full  effects,  and 
conferred  upon  the  drama  of  ^the 
country  all  the  rational  entertain- 
ment of  which  it  was  susceptible. 
Among  the  list  of  English  actors, 
no  one  could  be  named  who  had 
conferred  upon  the  stage  so  many 
essential  advantages,  and  who  had 
combined  so  successfully  tlie  results 
•  of  llie  kindred  ;irts  of  painting  and 
of  sculpture.  He  uniied  in  him- 
self the  legitimate  claims  of  the  ac- 
tor, the  scholari  and  the  critic. — 
.An  ode,  written  on  the  oocasion  by 


Otoe  of  the  first  poets  of  tbe  coon* 
try,  wsCs  then  recited  by  Mn  Yoimg* 
Mr.  Kemble  then,  amid  the  cordial 
^nd  fervent  acclamations  of  fats 
friends  and  admirers,  most  feeling* 
ly  expressed  his  gratitude  for  tat 
honours  conferred  upon  him.— >In 
the  course  of  the  evening  **  the 
health  of  M.  Talma"  was  received 
with  warm  and  universal  plauditB. 
M.  Talma,  sensibly  affected  by  the 
attention  paid  to  him*  presented 
himself  to  the  company  wkh  min? 
gled  emotions  of  surprise  and  0iati- 
tude.  He  expressed  himself  m  ex- 
cellent English,  but  with  an  occa^ 
sional  mixture  of  the  French  ac« 
cent. 

WATERLOO  BRIDGR^  « 

The  length  of  stonework,  within 
the  abutments,  is,  from  one  river 
bank  to  the  other,  1240  feet,  whose 
harmonizing  straight  line,  runniiig 
parallel  with  the  river,  or  water- 
line  through  it,  gives  it  that  simple 
elegance  and  grandeur  which  is 
not  equalled  by  any  work  of  this 
description  in  Europe.  The  length, 
or  gentle  incline  of  plane  from  St. 
George's  Fields,  to  obuin  the  sum- 
mit of  the  bridge,  is  J  250  feet,  and 
carried  on  partly  by  a  mound  of 
eartli  and  brick  arch<:s.  The  length, 
from  the  north  shore,  from  the 
abutment  to  the  Strand,  is  4O0{eet; 
the  road  principally  carried  over  on 
brick  arches,  und  almobt  directly 
level  with  iha  former.  The  total 
length  of  the  bridge,  wich  its  ap- 
proaches, from  the  Strand  to  8r. 
George's  Fields,  is  2890.  feet.  The 
span  of  tlic  nine  stone  arches  over 
the  river,  all  of  which  are  of  equal 
diniensi/)ns,  is  120  feet  each.  The 
width  of  the  bridge,  within  the  ba* 
lustrades,  is  42  feet,  divided  on 
each  siJe  by  a  footway  of  7  feet, 
leaving  the  carriage  road  2S  feet. 
The  number  of  brick,  or  dry  arches, 
on  the  south  shore,  is  40;  and  on 
'  the 
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the  nbrth,  or  Strand  stde*  is  16.  So 
dwt  the  total  number  of  arches 
which  have  been  carried  over,  for 
the  coinplption  of  this  grand  woric, 
is  65.  I'he  whole  of  the  exterior 
of  the  bridge  is  executed  with  du- 
rable Cornish  moor»stone. 

SO. — Our  diiiy  imposes  upon  us 
the  painful  task  to  announce  another 
dreadful  accident  occasioned  by  the 
ignition  of  fire  damp.*  About 
eleven  o'clock  this  forenoon » an  ex- 
plosion took  place  at  the  Row  Pitt, 
in  Harraton  colKery,  near  Chester- 
lewSlreet,  by  which  melancholy  ac« 
cident*  we  lameot  to  say*  38  men 
and  boys  have  unfortunately  perish- 
ed* The  force  of  the  explosion 
was  so  great*  that  two  of  the  men 
were  blown  from  the  bottom  to  the 
pit  mouth,  tn  a  state  too  shocking 
to  describe;  several  of  the  utensils 
also  ascended  tlie  shafts  and  a  corf, 
and  two  pulleys,  from  the  top  of  the 
machine,  were  thrown  a  considera* 
ble  height  into  the  air.  Only  three 
men  were  taken  out  alive,  and  faint 
hopes  are  entertained  of  their  re- 
covery. Of  the  sufierers,  there  are 
ten  of  the  name  of  HilU  viz.  a  fa- 
ther, two  sons,  and  seven  grand- 
sons. What  adds  not  a  little  to 
the  distress  occ  isioned  by  this  acci- 
dent, is  the  reflection  that  It  was 
caused  by  the  obstinacy  of  one  of 
the  pitmen,  who,  notwithstanding 
he  was  cautioned  against  it,  persist- 
ed in  entering  the  mine  with  a  can- 
dle instead  of  the  safety  lamp. '  The 
following  is  the  verdict  of  the  coro- 
ner's jury,  by  whom  the  circum- 
stances were  carefully  investigated : 
•*  The  deceased  came  by  their 
deaths  in  consequence  of  an  explo« 
sion  of  fire  damp,  occasioned  by  the 
using  of  candles  instead  of  the  safe- 
ty lamps,  contrary  to  orders  given." 
This  dreadful  accident  shows  the 
necessity  of  strong  regulations  to 
coxopeX  the  constant  use  oi  the  safe- 


ty-lamps, or  the  mines  should  be 
better  ventilated. 

italV. 

Eugene  Beauhamois  has  sqld  his 
possessions  in  Italy  to  the  crown  of 
Naples,  for  5,000,000  francs,  or 
210,000/. 

Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  the  Bri« 
tibh  commissioner  for  settling  the 
constitution  of  the  Ionian  Islands^ 
lately  convoked  the  legislative  as« 
sembly  at  Corfu,  and  directed  them 
to  commence  the  work  of  framing 
a  free  constitution,  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  Briiish  goven»> 
ment.  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  then 
returned  to  Malta* 

GERMANY. 

The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  of 
the  archduchess  Leopold ine  with  the 
king  of  Portugal  took  place  by  proxy 
at  Vienna,  on  the  14th  of  May. 

A  letter  from  Leipsic  of  the  16th 
of  May  represents  the  recent  fiwr 
as  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding Michaelmas.  The  number 
of  strangers  resorting  thither  was 
less  numerous,  it  is'  sai^,  by  14,000 
than  on  the  former  occasion.  The 
general  grievance  seems  to  be*  that 
Germany  is  overstocked  with  goods; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  its  itihabi- 
tants  are  destitute  of  means  to  buy 
them.  The  desires  of  peopfle  on 
the  continent  are  limited  to  mere 
subsistence. 
The  brave  Tyrolese  have  opened  a 
subscription  to  raise  a  national  mo- 
nument to  Andrew  Hoffer,  the 
hero  of  the  Tyrol,  whom  Buona- 
parte ordered  to  be  shot  at  Man- 
tua. The  house  of  Sand-Wirth- 
HoiTer,  which  was  burned  by  com- 
mand of  the  tyrant,  will  be  re-con- 
structed  of  stone.  A  church  will 
be  erected  near  the  house.  The 
sepulchral  monument  will  display 
the  statues  of  Andrew  Ho£[er,  of 
the  duke  D'EnghieUf  of  Kleberg  oi 
Palm,  of  Pichegruy  and  of  Stofflet. 
Jerome» 
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Jeronie  Buonaparte  has  purchase 
td  for  250/000  florins  an  estate  at 
ErUiyaJbotic  two  leagues  from  Vi« 
enna.. 

Great  distress  prevails  in  Prussia. 
No  less  tiian  4<^000  weavers  are 
said  to  be  starving  for  want  of  em- 
f  lojmenL 

JULY. 

£.— This  afternoon^  some  pitmen 
descended  into  the  new  pit,  at  Har- 
laton,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  in* 
jury  it  had  sustained  from  the  ez» 
plosion  of  the  old  pit  above  de- 
scnbedy  when,  shocking  to  relatei 
eight  men  were  suffooated>  in  con- 
sequence  of.  the  impure  state  of  the 
air  in  the  mine* 

The  Gazette  of  July  5  contains 
a  proclamation,  dated  the  1st  in* 
stanty  by  the  prince  regent*  ordering 
that  the  new  gold  coin  called  sove- 
leignft  shall  pass  current  at  the  va- 
ioe  of  twenty  shillings.  Each  so- 
vereigii  contains  6  dwts.  S  j^rs.  and 
the  2740-*]0,000dth  part  of  a  grain 
•f  standard  gold.  The  impression  on 
the  obverse  is-»4he  head  of  his  ma- 
jefCy*  with  the  inscription  **  Gsoa* 
Gtvs  IlLD.  G^fiaiTAMNiAa.Rsx. 
Fi  D."  and  the  date  of  the  year; 
and  on  the  reverse  the  image  of  St. 
George  armed,  sitting  on  horse- 
baek,  encountering  the  dragon  with 
appear,  the  said  device  being  placed 
within  the  ennobled  garter,  bearing 
the  motto  **  Horn  soit  qui  malypenie/* 
with  a  newly-tirvented  graining  on 
the  edge  of  the  piece. 

Anothet  proclamation^  of  die 
tame  date,  orders,  that,  as  much  of 
the  present  gold  coin  in  circalatioa 
k  deficient  in  weight,  none  shall  be 
tftken  in  payment  of  less  wdght 
dian  as  follows  :->-Guineas,  5  dwts. 
h  gis.;  half  guineas,  2  dwts.  16 
grs*f  quarter  guineas,  1  dwt.  Sgn.% 
and  that  sevm-shilline  pieces,  and 
die  gold  piMCi  odled  soveretgnsy 


or  twenty-shSling  pieces,  if  of  kstf 
weight  than  the  rates  hereafter  spe* 
cified,  viz.  Seven*shilling  pieces, 
1  dwt.  18grs.  5  sovereigns,  or  twenty- 
shilling  pieces,  5  dwts.  2  grs.  and 
three  quarters ;  be  not  allowed  to 
be  current  or  pass  in  any  payment 
whatsoever. 

The  Margate  Regent  steam* 
packet  took  fire  on  her  passage 
nrom  London  to  Margate,  with  a 
crew  of  ten  men,  and  about  forty 
passengers,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren.  The  voyage  was  extremely 
quick  and  favourslble  till  about  four 
in  the  afternoon,  when,  having 
cleared  the  point  of  the  isle  of  Shep- 
py,  and  vnui  a  view  of  the  destined 
port  in  the  distance,  a  smoke  was 
observed  to  issue  from  the  wooden 
casing  on  the  deck  surrounding  the 
lower  part  of  the  chimney  o?  the 
steam-engine.  The  attempt  to  stifle 
the  fire  was  fruitless;  and  the  smoke 
and  heat  increasing  in  the  engine- 
house,  the  captain  shortly  after  or- 
dered all  bands- upon  deck,  and  di- 
rected all  the  apertures  eommuni- 
cating  with  the  interior  of  the  vessel 
to  be  closed.  The  danger  now  be- 
came dreadfully  apparent,  and  it 
was  determined  as  the  most  proba- 
ble chance  of  preserving  the  lives 
of  the  passengers  and  crew,  to  hoist 
a  signal  of  distress,  and  to  direct 
die  course  of  the  vessel  towards 
Whitstable,  from  which  place,  at 
the  time  the  accident  was  first  dis- 
covered, the  vessel  was  about  eieht 
miles  distant,  and  the  steam-engme 
still  acting  from  the  external  heat 
surrounding  the  boiler,  was  a  cir^ 
cnmstance  which  fortunately  h^ 
voured  the  object.  For  die  sp-<ice 
o£  upwards  of  an  hour  did  the  pas- 
sengers remain  in  a  horrible  state  of 
suspense,  die  fire  raging  in  the  in- 
ferior of  the  vessel  beneath,  and  be- 
ing only  kept  from  penetrating 
dmmgh  the  deck  by  the  constant 
application 
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application  of  water,  till  the  vend 
grounded  on  the  sandatWhitstable> 
when  three  boats  from  that  place 
which  had  overshot  them,  arrived 
to  dietr  assisunce,  and  safely  took 
Ofa  board  all  the  passengers  and 
crew;  and  here*  as  if  the  hand  of 
Providence  was  further  manifested 
in  their  preservatioa*  in  less  than 
three  minutes  afterwards  the  deck 
over  the  engine  and  fore  cabin 
feU  in. 

& — Uffington-house,  Lincoln* 
shire,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Lind* 
sey»  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  moroingt  sup- 
posed bj  incendiaries,  as  it  broke 
oat  in  two  separate  apartmenu.-^ 
Tt  was  most  providentially  subdued. 
Sifter  doing  about  500/.  damages 

19u— -This  day,  as  three  men  em* 
ployed  on  the  new  works  carrying 
on  at  Sheemess  dock.yard  were 
descending  in  the  diving-bell,  some 
accident  occurred ;  and  the  signal  to 
be  drawn  up  not  being  understood 
by  the  men  above,  two  out  of  the 
three  were  unfortunately  drowiied ; 
the  one  who  was  saved  made  his 
escape  from  under  the  beU,'  which 
the  others  were  unable  to  effect :  as 
soon  as  recovered,  the  bodies  were 
taken  to  the  surgery,  and  means 
lued  to  restore  animation,  but  with- 
out effect. 

FaANca. 
^  The  duchess  de  Berri  was  deli- 
vered on  the  13th  inst*  of  a  daugh- 
ter: the  young  princess,  by  order 
of  the  lung,  was  named  Louise- 
Isabelle  d'Artois,  Mademoiselle. 
Sponsors  were  named,  and  a  mag- 
nificent christenine  was  to  have 
taken  plaoe;  but  me  preparations 
were  very  soon  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  theroyalinfant,  which  took 
place  the  next  evening.  The 
duchess  de  Berri  is,  in  the  mean 
tune,  in  a  fair  way  to  do  welL  The 
body  of  the  iafimt  princou  wai  in* 


terred  at  St.  Denis  on  the  16th  In- 
stant. 

Twenty-one  persons  implicated 
in  the  late  disturbances  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lyons  were  tried 
before  the  prev6cal  court  there  on 
the  30tk  ult.  Three  were  condemn- 
ed to  death,  and  executed;  seven 
to  deportation,  two  to  hard  labour 
for  five  years,  and  nine  were  ac- 
quitted. The  disturbances  prove 
to  have  been  of  a.far  more  serion!« 
character  tlian  has  hitherto  been 
rej>resented«  The  tri-coloured  flag, 
it  is  said,  was  hoisted  in  no  les^ 
than  thirty  communes;  and  the  ob- 
ject is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been 
the  overtlirow  of  the  reigning  dy* 
nasty. 

SPAIV. 

The  Spanish  general  Lacy,  with 
four  officers  of  rank,  his  associates, 
were  condemned  to  death  on  the 
27th  ult.  by  a  court-martial  at  j^- 
celona.  The  same  sentence  was 
passed  upon  Milans,  and  many  of 
nis  accomplices, /or  ^ii/MviAT^i  The 
proceedings  and  sentence  were  tTiins- 
mitted  for  the  king's  approbation; 
and  Lacy  has  since  been  sent  off  to 
Majorca. 

aua^iiA. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  ha»  is- 
sued an  ukase  for  establi^Jiing  a 
commercial  bank  at  Petersburgh, 
on  principles  somewhat  resembling 
those  on  which  the  charter  of  the 
bank  of  England  is  founded. 

It  appears  that  the  emperor, 
since  his  return  from  England,  is 
introducing  into  his  capital  foot- 
pavement  of  flag-«tones  as  in  ail  our 
large  towns;  but  the  emperor  has 
improved  upon  us,  by  separating 
the  foot  pavement  from  the  car- 
riage way  by  an  iron  railing. 

AMEaiCA. 

A  society  has  been  forn^ed  in 
the  United States,for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Araencan  manufactures, 

which 
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which  alreacJy  reckons  amongst 
its  members  the  leading  individual 
in  the  nation.  JMessrs.  Jefferson^ 
Adams,  Madison,  and,  recently, 
Mr.  Munroe  himself,  the  president, 
have  entered  their  names  on  the 
list  of  this  society;  the  object  of 
which  is,  to  make  the  United  States 
independent  of  foreign  countries 
for  the  comforts  anti  enjoyments 
that  arise  out  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. 

The  number  of  French  emigrants 
who  have  reached  the  United  States 
amount  to  30,000. 

A  very  fine  American  ship,  the 
Canton  packet,  has  been  destroyed 
by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  at 
Boston.  The  ship  and  cargo,  with 
the  exception  of  the  doUars  on 
board,  were  totally  destroyed .  The 
ex-plosion  was  snpposed  to  be  the 
diabolical  act  of  a  black  man,  who 
was  refused  permission  to  go  on 
shore  ;     he    muttered    something 

.  about  revenge,  went  below,  and 
blew  up  the  powden-magazineby 
means  of  a  pistol,  as  was  supposed. 
He  was  blown  to  atoms  himself. 
«  Pifiiaffeifihia,  June4i. 
On  Saturday  morning  last,  about 
seven  o'clock,  *  two  miles  above 
Point  Coussee,  the  boiler  of  the 
steam.boat  Coristitution  burst,  and 
destroyed  all  the  most  respectable 
passengers,  amounting  to  eleven : 
although  on  the  morning  of  the 
same  day,  at  four  o'clock,  but  five 
of  those  unfortunate  gentlemen  had 

,  actually  expired,  there  could  not 
c\i*it  a  hope  that  any  one  of  the 
eleven  could  survive;  being  com- 
pletely scalded  and  skinned  from 
head  to  foot,  the  nerves  contracted, 
and  tl^e  extremities  destroyed. 

Newfoundland  papers  t6  the  1  Ilh 
ult.  announce  the  arrival  of  lar^e 
supplies  of  provison  from  Hali»x 
and  from  Ireland;  so  that  the  di* 

stress  of  the  inhabitants,  so  feelingly 


described  lately  in  parliament,  has, 
we  trust, 't>een  greatly  mitigated, 
or  wholly  relieved. 

ASIA. 

Admiral  Malcolm,  at  St.  Helenar, 
has  transmitted  the  following  in- 
formation, which  was  received  from 
an  American  in  the  Straits  of  Siin- 
da,  and  from  the  master  attendant 
at  Anjier: — 

"  His  m n jest y's  ship  Alcestewas 
lost  on  a  rock  oflF  the  north  end  of 
Middle  I  bland,  in  the  Straits  of 
Caspar,  on  or  about  the  17th  of 
Febi  uary.  She  was  last  from  Ma- 
nilla; itruck  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  They  landed  on 
Middle  inland:  no  lives  lost*  Lon} 
Amherst  went  to  Batavia  with  thr«e 
of  the  ship's-  boats  and  about  forty 
men.  The  Temate,  one  of  riie 
honoumbJe  company's  cruisers^  im- 
mediately sailed  for  the  wreck,  and 
found  ih^'m  (captain  Maxwell,  and 
about  225  people,  who  were  on 
Middle  Island  )  surrounded  by  about 
seven  or  eight  hundred  Malkys,  ex- 
pecting an  attack  from  them  every 
moment.  They  all  left  the  Vreck, 
and  went  to  Batavia  in  the  Temate. 
The  Cxsar,  of  London,  captain 
Taylor,  was  taken  up  at  13/.  per 
ton,  to  take  home  th*  embassy  and 
the  ship's  company,  and  were  to 
sail  from  Batavia  about  the  9th  of 
April;  she  was  to  take  in  200  tons 
cargo.  The  Princess  Charlotte 
transport  had  also  sailed  for  the 
wreck,  but  was  driven  to  leeward, 
and  did  not  get  there  uiHil  they 
had  all  left  in  the  Ternate.  They 
could  find  no  water  on  the  island 
for  a  long  time,  though  constantly 
digging;  when  they  did  succeed, 
they  bad  but  one  butt  left. 
(Signed)  '*  Edward  Balston." 

AUGUST. 

In  the  course  of  die  last  Ave 

years  thei«  has  bten  paid  into  the 

Chamber 
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Chamber  of  London,  by  forty^sir 
persons,  who  have  been  excused 
serving  the  office  of  sheriff  erf  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex,  no  less  than 

4,  The  trial  of  Roger  O'Connor, 
esq.  A  genileman  of  some  political 
Tuntoncty,  on  a  charge  ai  having 
been  concerned  in  tlie  robbery  of  a 
mail  coach  in  1S02,  e»:cited  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  public  in- 
terest. The  trial  took  place  at 
Trim,  in  the  county  of  Meaih.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  attended  as  a  wit- 
ness. After  sorae  of  the  evidence 
had  been  gone  through,  the  prose- 
ciHion,  wliich  was  instituted  by  the 
Post-office,  was  abandoned,  as  the 
witnesses  were  manifestly  quite  un- 
worthy of  belief 

The  new  Custom-house,  just 
finished  from  the  designs  of  David 
Laing,  esq.  is  489  ^'er  in  length 
and  107  in  breadth.  The  grand 
front  faces  the  river,  and  is  of  Port- 
land stone;  its  centre  is  perfectly 
pl^in,  except  above  the  windows, 
where  runs  an  entablature  which  is 
ornamented  with  basso  and  alto  re- 
lievo figures  placed  in  two  com- 
partments; the  one  containing  alle« 
gOfical  representations  of  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  the  country ; 
the  other  delineating  the  costume 
and  character  of  the  various  nations 
•^ith  whom  we  traflSck.  These  dif- 
ferent groups  are  upwards  of  five 
feet  high,  seem  well  executed,  and 
are  sarmounted  by  the  recnmbent 
fibres  of  Industry  and  Plenty  sus- 
taiaing  an  hour-d  i  al .  The  grou  nd 
floor  of  the  centre  part  of  the  front 
offers  a  noble  project! on,  character- 
izing the  entrance  to  the  king's 
Warehouse,  and  forming  at  the  same 
time  an  appropriate  base  to  the  roy- 
al arms,  which  are  supported  by 
the  attributes  of  Old  Ocean  and 
CoBamercc.  Six  columns  of  the 
loni^  i;rd^  embellish  each  wing. 


and  efiectuaHy  prevent  that  total 
sioipticity  of  style  which  in  so  e»> 
tended  an  edifice  would  otherwise 
destroy  its  own  e^Exu  Under  the 
pillars  in  the  centre  is  a  passage 
leading  to  the  opposite  street,  and 
whicli,  we  believe,  is  intended  for  a 
carriage  way.  The  east  and  west 
ends  of  the  building  are  faced  with 
stone;  the  north  side  is  of  brick, 
with  stone  dressings.  The  long 
room  is  190  feet  in  length  by  66  in 
width,  and  is  divided  by  eight  mas* 
sive  piers  into  three  compartments, 
the  centre  dome  being  the  loftiest : 
it  is  ventilated  through  each  dome, 
and  both  ceiling  and  wall  are  tinted 
and  drawn  to  represent  stone.  Ex- 
cepting, however,  a  little  decora^ 
tion  on  the  former,  nothing  like 
ornament  is  attempted  in  this  spa- 
sions  apartment.  .  All  the  passages, 
lobbies,  dec,  are  paved  with  stone, 
and  groined  in  brickwork.  On  the 
ground,  as  on  the  one  and  two  pair 
floors,  the  communication  between 
the  wings  and  the  body  of  the 
house  is  divided  by  iron  doors,  which 
run  on  wheels  in  the  middle  of  the 
walls,  and  are  moved  by  a  wind- 
lass; these  doors  are  closed  at  night; 
and  would  effectually  prevent  the 
communication  of  fire  beyond  their 
boundaries.  In  addition  to  these 
salutary  precautions,  several  fire- 
proof rooms  have  been  constructed, 
where  books  and  papers  are  depo- 
sited every  evening,  and  removed 
every  morning  to  their  respective 
offices.  The  entrances  are  nume- 
rous, but  the  two  principal  are 
facing  Thames-street:  they  lead  to 
halls  not  remarkably  spacious,  and 
these  again  to  the  principal  stair- 
cases, which,  with  a  double  flight 
of  steps,  conduct  to  lobbies  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  Long  Rxx)m, 
where  desks  are  fixed  for  the  con- 
yenience  of  persons  baying  occa^ 
sloa  to  frequent  the  ^fUUisboiient. 

These 
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These  Idbbies  are  lighted  bf  rerti^ 
cal  lantern  lights,  of  which  the 
cieliz^s  are  pmbrated  in  octan^- 
lar  compartments,  and  glazed  with 
stained  gl^s*  On  viewing  the 
whole  of  this  edifice  we  feel  hot 
one  regret,  which  is,  that  it  could 
not  have  had  the  advantage  of  a 
greater  space  of  ground  facing  the 
river,  for,  like  its  sister  building  in 
Dublin,  it  stands  on  the  very  edge 
€}f  the  water,  whence  only  indeed  it 
can  be  seen  to  advantage.  A  wharf 
about  40  feet  in  width  is  now  con- 
structing, which,  in  addition  to 
what  already  exists,  will  make  on  the 
whole  a  frontage  of  nearly  60  feet. 

It  is  a  very  curious  result  of 
some  experiments  which  have  been 
made  upon  the  river  Thames,  that 
the  water  of  the  river,  properly 
speaking,  does  not  actually  flow 
into  the  sea,  or  mix  with  the  sea« 
water,  on  the  approach  of  the  tide, 
but  is  absolutely  carried  np  and 
down  with  the  turn  of  alternate 
tides,  for  an  indefinite  period.  This 
ts  conjectured  to  be  the  real  effi- 
cient cause  of  what  is  termed  the  ex- 
neme  softness  of  the  Thames  water. 
A  very  fine  piece  of  Mosaic 
pavement,  about  12  feet  square, 
has  been  discovered  on  digging,  in 
a  field  near  Famham. 

An  extraordinary  experiment  has 
latdybeen  made  with  complete  suc- 
cess at  Plymouth  dock-yard— that 
of  hauling  up  a  line  of  battle  ship 
on  one  of  the  building  slips.  The 
appaiatus  being  fixed,  on  a  given 
signal  the  immense  fabric  began  to 
advance  on  the  plane,  about  eight 
or  ten  inches  at  a  time,  as  the  pur- 
chases acted;  and  in  the  short  pe- 
riod of  forty-one  minutes  from  the 
time  dS  first  heaving,  a  body,  weigh- 
ing upwards  of  one  thousand  nine^ 
hundred  and  sixty-four  tons,  wascon- 
f«fed  to  its  destined  situation.  In 
diiS'Optnitieii  w«  nay  dearly  pei^ 


cetve  what  is  possible  to  be  done  by 
the  inclihe<^  plane,  the  wheel  and 
axis,  a'kid  the  pulley,  in  unison  with 
1400  men  and  14  capstans. 

The  public  curiosity  has  been 
much  excited  by  the  starting  of  a 
Bath  and  Bristol  coach,  on  an  en- 
tirely new  construction,  invented 
by  captain  Wyke,  and  buOt,  nnder 
his  instructions,  by  Messrs.  Fuller^ 
of  Bristol  and  of  Bath.  The  great 
object  in  view  was  complete  safety, 
which  is  effected  in  an  eminent  d^ 
gree.  It  consists  of  two  apartments 
—the  fore  part  is  a  close  octagon 
body;  themnder  part,  which  is  lor 
outside  passengers,  is  open  at  the 
sides,  but  has  a  covering  supported 
by  four  iron  pillars  at  the  comcjs 
the  luggage  is  carried  in  the  seats 
of  each  compartment;  and  the 
springs  on  which  the  bodies  are  sup- 
ported are  composed  of  a  single 
piece  of  steel,  thereby  considerably 
reducing  the  weight  of  the  carriage. 
It  is  on  the  whole  a  most  degant 
vehicle,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
meet  with  that  support,  which  die 
ingenuity  of  the  plan,  and  the  hu- 
mane object  of  preventing  accidents, 
amply  entitle  the  propnetor  to  ex- 
pect. 

The  forest  of  Dean  is  now  being 
re-planted,  in  order  to  the  prodnc* 
tion  of  future  oak  trees  foV  the  sei^ 
vice  of  the  state)  the  last  tttee  of 
its  plantation  was  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. 

A  chain  bridge  Is  just  finished  at 
Dryburgh,  for  the  convenience  of 
foot  passengers,  across  the  river 
Twec^.  The  appearance  of  this 
bridge  is  uncommonlv  light  a^ 
elegant,  and,  connected  wi£  the  fioe 
scenery  of  Dryburgh,  is  beautilid 
and  interesting.  It  consists  of  t 
platform  of  wood,  supported  by 
chains  suspended  froni  pillars  on 
each  side  o£  the  river,  at  u^e  ha^ 
of  18  feet  above  low  water,  and 
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has  no  sapport  under  it.    The  paj^ 

.sage  is  easy  and  level,  and  has  very 
lime  vibration.  The  span  between 
the  points  of  suspension  is  261  feet* 
being  the  greatest  span  of  any 
bridge  in  the  kingdom. 

FKAKCI. 

Tremendous  storms  have  ra- 
vaged several  parts  of  France;  par- 
ticularly in.  the  neighbourhood  of 
Soissous,  at  Busancy,  KosiereSy  Sept- 
mont»  and  Embrief.  An  appeal 
to  public  charity  has  been  made  for 
the  ruined  inhabitants  of  all  these 
places, 

.  The  body  of  Mada^ne  de  Stael 
has  been  opened,  and  this  opera- 
tion  has  falsified  the  opinions  given 
by  her  physicians.  In  her  anatomy 
th^  have  remarked  the  extraordi- 
nary dimension  of  the  brain.  A 
cast  has  been  taken  of  her  head. 
jMadame  de  Stael,  in  her  will,  au* 
thorizes  her  son  and  daughter  to 
make  public  her  marriage  with  M. 
de  Ro^ca,  which  took  place  long 
since,  and  to  introduce  to  their  fami- 
lies the  son  who  was  the  issue  of 
that  marriage. 

0&RMA^Y« 

The  grand  national  theatre  at 
Berlin  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
TThe  cause  is  believed  to  have  been 
wilful.  Twelve  suspected  persons 
have  l^een  arrested.  The  fire  broke 
out  during  a  rehearsal,  and  one  of 
the  performers  lost  his  life.  The 
building  was  244  feet  long,  155 
broad,  and  155  high  within  the 
>-alls. 

,  .  According  to  a  table  describing 
the  civil  state  of  Sweden,  344  chil- 
4lfenatthe.bc«a8twere,  during  the 
jrear  1814,  smothered  by  their  mo- 
tbprs or BUraes  while  asleep;  and  in 
ibe  following  year,369  died  through 
this  kind  of  impradeoce. 
avttiA. 
The  onperor  of  Ruam  ban  is- 


sued a  decree  to  regnlate  the  cre«- 
tion  of  nobility  in  Poland,  and  pr«« 
vent  that  honour  from  being  con- 
ferred except  as  a  reward  for  pub- 
lic services;  and  requiring  tlhat  a 
certain  fortune  shall  belong  to  those 
who  lay  claim  to  it. 

TURKSr. 

An  article  from  Vienna^  dated 
the  10th  of  August,  conuins  the 
following  particulars  of  the  deatb 
of  the  celebrated  Csemy-Georges, 
ancient  chief  of  the  Sendanf  insur- 
rection. He  had  repaired  to  Se« 
mendria  .under  a  fictitious  name, 
and  was  concealed  by  one  of  ht« 
friends*  His  intention  was,  to  i«- 
cover  a  treasure  of  50,000  ducats 
which  he  had  buried  before  he 
quitted  Servia,  and  with  which  he 
wished  to  remove  to  Russia.  But 
his  host  was  cowardly  or  wicked 
enough  to  betrav  him  to  the  pacha 
of  Belgrade,  who  went  to  Semen* 
dria  with  an  escort  of  janissaries, 
arrested  Czemy-Georges,  and  a 
Greek  who  accompanied  him,  cut 
off  their  heads,  and  sent  them  oa 
the  27th  of  July,  by  a  Tartar^  to 
the  Porte.  This  event  will  increase 
the  fermentation  which  was  before 
prevalent  in  Servia.  It  is  not 
thought  that  tranquillity  can  be 
maintained  there^  but  we  have  yet 
no  account  of  any  actual  disturb- 
ances. 

ASIA. 

The  Madras  gazette  of  the  15th 
March  slnnonnces  a  melancholj 
accident  which  occurred  in  Colum* 
bo  harbour  on  the  27th  of  January* 
By  the  upsettinc^  of  a  boat  belong- 
tne  to  the  Iphigenia  frigate,  m 
which  were  a  party  of  o^ers  who 
had  dined  with  the  offioors  of  the 
ship,  seven  lives  were  lo^t — ensigns 
Campbell,  Coane,  and  Hanwell,  of 
the  73d  regt.  lieutenant  Sanders,  of 
the  Iphigenia,  two  seamen,  and  o^e 
boy. 

AFRICA. 
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AFRICA. 

The  dey  of  Tripoly  has  present- 
ed the  prfnce  regent  of  Great  Bri- 
tain with  such  remains  of  antiquity 
as  are  moveable  at  Lebyda,  which 
is  fathous  for  being  the  site  of  Car- 
thage. The  Weymouth  storeship, 
Mr.  Turner  commanding,  is  now 
on  h^r  voyage  thither,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  receiving  smd  carrying  to 
England  those  ancient  monuments, 
which  are  represented  as  highly 
curious,  and  illustrative  of  tliat 
once  splendid  capital.  It  is  stated 
that  the  dey  has  offered  protection, 
as  I'ar  as  his  authority  extends,  to 
any  European  who  is  willing  to  at- 
tempt the  journey  from  Tripoly  to 
Tombuctoo. 

SEPTEMBER. 

The  prince  regent  has  presented 
to  the  duke  of  Wellington  the  colos- 
sal statue  of  Buonaparte  which  was 
lately  sent  from  Fmnce  to  his  royal 
highness.  This  statue  was  execu- 
ted bythe  celebrated  sculptor  Ca- 
nova,  and  was  intended  to  adorn 
iome  of  the  great  public  works  in 
progress  in  Paris.  The  Roman 
sculptor  had  been  munificently  pa- 
tronized by  the  Napoleon  family  ; 
and,  It  is  said,  used  the  greatest 
exertions  to  make  the  work  worthy 
his  own  and  his  patron's  fame.  The 
sutue,  after  the  pure  taste  of  the 
antique,  is  but  slightly  draperied, 
and  is  intended  to  convey  anexpres- 
•ion  of  great  dignity  and  majesty. 
The  attempt  is  said  to  hsive  been 
too  daring  for  the  sculptor,  who  ex- 
cels beyond  any  other  living  artist 
in  the  expression  and  delicatet ouches 
of  poetical  beauty,bul  who  is  thought 
to  have  been  unsuccessful  in  this  ha- 
xardous  attempt  to  rival  the  most 
exalted  glories  of  Grecian  art.  The 
jirork  was  not  liked  in  Paris,  and 
was  hardly  unpacked;  it  was  even 
the  sufagect  of  sharp  criticisms  in 


Rome  at  the  time  of  itf  execution. 
It  has^been  just  removed  to  Apsley- 
house,  Hyde  Park  comer,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

Some  very  rich  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  copper  ore  have  been 
obtained  from  the  new  mine  lately 
opened  in  the  marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham's estate  in  the  parish  of  Stowey, 
about  nine  miles  N.  W.  of  Bridge- 
water.  The  lode  is  visible  in  a 
lime  quarry,  and  about  twenty  feet 
below  the  surface.  Some  Cornish, 
miners  Iiave  arrived  to  work  it ; 
and  an  engine  from  that  county  Is 
about  to  be  erected  on  tlie  very  low 
land  that  contains  it. 

A  cavern  of  considerable  extent 
has  lieen  discovered  •  at  Spaxton, 
near  Bridgewater.  It  was  visited 
lately  by  several  scientific  persons, 
who  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
making  their  way  to  the  principal 
chamber  ;  but  they  were  agreeaoly 
compensated  for  their  trouble,  by 
the  effect  produced  from  their  lights 
on  the  pendulous  incrustations  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  emboss  its 
roof  and  sides.  Some  specimens 
were  brought  away  ;  but  tne  owner 
of  the  spot  has  properly  determined 
to  preserve  it  in  its  present  state,  as 
a  pleasing  object  of  curiosity. 

Some  very  curious  antiquities 
were  recently  discovered  four  feet 
below  the  soil  at  Horsefield,  near 
Barton. — ^They  consist  of  a  chain 
with  six  collars,  for  conducting 
slaves,  a  double  yif/rnim,  showing 
'  the  manner  in  which  the  spits  of  the 
ancients  weresupporled  for  roasting 
meat,  and  illustrating  the  line  cf 
Virgil.  : 

Subjiciont  verubus  pronat,  et  vitctim  cor> 

rent. 

Steam-boats  appear  to  have  come 
into  rery  great  and  general  use  on 
the  Clyde.  No  less  than  three  saul- 
ed  from  Glasgow- on  Saturday, 
September   29,  on  expossioBs  of 

some 
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some  length,  tiz.  The  Dumbarton 
Castle,  for  Inverary ;  the  Britannia^ 
for  Campbelton  ;  and  the  Albion, 
for  Arroqhuar.'  This  circumstance 
is  of  importance  to  tourists,  who 
•wish  to  be  conveyed  with  ex^di- 
tion  to  some  of  the  most  pictu* 
resque  parts  of  the  Highlands ;  for 
it  is  possible  to  dine  on  Monday  in 
lA>ndon,  and  on  the  Thursday  fol- 
lowing at  Inverary,  the  romantic 
seat  of  the  duke  of  Argyle. 

23.  As  some  workmen  were  dig- 
ging for  the  foundation  of  a  build- 
ing, in  the  cellar  of  the  Old  Dol- 
phin inn,  Cambridge,  about  four 
feet  from  the  surface  they  found  the 
mouldered  remains  of  a  leather 
)bag,  out  of  which  fell  a  parcel  of 
gold  rings,  containing  precious 
stones  in  very  ancient  settin? ;  also 
some  old  silver  coins,  and  omer  ar- 
ticles of  value,  the  whole  of  which 
will  perhaps  not  be  known.  The 
workmen  beginning  to  quarrel 
about  the  booty,  news  of  the  disco- 
▼eryreached  the  owner  of  the  estate, 
trho  has  recovered  a  part  of  the 

'  property.  It  consists  of  the  follow- 
mg  curious  reliques,  which  have  re- 
mained buried  550  years,  abdut 
seventeen  years  before  the  founda- 

.  tion  of  the  University :— 1.  A  sap- 
phire, rudely  set  in  its  natural  form, 
m  a  ring  of  pure  gold,  weighing, 
with  the  stone,  4  dwts.  2  |;rs.— 
2.  An  amethyst  ditto,  weighing 
i^dwts.  8gr.— 3.  Ditto  ditto,  weigh- 
ing^ 1  dwt.  19  gr. — 4.  Rubv  ditto, 
weighing  25  gr«— 5.  Small  gem, 
unknown,  weiring,  with  the  img, 

.  21  gr*— 6.  Large  brooch  of  pure 
eolo,  mounted  m  silver,  the  silver 
beine  completely*  mineralized ;  ori- 
ginajiy  studded  with  rubies,  one  of 
which  remains  ;  the  whole  of  curi- 
ous workmanship;  its  weight  equals 
1  oz,  wantbg  only  23gr.^-7.  Small 
briOiant  gola  ntur  at  lis,  broken 
frcin  some  trinket  that  has  disap* 


peared^-«8.  A  piece  of  coral  set  in 
silver. — 9.  A  collection  of  silver 
pennies  of  Henry  the  Third,  struck 
m  his  fifty-first  year ;  about  which 
time  they  seem  to  have  been  buried. 

FRANCS. 

A  young  man  has  been  appre* 
hended  at  Rouen,  who  called  him- 
self Louis  the  Seventeenth.  About 
twenty  years  since,  when  quite  a 
child,  we  are  told,  he  had  presented 
himself,  during  the  distresses  of  Lai 
Vendee,  ^to  a  lady  of  that  country, 
as  the  child  of  a  noble  family  of 
the  nanie  of  Desin.  After  som^ 
time  the  little  impostor  was  de» 
tected ;  but  madame  Turpin  hu* 
roanely  kept  him  about  five  months, 
when  she  was  obliged  to  dismiss 
him  on  account  of  his  misconduct. 
Since  then,  ^e  had  not  seen  him 
till  he  was  confronted  with  her  at; 
Rouen.  He  is  said  to  be  the  son  o£ 
a  sboomaker  of  the  name  of  Brunet* 

NSTHSRLANDS. 

It  appears  by  tlie  Brussells  paper, 
that  Uie  duke  of  Wellincton  has 
failed  in  his  action  against  me  editor 
of  The  Flanders  Journal,  and  diat 
he  has  been  condemned  to  pay- the 
costs.  The  judgment  expresses  the 
grounds  on  which  it  has  been  pro- 
nounced;  which  are,  that  the  libel 
was  not  calculated  to  expose  die 
duke  to  the  consequences  of  a  cri- 
minal or  correctional  action,  or  to  < 
the  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  allegation  contained  in  the  • 
ardde  of  which  hb  grace  complain- 
ed, was,  that  in  consequence  of  his 
powerful  recommendations  a  per- 
son had  been  continued  in  the  go- 
vernment o£  a  French  colony,  be* 
cause  pf  bis  having  administered  the 
govemmentfor  the  interestsof  Great 
Britain. 

ITALY. 

Erttpiitm  of  Festtvkis.^^Atk  arti- 
cle from  Naples,  dated  July  90^  says 
The  present  eruptions  of  Vesu- 
(C)  viu. 
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irius  are  astcmisbing.  Copper,  iroiv 
alkaline  acid,  sulphur,  sulphuric 
jicid^  chalk,  azul  ammoniac,  form 
faltsihac  are: sometimes  in  a  mass, 
jm4  sometimes  divided.  It  is  ob<* 
served,  that  popper  js  very  much 
liMxed  with  volcanic  matter ;  qua- 
lities of  it  are  found  among  the  dif« 
ferent  kjnds  of  lava.  Vesuvius, 
which  since  t^e  ye«ur  181 3  has  been 
IPore  or  less  in  a  state  of  commo* 
iipn,  has  entirely  covered  its  former 
prater  wi^  a  thick  crust,  over  whic^ 
ihe  |iev  eruptions  have  thrown  %vfo 
little  naount^ins,  from  which  como 
tmokey  asb^s,  and  vitrified  #tones. 
The  ^arth  is  covered  with  bits  of 
tr;%nsparent  glass.  This  <;ros(  Is  so 
considerably  that,  if  it  b^  not  prppir 
ped  up,  the  sinking  of  the  inatter 
f ompcmDg  it  will  produce  ai^  effect 
like  tb|iit<S'  (he  eruption  which  topk. 
place  in  th«  time  of  Titus<" 

A  remarkable  rise  of  .the  Rhine 
took  place  on  the  night  of  the  27th 
ult. ;  by  whi<ch  |he  acyacent  country 
kas  been  to  ft  gn^  extent  tnun- 
4ate(^  and  the  prodpoe  of  the  har** 
Test  destroyed.  In  some  pbces  the 
river  has  entirely  4.e$er ted  tta  former 
bed. 

'  Tb^  pls^w  bas^  broken  out  at 
Algiers  and  other  points  of  the 
poast  of  Africa.  Mr.M*I>o9nel,the 
Pniiish  cppsi^  wbo  communicatef 
ibis  alarmmg  news,  adds^  that  ik^ 
dise^ue  w^  mtrodu^d  to  A^i^rs 
Jff  4  earavan  of  Mqqh  T^mnmg 
irom  Mi;^%  y^ho  aPierwaa?^^  pMh 
seeded  overland  m  JAwo^^  ; 

OCTOBER. 

Tl)e  original  diamo^nd  rii^  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  upon  which 
are  engraved  the  i^cqns  ot  &igland, 
,$cotl^,  au^  Ir^fuid^  quartered, 
(M)4  whickwaspreiduced  tnevidencf 
fit  thae  trial  of  th/e  uitGMtunateMary, 


asapix>of  of  her  mteorion  to  the 
crown  of  England,  was  in  the  pos* 
session  of  the  late  Mr.  Blachford, 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty^* 
at  the  time  of  bis  death.  The  bis* 
tory  of  this  fatal  ring  is  curious* 
It  descended  from  Mary. to  her 
gnmdson  Charles  I.  who  gave  it»oa 
the  sca£bld,  to  abp.  Juxon,  for  bis 
son  Charles  1 1,  who,  in  his  troubles^ 
pawned  it  in  Holland  for  3GQL 
where  it  was  bought  by  govemor 
Yale*  and  sold  at  nis  sale  Tor  390/. 
supposed  for  the  Pretender.  After** 
wards  it  came  into  possession  of  the 
earl  of  Ha,  duke  of  Argyle,  and 

Jrobably  from  him  to  the  faintly  oC 
(r.  Blachford  ;■  at  the  sale  of  whose 
effecu  it  was  said  to  have  been  pusr 
(based  for  the  prince  regent* 

NSW  CVSTOM^HOUSS. 

.  This  fine  building  rapidly  a<t« 
Truces  towards  com^etion.  In  its 
plan  and  execution,  utility  and  ser<* 
Tice  have  been  kept  in  view,  rather 
^^n  external  ornament  and  decora* 
tion.  The  southern,  or  vmter  front* 
however,  is  not  destitute  of  spleu* 
dour ;  but  it  is  calculated  to  s&Ike 
from  novelty  of  design  and  coknsa) 
proportions,  rather  dian  from  anf 
tasteful  or  elegant  display  of  ok^ 
dern  architecture.  The  long  joom, 
wUch  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
building,  is  c^  immense  proportions, 
beyond  any  thing  of  the  kmd  ever 
seea  in  anj  commercial  couittry  i 
and  the  fittings  up  are  approjpriate. 
It  is  lighted  by  nine  gigantic  win- 
dows, with  semi-drcum  heads  $ 
smd  in  the  centre  of  the  range,  ux^ 
der  th^se,  are  grouped  the  royal 
arms,  on  a  very  large  scale,  andex* 
ecuted  in  a  fine  style  in  Coade^s  ar-* 
lificial  stone.  Immediately  below, 
and  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  sQBtb* 
em  front,  is  the.  principal  entrance 
fnto  the  vaulted  story,  whicb  nmf 
under  the  wkole  edifice ;  it  is  semv> 
circular^  and  the  uppfr  compctt* 
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wtnt'^mphfB  a!Uig»escilfa>p  sMl, 
deeavHted  v^  theuniftl  avurine  at- 
trit>utef»  also  in  artificial  stone.  The 
iaytulecaQnoc  boast  ofmuohco- 
.IniBoardbplay.  On  each  «idt»  uter 

•  the  extronkies,  tbe^aeiind  and  th<rd 
-  aifkriiK  ape  decorated  with  a  nuige 

•  «f  stK  Ionic  colooins.  These,  w& 
the  dncenttoQs  ive  have  mentioned) 

'  c^aititiite  the-  entire  omaaMoaal 
yaau  ef  the  water  front.  The  /mkT 
^memhkt  ho«peter»  fMincipaUy  frdm 
ks  ceioMal  proportions,is  grand  wad 
imposing.    At  the  tame  tine  thi» 

.  cjSectis  rather  diminished  by^the  dis- 
play of  a  iirhiee  dial-plate  k  the 
t^entee  of  die  attic  storjr.    The  uti- 

•  lit|rt>fsa€h  an  index  is  ob¥ious»  bat 
the  kicatioa  is  eflMnentlf  tasteiest. 

,*— The  northem,  or  land  front, 
ivJNkb  leoka  into  Lower  Thattiet- 
ttreet,{s  neat,  hut  perfectly  umimap 
neiited.  The  numerous  windows 
derogate  from  the  appeanmceof  so- 
HditjT  and  strength.     , 

'  SL  This  mortiing  the  corning- 
•liotise'df  the  gonpowder  tivorks  he- 
ioBgini^  to  John  Hall,  esq.  at  Ore, 
near  iaversharii,  containing  about 
•twelve  barrels'of  powder,  pL&ff.  up 
With  a  dreadful  explosion,  which 
dMroyed  every  part  o£  the  bbilJ- 
ing.'  lluree  men  empby^  in  k 
Mt  the  time  were  HieraUj  blown  to 
"pieces* 

During  die  last  three  days 
-there  has  been  greater  ibmtle  asid 
more  gaiety  than  was  ever  recollect- 
ed by  any  individual  in  shb  town, 
in  conaeqUence  of  the  influx  of  vi- 
4itors  atfiraiated  Bt)m  aU  parts  of 
thetf  populous  districts  to  the  nMi<- 
•jsic  nnBBticfg  which  istriennially  held 
iiere  Ick  die  beneBt  of  the  funds  of 
4i»  general  liospital.  The  neceipts 
«t  dke  chnrdi  and  theatre  amounted 
to  7776L  ISt.  besides  the  amomit 
mctAad&r^ball.  Tobeadded 
c^idttsstihepeofitcttbooks;  maft. 
JBg  oh  ihd  /vHbale  npwanis  oSSQiOOt. 


'^MA  if  K)86£  nM'^kn  thelast 
ifastival.  '      ' 

.  7*  This  nightThomas  Hall,  aged 
ahoBt  seventy  years,  abd  ^rf 
Grant,  his  housekeeper,  of  about 
the  same  age,  who  had  many  years 
resided  by  themselves  ia  a  very 
lonely  cottage  in  Theddlediorpe, 
'  about  twelve  miles  from  Louth,  iu 
Lincolnshire,  were  murdered  by 
■  fotme  diabolical  monster  or  mon- 
sters in  hnaaao  diape,  who  entered 
by  a  breach  nauie  m  the  back  wall 
of  the  house,  for  the  crucfl  pur« 
pose.  The  bodies,  particular)^  that 
'  of  HaU,  were  dreautfidly  mangled, 
owmg,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
-  to  the  vigorous  defence  which  he 
made.  Money  and  notes  were  found 
scattered  ahont»  whence  it  is  sup- 
po^d  that  die  murderers  were  dis- 
feenrbed  before  diey  had  time  to  se- 
cure their  plunder. 

11.  The  coai^owncrs  of  the  rivers 
,Tyne  and  Wear,  {the  body  of  men 
most  c«xtensivaly  benefited  by  sir 
Humphry  Davy*s  safety  kOnps  for 
preventingexplosions  in  coal-mine^ 
iiave  shdwn  their  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  discovery  to  their 
uaiserests  and  those  of  humanity, 
by  pi>esebticg  sir  Humphry  with  a 
handsome  service  of  plate,  of  the 
valoe  of  nearly  9,000£  The  cere- 
moiiy  of  the  presentation  of  it  took 
place  this  day,  when  a  grand  dirmer 
was  given  to  sir  Hunq^ry  at  New- 
castle. ^ 
*  Aihong  the  improvements  going 
on  in  Exifter  is  the  repairing  of  th6 
cadiedral.  The  sonth-west  angle 
of  the  west  front,  butlc  by  bishop 
Gtandison  A.  D.  1933,  being  in  k 
ruinous  state,  has  been  rebuilt  by 
Mr.  J.  Kendall,  with  a  scrupulous 
attentkm  to  die  highly  decorative 
istyk  of  the  aurrounding  parts. 
Among  the  stacdes  restored  are 
these  of  Edward  HI.  Alfred  the 
<^eatt  &c.  supported  by  angels. 
(C2)         ^Lord 
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..    Lord  Balktbf  has  presented  a 

remarkably  fine-toned  bell  to  the 

'church  at  Aber  inCaraanronshire^ 

•  for  the  hnmane  purpose  of  being 

:  rung  during  the  recess  of  the  tide 

.  iu  foegy  weather,  to  enable  bewiU 

derea  travellers  to  direct  thdr  waj 

.over  d)e  Levan  Sands  to  the  shore ; 

I  which  will  prevent  similar  accidents 

to  that  which'  occurred  in  April 

.last,  when  ei^ht  unfortunate  per* 

sons  perkhed  m  the  wster* 

The   seventy-^iburth   Methodist 
.conference  assembled  lately  in  Car- 
.ver-stseet  chapel,  Sheffield.    The 
.foUowmg  is  the  list  of  preachers 
.and  members,  as  stated  in  confer- 
ence :-*IaGreat  Britain  193,670 ; 
,  Ireland,  21^1 ;  France,  and  other 
.paruof  £uro|le,  175;  Africa,  In^ 
.dia,.  and  New  South  Wales,  S41 ; 
.West  Indies,  20,288;  British  Amt- 
rica,  2,224* :  Total,  237,629 :— Tra^ 
fVelling  preachers  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  713;  missionaries,  103; 
in  all,  288,445:  Inerease^  14,000. 

At  the  late  assizes  for  Lanca- 
(ShkC)  WiUiam  Holden  and  three 
.men  named  Ashcroft,  the  father 
■and  two  sons,  were  tried  for  the 
^murder  of  the  two  female  servants 
of  Mr.  Littlewjood,  of  Pendlettm, 
.near  Manchester,  on  the  26th  of 
^pril.  They  were  all  found  guilty, 
ami  executed  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
•tember ;  but  persisted  in  asserting 
^eir  innocence  both  at  the  bar  and 
on  the  scaflFold. 

16*  A  special  commission  for  the 
.trial  of  certain  persons  charged  with 
iiigh  treason  was  this  day  openedat 
.Derby ;  of  which  our  limits  permit 
us  to  give  but  a  brief  account*  The 
number  of  prisoners  arraigned  was 
35.  The  trial  of  Jeremiah  Brand- 
xeth,  the  leader  of  the  rioters  (called 
the  Nottingham  captain),  occupied 
the  court  three  days,  when  a  verdict 
of  Guilty  was  returned.  William 
Turner  -and  Isaac  Ludhun  the  el« 


der,  were  severally  found  gaikr ; 
the  former  on  the  fifth  (^,  and  die 
latter  on  the  seventh.  The  trial  of 
George  Weightmafi,  a  yooth  of 
about  twentv-two  years  of  age^com- 
menoed  on  the  seventh  day;  andhe 
was  also  found  guilty,-  bat  the  jury 
strongly  recommended  him  to 
mercy*  A  proposition  was  then 
made  by  the  crown  solicitor  to  the 
agents  of  the  prisoners,  that  <<  mercy 
should  be  extended  to  sudi  as  re- 
mained to  be  tried,  on  condition  of 
their  withdrawing  their  |>lea  of  Not 
Gu'dty."  This  proposition  was  ac« 
cepted,  the  evidence  being  so  dear 
that  no  doubt  could  be  entertained 
of  their  conviction;  andonthefol- 
.  lowing  day  nineteen  of  the  prisoners 

J  viz.  T.  Bacon,  J.  Bacon,  S.  Hrntf, 
.Turner,  £•  Turner,  J.  Onioiw 
J.  Mickeswick,  German  Boston, 
J.  Oodber,  J.  Moone,  £•  Moone, 
G.  Swaine,  J.  Hill,  J.  Rawsoo,  G. 
Brassington,  W.  Handwicke^  W. 
Weightman,  A.  Johnson,  and  T. 
•Bettison)  pleaded  guilty.---On  their 
being  removed  from  the  bar,twclve 
others  (J.  Ludlamjnn*  S*Lndlam, 
W.  Ludlam,  R.  Turner,  J.  Weight- 
man  jun«,  J.  Weightman,  T. 
Weightman,  W.Adams,  J.  Wright, 
J.  Topham,  J.  Lensor,  and  J.  Sa- 
vage) were  brought  up  t  an  abs- 
tract of  the  indictment  was  read 
over  to  them,  and  the  attomey-jge- 
neral,  in  a  most  feeling  and  im» 
pressive  speech,  declined  tuSeiing 
evidence:  the  jury  consequently  re^* 
turned  a  verdict  oi  Not  Guilty. 

The  learned  judge  then  thus  ad- 
dressed the  prisoners:  <*  Yomig 
men,  I  hope  t&atyou  and  ev^  one 
erf*  you,  heard  every  word  that  was 
addr^ed  by  the  learned  attomy- 
ffeneral  to  the  jury.;  and  I  hope 
mat  it  has  made  its  due  impressioa. 
Let  me  beseedi  you  never  to  feigct 
the  danger  you  are  now  csctting; 
for  I  must  infionn  you,  that  u  toe 

pfoce* 
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prosecntkni  had  fyrocfeeded  against 
7009  I  have  papers  before  me  of 
your  examinations  before  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  and  from  them  I  know 
I  might  haT6  been  pronouncing  it^ 
sentence  of  death  upon  you^  i?  his 
mayesty's  attorney-general  had  cho- 
sen to  proceed*  To  his  compassion 
you  owe  your  liyes.  He  ha^  trust- 
ed that  you  were  misled  by  others^ 
and  he  flatters  himself  you  will  be 
recalled  to  a  good  course  of  life. 
Take  warning — ^go  home»  endea- 
vour to  lead  a  new  andlionest  life 
liere»  and  gain  a  happy  eterdty 
heraifter/' 

The  so^icitor-generalsaidy^^many 
cf  the  prisoners  had  been  appre- 
iiended  under  the  warrant  of  the 
coroner  who  sat  on  the  body  of  Mrs. 
Henworth's  servant,  a  verdict  pf 
Wilful  Murder  being  found  against 
tbem.  Such  verdict  having  ^1  the 
operative  force  of  an  indictment,  he 
beg^ied  to  announce  that  it  was  not 
bis  mtention  to. proceed  on  it."*— » 
The  prisoners  who  had  pleaded 
gmky  were  now  conducted  into 
court;  and  after  them  came  Brand- 
reth,  Isaac  Xudlam  the  elder,  Wil« 
liam  Turner,  and  George  Weight- 
man,  whose  approach  was  an-. 
poonced  by  the  clanking  of  their 
irons»  which  echoed  tlu-ough  the 
silent  hall  in  a  horrid  mannen— 
Mr.  Lowndes  addressed  BrandretH 
HI  the  form  usual  on  such  occasions; 
^Jeremiah  Brandreth,i  you  stand 
convicted  of  high  treason;  have 
you  any  thing  to  say  why  sentence 
of  death  sho^d  not  be  passed  oa 
youf'  Brandreth,  in  a  very  low 
tone,  addressed  a  few  words  to  theix: 
lordships,  in  which  he  expressed  a 
hoft  that  m0vy  would  be  shown  to 
him.*— W.  Turner  uttered  a  few 
words  to  the  same  eSectf  in  repij 
to  the  foregoing  questieni^i^Isaao 


Lodlam^said 


y  it  please  your 


Jordahips  to  sbov  mercyt  .  I  hopft 


your  lorddiips  will*  If  I  may,  b^ 
spared,  my  life  shall  hereafter  be  in 
such  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
God  and  man,  that  no  one  shall  re* 
pent  thoit  my  prayer  was  attended 
to.*^  While  speaking  he  was  greatly 
agitated.— George  Weightroan  said 
nothing.— -Several  of  those  who  bad 
pleaded  guilty  implored  their  :lord- 
ships  to  diow  mercy.  * 

This  ceremony  concluded,  the 
last  awful  business  of  the  day  com* 
menced,  and  the  chief  baron  then 
addressed  them : 

**  Prisoners  at  the  bar,  in  the  un^ 
happy  situation  in  which  you  now 
stand,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  pasa 
upon  you  the  sentence  of  the  law^ 
which  you  have  incurred  by  the  vio-i 
lation  of  the  laws  of  your  country. 
It  must  be  seme  consolation  to  you« 
however,  that  you  have  had  every 
assistance  and  every  advantage  that 
men  in  your  situation  could  hav^« 
You  have  been  defended  by  counsel 
of  your  own  selecuon,  who,  without 
any  interruption  from  any  quarter, 
used  every  exertion  in. your  favour, 
which  their  experience,  their  learn- 
ing, and  their  great  abilities,  sug- 
Sested  to  them.  I  am  speaking  of 
lose  among  you  who  pleaded  Not 
Gtitlty.  You  were  tried  by  several 
juries,  whose  respectability  was  un* 
dohbted.  During  the  whole  of  the 
investigation  on  this  most  important 
and  solemn  occasion,  every  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  every  side  of 
the  question  ;  and  yet  those  juries 
found  themselves  compelled,  by  the 
most  irresistible  evidence,  to  find 
you  guilty  of  high  treason.  Those 
of  you  who  were  not  tried  by  a  jurv, 
desired  to  have  the  liberty  of  with- 
drawing your  pleas.  You  know 
that  VQur  cases  had  been  decided 
by  the  verdicts  which  had  been 
given.  You  are,  therefore,  all  of 
YOU,  before  the  world,  guilty  of 
nigh  treason  which  the  indictment 
(C3)       charjsei 
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charges  agsrinst  yoii  iii€  ti^k&iJt 
oflnmce  kno^n  to  «ur  kw9.  Yoor 
ifisttrreetioiH  thsnk  €rod|  did  not 
fast  long ;  bnt  >i»i»nst  it  continued^ 
itwas  marked  with  violence>  atid 
wfeh  the  murder  «f  an  innocent 
ronng  man,  who  did  not  oflFer  theJ 
least  provocation.  That  conduct 
has  -shown  the  ferocity  of  your 
hearts.  Your  object  was,  to  wsd« 
through  the  blood  of  your  country- 
men;  to  extineruish  the  law  an<^ 
€Oii9tftHtion  iff  the  country  ;  and  to 
substitute  foi'  the  Kberty  of  your 
fe)k>w  subjects,  anarchy  and  the 
most  complete  ruin.  Gcnl^be  praiw 
•d !  your  purpose  failed— It  is  not 
iliv  intention  to  dwell  on  this  dread-> 
fal  picture ;  btK  I  may  be  allowed 
to  express  my  sincere  hopes,  and^ 
sincere  wishes,  that  the  example 
%hteh  you  will  femish  on  this  im- 
^rtant  day^  may  dete^  others  from- 
Tteldtng  to  the  wild  and  frantic  de-> 
ksions  of  rapacious  spirits  y  and 
Warn  others,  if  such  others  tfaerer' 
Ve,  from  being  made  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  hellish  agitators^ 
Let  me-  beseech  you,,  to  weigh  well 
yOQf  condition ;  your  lives  have  be>* 
conie  forfeited  to  the  violated  hwsi 
of  your  cofintryrf  Make  the  most 
e(  the  small  por^on  of  that  life 
whidi  is  left,  and  endeavour  to 
inftke  some  compensation  to  society* 
By  repentance.  May  your  example 
serve  Co  teaoh  that  great  lessonf 
that  Mr.  Goodwin  read  to  you« 
You  did  go  with  halters  round  your 
necks ;  and  the  laws,  thank  God, 
Are  too  strong  for  you  f  I  eannoc 
trust  myself  to  say  more;  [Here 
his  lordship  was  deeply  afFectedJ 
but  must  pass  upon  you  the  awfii> 
sentence  of  the  law :  *#h?ch  is,  that 
pm  and  each  of  you  be  taben  hence 
to  the  gaol  whence- you  cam#,  IVom 
whence  you  must  be  drawn  on  a 
hurdle  to  the  phice  of  execution, 
smd  be  tltence  severally  hungtd  i>f 


file-  iMfebsnta  you  aw  dieadf  ycmi 
head&imisS  men  be  severedl  from 
yosr  bodies^  which  tfreto  W  dftvWed 
ifitO'  fettr  •quarters,'  aMi  t(»  be  ai  hb 
majesty's  disposal.*' 

The  greater  part  of  the  unhappy 
men  seemed  most  deeply  aflfected 
by  this  solenm  address )  but  BraiKk 
reth  rsmained  unmoved.  They 
were  taken  from  the  bar,  and  con- 
veyed back  to  the  gaol,^^ther  they 
were  feUowed  by  se?eMi>  idioosands 
of  persons. 

«>RaiS€B. 

The  trid  of  the  persons  charged 
with  being  concerned  in  the  conspi^ 
racy  of  the  Black  Pin-  has  termi- 
nated, and  the  whole  wefe  acquit-) 
ted*  From  the  oiith  whkiv  the  pinw 
ties  took,  the  plot  would  seenr  to 
have  been*di#eeted  against  the  allied 
troops  1  but  this  is  said  to  have  been 
meray  a  cover  for  the  mi  deagnof 
the  ringleaders,  which  wastesabvefc 
die  government  bf  Lotus  XVIII. 
The  full  extent  of  the  fAot  was  da^ 
dosed  by  Monmer/  who  was  last 
yeai-  seiitenced  to  death  fet-  pleHui 
ning  the  eaptttte  of  VinceMieBy  fer 
the  purpose  ofiirming'froHi  tbejtr* 
senad  there  k  body  ef  900  er  T9fk 
men, '  who  were  to  march  ^ffnuc 
Piarfs.  Monnier  sa¥«id  his  Iwfe  \^ 
maiking'  the  diveoveries  whitk  led 
tothe  prosecutievi  ol»tbe  parftlevacwr 
ined.  Gofftremovim,'  im  efficev  cv 
davalryi  who  was  arrested  <npcifi  hi» 
ilttfefmatfdnf  was  admitted  as  isw%c- 
itossfoi^fheprcisecntioit.*  Thepsrw 
fii»  who  were  privy  to  die  plor  had 
each  a  large  pin  with  a  black  hesufr 
given  to  than,  by  whidi  they  co»ikt 
^cognise  .each  other* 

An  interest  is  nattitally  Ml-  in 
this  eountry  f»  all  that  conteiM'^be 
Prtjtestants  of  Frdftee*  ■  Aituidta^^i 
to  a  decision  of  the  court  ^if^Caasa^ 
tiofi,  to  which  Louise  Madiere, 
^erre  Junt,  and  Jean  Ch«l>tt)ik  liHbd 
^ffmiitd  Mgtim  n  s^meneK^f  the 
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dit  Sdd  of  Mfy  it  ftppeArs  tliat> 
flOtwithiUindtng  th«  charts,  French 
ProtMamsam  liable  to  peiAhie^ 
ibmot  d^coratmg  the  fronts  <jf  their 
iMdences  in  honour  of  the  feititral^ 
«f  the  Catholic  church.  Three  of 
tb«c  pemiasion  have  actdflllf  been 
fined  in  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
Md  ifty  francs^  for  not  acting  in 
oppositton  to  theiir  i«lif(}oiie  o^i« 
flions  daring  -the  tecttilfile  de  Dieu. 
•  TheMonitearconCahisaroyale^r- 
donnance,  for  placing  lithograpbi<5 
prbting  (engraving  on  stone)  nnde^ 
the  came  restrtctioiit  as  prinih^  iff 
grfteml. 

lVBTHiaLilttl>9« 

SoeieitM  have  been  instifated  itf 
geveral  unms  of  the  Netherlands 
for  the  encounagement  of  domestic 
maliufkcttires^  in  GOfiseqtiente  of 
the  distiettes  of  the  manulacturers. 
pat^sfttA. 

A^  monmnent  of  cast-trofi  h  etecX* 
ing  in  Silesia,  to  commenaomte  the 
deliverance  of  that  coontf  y  from  the 
armies  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Katzbach.  Princo  Ati« 
gostns  of  Prussia,  marahal  Blu- 
cher,  &c.  were  present  at  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  column. 

Much  political  discotitent  appeal^ 
ISO  be  growing  up  hi  Berlin  and 
otfiev  parts  of  Prussia;  sockKiet 
are  Aiming  in  various  Cities^  with 
n  view  of  procuring  a  conttitmion 
ifeandedon  principlesof  liberty,  as 
^lomiied  them  when  the  country 
vrai  effecting  ite  ddiverance  from 
Frvnctt. 

'  'The  arrest  of  eolond  Maaseif- 
%tteh  likewise  catiMs  a  gf«at  sensa- 
ti«M.  Miustebachf  «  Prusiian  of« 
Ifteerr  and  a  ebsmt^on  for  populav 
,  thueatenidg  to  publish  some 
;.oihiHve  tcr  the  ecpurt^  was  ^ 
seized  at  Fraokfort  (a  free 
mil  Mitral  diy),  whette  he  had 


sotier  to   the  firrtteJt  of  CttStjrtn.^ 
"thif  king  of  Prui^a  ha^,  however,  ' 
restored  the  coloners  h^lf  pay  unu 
til  the  decision  of  hfs  cause. 

Thfe  dispositions  of  the  people  of 
Berlin^  in  fairour  of  a  free  govertW 
mient'  Were  recently  eVmced  in  the 
most  marked  manner,  by  publior 
honours  which  they  paid  to  a  Mf4 
Arndt  Upon  thedccasion  of  his  mar-> 
riage.  Mr.  Arndt  is  ttie  author  of 
a  nen/ber  of  patriotic  songs,  that 
insfiired  the  Germans  with  that  «n<k 
thuiia^m  which  liberated  them  front 
a  foreign- yoke.  The  prince  royal 
of  Prussia  has,  h  is  understood,  e^ 
poused  the  caus6  of'  the  popular 
p^Tlf  t  and  hence  he  has  recently 
received  a^  mteresting  and  most  ai* 
ftictionate  reception  m>m  the  ixihai 
bitants  of  the  Rhenish  |>tt>vinceSk 
Some  differences  between  him  and 
his  royal  Ik^c/r  are  spokhi  of,  wfaicll 
however  have  been  settled. 

RVSSIil. 

Th^  atqisisitions  of  Rdssia  during 
t^  hst  mty  years  if  is  quite  sta^ 
tiing  merely  to  enumerate*  On  die 
souSi,  she  has  possessed  hersdf  of 
the  whole  of  Lttde>  Tartary  and  th6 
Crimea;  and,  pushing  her  frontier 
even  to  the  banks  of  die  Danube, 
^  extendi  hiJr  ittfluencestiirftnrthet 
over  the  Vaivodes  of  Walachhi  and 
Moldavia^  abtolilcely  besieging  the 
feeble  remains  of  the  Turkish  em- 
jrire.  On  the  west,  the  empress 
Catherine  and  her  grandson  hav^ 
acquired  die  greatest  part  of  Pol 
land;  and  their  frontier  comes  it 
contact  not  only  with  Hungary  and 
Fhiseia,  bttt  With  Oermany  itself» 
'towhkh  country  the  Russians  havie 
now  become  close  neighbours  ; 
whOe  ki  the  north  the  acquisition  of 
Fhiland  and  the  islands  of  the  Bau- 
ticenablefdieetnperof  Alexander  to* 
dictate  to  Sweden.  These,  it  must  be 
owned,  are  formidable  accessions  of 
power,  whteh  render  Runhi  nustrea 

(c  *)        oi 
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,  of  the  ii6rth  as  well  as  east  of  Eu- 
rope»  and  lay  open  die  south  and 
west  to  her  enterprises. 

SWEDEN. 

The  Swedish  government  seems 
to  have  a  very  tender  care  of  the  so- 
briety of  its  subjects.  At  the  end 
of  the  present  year  the  use  of  Cbam- 
pagncy  Burgundy*  Cape,  Tokay, 
fordgn  liqueurs,  and  beer,  is  to  be 
discontinued.  These  are  undonbt- 
edly  luxuries;  but  what  sute  of  so* 
ciety  must  that  be,  in  which  the  mo- 
narch considers  it  expedient  to  pro* 
hibit  the  use  of  every  thing,  save  that 
which  mere  animal  life  requires  i 

TURKEY. 

The  fortress  of  Parga,  situate  on 
the  opposite  coast  to  the  Ionian  isles, 
and  which  had  been  for  a  consider- 
able time  occupied  by  British  troops, 
was  some  time  since  ceded  by  this 
government  to  the  Turks,  contrary 
to  the  Wishes  and  earnest  entreaties 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  the  ut- 
most abhorrence  of  the  power  to 
which  they  were  to  be  delivered, 
and  who  urged  that  it  would,  be 
most  unjust  to  surrender  the  unfor- 
tunate mhabitants  of  Parga  (after 
they  had  been  promised  the  protec* 
tion  of  Britain)  to  a  power  under 
whose  auspices  they  would  be  con- 
demned to  suffer  every  species  of 
misery.  It  appears  now,  mat  there 
was  a  clause  in  the  treaty,  provid* 
ing  that  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
.did  not  choose  to  remain,  should 
.have  the  liberty  of  departing,  and 
disposing  of  their  property,  and  that 
they  should  receive  indemnities  for 
the  losses  they  thus  sustained.  So 
many  of  the  inhabitapts  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  this  proviso, 
in  order  to  escape  the  blessings  of 
Turkish  domination,  that  it  was 
found  that  the  indemnities  to  be 
paid  to  them  would  amount  to  up- 
wards of  20,000,000  piastres  (an- 
other  account  says .  SOfiOOfiOO). 


Thh  the  Ottoman 
thought  too  dear  a  purchase ;  and 
the  question  as  to  the  possession  of 
Parga  is  to  be  the  subject  of  aa* 
other  negotiation.  One  statement 
adds,  that  four  English  officers  had 
been  sent  to.  Parga,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  inhabitants  in  d^ 
fending  themselves  from  any  ati- 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  to 
take  the  place  by  a  cw^^-indb. 

AMERICA. 

Christophe,  thechieftainof  Hayti» 
is  providing  for  the  future  civilixa* 
tion  and  moral  improvement  of  bis 
^untry.  He  has  appropriated  an 
immense  sum  to  the  building  •and 
endowing  a  college,  in  which  pro- 
fessors or  every  branch  of  learning 
and  science  are  to  be  establishedt 
and  liberally  rewarded.  It  is  no 
small  advantage  to  Eneland,  that 
they  will  be  nearly  all  chosen,  from 
this  countrv. .  In  the  establishment 
of  this  college,  as  well  as  in  some 
other  matters,  Christophe,  we  un- 
derstand, has  had  the  good  sense  to 
solicit  the  advice  of  Air.  Wilber* 
force, 

NOVEMBER. 

5.  A  disturbance  took  place  at 
Brighton,  in  consequence  of  a  ta- 
muftuous  crowd  pf  persons  having 
assembled  to  celebraie  the  anaiver* 
sary  of  Ganpowdertxeason,  Inorder 
to  prevent  disturbance,  (he  higli 
constable  assembled  his  officers, 
who  were  stationed  on  the  Steyne» 
where  more  than  two  hundred  per- 
sons had  collected,  having  widi 
them  great  quantities  of  fire-workt, 
a  pit^-barrel,  and  odier  combne- 
tible  materials,  intending  toset  them 
>on  fire.  In  consequence  of  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  peace  offi- 
cers to  seize  these  materials,  a  ge- 
•  neral  riot  took  place,  and  theofficers 
were  unable  to  disj:«Brse  the  mob, 
.many  .of  them  .being.woQad«d  with 
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Stones  floi^  at  tbem  hj  persons  m 
liie  crowd  s  ,and  the  house  of  one  of 
those  who  were  struck,  William 
WiUiamsy  was  atucked,  his  win« 
dows  being  broken.  Tlie  constat 
Ues»  being  unable  to  repress  the 
disturbance^  were  obliged  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  militar79  and 
to  apply  to  the  magistrates.  About 
half-past  nine  the  magistrate  read 
the  not  act,  and  while  reading  it  a 
stone  was  fluns  at  him,  and  went 
close  to  his  head;  and  another 
struck  the  high  constable.  A  short 
time  after,  the  military,  being  sta^ 
tioned  on  the  Steyne,  were  attacked 
with  stones;  and  in  advancing  upon 
the  mob,  a  man  nanoed  l%omas 
Rowles  was  killed  in  the  confusion 
by  one  of  the  soldiers  named  Whitew 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case^  a  coroner's  jury  returned  a 
▼erdict  of  Wilful  Murder  against 
the  constable  Williams  and  the  sol- 
dier. The  men  have  been  admitted 
to  bail,  having  given  security  for 
their  appearance  at  the  assizes. 

IS.  Two  inhuman  nwrders  were 
committed  at  Godalming,  on  the 
bodies  of  Mr*  Chennel,  shoe-maker, 
and  his  house-keeper.  They  were 
both  found  covered  with  blood, 
thdr  skulls  fractured,  and  the  head 
of  the  poor  man  nearly  severed 
from  his  body.  A  son  of  Mr. 
Chennel  was  apprehended,on  suspi- 
cion; as  also  a  labourer  in  the  em« 
ploy  of  Mr.  C. 

The  bridge  over  the  Irwell,  com- 
municating between  Salfprdi  and 
Strangeways,  is  now  completed. 
It  is  an  elenndy  neat  structure  of 
cast  iron,  ofone  arch  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  span,  and  may  de- 
servedly be  considered  as  a  proof  of 
the  decided  superiority  of  cast-iron 
bridges^  in  the  essential  points  of 
ceconomy  and  facility  of  execution, 
the  abutnoents.  and  bridge  having 
been^conopleie^  in  the  Tihort      ' 


of  dght  months ;  and  with  a  slight* 
ness  of  scaffolding,  and  limited  num- 
ber of  workmen,  truly  astonishing; 
as,  after  the  completion  of  the  abut- 
ments, not  more  than  from  six  to 
ten  men  were  employed  to  fix  the 
scaffbldi^  and  complete  the  iron* 
work.  Tne  erection  of  this  bridge 
was  contracted  for  by  the  Cou« 
brook  Dale  company. 

Two  trials  which  took  place  at 
the  kte  assizes  for  Staffordshire 
have  excited  a  more  than  ordinary 
sensation.  The  one  was  that  of  two 
soldiers,  John  Hall  and  Patrick  Mor- 
rison, who,  in  a  drunken  frolic, 
took  a  shilling  from  a  labourer 
named  Read,  who,  at  the  instiga* 
tion  of  •  George  Roberts,  keeper 
of  the  prison  at  Wolverhampton* 
founded  upon  this  circumstance  a 
charge  of  highway  robber}*.  The 
men  were  convicted,  and  left  for 
execution.  The  real  facu  of  their 
case  having,  however,  been  made 
known  to  some  benevolent  charac« 
ters  at  Wolverhampton,  a  respite^ 
and  subsequendy  a  free  psu-don^ 
was  obtained  for  the  soldiers. 

The  second  case  was  that  of 
AbrahamThomton,ofCastleBrom- 
wich,  who  was  tried  for  rape  and 
murder  conmiitted  on  the  body  of 
Mary  Ashford,  a  young  woman, 
whose  fate  has  excited  me  deepest 
horror  and  sympathy.  In  spite  of  * 
very  strong  circumstantial  evidence, 
Thornton  was  acquitted ;  but  the 
verdict  was  by  no  means  satisfac* 
tory  to  the  county ;  indeed,  we 
may  say,  to  the  country  at  large  ; 
and  in  consequence  the  nearest  of 
kin  to  the  unfortunate  girl  obtain^ 
a  writ  of  appeal,  uponi^ich  Thorn- 
ton was  again  taken  into  custody, 
to  undergo  another  trial,  which,  by 
the  ancient  law  of  England,  the 
next  heir  of  the  murder^  person  ts 
entided  to  institute.— The  plea  of 
Thornton  was  received  in  the  court 
'  *       '•  of 
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of  King**  Bench,  Nov.  17,  Mthtrt 
an  immense  crowd  was  attncted  bj 
the  novelty  and  peculiar  clrcnm- 
stances  of  the  case.  The  record,* 
stating  that  he  was  ap^led  fbr  die 
murder,  and  containing  an  exact 
copy  of  the  indictment,  was  read* 
iy  Mr.  Le  Blanc,  clerk  in  the  crt)wn- 
office,  who  Concluded  by  ssryittg, 
*<  Are  you  guiky,  or  not  guilty,  of 
die  said  murder  whereof  you  stani 
ib  appealed  ?"  Mr.  Readfer,  one  tif 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  ptit 
into  the  piisoher^s  nand'a  paper 
from  which  he  read,  •♦  Not  gniky 
— a*d  I  am  ready  to  defend  ihei 
«ame  with  mt-body.**  Mr.  Reader 
B^d  likewise  hatfded  a  pair  6f  gloves 
lb  the  pT^soner,  one  of  which  ne  put 
on,  and  the  other,  in  pursuance  of 
f!he  old  form,  he  threw  down  fbr 
the  appellant  to  take  tip.  It  was 
iot  taken  up  5  and  Mr.  Reader 
itooved  that  It  should  be  kept  in  the 
iustody  of  the  officer  of  the  court, 
Mr.  Ashf(M-d,  the  ^^ppdlant,  was 
then  formally  callea  Jmo  court  j 
ftnd  My,  Clarke,  his  counsel,  said, 
<<  I  mu'st  confess  1  am  surprised  that 
the  charge  against  the  prisoner 
should  be  put  to  issue  in  this  way. 
The  trial  by  battle  is  an  ob«)lete 
ptsLctice  which  h^as  long  since  been 
cmt  of  use ;  and  it  Would  appear  to 
ine  extt-aorcjiiiary  indeed,  if  the  peri 
son  who  has"  murdered  the  sister, 
ihould,  as  the  lawestists  in  these  en- 
lightened times,  be  allowed  to  prove 
m  hmpcence  by  killing  the  brother 
f-^r  di  least  by  an  attempt  to'  dd 
.10.  It  will  be  for  th^  court  to  de- 
terfnine,  under  all  the  circom- 
stancc^s,  whether  they  will  permit 
il  battle  to  be  waged  in  this  case  or 
tot.  The  conrc  Will,  no  dbubtjj 
look  Co  the  person  of  dre  appellant, 
k^St  ^eing  tnat  h'e  Is  weak  of  body; 
few  in  years,  and  in  other  qualities 
by  no  ineans  capable  of  combating 


will,  perhipi^'  Aot  permit  the  issuC 
tt> bi?pttt  ttpon  penioiial  eontest'* 
Mr.  Readertnggf^stedthat  the  only 
course  of  proceeding -^idi  his 
learned  friend  coitld  take  was  to  put 
in  a  couoteKptea ;  and  Mr.Claikr, 
on  thedttestian  being  pwttohtmbr 
]ord£uenhor6ugh,  humbly  moved, 
on  the  part  of  the  appellant,  that 
he  migm  hate  time  to  plead.  The 
i^qtiest  was  acceded  to,  and  Satm'^ 
day,  Nov.  %,*  appointed  to^pot  in 
the  counterplear ;  on  which  day  the 
parties  •  appearing  in  court,  the 
cocfnter-plea  was  read,  stating  that 
Thornton  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
to  wage  battle-  m  thtr  appeal,  be- 
cause there  were,  and  still  are,  vio^ 
lent  and  'strong'  presmnpttons  and 
proofs;  that  he  was  and  ts  gtiilty  of 
the  felony  and  msrder  so  charged 
against  him.  [The  eircitmstances 
or  the  case  were  tfien  stated.]  Mr. 
Reader,  considering -diattbe  case 
could  not  come  to  issue  in  die  pre^ 
sent  teirm,  applied  to  the  court  for 
time  until  the  second  day  of  nert 
term  $  and  added,  that  it  niight  be 
necessary  for  him  to  have  the  reconl 
of  the  acqifittal  on  theindietttientt 
because-  a  great  part  of  what  die 
court  bad  heard  (*«  my  learned 
ffiend,'*  ■  Mr»'  Resder  'Obscivedi 
**says  all")-*he'Wonld  not  say  aB, 
but  a  great  part,  infinitely'  the 
greater,  did  tmdonbiedly  appear  at 
tiie  triftl.^iA^Tiitte  wsB  gtveit  sis  re4 
quired. 


We  sit  down  to  a  paMM^"  i 
beatt^^rending  t3tsk-(>^t<r  itcnvd  that 
banftitab!e*evem  which Itaf  ^StMi 
sorrow  throng]  rotvt  the'i^boiie*king* 
domr.  <>ir  Moved  mineetir  jsna 
more  f  Sfatfbas  beeirnlatchc^nMi 
tis  '91  the* very  lucuiieiit'  whw  W 
wfeiv  'CongratiihuilijBf  bttrsefwi  ^ 
her  preserfation  '  from  *  nbUMDent 
peril.   ABAehoprs  of  private  iod 

foUp^lKiffteeiii  wliidi  raMl  <» 
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her  tfcv  tmve  sttddmly  vtoislted. 
The  lessoffi  i»^wM  f  Yewrthv  aoftd 
faehkh»  and  innoccncev  and  cheer* 
6xlne999--^he  pttfsfect  of  a  cKJwn^ 
smd  the  sltll  dearer  prospect  of  long 
yearir  of  eennolMal  felieky,— «liave 
passed  away  like  a  sliadow ;  and  of 
tier«  who  but  a  few  day»  a^  wal 
the  pride  and  hone  of  ihe  first  na- 
tion ifithewoirldj  nothinr  no««^  re* 
n^fks-M  ear&i  but  a  «(d  reftieid^ 
Inrsrnee  'aAd'  a  bitter  regret ! 

The  6i^eiiE  was  thns  ctBci^lj  m^ 
flounced  m  «  London  O^etti^  t/t^ 
traordtnary-: 

«•  'Whiieban,  N0r»  d^^Her  ror^ 
Jifghne'sfffhe  prineei^Chatkitte  Atf- 
gustai*  cbMi^hter  of  hk  foyal  'hight- 
nisi  dief  pnncse  regent^  ami  eodsort 
<if  hts*  *  Mi'ene  bighnesv  the  pi4neii 
£eop6ld  o§  SMt-CSobourg,  Was  de- 
Imvedof  «  ^tHl^bom  malc^  ebild^  at 
nine-o^skeklast  n«^»  and  ahOot 
htil^^pt^tvfei¥e  her  ro^  h^ghneM 
was  seked  with  grt^t  difficulty  of 
bie^thingj  restleMness)  and  exhaiK^ 
ti<Hl,  which  aiarmiilg'  sjmpwtus  in^- 
creaiM  fStt  half-^aA  twt>  ci'eloek 
^is'iiiemiligyWhen  het  ttjyal  high- 
1M68  expired)  to  the  inexpre^ible 
grief  of^is  lOyal  highness  the  prince 
regent,  df  her  ilIiisrrion»  (5onsoft 
the  priaee  Leopold^  atfd  of  idJt  the 
i«)ral  fiiffR)f /* 

Al  e^ery  circumstance  and  com* 
rfmnteadon:  contieeted  wMi  thtif  iftb^ 
jeet  of  profound  and  ttnirersal  soiv 
rt)w**- 

*'TlivnMMMMthtttie«ia#tiMalr«gvMr/* 
nil»t  earry  to  the  bosoms  of  om* 
ttodovs  geirtrine  iMevesty-  we  seleet 
ft  ttffery  of  jMinkidary  which  ha¥e 
tfaftsfipbe;^ 

On  Hatkitif  'm^etA^y  or  ahoM 
thgee-  on-  Tnesday  morning,  her 
toytal  highntes^wM  taketriU,  and  ^. 
pressiv  were  sent  off  to  the  gfeat 
ra^Biv  tu  vLdvCf  xiic  arcnoisnop^  or 

CjintirtHa^r  oikI  t)^  Udiep  of  l«ott^ 


den,  desiring  their  immediate  at- 
tendante.  Earl  Bathnrst,  lord  Sidi 
motfCh,  the  lord  chancellor,-  Mf. 
Vantittart,  together  with  the  arch* 
bishop  and  bishop,  immediately  at^ 
tended.  Dr.  Baillteand  sir  R.  Croft 
were  the  medical  attendants.  Da^ 
ririg  the  whole  of  Tuesday  the  la*. 
boor  advanced  slowly,  but  wkhout 
the  kafst  appearance  of  danger. 
The  princess  Charlotte  sh6wed  un* 
cottkmon  fifttmesi  and  the  utmost 
resignation.  Towards  evenings  as 
the  labemr  stHl  lingered,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  send  for  Dr. 
Shtks,  who  artived  in  the  middle  of 
the  n^ht.  Nothing  could  be  goin^ 
on  better^  though  too  slowly  ;  and 
the  excellent  constitution  of  d^ 
princess  gave  every  assurance  that 
she  wouM  not  be  too  much  ex- 
hausted by  the  delay.  The  prince 
lieopold  was  incessant  in  his  at  tem^ 
ance^  and  ito  cotmtenance  couM 
more  deeply  ejcpress  the  anxiety"  he 
felt.  Oneeortwiee  he  exclahned 
te  the  noedital  attendants,  **  that 
die  unnftpMng;  patient  endurance 
of  the  princess^  whilst  it  gave  him 
comfort,  communicated  a£o  a  deep 
afflctioU  at  her  sufierings  bemg  sb 
leng^ened.^--^Ahotn:  six  c^dod^ 
on  w ednesday  the  labour  adr<mce4 
more  rapidly,  no  appiehemioiis 
were  entertained  of  any  fatal  resuk 
->^and  the  child  was  ascertained  t6 
be  stttl  lirihg..  At  nine  o'clock  het 
itryal  highness  was  delftered  of  a 
male  dnld,but  stiU^bom.  Through^, 
oat  &e  whole  of  this  long  and  pahl«- 
fal  lab<mr,.her  royal  highness  evin. 
ced  the  greatest  firmness,  and  re. 
ceived  the  comnranicadon  of  th^ 
child  bemg  dead^bom  with  touch 
resignation,  expressing  her  entHt 
submission  to  the  wilier  IVcrvidence. 
Pif  nee  Leopold  exclaimed  to  die 
medical  aiteudauts,  as  soon  as  die 
mldligettee  was-  ^oimmmscated  to 

him 
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liini-*^'  Thank  God !  thank  God  { 
the  princess  is  safe/^  The  princess 
was  composed  after  her  delivery, 
andy  though  of  course  mach  ez- 
haustedy  every  hope  was  ent^tained 
of  her  doing  well.  This  pleasing 
intelligence  being  communicated  to 
the  great  officers  of  state*  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury^  and  the 
bishop  of  London,  they  left  Clare- 
xnont  about  eleven  o'clock.  The 
prince  Leopold,  sir  Richard  Croft, 
Dri  Baillie,  and  Dr.  Sims,  retired, 
the  prince  to  the  room  adjoining 
that  of  the  princess ;  it  was  then 
twelve  o'clock,  and  it  was  consider- 
ed by  the  medical  gentlemen  that 
she  wanted  no  more  assistance  than 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  the  nurse,  could  ren- 
der, and  that  during  the  remainder 
of  the  night  she  should  be  kept  as 
quiet  and  composed  as  possible*  A 
little  after  twelve  the  nurse  thought 
it  her  duty  to  call  the  prince  and 
the  medical  g^endemen,  who  lost  no 
time  in  repairing  to  the  princesses 
bed-room:  a  change  was  observed 
in  her  royal  highness-^her  quiet 
kft  her-— she  became  restless,  and 
uneasy — and  the  medical  attend- 
ants felt  alarmed*  Expresses  wer^ 
sent  off  to  the  officers  of  state, 
stating  the  chanee  that  had  taken 
i)lace«— From  hsuf-past  twelve,restr 
lessness  and  convulsion  increased, 
till  nature  and  life  were  exhausted. 
Her  royal  highness  continued  half 
an  hour,  from  a  little  before  two 
tiU  near  half.past,  from  the  time  of 
her  being  taken  dangerously  ill^ 
without  speaking  $  but  she  appeared 
perfecdy  composed,  and  sensible 
that  her  dissolution  was  approach^ 
ing.  Her  resignation  was  very  apk 
parent*  About  five  minutes  before 
11^  death,  she  said  to  the  medical 
attendants,  **  Is  there  any  danger  ?" 


They  replied,  by  requesting  her 
royal  highness  to  compNose  herself* 
She  breathed  a  gentle  sigh,  and  ex- 
pired. The  prince  Leopold  re- 
mained by  the  bed-side  the  whole 
time,  end^vouring,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  disguise  from  his  suffer* 
mg  consort  the  grief  and  agony  he 
felt  at  the  unexpected  turn  that  had 
taken  place*  tier  royal  highness, 
it  is  said,  scarcely  ever  moved  her 
eyes  from  the  face  of  her  bebved 
consort  (extending  her  hand  fre- 
quently to  meet  his) — that  £u%  had 
been  her  delight  in  health,  and 
stren^,  and  joy;  and  it  beamed 
consolation  and  support  on  the  aw- 
ful verge  of  a  purer  existence ! 

The  blow  has  come  upon  all  with 
an  unexpected  and  astounding  fbroe. 
We  cannot  easily  put  our  griefs  ia 
order,  or  weigh  one  cause  of  affiic^ 
tion  against  another.  We  know  not 
with  whom  most  to  sympathise, 
whether  with  those  whose  sorrows 
rest  on  public  aroa  private  grounds: 
the  former '  we  can  more  fully,  par- 
ticipate, the  latter  we  can  more  dir 
standy  respect*.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
enter  into  the  afflictions  of  the  so- 
vereign and  the  father*  If  there 
be  one  trait  which  is  more  marked 
than  another  in^the  character  of  the 
prince  regent,  it  is  his  affection  for 
all  the  members  of  his  family;  and 
if  there  was  one  individual  in  whom 
that  affecdon  was  move  intensely 
centred  than  another,  it  was  his 
beloved  and  only  daughter.  Words 
would  be  vain  to  paint  the  feelinfi< 
with  which,  after  having  hasteneof 
on  the  wines  of  anxiety  to  learn  the 
result  of  the  princess's  pregnancyi 
and  having  experienced  a  mt  <li^ 
appointment  in  the  loss  of  her  o& 
spring,  his  royal  highness  mtut 
have  received  the  shock  of  her 


*  The  prince  re^^ent  bad  been  for  irvecal  days  at  flvdboriM-hslli&MbOE. 
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death.   In  this  ssid  picture  we  must 
draw  a  vesl  over  the  countenance  of 
the  royal  parent.    We  are,  how- 
ever^ happy  to  state,  that  amidst 
the  depth  of  the  most  acute  sorrow, 
his  royal  highness  was  able  to  main- 
taun    a    degree  of  self-command, 
which  was  admirably  suited  to  the 
mdancholy  duties  of  his  station. 
He  gave  a  long  audience  to  viscount 
3idmottth  on  the  subject  of  the  ar- 
rangements requisite  for  the  sad  oc- 
xasion  ;  and  he  wrote,  with  his  own 
handr  a  letter  of  the  most  consola- 
tory kindness  to  his  afflicted  son-in- 
law,  inviting  him  to  leave  the  dread- 
ful scene  of  his  distress,  and  take 
his  abode  at  Carlton-house — ^an  act 
of  royal  and   afilecting  courtesy, 
which,  however,  the  prince  Leo- 
pold could  not  be  induced  to  ac- 
cept*    The   letter   expressed   the 
deepest  sense  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  serene  highness  had  invariably 
conducted  himself  to  the  dear  de- 
parted princess,  and  which  insured 
to  him  the  blessbgs  and  a£fection  of 
her  father,  and  the  adnuration  and 
respect  of  the  nation.    Doubtless, 
if  the  pure  spirit  of  her  whom  we 
lament  could  contemplate  such  sen- 
timents uniting  those  whom  she 
most  loved  on  earth,  it  must  afford 
her  a  celestial  gratification.    They 
do  eaual  honour  to  the  feelings  of 
him  m>m  whom  theyproceede^and 
of  him  to  whom  they  were  address- 
ed.   The  regent  spoke  not  only  as 
a  father,  but  as  an  Englishman ; 
and  the  nation  will  goheartily  along 
with  him.  in  gratitude  to  the  man, 
whose  perseveririg  attentions  soften- 
ed agony,  and  smoothed  even  the 
bed  of  deaths  to  our  amiable  and 
lamented  princess. 

Of  prince  Leopold  there  is  but 
one  voice  and  one  feeling.  He  had 
lonJB^  sbce  obtained  genisral  esteem 
and  respect  by  his  domestic  con« 
duct ;  he  has  now  endeared  himself 


to  the  whole  country  by  the  tender- 
ness and  warmth  of  aflfection  which 
he  exhibited  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  last  a^itatin^  and  agonizing 
trial.  As  the  illustrious  pair,  during 
their  too  short  connubial  life,  were 
the  very  model  of  don^estic  har- 
mony, a^eeing  in  tastes  and  stu- 
dies, delighting  in  each  other's  so- 
ciety, andevidentlyformed  for  each 
other's  happiness ;  so  it  is  a  conso- 
lation to  reflect,  that  the  amiable 
princess,  even  in  the  extremity  of 
her  suflFerings,  was  in  some  measure 
animated  by  the  presence  and  un- 
ceasing attentions  of  her  husband. 

This  subject  is  too  painful  for  us 
long  to  pursue  it.  We  must,  how- 
ever, say  a  few  words  of  the  prii>. 
cess  herself.  She  was  a  genuine 
Englishwoman;  and  had  it  pleased 
Providence  that  she  should  mount 
the  throne,  she  would  have  brought 
to  it  the  spirit  of  an  English  queezu 
Proud  of  her  country,  she  respected 
its  manners,  she  admired  its  consti- 
tution, and  she  venerated  its  refi- 
fion.  Warmth  and  openness  of 
eart  marked  her  conduct  through 
life ;  she  was  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  her;  and  when  she  found  her- 
self blessed  with  the  husband  of  her 
choice,  and  saw  that  choice  justified 
by  his  virtues,  she  more  than  once 
repeated,  that  she  was  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  kingdom.  Alas  1  that 
happiness  was  too  snortli  ved  onearth* 
Let  us  firmly  t£Ust  that  it  has  been 
exchanged  for  a  blissful  futurity ! , 
The  princess  was  in  her  twenty- 
second  year.  She  v^as  bom  on  the 
7th  of  January  1796,  and  married 
May  2,  1816.-rHer  royal  hi^hnen 
was  about  the  middle  size,  mclin- 
ing  rather  to  the  emhonfomft  but  not 
so  much  so  as  to  impsur  the  sym- 
metry of  her  form.  Her  cook 
*  plexion  was  beautifully  fair— ^er 
arms  delicately  rounded^  and  her 
head  finely  placed.  There  was  a 
mingled 
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mingled  sweetness  and'  digakyln 
her  look,  a  full*  ki&elligent  ^yej 
and  when  she  was  engaged  in  coz»- 
ver$ation  she  had.  much  hrellnefsia 
the  expression  of  her  coumenanc^ 
,The  resemblance  tp  her  iUustrioiis 
father  was  soriking.  To  these  ac* 
cooipUshments  of  person  her  rof  al 
)iighness  added  the  more  Faltu^ife 
^alities  of  the  mind  aod  hecvt 
She  had  read  much«  and  widi  di&- 
i^riminatiom  particularly  aince  lisr 
marriage*  One  of  her  most  .pleas- 
jog  occupations  was  to  accompany 
J^er  illustrious  consoit  in  his  study 
of  the  £agli^  language,  in  which 
hp  was  so  diligent,  thai  he  has.  been 
>4bleto  read  o«ir  best  writers  upon 
history  and  jurisprndence*  She  W94 
jbf  religious,  habits,  and  a  £tnct  ob* 
,  aerver  of  the  'Sabbath,  as  weU  sb 
lier  husband,  who- .xegalarly  read 
to  her,,  after  the  church-service,  one 
of  our  best  English,  sermons.  .She 
fwas  a  most  afiectionate  child  $  ^and^ 
.as  a  wife,  was  a  model  lor  her  sec 
She  looked  up  to  her  husband  vitk 
't;he  most  perfect  affection  and  rsh 
jpect ;  and  he  deserved  it  all. 
]•  Dispatches  were  sent  o££ata  vevy 
early  hour  on  Thursday  morning  4iO 
.the  queen  and  ,the.  princesr  Eliza- 
beth at  Bath,  and  to^very  other 
.member  *of  the  royal  fam^y.  *  The 
Dual  intelligence  reached  the  qoeea'e 
jiouse  whilst  her  majesty  was  at 
dinner  with  the  princess  E^zabeth, 
'the  I  countess  dowager  of  Ilchester, 
general  Taylor^  and  others.  The 
.dispatch  being  addressed  to  g<>nerai 
.Taylor,  he  came  out  i  and  ^with-  a 
view  to  communicate  the  afflicting 
^ews  to  the  queen  inthe  best  pos- 
sible way,  requesteU  lady  Ilchester 
to  be  called  out.  When  the  aw&d 
event.was  disclosed,  her  ms^esty's 
^Hgony  was  extreme.  She  rose  from 
iter  chair,- and^  covering  her  face^ 
Ottered  a  convulsive  sob,  and  left 
•theuble.   The  «4me  mournful  !»- 


^ression  was  made  on  the  pijncsif^ 
^Elizabetbr  ^bo  Wa«  cToiyii^ly 
agitated ;  and  they  bodi  retired  t^ 
•their  f  ryrate  apasuii^nts* 

Th^  mayDr  and.  corpomtioo  <£ 
Bath, /Who  had  pmented  an  ad- 
dress to  her  majesty  in  die  mi^mtag^ 
ha4  rcpairad  to  the  GuildhaH  <p 
dine,  togedier,  hoamired  mth  th^ 
countenance  of  noblemen  .of  the 
£rst distinftion.    Before  ^tables 
were  cleared,  one  of  her  majesty^ 
pagei  bnmght  a  letter  tt>sir  H.HaL- 
jiardf  it  was  instant^  handed  to 
bis  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cla^ 
j«nce»  wfaoy  reading  it  with  p9cu(- 
ii&r  iataittvefeelinflfs*  rose  firena  h»s 
•ceat,  and  took'bis  depafftme.    In  a 
£udt49riag  «tone  of  voice,  the m^^^ 
qpis  Camden   proposed-  a  sos{ke»- 
5ion  of  all  entertainment  and  every 
indtvidoal  rose  from  the  table»  and 
retired  in  silent  contenaplatiwu 
•    And  now  ms^r  we  be  permitted 
to.tunisottrt  attention  to  aaodier  ik 
iustrious  and  veaerable  perfona^'e 
of.  the  neyal  iamily,  the  gleiy  -of 
cbatfamily*the  pride  of  hie  su^eGt% 
who  is  not  dead»  andyetwbojBas;- 
lakes  not  o£  the.  joys  or  the. afflic- 
tions of  his  kindred  or  bis  peo^kt 
.Withdrawn  from  all  eyes- but  those 
!thaft  watcb  to  supply  hiaaec^andeB 
-m^  silence  attd  in  darknesi^  to  hinfi 
there  i$  neitber^eun  aermDOitr  nor 
ikingdom,  nor  wtfey  nor  chiUiesi^ 
nor  subieots*    He  is  'fJoae  In  the 
midst  of  thelivingy  and  almost  ae 
iar  remDvedr  from  ^em  as  fiomthe 
dead.  The  Httkfw^ld  in  which  he 
dwells  18  a  soUtudey  peopled  anly 
by  imagination  f  bat  the  infaabitaiita 
of  it  are  not  those  that  hwant  die 
guilty  mindf  ^even  •  vfbeo  r^asoa  ie 
not  overthrown. .  It  is  isaid  tibat-mi^ 
«i0terf  nff  aiigaU  are  the-  compakiions 
of  btSTnoo^it^in  theloneDoess^ 
that  circle,  b^  which  he  is  cat-af 
£rom  rational  intercaarseeither  with 
fim  world'or  the  i^kxt*    Yet  he  fa 
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not  forsaken  in  his  hoBtj  hahr^  nor 
in  bisr  deep  humiliation^  by  Him 
•whose  lovinff  kindness  is  better  than 
•life,  aodaU  iiB  pieasunesy.  if  allrits 
ideaauiTft  coald  be  enjoyed  for  ever. 
A  cueatoxBy  an  intelkictiial  dvgtnre, 
may  bexiebarrcd  from  conuBunian 
svith  every  ^hing  and. every  being 
in  tbe<iini«erse,  except  ^be  Creator. 
'nKTfnsrable  father  of  the  British 
peapk»  we  haverea^n  to  believe, 
•«diatev«r  else  may  have  failed  him, 
.is;  happily  sconBcions  of  diat  pre- 
^sence^  which  is  the  ^hope  of  earth, 
and  the  joy  lof  heaven*  The  band 
•ofrmeicf  maj  bav«  shut  him  up 
inua  the  sijKihr  of.  evils,  that  wonid 
•have  grieved  his  eyes  and  wmae 
-his  heart,  had  reason  been  pressnren 
tO'him  to  the  end  of  iiis  leogtbeaed 
4lay»NM«  The  Lord  is  his  keepe^^' 
iLconuDuineaiioii  was  made,  at 
^fi  eotly  hdur,  4m  Thursday  mom- 
Mgv  to  the  lord  mayor,  by  viaeoant 
ScdBM»tb4  aacl  a  council  was  held 
4Q  giv%  the  necc8sary^x>rderi  for  the 
^UMal,  and fbra.general  menm- 
400;;  .^he  grant  bdl  at  St»Pa«iV 
toUedfvDm  twebw  till  one  o^docb. 
^etheatMsaad  aiU:  tbr '  placM  of 
yablio  annMemeitt  were  elosed  tiU 
adter  tiie  fcinsnilr  and  the  drawing 
id  the  iMtary:  postponed.  Wbe  re> 
carder  adjourned  the  pvocoedin|}s 
*i  tha  ctfint  at  the  Old  Ba'deys| 
the  4ctiag  up  of  Oatidball  for  lovd 
-mai^v's  day  was^iaeoatiiwad,  and 
f  ablie  n€ttce.was  given  fok*  pnvestk 
^  -alt  sho«r  and  repicings  on  that 
4lay. .  •      - 

<    The  sad  b«t  requisite  opei^ien 
^inveedgating  die  stateof  tin  royid 


corpse^  was.eiecute^  with  the  fef« 
malities  ctistomary  in  9Vidb  ewes, 
on  Friday  the  Tth,  by  sir  Everard 
Home  and  sir  Da^  Dttodat,  .sbv- 
jeant  sargeons  to  the  kiof ,  ^  wbeoe 
ofiice  tbat  functjon  of  rigbt  belooga; 
assisted  by  Mr,  Ne^ilit^  o£  Ester, 
sorgeott  to  thft  prtncofis  .CharUtte 
afid  prince  l..Qopokl«  /Hn  Brand* 
of  Arliogtton^itteel,  apotbecarji'to 
die  king,  waa  also  present.  lA^  re- 
gular report  was?  of  course  drawn 
up ;  and  though  delicacy  mii9t  m- 
cessarily  focbid  the  making  snch  a 
JoGument  public,  yet  wearettn- 
mbled  to  state  what  mast  afford  o«r 
readeis  the  only  sati$(iiciioa  pos4* 
ble  under  such  an  affliction*  n?ma» 
iy,  that  all  had  been  dcme  to  pro- 
aerve;  the  valuables  lives  both  of  wwh 
ther  and  child,  which  human  science 
oould  sugffest,  :ar  human  skill  ef- 
iect* ;  ^nd  that  the  ^sitation  pfOh 
oeeded  alone  ftom .  diat*  Almightf 
will,  to  which  we.'UMist  bow  to 
humble  and  adoring  submtssjcui.  -  It 
appears  that  in  the  ioiserior  cenfoa- 
mation  of  her  n)y«l  bighmeas  tbeee 
^Rras  a  want  of  mtucular  energib 
'wddfik,  unhappilyi  subjected  her  to 
pongs  beyond  "what  n»^iDe:  cowU 
^nduser  md,  fromxb^  aam^.caoie 
the  animaxion  af  the  infimi  was  t«e« 
«iinatedvf  ryflhordybeloretc  $boiil4 
liare  seen  the  Cght  ^  .  ,t 

•  Thebodyfafberitwas«&bs4me4 
was  inclosed  in  a  nvmbcr  <of  wrafh 
fMt  afcl^r  the  manner  of  the  Egyp- 
tians i  andwas  then  inqloseis^  in  rich 
blue  velvet,  tied  with  while  faiin 
•nbaod. 
t    On  Satmrday  ereniogNov*  8,  (Ims 


"  »^    t^iNiim  h<  I 
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*  Oa  Wedoesdav  flttarnis|jB:  (Nqv,  k$)mr  B«  ^loomfield,  by  tb«-princ«  rMentV  ooas- 
fH9i^f4^wfmp4.aLf^urtqMr^c\^Td  Qpft,  conxfyin^^in  tbe  most  upc^iiab^ed  termp. 


S  rc«i  h.ifc.«.^i  entire  .pproUtion  of  the  m^icaTiklH  «h1  .bility  dispUyed  ^ 
^Kait  {entlepa^  ia  the  eventful  cot)fitieitfeDt~  t>f  the  prineett;  chir?iBig^  her  arAidus  and 
protncted  labour  ^  and  addinr.tfaat  hia  royal  liiKhneatfelr  that  tbciSAictingrflstiilt  ^MM 
^M  Vftfibaf^'oaily  td  the  macintable  wtU  of  Divine  PravideBct«   A  l^er  to  tttc 


patpert  wm  Vn>  ^sain^ttfd  ^  ar  R.i^roft^  by  order  of  p.ijo«s  Ifflopoj^. 
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prepaufatiom  for  tbe  ftmeral  com- 
menced at  daremont.  The  mourn- 
fiil  task  of  placing  the  body- in  the 
coffin  devolved  upon  Mr.  Neville, 
the  princess'ssargeoneztraordinary, 
and  Mrs,  Griffims,  the  nurse,  as- 
asted  l>7  Mn  France,  the  under- 
taker. The  proceeding  was  wit- 
nessed by  some  of  the  principal  at- 
tendants, and  lord  J.  Thynne. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Nov.  15, 
the  remains  c£  the  princess  were 
lifted  into  the  state  coffin,  which  is 
of  maho|;any,  covered  with  the 
richest  cnmson  velvet,  ornamented 
in  the  most  splendid  style.  The 
urn  is  ornamented  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. The  coffin  of  the  in&nt  is 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  the 
ornaments  of  silver,  those  cf  the 
mincess's  coffin  and  urn  highly  gilt. 
The  spectators  of  this  mournful 
performance  were,  baron  Harden* 
brock,  sir  Robert  Gardiner,  colonel 
Addenbrooke,  lady  John  Thynne, 
Mrs.  Campbdl,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mrs. 
Cohenbourg,  &c«  It  was  mudi 
wished  that  this  solemn  perform- 
ance should  be  completed,  and  every 
thing  in  a  composed  state,  before 
deven  o'clock,  at  which  hour  the 
prince  nightly  visited  the  remains  of 
his  beloved  princess  since  her  de- 
cease, to  weep  orer  her  previous  to 
his  retiring  to  his  bed.  Happily, 
the  whole  proceeding  was  accom- 
plished before  that  time. 

At  nx  o'clock  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing (Nov.  18)  the  remains  of  the 
pnncess,  and  of  her  child,  accom* 
panied  by  the  prince  Leopold,  and 
those  mourners  who  formM  part  of 
her  late  happy  houadiold,  were  re- 
moved from  Claremont.  On  ar- 
riving at  Windsor,  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore one,  the  whole  procestton  mov- 
ed through  Park.«treet  to  St.Al« 
bvi'Mtrvct,  leading  to  the  Lower 
Lodge.    Here  an  escort  of  twenty 


men  of  the  royal  bone  nards,  tea 
preceding  and  ten  fb]lowmf|^  tbe 
mourning  coach  conveyinp^  the  um 
and  body  of  the  infant,  with  its  at- 
tendants-—accompanied  by  mutes 
and  pages— passed  up  High-street, 
to  the  south  entrance  of  the  bwer 
ward  of  the  Castle.  At  the  soodi 
door  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  the 
urn  was  delivered  to  four  veomen 
of  the  guard,  n^o  bore  it  mto  the 
chapel,  holding  it  with  white  nap> 
•kins.  The  coffin  with  the  in£mt 
,was  conveyed  also  by  four  yeomen, 
in  a  correspondent  manner.  Colo- 
oiel  Addenbrooke,  sir  R.  Gardmer, 
and  Mr.  Madi,  followed.  Thej 
were  joined  bv  Mr.  Stevenson, 
comptroller  of  the  Windsor  house- 
hold. The  procession  was  received 
by  the  honourable  and  re^^ereod 
d^n  of  Windsor,  rev.  £.  Noxtbey, 
B«D.  and  the  honourable  and  re- 
verend J.  Marsham,  D.  D.  Passii^ 
into  the  choir^the  yeomen  desoeno^ 
ed  into  the  entrance  of  the  royal 
dormitory ;  and  the  mourners  d^ 
posited  these  remains  in  the  nicbe 
destined  to  receive  the  body.  . 

Apart  of  the  procession,  as  just 
mentioned,  bavins;  passed  up  the 
High-stre^  the  neane,  fbUoved 
by  die  mourners,  turned  up  St. 
Alban's-street  to  the  Lower  iMge. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  street,  and 
within  the  gatesof  the  lodge^agoard 
<^honour  received  the  illustrious  re- 
mains. The  hearse  bebg  driven  into 
die  carriage-yard  of  the  lodges  the 
coffin  was  carried  by  eight  yeomen 
of  the  guard  into  the  ro6m  fitted  up 
for  the  reception  of  the  body,  and 
placed  under  arich  canopy ot  black 
velvet  The  afflicted  prince  Leo- 
pold was  assisted  from  tne  carriage^ 
and  afterwards  supported,  by  barta 
Hardenbrock  and  Dr.Stockmar. 
Quite  unable  to  survey  the  monro- 
iul  solemnities,  be  was  mhered  t» 
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ft|umi'ilfllt0  ptvpstfed  for  his  f€60p" 
tiOQ,  bj  taf  George  Naylery  his  ma- 
jesty's gentleman  usher  in  waiting, 
and  by  the  oftcers  of  the  lord  cham- 
berlain of  the  household.  During 
ihe  night  }ady  John  'fhynne,  Mrs. 
Griffitfas,  and  four  attendants^  re* 
nained  whk  the  corpse. 

In  tbe  early  part  of  Wednesday, 
the  view  of  the  coffin  lying  in  state 
was  confined  to  the  mourners,  and 
persons  pxrticularly  connected  with 
the  solemnities.  Tickets  were  then 
iisasd  to  the  membore  of  the  king^ 
andqtteen's  hoasehold  $  and  sub- 
K^oently  to  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic, who  eould  procure  tickets  frDm 
the  lord  chamberlaiii's  office  at  the 
palace., 

At  a  qoavter  past  seren  o'clock, 
die  TCMKiettt  of  royal  horse  guards 
IbmieS  in  single  files  on  each  side 
the  High-street  and  Castle-street. 
The  foot  guards  were  also  stationed 
by  the  outer<«ate   of  the   castle, 
within  the  wafis,  and  in  the  interior 
of  St.  George's  chapel.    At  eight 
^clode,  each  fourth  man  «f  ^e 
royal  horse  guards  lighted  a  torch. 
Atetti  hadf-past  eight  the  proces* 
lios  began  to  aaovetrofti  the  Lower 
Lodge,  in  the  following  order : 
Serranta  and  grooms  of  the 
princess  and  prince  Leopold 
€m  foot,  in  deep  mourning. 
fiimutts«id  grooms  of  the  roy^ 
fhidiiy,  the  prince  veeenc,  and 
their  majesties,  on  foot,  in 
iWl  staee  liyeries,  with  crape 
haf*t>ands  and  black  gloves, 
fb«r  atid  UMir,  hearing 
flaflMbeauK. 
I«Klof  theioyal  horse  guards  blue. 

Tun  irsiagB, 
dnnnilyy  eigfatof  the  prkiee  regent's 
HMk  horses,  fiiHy  csMaittsofted, 
«MJli1ii>rse  attended  by  a  grooiD 

in  ftttl  state  livery. 
HfaM^esty^sbody  eai!i^age(di«Mm 
by  a^  fan  eit  of  his  iiujesty^s 
ltl7.     - 


horses,  each  horse  attended  by  a 
groom  in  full  state  livery),  con- 
veying  prince    Leopold,    chief 
mourner  J  and  the  dukes  of  York 
and  Clarence,  supporters  to  the 
chief  mourner. 
The  carriages  of  the  prince  regent, 
Che  royal  family,  and  the  pfmce 
Leopold,  each  drawn  by  six 
horses,  closed  the  procession. 
The  whc^e  procession  was  flankei 
by  the  military,  every  fourth  man 
bearing  a  flambeau.    Upon  arrival 
at  St.  George's  chapel,  the  servante^ 
grooms,  and  b&nd,  filed  off  without 
Uie  soudi  door. 

At  the  entrance,  die  dean  aftd 
prebendaries,  attended  by  the  choir, 
received  the  body  5  and  the  prooei- 
sion  (having  previoosly  been  form- 
ed, and  being  flanked  by  the  mili- 
tary, every  tourth  man  bearing  a 
flambeau)  moved  down  the  south 
ai^  and  up  the  nave,  into  the  dioify 
thus : 

Poor  knights  of  Windsor. 
Pages  of  the  prmce  Leopold,  of  die 
royal  family,  of  the  prince  regent, 

and  of  their  majesties. 
Solicitor  to  her  late  royal  highness.' 

Comptroller  of  the  household. 

Apothecaries,    Mr.  Walker,    li^. 

Brande; 

Surgeons,  R.  Keate,  esq. 

T.  Neville,  esq. 

Curates  and  rectors  of  £Aer  9ftd 

Windsor. 
Physicians,  Drs.  Baillie,  Sims,  and 

Croft. 
Chaplain  to  his  serene  highness, 

Dr.  Short. 
Bqnetry  to&e  princess,  honoai^ble 

H.  Percy. 

Equerries  of  royal  family  and  prinpe 

regent. 

Quarter^master-general  (majON 

general  sir  J.  W.  Gordoft). 

Adjotaht'general    (lieutenant-0en« 

sir  H. Culvert). 

Officers  of  duchy  of  Cornwall, 

(D)  (W.D. 
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.(  W.  D.  Best,  esq.  W.  Harrison,  esq. 

earl  of  Vannoutb. ) 
Chamberlain  to  the  great  steward  of 

Scotland  (lord  Keith). 

Grooms  of  bedchamber  to  prince 

regent. 

Purstuivants  of  arms. 

Comptroller,  treasurer,  and  master 

of  the  prince  regent's  household. 

Heralds  of  arms. 

Frivy  purse  and  privy  secretary  to 

.the  prince  regent  (sir  Benjamin 

Bloomiield). 
Lords  €i  the  prince  regent's  bed- 
chamber. 
Norroy  king  of  arms. 
Bish<^of  £xeter,bishop  of  Salisbury. 

The  bishop  of  London. 

The   ministers    of  Hanover    and 

Saxony  (count  Munster 

and  baron  de  Just). 

Deputy   earl  Marshal,    (lord  H« 

Howard). 
His  majesty's  mtnisters :  lord  chan* 
'      ccUor,  carls  of  Liverpool,  West- 
more^ndt  Bathurst*  viscount  Sid- 
mouth,    lord  Melville,   earl  of 
^  Harrowby,    lord     Castlereagh, 
'  right  honourable    C   Bathurst, 
.  G^  Canning, W.Pole,andN. Van- 
sittart. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Choir  of  Windsor. 

.  Canons  of  Windsor, 

Dean  of  Windsor. 

Captain  ofthe  yeomen  of  the  guard 

(earl  of  Macclesfield). 
Groom  of  the  stole  (marquis  Win- 
Chester) :  lord  Steward  of  his 
inajesty's  household 
(marquis  Cholmondeley). 
King's  master  of  horse  (duke  of^ 
Montrose). 
Clarencteux  king  of  arms. 
The  coronet  of  her  late  royal  high- 
ness, borne  upon  a  black  velvet 
cushion  by  colonel  Addenbrooke* 
Garter  princinal  king  of  arms 
beaaing  nis  $ceptre«    ' 
The  lotd  chamberlain  of  his  ihat* 


.   jesty'*s  household,  attended  by  his 
.    secretary ;  and   the  vice^cham* 

berlain  on  his  right. 
The  coffin,  covert  with  a  black 
velvet  pall,  adorned  with  eight 
escutcheons  of  her  lateroyal  high- 
.    ness's  arms,  carried  by  eight  yeo- 
men of  the  guard,  under  a  ca« 
nopy  of  black  velvet,  borne  by 
eight  jrentlemen  ushers,  and  sup- 
ported by  lady  Boston,  ladyGren- 
ville,  lady  Arden,  and  lady  £1- 
lenborough. 
The  chief  mourner,  his  serene  high- 
ness  prince  Leopold^  ht^  train 
borne  by  baron  de  Hardenbrock 
and  sir  R.  Gardiner :  supported 
by  the  dukes  of  York  and  Cla« 
rence,  their  trains  borne  by  two 
gentlemen  of  thetr  honseholifa. 
IVinces  of  the  blood  royal,  trains 
borne  by  two  gentlemen  of  their 
households* 
Ladies   and  women  of  the  bed* 
chamber  to  her  late  royal  highness* 
His   majesty's    establidinient    at 

.  Windsor. 
Her   majesty's    estaUishmenc   ae 

Windsor* 
Ladies  attendants  on  the  princesaes. 
Attendants  on  her  late  royal  high* 

ness. 
Attendants  on  her  majesty  and  the 
princesses* 
Immediately  on  the  entrance  of 
die  body  into  the  chapel,  the  choir 
commenced  the  impressive  burial- 
service,  composed  jointly  by  Croft 
and  Purcell.  The  second  verse, 
**  I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveib," 
was  pla.yed  in  the  most  tender.nian« 
ner,  and  sung  in  a  style  of  the  most 
pathetic  solemnity*  The  body  was 
placed  on  a  platform  near  the  ascent 
to  the  altar,  concealing  the  entrance, 
to  the  royal  vault*  The  coronet  and 
cushion  were  laid  upon  the  coffin* 
The  chief  mour)ier»  who  moved  in 
solemn  procession  with  an  efibit  of. 
firnmess  wKicb  only  more  painfully 
indicated. 
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.indtcatejd  thestnigglies  of  hts  heart, 
was  conducted  to  a  chair  placed  for 
his  ftrene  ))tghness  at  the  head  of  the 
corpse.  He  was  supported  on  each 
side  by  the  dukes  of  York  and  Cla* 
fence.  The  supporters  of  the  pall 
*at  in  their  places  near  the  body. 
The  dukes  of  Su.^sez  and  Cumber- 
land, and  such  of  the  nobility  who 
are  knights  of  the  garter,  ascended 
their  different  stalls.  The  ministers 
iof  state,  the  officers  q£  the  house- 
•hold,  and  the  other  attendants  of 
the  procession,  were  placed  in  vari- 
ous seats  according  to  their  respec- 
tive ranks.  The  choir  chanted  the 
proper  Psalmi,  viz.  the  39  and  90th, 
The  noble  lesson  of  the  burial-ser- 
vice was  then  read  by  the  dean  of 
Windsor,  from  the  sovereign's  stall. 
The  same  feelings  which  were  strug- 
gling in  so  many  breasts,  almost 
overpK)wiered  the  dean  at  this  part 
o£  the  ceremony.  After  the  lesson^ 
the  foUowtng  beautil'ul  anthem, 
icomposed  by  Dr.  Blake,  was  sung 
•by  the  choristers  and  lay  clerks : 

«  I  have  set  God  always  before 
me;  for  be  is  on  ihy  right  hand, 
therefore  I. shall  not  falh-^ Where- 
fore my  heart  was  glad,  and  my 
glory  rejoiced :  my  flesh  also  shall 
rest  in  hope.— ^For  why?  thou  shalt 
j)ot  leave  my  soul  in  Ml:  neither 
-shalt  thou  suffer  thy  holy  one  to 
see  corruption, — ^Thou  shalt  show 
me  the  path  of  life;  in  thy  presence 
is  the  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  thy 
xight^iand  there  is  ^:>leasure  for 
«vertnore.^  Fs,  xvi. 

During  the  performance  of  that 
part  of  the  service  which  thus  com- 
jnences — *  Man  that  is  born  of  a' 
woman' — the  platform  was  gradu- 
ally lowered,  by  imperceptlMe  ma- 
chmery;  and  at  the  moment  of  its 
jdisappearaace  ihe  dean  read  the 
prayer-—*  For  as  much  as  it  hath 
pleased  AlniighlyGod.*  The  effect 
Df  ibis  part  of  the  solemnity  was 


most  awfuL  The  third  part  of 
the  service,  *  I  heard  a  vofce  from 
Heaven,'  was  then  sung ;  and  the 
dean  read  the  remainder  of  the  of- 
fice of  interment. 

After  the  service  was  concluded^ 
the  deputy  king  at  arms  proclaimed 
her  royal  highness's  style;  but  his 
feelings  would  scarcely  aHow  him 
to  give  utterance  to  it.  The « Dead 
March  in  Saul'  was  then  exquisite* 
ly  played  by  Mr.  Sexton,  organist 
to  the=  chapel,  while  the  moum« 
er  and  attendants  slowly  retired* 
Prince  Leopold  was  greatly  agita« 
ted  as  he  left  the  choir ;  his  pallid 
countenance  and  agonized  step  et« 
cited  the  deepest  sympathy. 

The  pavement  of  the  choir  was 
covered  with  black  cloth ;  the  stalk 
of  the  knights  were  hung  with  the 
same,-in  rich  draperies ;  thecushionSp 
seats,  and  other  appurtenances  ot" 
the  choir,  as  well  as  the  altar, 
were  also  clothed  in  black. 
-  The  day  of  the  funeral  was  one 
of  general  and  unaffected  mourn- 
ing, not  only  in  the  metropolis, 
but  throughout  the  empire,  a  day 
of  voluntary  humiliation  and  pray* 
er,  of  cessation  from  business,  and 
of  sad  and  silent  reflection  on  the 
instability  of  all  sublunary  hopes. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  there  an  ih». 
stance  in  which  a  whole  nation^ 
through  all  its  ranks  and  degrees, 
more  deeply  sympatliized  with  the 
sorrows  of  its  sovereign.  Never 
was  a  mourning  so  universal:  itg 
universality  alone  must  have  proved 
its  sincerity,  even  to  those  wno  had 
known  nothing  of  this  country  or 
its  interests.  All  persons  of  respec- 
table condition  were  clothed  in  an 
entire  suit  of  deep  mourning;  even 
domestics  very  generally  wor* 
black;  and  those  whose  circum- 
stances would  not  allow  of  greater 
expense,  assumed  at  least  a  crape 
or  riband,  or  some  other  indication 
(D  2)  of 
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<»f  tbnr  Kytttpalby  with  the  eom^ 
mon  feeliDgs.  In  short*  it  was  as 
«f  the  whofe  community  had  form- 
ed but  one  afflicted  family,  and 
every  individual  had  lost  a  dear 
lister,  an  afiiectionate  friend,  or  a 
hind  benefactress.  Such  was  the 
appearance  in  the  streets;  whilst 
wkhin  the  churches  and  other 
places  of  divine  wor^ipt  the  mourn* 
fbl  tale  was  again  taken  up»  as  it 
kad  been  on  the  preceding  Sunday, 
co«pkd  with  those  instructive  les* 
«oas  of  which  it  was  so  abandaxitly 
fruitful 

And  thus  has  passed  away  what 
VKV,  aiew  days  since,  a  nation's  joy 
and  hope  and  example!  Let  not  the 
monittons  of  the  Most  High  be  lost 
upon  us!  I»et  BOjt  the  fiiture  be  *  a 
bsttren  path,  a  wildness,  and  a 
dream.'  Great  changes  have  some- 
tisies  been  wrought  upon  mankind 
by  sadden  and  ni«trievable  calami- 
ties. The  beloved  prinoess  Char- 
ktte  has  not  lived  in  vain  for  a  na- 
tion's edt6cation.  Her  brief  and 
innocent  life  has  been  a  forcible  iU 
kuUation  of  the  onion  of  happiness 
and  virtue.  May  the  solemn  spec- 
aacle  pf  uniiKersal  ^cf— the  mounN 
11^  garment  which  England  has 
with  dne  accord  put  on — teach  the 
great  bow  much  a  htgh-spirtted 
and  reflecting  people  reverence  the 
gjaoes  of  domestic  life !  May  the 
awftil  termination  of  this  earthly 
oareer  of  goodness  produce  no  fleets 
k^  in^resston  upoa  our  hearts  1 
say  it  induce  a  lasting  sense  df  the 
m&noii^*^  of  human  naftore^a 
permancat  conviction  that  nothing 
but  virtae  is  imperishable  1 

FIANCE. 

IttteUigence  reached  Parts  on  the 
§th  instant,  communicatmg  the  nae» 
laiutfaoly  event  of  the  deam  of  the 
princess  Charlotte*  The  journals 
«re  unanimons  .in  their  expressions 
iispaftubj  and  concern  xSor  a  Joes 


n^irh  may,  in  its  final  consequewcei, 
affect  not  the  wel&re  of  England 
alone,  but  the  course  of  history, 
and  the  fate  of  nations  throughout 
the  European  worid.---.The  dujoe  of 
Orleans,  who  had  a  dinner  party 
for  that  day,  immediatdy  connter- 
manded  the  invitations ;  and  even 
on  the  French  'change  a  gloom  took 
place  vi^en  it  was  known,  and  no 
business  was  transacted. 

On  the  16th  instant,  a  fune- 
ral service  was  solemnized  at  the 
English  protestant  church,  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honore,  in  honour  of  the 
princess  Charlotte;  and  a  sennon 
pronounced  in  testimony  of  her 
eminent  virtues,  and  of  the  severe 
dispensation  that  has  visieed  this 
country.  An  English  clergyman 
preached  the  funeral  senmm  on 
the  sorrowful  occasion. 

The  French  court  went  inte 
mourning  on  the  28d  for  the  death 
of  oar  kmen^ed  princess  Charlotte. 

The  conduct  of  the  due  d'An^ 
gouleme,^  on  his  tour,  has  given 
great  satisfaction  to  the  king  and 
ministers.  The  sums  of  money, 
with  the  application  of  which  he 
was  intrusled,  have  been  increased 
from  dOO,000  to  450,000  BmcsJ 

ITALY. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  ma- 
ny towns  in  Greeoe  have  esta- 
misfaed,  for  the  education  xsf  youdi, 
Lycmmu  or  Oymnaemnu  (schools), 
in  whidi  are  taught  the  ancient 
Creeks  Latin,  and  modem  lan- 
guages, rhetoric,  maihemaiics,  ta. 
«--The  Greek  merdiants  setded  at 
Leghorn  formed  a  society  last  year 
for  a£Epr£ng  rdief  to  destitute  stn* 
dents  of  dietr  country.  Tlioee  of 
Vienna  haive  formed  a  similar  one 
thisyear>  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Mavrageni,  a  relation  of  a  hospom 
dar  of  that  name.  The  object  in 
▼lew  is,  to  maintain  in  civilised 
Europe  many  young  Omeks,  des- 
tined 
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lined  to  bear  back  and  proj^gaie 
in  their  native  country  the  blessing 
of  literature  and  civilization. 

GERMANY. 

A  negotiation  has.  it  is  said,  been 
recently  set  on  foot  between  the 
British  government  and  that  of 
Austria;  through  which  there  it 
some  chance  of  our  being  repaid 
a  part,  of  the  debt  dne  to  us  from 
the  emperor;  if  not  in  money,  at 
least  in  money's  worth.  As  long 
back  as  1802,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  wiih  the  Austrian  go- 
▼ernment  for  the  purchase  of  a  large 
quantity  of  timber;  but  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities  soon  after,  and 
the  subsequent  state  of  the  conti- 
nent, prevented  the  contract  be- 
tween the  two  powers  from  being 
carried  into  eifect.  The  timber 
was,  at  that  time,  to  have  been  de- 
livered in  part  payment  of  the  debt 
due  to  us ;  and  we  understand  the 
Austrian  government  has  renewed 
its  o&r  of  payment  in  the  same 
way.  The  timber  is  said  to  be  of 
the  first  quality  and  growth ;  and 
the  ofFer  has  been  considered  so  far 
worth  attention  by  our  govern- 
ment, that  tliey  have  dispatched 
Mr.  Smith,  the  assistant  secreury 
10  the  navy  board,  to  Trieste,  ac- 
companied by  an  experienced  offi- 
cer  of  Woolwich  yard. 

In  the  German  papers  we  find 
an  account  of  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  Leip$ic,at  the  Warte- 
burg  near  Eisenach;  which  is,  in 
many  respects,  highly  deserving  of 
attention.  The  students  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Jena  invited  the  students 
of  the  other  German  universities  to 
send  deputies  to  Eisenach  to  join 
with  them  in  this  solemnity ;  and 
accordingly  they  were  met  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  17th  October,  at 
the  appointed  ohice*  by  deputies 
from  nearly  aU  the  universities. 
The  students  and  profe^siors  assentp 


bled  went  in  soleBui  pvoees^a  « 
the  IStJ^  October  to  tlie  Warto- 
burg;  when,  after  singing  divke 
hymns,  ofie  of  the  students  ait- 
vanced  towards  an  altar,  a^ul  deli- 
vered  an  harangue ;  in  which,  catt- 
ing to  their  recollection  the  gre«t 
day  of  Leipsic,  oa  which  the  sun  of 
German  freedom  rose,  he  observed 
how  little  the  result  had  answered 
the  expectations  which  the  i>eofdis 
were  entitled  to  form ;  and  tnat  ao 
prince  had  yet  performed  the  pro- 
mise publicly  made  by  him,exoepiO- 
ing  that  prince  in  whose  terrttovies 
they  were  then  solemnizing  the  fes- 
tival. An 011^0 ^^ afterwards  took, 
place,  in  which  several  obnoxioas 
works,  and,  among  others>  various 
productions  of  Schmalx,  the  writer 
who  first  advocated  the  re-adion 
of  the  Prussian  government*  were 
committed  to  the flame$.They  burnt 
also  several  instruments  and  monu- 
ments of  old  German  ^avery:  an^ 
before  they  broke  up,  they  pledged 
themselves  to  each  other,  in  ukmg 
the  sacrament,  that  they  would  cocw 
scientiously  endeavour  to  carry  into 
execution  the  obligations  into  whkk 
they  had  entered.-— Such  a  solemt 
expression  of  the  discontent  whick 
die  conduct  of  the  different  German 
governments  has  excited,  affords 
much  matter  for  reflection. 

As  proofs  of  reform  beiag  wamad 
in  Saxony,  no  One  is  allowed  to  mt 
in  the  diet  that  cannot  produce  a 
pedigree  of  eight  noUe  ancestors  i 
The  nigher  classes  contribute  little 
to  taxes,  while  feudal  services  are 
still  required  of  the  peasantry. 

RUSSIA. 

The  poptilation  of  St.  Pctcrft> 
burgh  is  385,500  persons,  noilhary- 
induded.  In  1764  the  number  was 
130,000;  and,  in  1792, 225,000. 

ASIA.  / 

Count  Yermaloff,  die  Russiaa 
10  Ptarsiai  i^  connns. 
(D  3)  sioned 
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sioned  to  engage  at  Ispahan  and 
Cabal  a  number  of  workmen,  who 
are  to  set  up  a  manufactory  of 
shawls  and  carpets,  at  Casan^  in 
Russia,  on  verj  advantageous 
terms.  The  imjportance  of  the  ob- 
ject is  inferred  from  the  fuct,  that 
80,000  shawls  are  annually  export- 
ed from  Bussorah,  which  cost  on 
an  average  1000  roubles  |  so  that 
the  ((ross  yearly  exportation  of 
ihawls  from  Bussorah  is  about 
80,000,000  roubles.  Certainly  this 
is  a  branch  of  commerce  worth 
some  little  pains  to  get  a  share  in 
from  the  people  of  the  south  of 
Asia;  and  if  the  wools  of  Thibet 
and  the  Persian  silks  are  jointly  so 
productive  of  profit  to  the  shawl- 
makers,  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg  displays  a  good  eye  to  busi- 
ness, in  starting  against  them  for  to 
rich  a  prize. 

Extract  of  a  letter  froipn  the  agent 
to  Lloyd's  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Sept.  15  :—*' Arrived  this 
day  the  Blucher,  Kerr,  from  Ba- 
tavia  and  the  Mauritius.  She  brings 
advice,  that  at  the  isle  of  Lupperr 
waro,  near  Amboyna,  the  natives 
had  risen  and  murdered  the  Dutch 
resident  and  his  family,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  garrison.  A 
detachment  of  about  200  men  were 
sent  from  Amboyna,  which  the  na- 
tives allowed  to  land }  after  which 
they  murdered  them  all.  An  expe- 
dition was  about  to  sail  from  that 
place  under  admiral  Buyokus.'' 

DECEMBER.     ' 

9.  Louisa  Perkins  was  tried  at  die 
Old  Bailey  for  child-stcaling. — Em- 
ma Potter,  the  only  child  of  Mrs. 
Potter,  widow,  of  Veife-streei ,  Clare- 
market,  was  sent  4th  Nov.  to  a  ba- 
ker's shop  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
the  prisoner  came  up  to  her»  and 
took  hold  of  her  hand,  promised  her 
some  biscuitS}  and  said  she  would 


make  lier  some  doll's  things,  and 
took  her  up  in  her  arms  and  carried 
her  some  way,  then  set  her  down  to 
walk.  Very  fortunately  Mr.Giisoa 
(cooper  to  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co's 
brewhou^e^,  observing  the  little 
child  resisting  and  struggling  with 
the  prisoner,  went  up  and  spoke  to 
her :  she  then  said  she  was  aunt  to 
the  child.  An  officer  was  fetched, 
and  the  woman  taken  into  custody 
and  carried  to  Guildhall. — Emma, 
a  very  interesting  little  girl,  five 
years  and  seven  months  old,  was 
examined  on  the  trial,  and  gave  her 
evidence  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
manner.  She  was  lifted  on  the 
table  before  the  recorder,*  for  the 
purpose  of  being  more  distincdy 
heard.  She  underwent  examination 
by  him,  and  cross-es^amination  by 
the  prisoner's  counsel,  with  great 
composure.  Verdict — Guilty.  Sen- 
tence— seven  years  transportation^ 
This  is  (he  eighth  trial  and  convic- 
tion at  the  Old  Bailey  since  the  act 
54  Geo.  III.  cap.  101,  for  the  pre? 
veniwn  of  child-stealing. 

la  The  trial  «  The  kmg  v.  W. 
Hone"  came  on  before  Mr.  Justice 
Abbot  and  a  special  jury  m  the 
court  of  king's  bench.  This  was  an 
information  filed  by  his  majesty's 
attorney-general  against  the  defen- 
dant for  printing  and  publishing  a 
seditions  and  profane  libel  on  those 
parts  of  our  church  service  called 
the  Catechism,  the  Apostles'  Craed, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Mr.  Hone 
addressed  the  jury  in  a  speech  which 
lasted  five  hours,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  brought  fprw^ird  many 
instances  of  men  of  character  and 
talent  having  parodied  the  sacred 
or  devotional  writings,  of  which  no 
notice  had  been^takea  by  the  legal 
authorities.  The  learned  judge  in 
his  address  to  the  jury  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  publication 
of  th^  pendant  wsis  most  pro&me 
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And  iireligioas,  and  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  do  itiischief  to  the  young 
and  ignorant)  from  the  cheap  rate 
at  which  it  was  sold.  The  jury, 
after  half  an  hour's  deliberation^ 
returned  a  ver.dict  of— Not  guilty. 
On  the  fotlowing  day  Mr.  Hone 
was  brought  up  on  a-  second  inibr- 
mation  against  him  by  the  attorney 
general  before  lord  Ellenborough. 
Sit  gentlefnen.  dnly  on  the  special 
jury  pannel  having  appeared»a  tales 
was  prayed,  and  accordingly  six 
common  jurymen  were  put  into  the 
box.  The  information  was  filed 
against  the  defendant  for  printing 
and  publishing  a  certain. impious 
and  profane  libel  Upon  a  part  of 
the  church  service  in  the  common 
prayer-book,  called  "the Litany, or 
general  supplication."  There  was 
a  second  count,  charging  the  said 
publication  to  b&  a  wielded  and  se- 
ditious libel,  of  and  concerning  the 
prince  regent,  and  the  houses  of 
lords  and  commons.  Mr»  Hone 
defended  himself  in  a  speech  of 
seven  hours,  citing  precedents  as 
in  the  former  trial*  Lord  Ellen- 
boroughf  in  his  charge  to  the  jury, 
urged  the  importance  of  the  ease, 
andof  their  decision,  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  to  the  vital  interests 
of  the  country,  concluding  with  a 
declaration  that,  according  to  his 
conscience,  and  upon  his  oath  of 
office^  he  believed  the  publication 
wa$  a  i^ost  impious  and  profane 
libeL  The  jury,  after  deliberating 
an  hour  and  three  quarters^  re- 
turned a  verdict  of— Not  guilty. 

.'Next  day  a  third  information 
against  Hone  was  proceeded  on, 
before  lord  Ellenborough  and  a 
special  jury*  Mr^  Hone  having 
evinced  symptoms  of  indisposition, 
the  attorney-general  addressed  his 
lordship,  stating,  that  though  on 
his  own  part  he  had  no  wish  to 
postpone  thf  pro€6e4ing8  of  the 


court,  a  postponement  might  be 
desirable,  as  the  defendant  certainly 
appeared  unable  to,  make  any  great 
pjiysical  exertion,  and  as  it  must  be 
necessary  to  have  a  full  controul 
upon  so  serious,  an  occasion:  this 
offer  of  indulgence,  however,  the 
defendant  declined,  and  the  trial 
consequently  proceeded.  The  in- 
formation charged  him  with  having 
published  a  certain  impious,  work, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  ridicule 
and  turn  into  contempt  that  part  of 
the  divine  service  called  St.  Atha* 
nasius's  Creed.  Mr.  Hone's  de- 
fence occupied  seven  hours  and 
three  quarters,  and  was  similar  in 
kind  to  that  of  the  two  preceding 
days.  Lord  Ellenborougjh  shortly 
addressed  the  jury,  who  in  twenty 
minutes  returned  their  verdict— 
Not  guilty. 

Throughout  these  trials  the  court 
was  very  much  crowded,  and  the 
proceedings  wene  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  the  indecent  conduct  of 
the  audience,  which  compelled  the 
judges  to  order  the  sheriff  to  bring 
the  ofienders  instantly  before  them : 
but  the  ofiepce  was  too  general  fof 
any  one  particularly  to  be  selected. 
While  the  jury,  however,  were  con- 
sulting on  the  last  trial,  a  gentleman 
charged  with  riotpus  conduct  on  the 
steps  leading  into  the  court  was 
brought  up,  and  fined  20  pounds. 

The  whole  interior  and  exterior 
of  the  New  Mint,  together  with  the 
military  way  and  adjoining  edifices, 
have,  been  lighted  with  gas.  The 
apparatus,  which  is  on  a  new  plan, 
is  erected  within  the  walls  of  ^e 
mint.  The  gas  is  prepared,  not  by 
distilling  coal  in  retorts  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  by  means  of  a  cylinder 
kept  red  hot,  and  revolving  round 
its  axis.  The  cylinder  is  upwards 
of  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  pro* 
duces,  during  its  revolution  in 
twenty-four  hours,a  sufficient  quan» 
(D  *)  tity 
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ttty  of  gas  to  light  16001ajn[>««  The 
purification  of  tbe  ^as  is  e&cted  by 
means  of  chlorine  instead  of  quigk- 
lime,  and  all  the  inlet  and  outlet 
mains  and  pipes  are  made  to  open 
and  shut  by  mercurial  valves.  The 
quantity  of  gas  daily  made  and 
consumed  by  the  burners  and  lamps 
is  registered,  in  the  absence  of  the 
observer,  on  a  dial-plate  of  a  ma- 
chine, the  moving  power  of  which 
is  gas.  There  can  be  no  doabt  that 
the  adoption  of  the  new  lights  in  this 
instance,  as  in  all  others  where  much 
light  is  wanted  in  a  small  spac^, 
must  prove  highly  oeconomical ; 
and  It  IS  a  pleasing  reflection  to  see 
government  giving  effect  to  a  dis- 
covery which  cannot  fail  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  by  adding 
to  its  internal  resources,  as  long  as 
coal  continues  to  be  dug  in  this 
Island  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
The  eflfect  of  the  new  lights  scat- 
,  tered  upon  so  extensive  a  scale  over 
the  beautiful  machinery  of  the  coin- 
ing processes,  is  uncommonly  strik- 
ing ;  and  the  new  royal  mint  now 
exhibits  the  most  elegant  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  me  world. 

The  duchess  of  Rutland  has  re- 
ceived the  gold  medal  from  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  various  experi- 
ments in  raising  oaks  at  Belvoir* 
Her  Grace's  decided  conclusion,on 
five  general  experiments,  is,  ths^t 
the  best  method  is  to  sow  the  acorns 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  after 
hoeing  the  rows  two  years,  to  plant 
potatoes,  one  row  only  between  each 
row  of  oaks  for  three  years.  The 
benefit  of  the  oaks  from  planting 
potatoes  is  incalculable  ;  for,  from 
tlie  said  experiments,  and  froin 
pt%ei:s  made  ^t  the  same  tinoe,  and 
vith  the  same  seedling  oaks^planted 
vrith  a  mixture  of  larch,  spruce, 
Beech,  birch,  and  other  forest  trees, 
and  also  with  oaks  only— -in  all  ca«eg 

Afi  im  fouod  thfit  potato^  betv^m 


the  mws  aie  so  «^met  t^idl  other 
methods^  that  the  oaks  wlB  actfiBitty 
grow  as  much  the  first  four  yeafs 
with  them,  as  in  six  withoat  iheoi. 
**  It  appears,"  she  observesv  *^  that 
the  great  secret  inraiung  phmtatMMis 
of  oaks  ts,  to  get  them  to  advance 
rapidly  die  first  eigh(  yeart  fron 
the  seed,  or  the  first  five  years  fron 
planting,  so  as  the  heads  of  the 
trees  are  completely  unit^  aad 
become  a  smothering  crop:  after 
this  is  efiectedfthe  trees  wUl  s^ipear 
to  strive  to  outgrow  eafsb  oth«r,aad 
will  advance  in  height  rapidly ;  thqr 
will  be  clean  straight  trees  |6  any 
given  height.  Exjperiments  have 
proved  the  fact,  which  may  be  Teci* 
fied  by  viewing  Bel  voir. 

A  Roman  mos^  pavement  ef 
considerable  extent,  and  in  fine  pre- 
servatioiH  has  been  discovereil  in 
the  garden  of  J.  Matthie,  esq*  of 
High  Wycombe,  three  feet  bdov 
the  surface.  Laiskgle^,  the  hi«loii«i 
of  the  hundred  of  Deshoroi^g^ 
mentions  ^  similar  discovery  as 
having  been  made  in  the  rromids 


of , the  earl  of  ShelbarBe^  in  I 
vicinity,  about  sixty  yeafs  ^iu 

A  quaatity  of  ancient  coioe,  ia 
good  preservation*  baviiu^  the  is^ 
pressions  pf  the  heads  oT  the  eoir 
perors  Nero^  Vespasiapyand  Trajant 
was  lately  dug  up  on  the  estate  of 
^H.St.Faul,bart.atWedaerii«ry. 
raANC^* 

The  clergy  of  France  are  ftii 
by  the  state.  From  the  Frtedk 
pensicm  list  it  appear%  that  their 
number  amoants  to  55^500  penoai^ 
The  annual  sum  which  thiey  cost 
the  public  treasury  is  a  crifie  snote 
than  540^000/.  sterling  per  aaauni, 
or  about  9/.  ili«  a>year  for  cachiito 
dividual  clergyman  1 

N$THERtrANI>»«    . 

The  king  of  the  NeUierl^adapio« 
posed  arlaw  to  the  se^oo^  ofaMohtf 
«f  tbci  staMgeasnl  oS-  xk^HMm* 
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kndbt  oo  ihf  16tb  last,  wkb  a  view 
to  a  1MW  regulation  of  the  import 
Mid  export  duties  on  tea  in  HoL- 
Lmd  and  the  Netherlands  The  im- 
port duty  upon  teas  into  Holland, 
b7  the  proposed  law,  will  not  es* 
ceed  one  half  per  cent,  and  the  duty 
on  exportation  is  only  one  fifth  per 
cent.  In  short*  leas  will  probably^ 
be  sold  in  HoUandf  iratking  the  ne- 
ceifiory  allowance  for  the  difference 
of  price  between  a  free  trade  and 
our  monopoly  price,  at  one*half 
what  they  are  consumed  for  in  this 
^OBotry.  The  encouragement  which 
the  measure  will  give  to  smuggling 
is  expected  to  be  very  detrimental 
to  the  revenue  here ;  and  which, 
on  this  article  alone*  is  computed  at 
three  miUions  sterling. 

SPAIN* 

A  letter  from  Madrid,  dated  De- 
cember 9,  says,  <<  We  are  informed 
that  the  council  of  Castillehas  ad* 
opted  a  resolution,  calling  on  the 
public  creditors  to  abandon  two* 
(hirda  of  their  claims,  and  that  go- 
vermnent  has  offered  to  acknow- 
ledge the  validity  of  the  remaining 
third  ;  but  it  is  not  said  how  that 
wtU  be  paid  off.  It  is  supposed 
tlMt  the  junu  of  public  credit  has 
fundi  at  its  disposal  to  pay  the  in* 
terest  of  the  reduced  debt.  Those 
ivho  will  not  consent  to  the  reduc- 
tion demanded,  may  preserve  their 
claims  upon  the  entire  debt;  but 
they  will  be  obliged  to  wait  for 
mere  favourable  periods  of  pay- 
xnent.  A  sutement  of  the  general 
cMt,  which  is  publicly  circulated, 
makes  the  funded  part  of  it  anoount 
CO  5»9(H,662,866  reals  of  Vellon, 
tA  which  the  annual  interest  is 
ld£U;7d*S91  reals  of  Vellon ;  and 
the  floating  debt,  witlK>ut  interest^ 
MBMiats  to^,2^%97a»5'iO  reals. 

The  mquttiiioA  in  Spain  has  re* 
eeedff  avmted  a  nambev  of  indivi- 


ITALY. 

Rmef  SeM,  28;. 
(l^rom  a  private  letter.)  Hi^ 
.way  robbery  is  carried  on  syste- 
matically here,  and  on.  a  grand 
scale.  At  Ver<^i,  a  small  towm 
fifteen  miles  from  this,  a  teacharj 
with  twdve  spiritual  seminarists, 
walking  in  die  environs,  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  robbers  atid  drag* 
ged  to  the  mounuins*  The  robbers 
were  polite  enough  to  seiKl  to  V^ 
roli,  and  to  offer  to  give  up  the 
pupils  for  12,000  crowns,  and  the 
teacher  into  the  bargain.  A  nego- 
tiaticoi  was  entered  into,  and  4000 
crowns  were  taken.  Several  ^yg 
afterwards  a  yourtg  man,  of  a  thick 
and  heavy  make,  belonging  to  An- 
gou,  was  walking  with  seven  male 
and  female  relations,  and  the  whdte 
party  were  taken  200  steps  from  the 
gate  and  carried  off.  The  alarm* 
bell  of  the  town,  which  contains 
nearly  1 2,000  inhabitants, was  rung. 
The  robbers  flew  with  their  pn** 
soners  to  the  mountains :  the  youn^ 
man  not  being  able  to  keep  up  witn 
them,  thev  cut  his  throat,  and  e- 
scaped  witn  the  other  seven  persons. 
These  unfortunate  prisoners  were 
afterwards  ransomed  by  their  rda^ 
tives  for  5000  scndi.  There  are 
many  huthlreds  of  these  robbers* 
and  their  numbers  are  daily  in* 
creasing.  They  have  their  male 
and  female  leaders,  and  receive 
only  people  of  irreproachable  cha^ 
racter :  the  investigation  into  mo* 
rals,  and  the  proof  as  to  ancestry, 
is  very  strict  on  their  receptioUi  as 
persons  of  consideration  take  an  in* 
terest  in  it. 

GEaWANY. 

Lavaktte  now  resides  six  miles 
from  Munich,  under  a  diffnent 
name ;  Fouch6  is  at  Prague ;  Beau- 
hariiols  resides  at  Munidi ;  and  the 
ex^uef  tef  Holbad  at  Augsburg. 
M.Las 
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M.  Las  Casasi  the  friend  of  Bao- 
Tiaparte»  rtecently  returned  from 
Sc«  Helena*  has  received  orders  to 
£j  his  residence  in  the  Prussian  do- 
minions ;  and  he  has  left  Frankfort 
for  Berlin  under  the  care  of  a  Prus- 
sian  officer  of  police. 

By  a  Hamburgh  mail  we  have 
received  copies  of  two  letters  ad- 
dressed by  the  count  Las  Casas,  in 
the  litter  end  of  last  month,  one  to 
lord  Sidmouthy  and  the  other  to 
lord  Holland.  In  the  former  Las 
Casas  mentions  his  having  been  for 
four  days  in  the  hands  of  an  English 
state  messenger,  on  his  arrival  in 
the  Thames,  who  at  first  permitted 
hiid  to  enjoy  the  free  use  of  his 
papers,  and  to  indulge  himself  in 
vriting-*-but,  as  if  to  take  advan- 
tage of  tlie  confidence  thus  inspired, 
this  'messenger,  at  the  very  moment 
of  departure,  seized  on  every  paper, 
even  the  most  trifling,  in  tlie.name 
and  under  the  authority  of  lord  Sid- 
mouth.  ♦*  Every  thing,"  says  the 
letter,  ^  has  been  taken  from  me : 
letters,  notes,  my  son's  writing- 
books,  deeds  of  property,  domestic 
secrets,  ofiFicial  documents  of  sir 
Hudson  Lowe  and  lord  Charles 
Somerset,  my  journals,  and  even 
a  letter  to  the  French  minister  of 
police,  and  another  to  my  wife. 
They  have  been  taken  from  me 
without  making  an  inventory  of 
them,  or  numbering  them;  and 
they  declare  that  ic  was  done  by 
your  lordship's  orders."  In  the  . 
letter  to  lord  Holland,  the  count 
alludes  to  some  sutements  previ- 
ously  transmitted  to  his  lordship 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
touching  the  alleged  grievances  at 
St.  Helena ;  and  also  mentions  the 
greft  difficulty  he  experienced  in 
writing  the  present  letter* 

SWEDEN. 

A  nuiil  from  Hamburgh  brings 
the  king  of  S  weden'^  speech  $  wbich 


was  read  by  prince  Oscar  at  the 
opening  of  die  diet.  The  Swedish 
paper  currency  was,  in  1802, 
14,000,000,  and  is  now  30,000,000 
of  bank- dollars,  having  more  chan 
doubled  in  fifteen  years.  On  die 
other  hand,  the  government  makes 
the  gratifying  boast,  that,  not  with* 
standing  the  natural  wants  of  Swe- 
den, none  of  its  inhabitants  have, 
like  those  of  more  fertile  countries, 
been  forced  to  emigrate  from  the 
apprehension  of  famine.         ^ 

RUSSIA. 

Ukase  addressed  to  the  legislative 
synod  ac  Moscow,  by  Alexander, 
emperor  of  Russia,  dated  from 
Moscow,  Oct.  27- 
**  Daring  my  late  travels  throu^ 
the  provinces,  I  was  obliged,  to  my 
no  small  reeret,  to  lisien  to  speeches 
pronounced  by  certain  of  the  clergy 
in  difierent  parts,  which  contained 
unbecoming  praises  of  me— upraises 
which  can  only  be  ascribed  unto 
God.  And  as  1  am  convinced,  ia 
the  depth  of  my  heart,  of  the  Cbii* 
stian  truth,  that  every  blessing  flow- 
eth  unto  us  through  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  alone,  and  that 
every  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  with- 
out Christ,  is  full  only  of  evil ;  thtre- 
fore  to  ascribe  unto  me  the  glory  of 
deeds,  in  which  the  hand  of  God 
hath  been  so  evidently  mantfetted 
before  the  whole  world,  is  to  give 
unto  men  that  glory  which  belong- 
eth  unto  Almighty  God  alone. 

^  I  account  it  mj  duty,  therefore^ 
to  forbid  all  such  unbecoming  ex- 
pressions of  praise;  and  recommend 
to  the  holy  synod,  to  give  instruc- 
tions to  sdl  the  diocesan  bishops, 
that  they  themselves,  and  thedeigy 
under  them>  may,  on  similar  occa- 
sions,in  future,  refrain  fromall  such 
expressions  of  praise,  so  disagree- 
able to  my  ears ;  and  that  diey  may 
render  unto  the  Lord  of  Hosts  alooo 
thanksgivings  for  the  blessings  fae.^ 
stowe4 
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stowed  upon  ns,  and  pray  for  the 
outpouring  of  his  grace  upon  all  of 
us ;  conforming  themselves  in  this 
matter  to  the  words  of  sacred  writ, 
which  requires  us  to  render  to  the 
.  King  Eternal,  I  m mortals  Invisibley 
the  only  wise  God,.honour  and  glory 
for  ever  and  even     Alex  andeh/' 

The  Russian  interest  prevails  so 
much  in  Persia,  that  Russian  traders 
are  expected  to  be  allowed  a  passage 
through  that  country  to  and  from 
India. 

Funeral  service  has  been  per- 
formed at  Warsaw,  for  the  death 
of  Kosciusko,  at  which  the  grand 
duke  and  all  the  public  authorities 
attended* 

ASIA* 

A  horrible  transaction  has  oc- 
curred at  the  island  of  Java,  since 
Its  repossession  by  the  Dutch,  of 
which  the  subjoined  is  an  affecting 
detail :— Towards  the  close  of  1816 
a  disturbance  took  place  at  no  great 
distance  from  Batavia,  the  capital, 
produced  by  some  unauthorized  ex- 
actions of  the  kapala  chootakt  and 
other  native  chiefs  acting -under  the 
Dutch 'government.  The  ignorant 
and  su&ring  inhabitants  were  pre- 
vailed upon  by  a  few  of  the  heads 
pf  villagesy  tq  as^erpble  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marching  to  Indramaye,  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  having 
their  grievances  redressed.  Noc"hief 
of  any  rank  was  amongst  them,  and 
their  number  did  not  %  ^ny  time 
exceed  900.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
notice,  that  in  all  their  marches 
over  a  considerable  extent  of  coun- 
try, no  property  of  any  kind  was 
seised,  nor  one  personal  outrage 
committed.  At  Lobenar,  where 
they  remained  for  several  days,  the 
servants,  rice,  paddy,  cattle,  &c.  of 
Mr.  Mnntinghe,  a  public  function- 
arv,  lay  open  before  them ;  but  not 
a  humiia  being  was  molested,  nor 
afi  article  of  any  description  |ouch* 


ed.  What  efforts  were  made  on 
the  part  of  .the  goveniment  to  re- 
monstrate with  tSese  deluded  peo- 
ple, or  to  procure  their  peaceable 
dispersion,  does  not  satisfactorily 
appear.  Dispositions  were  made 
to  attack  them,  which  was  done 
at  Lobenar  on  the  Mth  of  De- 
cember. In  the  contest  100  of 
the  natives  were  killed,  and  594; 
were  made  prisoners.  These  men' 
wcfre  all  disarmed,  and  by  the  ma/- 
gtstr4tes  delivered  into  the  care 
of  the  military.  On  their  arrival . 
at  Indramaye,  they  were  put  into  a 
coffee  storehouse  within  the  fort, 
and  tlie  temporary  prison  was  siu- 
rouhded  by  sendnels.  In  the  course 
of  the  night  some  of  these  poor 
creatures  having  endeavoured  to 
get  out,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  , 
now  believed,  of  enjoying  the  fiesh-.. 
ness  of  the  open  air,  the  Dutch 
guard  fired  in  among  them,  and,  ' 
horrible  to  relate,  continued  their  ' 
execution,  in  spite  of  Mr,  Mateuaa  * 
the  magistrate,  and  under  the  eye 
of  their  own  officers,  until  300  of 
those  unarmed,  unresisting,  help-  * 
less  human  creatures  were  mas- 
sacred in  cold  blood !  The  prayers 
and  commands  of  the  civil  magi- 
strate were  equally  disregarded  on 
this  occasion,  which  was  but  the 
first  act  of  an  atrocious  tragedy. 
The  survivors  were  embarkai  ia 
coffee  prows,  and  dispatched  up  the 
river  to  Caroug  Sauberg ;  while  on 
the  river,  they  were  accused  of  a  se- 
cond attempt  to  escape ;  when  the 
former  dreadful  scene  was  renewed, 
and  near  200  more  were  mercilessly 
slaughtered  !  So  insatiate  was  tlie 
thirst  for  Javanese  blood,  that  of 
594  made  prisoners  after  the  at- 
tack upon  them  by  the  Dutch 
troops,  only  113  remained  alive  when 
the  account  of  these  frightful  trans- 
actions was  written,  in  the  month 
of  January  following. 
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5  Males    t25«4>  InaH,  U    -^ 
}  P«iialesll305  $  «4,1«9  j  **"** 


{Males    10033 }  lo  all, )  Decreajie  m 
Females  9935$  19,968$  BnriabSlS. 


Cfied  under  9  years  5698  | 
S€HreeH»aiKl5     9019 
San^lO     989 
]0wid20     IHl 
ittabflUs  . 


90 aod  30-1364 
30  and  40- 1795 
40>Mid50-l983 
50 awl  60- HM 


60aii<]70-.l6l4| 
T0andftO.ltt24 
80nid90-  683 
90«Bd1«0   156 


100 
105. 


.7. 
..9. 


•    X>I8£ASE& 
AUorthr^  StUlborn  700lEpHepsy 
^bscesa    ...     98 
Aged     .    •    .    1S75 
Agve  .    .    . 
AfoflBKf   mm 

suddanly  .  46tt 
Attbma  .^.743 
Bedriddeo   ...    5 

Bile C 

iJlaodnif  •  45 

B«nteQfcRiiptore4: 
Cabcw  .  .  .  .  9P 
Cfaicken  Pox 
ChUdbed  ....  25? 
Oilds  ...  14 
Gtlidt,  Oripet,  &&  t 
CoMMnptioa  .  490( 
CoBvalsioDS  .  3242 
Cough,  and  Haopiog- 

Cough  .  .  .  645 
CofwPoz     . 


CiMy . 


.  1 
•  1 
109 


.  718 
.     .    '5 

Bvil 6 

fevers  ofatl  kinds  1 299 
SFiituki  .     .    .    .     S 

Flux    ......  9 

FrcodiPMC 

Qoat    .  , .    .    .    54 

Gravel,  Stone,  and 

Strangury  .    .    24 
arief   ....      4 

Hcadmoldsbot,  Hom- 
shoa^head,  &  Water 


in  the  Head 
frnposthame   , 
{nflammation  , 
Jaundice  .    . 
Jaw-looked 
Livergrown    • 
Lumbago     . 
Luaatick    • 
Measles  .    . 
Miscarriage    . 
Mortification . 


419 

.  2 
1002 

.  75 
.  2 

.  '?(5 
.  1 
244 
725 
.  6 

.304 


PalpilaEtionef  tte 

HCBft      .       .      . 

PaUy    .... 
Pleurisy  •     .    . 
Pnrples-    .     .     • 
Quinsy    .    .    . 
Raah        .    .    .  . 
86  RiieiMMtism   . 
Scropbula   .    .    . 
Scurvy   .     .     .     . 
Smalt  Fox  . 
Sore  Throat  .    .  . 
Sores  and  Ulcers . 
Spasms 


St  Anthony's  Fire    ' 
Stoppage  in  the  Sto- 
mach ....  24 
StYitas*sDaaca 
Stricture    •    • 
Swelling    •     •    .     1 
Teeth  .    .    .    .  449 
rhrush  .  . 

Tumor  ....  3 
VTater  in  the  Chest  6& 
\¥onni    ....  12 


cjimjkvnBs. 

4fBfOkcn  Links     .    5 

162  Bruised      *    *    .     9 

22  Burnt    ....    41 

1  Choked     ...    2 

2  Drowned    .    .      119 
1  excessive  DlrMk- 

11     iog    .    .    .    •  12 

5  Executed*  ...    10 

6  Pound  Dead   .    .    29 
1051  Fractured    ...  4 

5  Frighted  .    .    .    .9 
llAUUedby  Fallsaad 
851    several  ether  Ac- 
cidents    ...  65 
Rined  themselves   54 
Murdered    . 


) 

llScaklad 
Shot 
Surved 
111  Strangled 
Sofibcated 


.  » 
.  6 
.  4 
.  1 
.  8 
.  1 
•   II 


*  Tkert  batve  keea  executed  in  the  city  of  Loadon  and  County  of  Swraw,  96  ;  of  nkidi 
wmbme  lO^aitfhmt  been  reported  to  be  buried  vkhw  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 
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Job.  2.  In  Devonshire-place,  the 
lady  of  major-general  sir  WilUam 
AasoQi  K.  C  £  of  a  son. 

4.  In  Hertford-street,  the  coun- 
tess of  Clonmell,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

At  Hollycomhe,  Sussex,  the  wife 
of  C.  W.  Taylor,  esq*  M.  P.  of  a 
son  and  heir* 

13.  At  Kemsey  Lodge,  Wor- 
cester, the  lady  of  major-general  sir 
Roger  Hale  Sheaffe,  hart,  of  a 
dsuighter. 

1  •(.  In  Wimpole-street,  the  lady 
of  the  right  hoaourabk  lord  Brid- 
port»  of  a  daughter. 


16.  Viscountess  Folkestooe,  of 
a  daughter. 

25.  In  Grosveoor-street,  the 
wife  of  the  dean  of  Chester,  of  a 


SI.  At  the  Admiralty,  the  wife 
of  John  Wilson  Croker,  esq.  of  a 
son. 

—  At  Salton  Hall,  Scotland^ 
lady  Eleanor  Balfour,  of  a  daug^uer. 

-—  At  Porto-bello,.  Sc()tUad» 
lady  Elibank,  of  a  son. 

Fd,  4f,  A%  Powerscourt-hoas^ 
Cheltenham,  the  lady  of  sir  Hi»> 
geiford  Hoskys^  hart,  of  .Haie* 
wood-hooM^  cooaty  o£  H(ei«fi)r4f 

At 
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ik.  At  Vakneieniictt  tke  'wifit  of 
IfCittMant'^olonelMae  Ovegor^dftth 
regiment,  of  a  daughter* 

17*  In  Margaret-streett  viscoun- 
tess Doncannon,  of  a  daoghter. 

SI.  In  Upper  Grosvenor-stroeCy 
the  countess  de  la  Warr,  of  a  son* 

March  6.  At  We]ls»  the  lady  of 
the  honourable  Dr.  Rydei^  hmop 
of  Gloucester,  of  a  daughter. 

8*  At  Bath,  l^e  lady  of  reuuadb 
aaifal  sir  John  G^k^  K.C.  B.  of  a 
daii^hter. 

IS.  At  Yeste-house,  the  mu* 
cfaioneflsof  Tweedale»  of  a^laugfater. 

17*  At  Methley-park,  county  of 
Y<irk,  ^scountsas  PoUNigtoa,  of  a 
son* 

21.  At  Melbury,  the  oaumsss  of 
Uokester,  asoiu 

—  At  Chester,  the  wife  of  Rei^ 
Bicbard  Massie,  of  avm,  (her  80th 
diild.) 

28.  Ac  Han)»  Suney,  tbe  ladf 
«f  sir  Henry  C.  Montgomery,  hart. 
of  a  daughter. 

At  Brigifaeon,  tiie  wife  of  thelio« 
iMBrahle  D.M4  Erakiiie^  of  a  son. 

31.  In  Saville-row,  faKly  Ssnh 
Xtiinkton,  ofasnu 

At  Eastbonttte*  tliewifiKif  iDRnia 
G^bert  <laie  Dovtes  Gsddijr)  esq« 
M.P.  of  a  daughtrr. 

J^l  4«  in  Gloucester  Place, 
viscosntess  HsnrandeB^  of  a  sba  and 
lieir. 

II.  InHaBiiltDnPlaae,rtglitli»> 
nourable  lady  Emily  Mvnnay,  of  a 
daughter. 

14.  la  Lisson  Grove  Nortl»»  the 
cmuiteK  of  Hoches^  of  a  daughter. 

22.  AtOanberParlBttijediictacss 
of  NewcastW^  of  a  son. 

26.  AtCrknSiQ3rt,theanrehio* 
«ess  of  Qaeensberry,  of  a  daughten 

28«  InCaTuniKih-sqnateythe  lady 
c^  admiral  sir  G.  Cockbum,  of  a 
liaHBhcerv 

9*  Itt  Seymaurflaoev  ^^  K- 
Halbsci^  of  a'sm* 


M^  2.  Ltilf  Basmt  Paget»  of 
a  daughter. 

S.  laOrotyeecN^iOafieyiPisflflMntess 
Milton,  of  a  son. 

—-  Of  a  son  and  presamplive 
Jieir^  jdie  wife  of  the  honomrabfe  G. 
J.  Tuchet,  eldest  son  of  lord  AudAvb 

Asr4.  Atth^Cfaateauof  Neun- 
ly,  the  duchess  of  Grkam^  of  a 
dsEUghier. 

21.  At  Ms)^  the  kdy  of  eail 
Compton,  of  a  daujg^hter. 

26L  At  Dalhouste  Castk»  lady 
Robert  Ker,  of  a  daughter. 

80.  At  Geneva^  the  couafiess  of 
Minto,  of  a  son. 

•**•  In  the  Austrhm  dotniaionsa 
princess  Paul  Esterhaey ,  lady  of  tfaa 
Austrian  ambassador,  oJF  a  son* 

Jyfy  2.  In  HamiitoB  Plftce,  tha 
duchess  of  Bedford,  of  a  sob. 

—  1^.  The  duchess  of  Kfodena^ 
«f  a  princesSr 

—  At  Lacketi,  near  Bmsseii^ 
lady  Thurlow,  of  a  sob. 

20.  At  Rosvere,  fl»ar  LTadhiirst» 
Hants,  the«ooiiies8of'£TroU,ofasoii. 

24.  At  tin  earl  of  fiesboroo^s, 
Rciohainpton,  lady  Barbaia  PootfOia. 
by,  of  a  daagbier. 

—  At  bcrfather's  (the  eart  of 
Hardwioke)  in  St.  Jaases's-sqaasty 
lady  Caiolme  Cocksy  di  a  dauglner. 

Am^\B^  At  FraaMfffiliattitiiasfe' 
Norwich,  the  wife  of  Edward  Rlg^ 
by,M.D«  etfNotwi^,  of  three  sons 
and  a'dawghteiv 

21.  The  queen  of  Spain, 
piiaeess. 

24.  At  the  house  of  her 
ftfhe  earl  of  Malmesbary,) 
fraasesCole,  of  aeon. 

October  4.  At  Clifton,  the 
chionsssof  Ely,  of  a  son. 

6«  Right  honoarable  lady  ^ 
line  Aiaie  Mavdonald,  of  CKaiM- 
nald,of  adaaghter. 

fl9.  At  (kfaiseoo^ally  the  oeaaL 
tess  of  Hopetoun,  of  a  son.         .^ 

~At  Pi^lmdMiflftMl^   InMid, 

the 


ofa 


lady 
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the  conntess  of  LoDgford»  of  a  son 
and  heir. 

November  B^  Ladj  Charles  Ben- 
tinckyof  ason. 

'  —  At  Stevenson's,  the  lady  of  sir 
John  Gordon  Sinclair,  bart.  of  a 
daughter. 

10.  At  Cheve]«7,  the  dnchess  of 
Rutland,  of  a  son. 

11.  At  Toft-hall,  Cheshirt,  the 
wife  of  Ralph  Leycester,  esq.  of  a 
son  and  heir. 

i)efm&^  12.  At  Dublin,  the  conn- 
tess Tsdbot,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES  in  the  year  1817. 

Jan,  6.  RighthonourableJoshua 
lord  Huntingneld,  of  Heveningham 
Hall,  Suffolk,  to  miss  Blois,  daugh- 
ter of  sir  C.  Blois,  bart.  of  Cock- 
field  Hall,  in  the  same  county. 

-^  11.  Sir  John  Anstruthcr,  of 
Anstrudier,  bart.  M.P.  to  Jessie, 
third  daughter  of  major-general 
Dewan,  ofGilston. 

IS.  By speciallicense, lieutenant- 
colonel  sir  Guy  Campbell,  bart.  to 
Frances  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau^ter 
and'  co-heiress  of  Montagu  Bur- 
goyne,  esq.  of  Mark-hall,  Essex. 

20.  John  Becket,  esq.  under  se- 
cretary of  state  for  the  home  de- 
partment, to  lady  Anne  Lowther, 
third  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Lons- 
dale. 

22.  The  earl  cS  Longford,  to 
lady  GeorgianaLygotii  sister  of  earl 
Beauchamp. 

27*  At  Ugbrooke-park,  Deron^ 
hoOotirable  Mr«  iJangdale,  of 
Haughton,  county  of  York,  to  the 
honourable  Charlotte  Cli£[brd» 
daughter  of  lord  Cii£Pord. 

29.  Captain  Ord,  royal  artillery^ 
•aeo&d  son  of  Craven  Ord,  esq.  of 
Greensted-hall,  Essex,  to  mist 
Blagrave,  £iece  to  the  late  lady 
Colium,  ofHardwicke-house,  Suf- 

-Rfv.  J.Benueity  nephew  to  the 


bishop  of  Goyne,  to  Loiiisa»  eldest 
daughter  of  Robert  Otway,  esq.  of 
Cork. 

80.  Peter  Herre,  esq.  founder  of 
**  The  National  Benevolent  Institu« 
don,*'  to  miss  Nicholls  of  Hamp* 
stead,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  Ni- 
cholls, esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn« 

Feb.  3.  Captain  J.  L.  Stuart,  of 
the  Bengal  army,  grandson  of 
Francis,  late  earl  of  Moray,  to  Sa- 
rah, sixth  daughter  of  the  late  Ro« 
bert  Morris,  esq.  M.  P.  for  Glou- 
cester. 

4.  At  Iclcham  church,  Kent,  and 
at  the  chapel  at  Hales  Place,  Ed. 
ward  Quillinan,  esq.  Sd  dragoon 
guards,  to  Jemima,  second  daughter 
of  sir  Egerton  Brydges,  of  Lee 
Priory,  near  Canterbury,  ban. 
M.P. 

5.  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne, 
ban.  to  lady  Harriet  Clive,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Powis.. 

March  S.  Lieut.^gen.  the  honour* 
able  sir  William  Lumley,  K.  C.  B. 
to  Louisa  Margaret,  widow  of  the 
late  major  Cotton,  brother  to  lord 
Combermere* 

18.  At  Desart  by  special  licence, 
colonel  James  Campbell,  94th  rai- 
ment, to  lady  Dorothea  L.  Cutter 
daughter  of  the  late  earl  of  Desart. 

19.  In  theElector's  palace  at  Cas- 
sel,  the  grand  duke  of  Meckleh* 
burgh  Strelitz,  to  the '  princess 
Maria,second  daughterof  the  Land- 
grave  Frederic. 

20.  Majoivgeneral  sir  Thomas 
Sidney  Beckwidi,  K.C.B.  to  Mar^, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  sir  Wil- 
liam Douglas,  bart.  of  Kelhead. 

April  10.  Charles,  earl  of  Marchf 
'feldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Richmond^ 
to  lady  Caroline  Paget,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Angle* 
sey. 

17.  SirWilliamHoste,bart.n>yal 

navy,  to  ladj  Harriet  Walpole,  third 

daughter  of  the  earl  of  Orfqrd.    . 

24.  At 
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24*.  At  Stutfifard^  the  hereditary 
prince  of  SaxeHeildburghauseiiy  to 
the  princess  Amelia,  second  daugh- 
ter of  duke  Louis  of  Wirtemberg, 
uncle  to  the  king. 

.29.  Earl  Percf,  to  lady  Charlotte 
Florentia  Clivey  daughterof  the  earl 
j:>f  Powis. 

At  Vienna,  general  Macdonald, 
to  madame  Murat. 

May  1 9.  Honourable  C.  Lowther, 
major  of  the  lOch  royal  Hussars,  se- 
cond son  of  the  earl  of  Lonsdale, 
to  the  right  honourable  lady  Eleanor 
Sherrard,  daughter  of  the  late  earl 
of*  Harborough. 

24.  By  special  licence,  Edmund 
Phelps,  esq.  to  Anne  Catherine^ 
countess  of  Antrim.  , 

—  Mr.  Milbank,  to  lady  Augusta 
Vane,  second  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Darlington. 

— Honourable  Charles  Noel  Noel, 
of  Barham  Court,  Kent,eldest  son  of 
sir  Gerard  Noel,  bart.  to  Elizabeth, 
second  daughter  of  the  honourable 
sir  George  Grey,  hart,  commis- 
sioner of  Portsmouth  dock-yard. 

June  5.  At  Mr.  Mitchell's  house, 
JSigismund  marquis  de  Nadaillac, 
son  of  the  duchess  d'Escars,  to  Ca- 
therine Maria,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Charles-street,  Berkley, 
square. 

20.  At  Edinburgh,  count  Fla- 
bault  [who  was  aid-de-camp  to  Bo- 
naparte at  the  battle  of  Waterloo] 
to  the  honourable  Margaret  Mercer 
Elphinstone,  of  Aldie,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  viscount  ]&eith,  of  Furbrook 
park. 

—  At  Berlin,  George  Sholto 
Douglas,  esq,  secretary  to  the  Bri«> 
tish  legation,  to  Miss  Rose,  eldest 
daughter  of  his  majesty's  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  mipister  plenipo* 
tentiary  at  that  court. 

Jufy  5.  Honourable  Orlando 
Bridgman,  third  son  of  the  earl  of 


Bradford,  to  Selina,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  the  honourable  general  Need- 
ham,  of  Waresley  Park,  county  of 
Huntingdon. 

17«  By  special  licence,  viscount 
Strangford,  to  Ellen,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  sir  John  Bourke» 
barr.  and  relict  of  Nicholas  Browne, 
esq.  of  Mount  Hazle,  county  of 
Gal  way. 

31.  The  duke  of  SaxeCobourg, 
brother  of  prince  Leopold,  to  the 
princess  Louisa,  of  Saxe  Gothri. 

—  Viscount  Ebrington,  to  ladjr 
Susan  Ryder,  eldest  daughter  of  tht 
earl  of  Harrowby. 

jfu^,  12.  The  grand  duke  Meck- 
lenburgh  Strelitz,  to  the  princess 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Landgrave 
Frederick  of  Hesse. 

Sept.  17.  At  Vienna,  count  Jo- 
seph Esterhazy,  of  Galantha,  to  tht 
princess  Mary  of  Mettemich,  dau^- 
ter  of  the  minister  for  foreiga 
aHairs. 

30.  At  Dublin,  sir  J.  M.  Doyl^ 
K.  Cf  B.  &c.  to  Mary,  only  daugh- 
ter of  major  Bryan. 

October  7.  The  earl  of  Desart,  to 
Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  Mau- 
rice N.  O'Connor,  esq. 

9.  John  Sim,  M.  D.  of  Greville- 
street,  Hatton  Garden^  to  Ann  £)li- 
za,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Clark» 
M.  D.  of  Dominica. 

18.  Major-general  Darling,  de- 
puty-adjutant>general,  to  Eliza,  se-  . 
cond  daughter  of  the  late  lieutenant- 
colonel  Dumarcsq, 

16.  Lieutenant»colonel  D'Arcy, 
royal  artillery,  to  lady  Catherine 
Georgiana  West,  daughter  of  the 
late  earl  Delawarr. 

Edmund  Antrobus,  esq.  ne- 
phew of  sir  E.  Antrobus,  hart,  to 
Anne,  only  daughter  of  the  honour- 
ably Hugh  Lindsay,  of  Plaistow^- 
lodge, 

Kear-admiral  sir  Philip  Charles 
Durham^ 


i^) 
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Cnrbam,  K.C.B.  to  Ann  Isabella 
only  cliild  of  sir  X  Henderson,  bare 
of  Fordel,  county  of  Fife. 

18.  Honourable  captain  J«  A. 
Maude,  royal  navy,  to  miss  Albina 
Broderic,  second  daughter  of  the 
archbishop  of  Cashel. 

21.  Lord  Selsey,  to  the  honour- 
able Anna  Maria  Louisa  Iit>y, 
youngest  daughter  of  lord  Boston. 

28.  At  Dresden,  the  heredit  ry 
prince  of  Tuscany,  to  the  princess 
Maria  Anne  Carc^ne  of  Saxony. 
.  November  14.  At  Culzean  Castle, 
viscount  Kinnaird,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Newburgh,  to  lady  Margaret  Ken- 
nedy, third  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Cassillis. 

2L  At  Ballenstadt,  prince  Fro- 
deric  of  Prussia,  to  die  princess 
Louisa,  of  Anhalt-Bembourg. 

27-  George  Stanley  Repton,  esq. 
of  Dover-street,  to  the  honourable 
Elizabeth  Scott,  daughter  of  lord 
£ldQ».« 

DEJTMSin  the  year  18i7. 

Jan.  4j*  In  his  77th  year,  sir  Ar- 
thur  Owen,  hart,  late  adjutant-ge- 
neral in  the  East  Indies,  and  a  c(MO- 
nel  in  ike  army.  He  is  succeeded 
IB  his  titles  by  his  nephew,  W. 
Owen,  esq.  of  the  Temple,  barris- 
ter-at-law. 

10.  At  West-Ham,  Essex,  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  gig, 
George  Anderson,  ^sq.  F.  L.  S.  son 
of  the  late  Dr.  James  Anderson, 
author  of  Essays  on  Agriculture, 
the  Bee^  and  other  works.  As  a 
man  of  genius,  erudition,  and  deep 
botanical  research,  his  death  is  a  se« 
vere  loss  to  the  scientific  world,  and 
vrill  be  lone  deplored  by  a  nume- 
rous circle,  both  of  learned  and  so* 
cud  frieads. 

At  St.  Andrew*s,  rev.  Dr.  Ro- 
bertsofw  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages^ 


12.  At  Maidttmie,  a^  8S,  sir 
William  Bishop,  Ibiigfat,  the  oldest 
justice  of  the  corporation. 

1 S .  Suddenly,  aged  upwards  of 
70,  George  Harriot,  cso.  lately  one 
of  the  magistrates  of  tne  Thames 
pofice  office. 

26.  In  Grosvenor-place,  Caratine 
dowager  countess  or  Buckingham- 
shire. 

28.  In  bis  84th  year,  Anthony 
Gdl,  esq.  of  Cheyn6-walk,  Chelsea. 

29.  At  Blenheim,  aged  78,  bis 
grace  George,  third  duke  of  Marl- 
borough. 

At  Pisa,  the  right  honourable 
Francis  North,  earl  of  Guilford. 

Feb.  2.  Aged  85,  general  Car- 
leton,  colonel  of  the  2d  battalioA 
60th  foot,  and  great  uncle  rothe  pre*. 
s6nt  lord  Dorchester. 

3«  At  Cambridge,  m  his 
72d  year,  sir  Isaac  Bennington, 
knight,  M.D.  ^egiu<s  professor  of 
physic,  senior  fellow  of  St;  Jean's 
college,  and  senior  physician  of  Ad<« 
denbrooke's  hospital. 

6.  In  Queen  Ann-street,  Caven* 
dish  square,  theright  honourable  Ca- 
tharine Anne,  l^^Gienbervie.  fte 
was  theeldest  daughter  of  Frederick 
second  eari  of  Guildford,  and  sister 
to  the  late  earl. 

At  Ruffbrd  Hall,  Lancasbh«,die 
lady  of  sir  Thomas  Dalrymple  Hes* 
keth,  bart. 

7.  At  the  Jew«  Hospital,  WRIe. 
end,  aged  10*,  Hctory  Cohen.  He 
was  taken  ill  in  the  mominc^,  aitd 
cxph^  in  the  eredhig,  recahimg  lan 
senses  to  the  last. 

8.  AtYeltowfield,DeTon,inlicr 
89th  year,  the  dowager  lady  Carvr, 
relict  of  the  late  sh*5ohn,  and  mnd- 
mother  df  the  presem  sir  nmtrf 
Carew,  bart.  of  Haccombe. 

M.  At  his  seat  at  Carhoo,  rU 
Notthamptonshire,  jq^  Btf  sir 
John  Fdmer,  bart 

At 
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19.  At  Leeds»  Joshua  Walker^esq. 
M.D.  of  the  Society  of  Friends; 
25  years  physician  to  the  general  in- 
firmary in  that  town^ 

14.  Ather  hotel  in  Parisyaged  85» 
the  countess  of  Coislioy  formerly  one 
of  the  attendants  upon  the  person  of 
the  queen  of  Louis  XV.  and  grand- 
aunt  of  the  duchess  of  Pie  of  Bavaria. 

22.  At  Camberwell,  much  re- 
spected,  Mr.  John  Walker,  late  of 
Patemoster-rovTy  bookseller*  andone 
of  the  common  council  of  the  ward 
o£  Farringdon  Within. 

23.  At    the   house    of  Charles 
'Brooke,  esq.  Long  Dltton,  Surrey, 

right  h<mourab1e  lady  Amelia  Les* 
lie,  second  daughter  of  the  late  earl 
of  Rothes. 

March  7.  At  the  house  of  sir 
Henry  Halford,  hart,  in  Curzon- 
street^  London,  in  his  65th  year, 
the  rev.  David  Hughes,  D.D.  prin- 
cipal of  Jesus- college  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  many  years  rec- 
tor of  Besselsleigh,  Berks. 

At  Rudding  Park,  in  her  83d 
year,  right  honourable  Catherine, 
dowager  countess  of  Aberdeen, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Hanson*  of  Wake- 
field in  Yorkshire. 

At  Trawnstynydd,  county  of  Me- 
rioneth, agcdl  1 0,  Edmund  Morgan, 
being,  as  it  is  believed,  the  oldest  in- 
habiunt  of  Wales.  He  retained  his 
faculties  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  his 
three  sons,  one  daughter,  twenty, 
three  grand-children,  ten  great- 
grand-children,  and  five  great-great 
grandchildren,  and  upwards  of 
.seven  hundred  inhabitants  of  that 
and  the  adjoining  parishes. 

At  Brighton,  in  her  74th  year, 
Theodosia,  countess  of  Clanwilliam, 
relict  of  John  earl  of  Clanwilliam, 
only  child  and  heiress  of  Robert 
Hawkins  Magitl,  esq.  of  Gill-hall 
in  the  county  of  Down.  Her  lady- 
ship was  grand-daughter  of  John 
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earl  of  Damley,  and  lineally  de- 
scended from  the  illustrious  earl  of 
Clarendon. 

At  Gilcomston,  Aberdeenshire, 
aged  201,  John  M'Bain.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
and  was  attached  to  the  corps 
brought  into  the  field  by  ladyM'In- 
tosh,  which  made  so  furious  an  ir- 
ruption into  the  left  wing  of  the 
royal  army,  that  they  completely 
annihilated  fke  first  line.  In  this 
attack  he  received  a  wound,  being 
struck  with  a  musket-ball  ofk  the 
left  cheek  when  running  on  to  the 
second  line  after  the  first  had  been 
overthrown ;  but  he  said  it  did  not 
disable  him. 

In  Bolton-row,  in  her  75th  year, 
Jane  countess  of  Uxbridge. 

At  his  house  in  Ipswich,  at  the 
advanced  age,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, of  100  years,  and  deservedly 
respected,  sir  William  Innes,  l>art« 
of  Balvenie. 

At  their  encampment  atHoniton, 
Mrs.  Boswell,  sister  to  the  Queen  of 
the  Gipsies.  She  was  interred  with 
great  pomp. 

25.  Expired  easily,  and  almost 
imperceptibly,  at  his  apartments  m 
Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  rev.  Rq* 
bert  Tyrwhitt,  formerly  fellow  of 
that  college. 

27.  At  Hallfford,  Middlesex,  Jo- 
seph Boydell,  esq.  well  known  as 
an  eminent  encourager  of  the  arts, 
and  himself  a  very  superior  artist. 

April  \.  hx.  Paris,  aged  71,  the 
duke  of  Laval  de  Montmorency,  a 
peer  of  ^  France  and  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  king's  army. 

2.  In  Grosvenor-place,  in  his  22d 
year,  Charles-Fox  Townshend,  esq. 
eldest  son  of  lord  John  Towns- 
hend. 

At  his  estate,  at  Ruel  near  Paris, 
after  a  long  and  seTCre  illness,  An- 
drew Ma&sena,  prince  of  £&ling. 

10.  At  Gatcomb»|   near  Ports- 
(£)  mouth, 
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mouth,  lady  Curds,  relict  of  the  late 
admiral  &ir  R.  Curtis,  hart.  C«C.B« 

11.  At  his  house  in  Kensington- 
squar^i.  the  reverend  Willi  ant 
Beloe,  raJ.  F.S.A,  rector  of  All- 
hallows,  London  Wall,  prebendary 
of  Pancras  in  St.  Paulas  cathedral, 
and  prebendary  of  Lincoln. 

IS,  In  Macclesfield-street,  Soho, 
in  his  73d  year,  Tliomas  Heame, 
esq.F.S.A. 

15.  At  Bath,  iij  his  73d  year, 
right  honourable  sir  A.  Thomson, 
lord  chief  justice  of  his  majesty's 
court  of  exchequer. 

18.  At  Mauldslie  Castle,  in  his 
60th  year,  the  right  honourable 
Thomas  Carmichael,  earl  of  Hynd- 
ford. 

May  1.  At  Clifton,  near  Bristol, 
right  honourable  lady  Edward 
O  Bryen,  daughter  of  the  late  Paul 
Cobb  Methuen,  esq.  of  Corsham- 
house,  Wiltshire. 

At  Aston-hall,  Yorkshire,  right 
honourable  lady  Mary  Foljambe, 
sister  to  the  present  earl  ot  Scar- 
borough, and  relict  of  the  late  Fran- 
CIS  Feitand  Foljambe,  esq.  of  Os* 
berton-hall,  Nottinghamshire. 

2.  At  Paris,  M.  deUrquijo,  prime 
mintster  of  Spain  under  king 
Charles  IVv  and  during  the  govern- 
ment of  Joseph. 

7.  At  Dunglass-house,  Scotland, 
Helen,  eldest  daughter  of  sir  James 
Hall,  bart.  of  Dbnglass. 

8.  At  Carlsruhe,  of  convulsions, 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Baden,  only 
son  of  the  grand  duke. 

15.  In  Welbeck-street,  madame 
de  Freire,  wife  of  his  excellency  the 
chevalier  de  Freire,  late  minister  at 
this  court  from  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal. 

16.  At  Bath»  the  nght  honourable 
Charlotte  Newcomen,  viscountess 
Newcomen,  baroness  Newcomen  of 
Mosstown,  county  of  Longford,  in 
her  own  right. 


23.  At  Gort,  cottntyof  Galway, 
in  his  76th  yeaf,  the  right  honour- 
able John  Prendergast  Smyth,  vi;»- 
count  Gort,  baron  liiltarton,  si  go* 
vernor  of  the  county  of  Galway, 
chamberlain  of  the  city  of  Limo- 
rick. 

At  Rome,  the  celebrated  Cardi- 
nal Maury  j  who  was  in  some  mea- 
sure, under  Buonaparte  and  during 
the  capacity  of  the  Pope,  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  church-  He  fancied 
he  saw  a  change  of  colour  in  his 
lips,  that  denoted  his  having  swal- 
lowed poison ;  and  by  taking  coun- 
tcrpoisons,  he  killed  himselfT 

At  Heckington,  aged  ^o^  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Jessup,  an  opulent  grazier, 
of  pill-taking  memory.  He  lived 
in  a  very  eccentric  way  as  a  ba- 
chelor, without  known  relatives ; 
and  has  died  possessed  of  a  good 
fortune,  notwithstanding  a  most  in- 
ordinate craving  for  physic,  br 
which  he  was  distinguished  for  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  as  appear- 
ed on  a  trial  for  the  amount  Ctf  an 
apothecary's  bill,  at  the  last  assizes 
at  Lincoln,  in  which  Mr.  Jessup 
was  the  defendanu  The  evidence 
on  the  trial  affords  the  following: 
materials  for  the  epitaph  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  In  twenty-one  years  (from 
1794  to  1816)  the  deceased  toqk 
226,934  pills  supplied  by  a  respect- 
able apothecary  at  Bottesford  ; 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  10,806  pills 
a-year,  or  29  pills  each  day :  but  as 
the  patient  began  with  a  more  mo- 
derate appetite,  and  increased  it  as 
he  proceeded,  in  the  last  five  years 
preceding  1816  he  took  the  piUs  at 
the  rate  of  78  a-day,  and  in  the 
year  1814  swallowed  not  less  than 
51,590.  Notwithstanding  this,  and 
the  addition  of  40,000  bottles  of 
mixture  and  iuleps  and  electuaries, 
extending  altogether  to  fifty-'five 
closely  written  columns  of  an  apo« 
thecary's  bill,  the  deceased  lived  to 
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attam  the  advanced  age  of  sixty- 
fite  years. 

At  Great  Melton-hall>  Norfolk, 
aged  869  sir  John  Lombe,  barn  so 
created  in  1783. 

29.  In  Grosvenor-square,  the 
countess  dowager  of  Leitrim* 

At  Enfield,  aged  74,  William' 
Baunders,  M.D.  F.R.S.and  F.S.A. 
Fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  phy- 
sicians, physician  extraordinary  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  seniot  phy- 
sician to  Guy's  hospital. 

t/fiiir^2.Atthe  advanced  age  of  103, 
Catherine  Prescott,  of  Manchester. 

5.  At  Bamborough-hall,  aged  78, 
Henry  Grey,  esq«  of  Shoreston^* 
house,  Northumberland. 

7.  At  Warwick,  in  his  83d  yeaf, 
the  honourable  James  Dormer,  bro'> 
ther  to  the  late  and  uncle  to  the 
ptesent  lord  Dormer. 

16.  At  the  royal  arsenal  at  Wool- 
wich, in  his  80th  year»  general 
Vanghan  Lloyd« 

July  8.  At  his  house  in  Curzon- 
street,  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic 
ftffection,  with  which  (like  the  great 
earl  of  Chatham)  he  had  been  sud*- 
denly  seized,  a  few  evenings  before, 
in  his  place  in  parliament,  the  right 
honourable  George  Ponsonby,  M.P« 
for  Wicklow* 

10.  At  Northumberland-house, 
in  his  75th  year,  his  grace  Hugh, 
duke  of  Northumberland. 

At  Paris,  aged  53,  the  celebrated 
madame  de  Suel-Holstein,  daugh- 
ter of  M.  Necker,  so  much  distin- 
^idied  before  the  French  revolu** 
tion  for  his  financial  talents. 

At  Dresden^  Werner,  the  cele- 
brated German  mineralogist. 

At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Carre^ 
esq.  of  Caverse  and  Nisbet. 

At  Hamburgh,  at  a  very  advance 
ed  age»  professor  Ebeling,  one  of  the 
most  learned  geographers  of  Ger- 
many, who  contiouea  the  geogra- 
phical works  of  Busching* 


At  Paris,  M.  Suard,  whose  loss 
will  be  sensibly  felt  by  literature. 

9.  At  Brighton,  in  her  87th  year, 
lady  Anne  Murray,  sister  to  the 
late  earl  of  Mansfield^ 

134  At  Eglinton  Castle,  the  right 
honoutable  Hugh  Montgomery,  earl 
of  £glinton> 

14iAtBath)  in  his  ^4th7ear, right 
honourable  James  Everard,  ninth 
lord  Arundel  ofWardourCastle,and 
count  of  the  sacred  Roman  empire* 

19»  In  Somerset-street,  Portman- . 
square,  suddenly,  in  his  71st  year, 
sir  William  Parsons,  knight,  one  of 
the  magistrates  belongmg  to  the 
public  office^  Mailborough*street» 
and  master  of  his  majesty's  band  of, 
musicians. 

At  Paris,  in  the  hospital  for  patt* 
per  lunatics  of  Salpetrlere,  where 
he  had  lived  unpitied  and  unknown 
for  many  years,  aged  57,  the  famous 
Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  one  of  the 
regicides,  and  the  most  bloodi-thirsty 
ofthe  heroes  of  the  revolution. 

At  Agen,  aged  50,  madameToUs^ 
saint  Louverture,  widow' of  the  ce- 
lebrated black  generah 

At  Philadelphia,  after  a  shoit  ilU 
ness,  supposed  about  eighty  years 
of  age,  Mr.  Thomas  M*Kean,  for- 
merly  representative  in  the  conti* 
nental  congress,  one  of  the  sighers 
of  American  independence,  chief 
justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and  nine 
years  governor  of  that  state. 

jJu^ust  h  At  St»  Catherine's,  near 
Dublin,  in  his  88th  year,  right  ho-, 
nourable  David  Latouche,  many, 
years  one  of  his  majesty's  privy 
council,  and  for  forty  years  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  of  Ireland. 

5.  At  Wolsely-hall,  Staflfbrdshire, 
sir  William  Wolsely,  bart. 

10.  In   Upper    Berkeley-street, 
lieutenant-colonel   the   honourable.. 
W*  Grey,  fourth  son  of  the  late  and . 
brother  ofthe  present  earl  Grey, 

At  his  modier's,  the   dowager, 
(E  2)  lady 
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lady  Burgoyne,  m  Oxford-street, 
major-general  sir  Montagu  Roger 
Burgoyne,  bart.  of  Sutton  Park, 
county  of  Bedford. 

At  Plymouth  dock,  in  his  70th 
year,  sir  John-Thomas  Duckworth, 
bart.  G.  C.  B.  admiral  of  the  white 
squadron,  commander  in  chief  on 
the  Plymouth  station,  and  M.P.  for 
New  Romney. 

*  At  Wallerstein,  of  an  apoplectic 
fit,  the  princess  dowager  of  d'CEt- 
,tingen-(Ettingen,  born  duchess  of 
Wurtemberg. 

In  his  7781  year,  Leopold  Frede- 
rick Francis,  duke  of  Dessau. 
.  At   Amsterdam,    the   dowager 
jnarthioness  of  Sligd. 

22.  In  Harley-street,  in  her  5Ist 
jear,  right  honourable  Frances  lady 
Kedes(k1e. 

23.  Honourable  Mrs.Hugo  Mey- 
nel),  of  Hoarcross,  in  the  parish  of 
Yoxall,  Staffordshire,  sister  of  the 
marchioness  of  Hertford. 

24.  At  Heme  Hill,  near  Dul- 
v^ich,  aged  49,  Signora  Storace, 
sister  of  Stephen  Storace,  the  emi- 
nei)t  (Composer. 

At  Twickenham,  aged  75,  vis- 
countess Howe,  widow  of  WUliam 
lord  viscount  Howe. 

25.  At  Bottley  s,  Surey,  sir  Joseph 
Mawbey,  bart.  He  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, sir  Joseph,  the  first  baronet,  in 
1798.  He  married  in  1796,  Charlotte 
Caroling  Maria,  only  daughter,  by 
his  first  wife,  of  the  late  Thomas 
Henchman,  esq.  of  Littleton,  Mid* 
dlesex,  by  whom  he  had  issue  two 
daughters.  The  remains  of  sir  Jo- 
seph were  interred  at  Chertsey  :  the 
attempt  to  render  his  obsequies  sim- 
pteaqd  without  pomp  was  frustrat- 
ed b J  the  numerous  applications 
from  persons  desirous  of  ^showing 
their  la$t  te«dnnony  of  regard.  The 
poor  in  him  have  lost  a  friend,  as 
ke  p^iformed  hTs  duties  as  a  magis-  - 
tx^  with  uirbiasiej  rectitudt>  -and 


by  living  on  his  estate  conduced  to 
the  benefit  of  bis  dependents— such 
is  the  life  of  a  true  country  gentle* 
man. 

In  Great  Ormond-street,  in  his 
74th  year,  Gamaliel  Lloyd,  esq. 

At  Chelsea,  in  his  70th  year, 
George  Dobree,  esq.  of  Oxford- 
street. 

Septemhtr  7.  Lady  Frances  Pel- 
ham,  third  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Chichester. 

8.  In  Upper  Eaton-street,  Pirn- 
Itco,  aged  69,  Mr.  John  Carter, 
F.S.A.  draftsman  and  architect^ 
and  eminently  distinguished  for  his 
skill  in  ancient  English  architecture. 
12.  At  Bath,  the  right  honour- 
able sir  John  M'Mahon,  bart.  a 
privy  counsellor,  and  late  private 
secretary,  secretary  extraordinary, 
and  keeper  of  the  privy  purse,  to  the 
prince  regent. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Thomas  Sheridan,  esq.  son  of  Ri- 
chard Brinsiey  Sheridan,  by  his  first 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Mr,  Linley  ; 
and  the  only  child  of  that  marriage. 
In  Dublin,  of  typhus  fever,  the 
honourable  judge  Osborne,  fbortk 
justice  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
m  Ireland. 

At  Orlinghury,  county  of  Nor- 
thampton, Elizabeth  Susanna  Fre- 
derica,  bom  countess  Wartenslebcii, 
wife  of  the  reverend  John  White- 
house,  rector  of  Orlingbnry,  and 
widow  of  John  Ewart,  esq.  former- ' 
ly  his  Britannic  majesty's  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Ber- 
lin. 

At  Constantinople,  of  a  consump- 
tion, aged  about  50,  the  sultana  Va-  • 
lide,  mother  of  the  grand  Seignior. 
Count  Philip  D'Edling,  formerly 
grand  master  of  the  household  of 
wie  archduchess   Leopoldine,  now^ 
princess  royal  of  Braasih 

18.    In    Serjeant'sAin,    Fleec- 
slroet,  aged  60,-  William  Charles 

Wells, 
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Wclls^  MvD«  F.R.8.  L.  and  £.  who 
was  for  twenty  years  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians  to  8c%  Thomas's  hospital. 

22.  In  Hanover-square,  aged  7% 
sir  James  Earle,  knieht,  F.R.S. 
master  of  the  royal  couege  of  sur- 
geonsy  many  years  senior  surgedn  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  hospital » and  sur- 
geon-extraordinary to  his  majesty 
and  household. 

19  In  Upper  Grosvenor-street, 
Jane,  relict  of  the  late  colonel  Co- 
iiynghame,  sister  to  lady  Vemoh, 
and  youngest  daughter  of  the  Jate 
sir  John  Whitefoord,  bart.  of  White- 
foord. 

At  Kirkoim,  near  Stutgard, 
ap^ed  6]»  of  apoplexy 9  duke  Louis 
of  Wurtemberg,  uncle  to  the  king 
fif  Wurtemberg. 

At  St.  Petersburg,   dukf  Julius 
.  de  Polignac,  well  known  for  the 
distinguished  favour  with  which  be 
was  honoured  by  Louis  XVI. 

At  Killishee,  county  of  Kildare, 
John*Henry,  baron  de  Robeck.  He 
possessed  large  estates  in  Ireland, 
by  his  marriage  with  the  baroness, 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  late 
honourable  Richard  Fitzpatrick. 
He  is  succeeded  in  his  titles  and 
property  by  his  only  son  Henry. 

At  Cheltenham,  in  his  72d  year, 
Thoznas  Bidwell,  esq.  who  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  lire 
had  filled  the  office  bf  chief  dark  in 
.  the  department  of  Foreign  a£FairB, 
into  which  he  entered  fifty  years 
ago. 

October  2.  In  his  85th  year,  Alex- 
ander Monro»  M.D.  F.R.S.  pro- 
fessor  of  medicine,  anatomy,  anrd 
surgery,  in  the  University  ot  Edin- 
burg^jp  and  fellow  of  the  royal  coi« 
lege  di  physicians. 

8.  At  his  seat  at  Ammondell,  the 
'  honourad)!^  Henry  Erskine. 

H.  At  Amelia-place,  Brompton 
aged  neuly  1%  the  rtj^t  honour- 
able John  Philpot  Curran. 


16.  At  Soleur^^  in  Swrtxer- 
land^  the  brave  and  virtno^  Kos- 
ciusko. 

At  Melchbum,  Bedfordshire, 
right  honourable  St.  Andrew  lord 
St.  John^  baron  Su  John  of  Blet* 
so. 

At  Lindridge,  in  his  72d  year, 
the  very  reverend  Arthur  Onslow, 
D.D.  dean  of  Worcester,  master  of 
St.  Oswald's  hospital,  and  archdea- 
con of  Berkshire. 

In  Conduit.strect,  Hanover- 
square,  suddenly, '  in  his  58th  yeaf, 
John  Barclay,  esq.  surgeon. 

21.  In  Windsor  cloisters,  after  a 
long  illness,  reverend  Francis  Ro- 
per, A.M.  vicar  of  Sutton  Court- 
ney, Oxon,  minor  canon  of  St. 
George's  chapel,  and  one  of  the 
conducts  at  Eton  college. 

At  Frogmore,  after  an  illness  of 
five  years,  Esther  Jane,  relict  of  the 
late  right  honourable  Richard  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan. 

At  Harpenden,  major-general 
Hadden,  of  the  royal  artillery. 

At  Pimlico,  of  a  paralytic  affec- 
tion, aged  49,  Mr.  James  Grant 
Raymond. 

At  Paris,  the  comtesse  Dillon,  re- 
lict of  the  honourable  gerer-dl  Ar- 
thur Dillon,  (brother  of  the  Ute  Vi^ 
count  Dillon,^  and  cousin-german 
to  Josephine,  tne  first  wife  of  Bona 
parte. 

At  Vienna,  aged  92,  baron  de  Jac- 
quin.  He  was  one  of  the  first  na- 
turalists in  Europe,  rival  and  friend 
of  Linnaeiis. 

A^(w.  1.  At  St.  Mande^  near  Paris, 
of  a  severe'  illness,  in  consequence  ti 
having  swallowed  an  ear  of  rye  on 
the  2 1  St  of  Julyj^  in  his  12th  year, 
viscount  Boringdon,  eldest  son  of 
the  earl  of  Morley. 
■  14.  At  Mr.Cok6's,  Norfolk,  in  her 
i-Sd  year,  the  right  honourable 
countess  of  Albemarle. 

17.  At  Canterbury,  in  bis  (Wd 
(E  3)  year, 
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year,  sir  Robert  Salusbury,  bart.  so 
crea^d  April  J 1, 1795. 

9.  At  Paris,  aged  64,  count  Otto, 
fpnnerly  ambasjuidor  from  Ftance 
to  the  courts  of  ViennaiLondon^  and 
.Munich, 

27.  At  Paris,  in  his  65ihyear,  of  a 
inortification  in  his  leg,  which  closed 
91  long  series  of  indispositions,  Pere 
Elys^, 

Aged  72^  at  the  Castle.inn,  Salt 
HiU,  on  his  way  from  Bristol  to 
West  Tilbury,  the  rev.  sir  Adam 
Gordon,  bart,  M^A.  prebendary  of 
Bristol,  and  rector  of  West  Tilbury 
in  Essex. 

At  Chelsea,  in  his  67th  year, 
James  Glenie,  esq.  F.R.S.  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  in  th^  literary 
world. 

At  |iayt]|  aged  SI,  .prince  John 
of  Hay  ti,  grandadmiral  of  the  kingr 
4om. 

In  childbed*  after  giving  birth» 
prematurely,  to  ^  prince  aiid  prin« 
cess  (the  former  since  dead),  her 
Imperial  highness  the  archduchess 
Hermine,  wife  of  the  archduke  pa- 
latine of  Hungary. 

PROMOTIONS  in  the  year  18^7. 

WindsQr-Ca^kf  Jan^  1.  Major* 
genexal  Herbert  Taylor,  treasurer 
to  her  majesty,  vice  the  earl  pJF  £f- 
(ineham  dec. 

Mr.  Barre  Beresford^  deputy  vice- 
treasiirer  of  Ireland. 
^  ^rar  office^  Feb.  11.  General  Fran- 
cisDundaSygovemorofpumlrarton 
Castle^  vice  general  Drummon4 
deceased.  I^ieut^nant-general  Bald* 
win  Lci^hton,  governor  oiFparrick, 
fergus,  vice  Dundas* 

Dr.  Edward  Daniel  Cl^ke,  li- 
brfirian  of  $^e  luiiversity  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Dovftung^aruU  F^h.  28.  Major- 
genersd  George  Stmcy  Smith,  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  province  of 
IfewBninswkk. 


Dr.  Jokn  Haviland,  regius  pro-* 
fessor  of  physic  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  viqe  sir  J*  Pemiiii^toa 
deceased;  and  one  of  the  physicians 
to  Addenbrooke's  hospiuL 

March  22,  The  earl  of  Eirol, 
coHimissioner  to  the  general  assem<9 
bly  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

27,  The  earl  of  MacdesfieU 
took  the  oaths  as  lord  lieotenant  of 
the  county  of  Oxford. 

Lord  Combermerei  governor  of 
Barbadoes. 

Dr.  Lee,  rector  of  the  Univerdtj 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Edinburgh. 

jlprilil.  Marquis  of  Lomiaiit  odo 
of  Uie  Scotch  representative  peerst 
vice  the  earl  of  Rothes  deceased. 

22.  Mr.  Baron  Richards,  sworn 
in  chief  baron  of  the  court  of  Exche- 
quer, vice  Thompson  deceased. 

Mf^e.  Sir  William  Gairo^r^ 
sworn  in  a  puisne  baron  of  the  conrt 
of  Exchequer,  vice  sir  R*  Ridiards« 

Sir  S.  Shepherd,  sworn  into  the 
office  of  attorney-general,  vice  sir 
W.  Garrow; 

.  9.  Robert  Gifibrd,  esq.  sworn  in 
solicitor-general  (and  a  king's couo- 
cil),  vice  sir  S.  Shepherd. 

mitebalh  May^h  The  dignity 
of  a  baron  of  die  United  Kingdom 
granted  to  the  rieht  hononrable 
Charles  Abbot,  of  ludbrod^,  coun- 
ty of  Sussex,  late  speaker  of  the 
hoo^  of  conuoDons,  and  the  heirs 
ifnale  of  his  body  lawfully  b^otten, 
by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  ba» 
ron  Colchester,  of  Colchester,  coon- 
Xj  of  Essex. 

Jtme  ?•  J.  Becket,  esq.  judgead- 
yocate-eeneral. 

14.  Lord  Strangford,  eoToy-ex* 
traordtnary  an4  minister  ploiipo- 
lentiary  at  the  Swedish  court. 

The  Tight  honourable  Charles 
Manners  Sutton,  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons,  vice  right  ho* 
nonrable  Charles  Abbpt,  now  lord 
Colchester. 

Si^ 
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Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield^  keeper 
of  ihe  pnvy  purse  and  private  se- 
cretary to  ihe  prince  rejjent^  vice 
right  honourable  J.  M'Mahon  re* 
signed. 

Jidy  11.  Right  honourable  J. 
Becket,  sworn  in  of  the  privy  council* 

19.  The  dienity  of  a  baronet 
conferred  on  the  right  honourable 
J,.M*Mahon. 

Foreign-office^  July^  22.  Right  ho« 
nourable  Edward  Thornton,  envoy- 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo* 
tentiary  at  die  court  of  his  Most 
X'iiithful  Majesty.  —  Honourable 
Francis  Reginald  Forbes,  secretary 
of  legation. 

Earl  Bathursty  n  knight  of  the 
garter. 

26.  The  duke  of  Northumber- 
land took  the  oaths  on  his  appoint* 
ment  as  lord  lieutenant  ot  that 
county. 

Whrt^idU  August  29.  John  lord 
Somers,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Hereford^  vice  the  eaii  of  Es- 
sex resigned. 

H»  Hobhouse,  esq.  under  secre* 
tary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, vice  J.  Beckett,  esq, 

George  Maule,  esq.solicitor  to  the 
treasury,vice  Henry  Hobhouse, esq. 

Mr.  Shield,  master  of  the  royal 
band. 

Carlion-house^  Sept,  17.  Lord  Tal- 
bot, a  member  of  the  privy  council, 
and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Somers,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Herefordshire. 

27.  Lord  William  Gordon,  re- 
ceiver-eeneral  of  Cornwall,  vice  sir 
John  M'Mahon  deceased. 

Oxfordj  Oiioier  8.  Rev.  Thomas 
Lee,  vice  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  year  ensuinff.-<-Rev, 
'Wliittington*  Landon,  D.I).  rev. 
Jc^n  Cole,  D.D.  nr.  Frodsham 
Hodson,  DJD.  and  rey.  George. 
William  Hall,  D.D.  pro-y  ice-chan- 
cellors. 


ForigffoJpce^Qct^  li.Charle&Man' 
ners  St.  George;  esq.  secretary  of 
legation  at  the  court  of  Stockholm. 

The  right  rev.  Dr.  W.  Bennett, 
bishop  of  Cloyne,  president  of  the 
Dublin  library,  vice  right  honour- 
able J,  P.  Curran  deceased. 

Rev*  John  Banks  Jenkinson,D.D. 
dean  of  Worchest^r,  vice  Onslow 
deceased. 

Rev.  Herbert  Oakley,  prebendary 
of  Worcester,  vice  Jenldnson. 

SHERIFFS /or /A^jpif^r  1817. 

*  Bedfordshire.     S.    Crawley,    of 
Siockwood,  esq. 

Berkshire.  William  Stone,  of 
Englefield,  esq. 

Buckin^iamshire.  G.  Carring- 
ton,  of  Missenden-abbey,  esq. 

Cambridgeshire  and  Hunting- 
donshire. Thomas  Spooner,  of  Hin- 
house,  Ely,e$q. 

Cheshire.  Sir  Richard  Brooke,  of 
Norton-priory,  bart. 

Cumberland.  3ir  Ph.  Musgravea 
of  Eden-hall,  bart. 

Derbyshire.  T.  Hallowes,  of 
Glasswell,  esq. 

Devonshire.  Sir  Wal.  Roberts,  of 
Courtland,  bart, 

Dorsetshire.  SirW.Oglander,of 
Pamham,  bart. 

Essex.  John  Hall,  of  Woodford, 
esq. 

Gloucestershire.  Sir  H.  Cann 
Ltppincott,  of  Stoke  Bishop,  bart. 

Herefordshire.  Tomkyas  Dew, 
of  Witney-court,  esq. 

Herts.  Edmond  Morris,  of  Char- 
ley-wood, esq. 

Kent.  W.A.Moreland,of  Lam- 
ber hurst,  esq. 

Lancalshire.  R.Townley  Patker, 
esq. 

Leicestershire.  Clement  Winstan- 
ley,  of  Braunston,  esq. 

Lincolnshire.  Sir  Robert  Shef- 
field, of  Normanby-hall,  bart. 

(E4J  Mon- 
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^  Monmouthshire.  Sir  Robert 
Thompson^  of  Tinterae-abbey. 

Norfolk.  Henrjr  Negus  Bar- 
roughes,  of  Burlingham,  esq. 

Northamptonshire.  SirC.Knight- 
ley,  of  Fawsley-park,  bart. 

Northumberland.  Sir  T.  J.  Cla- 
vering,  of  Harwood  Skeels»  bart. 

Nottinghamshire.  T.  Blackburne 
Hildyard,  of  Flentharo,  esq. 

Oxfordshire.  Walter  Perry,  esq* 

Rutlandshire.  T.  F.  Baines,  or 
Morcott,  esq. 

Shropshire.  W.O.Gore,of  Pdr- 
kington,  esq. 

Somersetshire.  Phillip  J.  Miles, 
of  Wraxnel],  esq. 

Staffordshire.  T.  Kirkpatrick 
Hall*  of  Hollybushy  esq. 

County  of  Southampton.  J.  Flem- 
ing, of  Stoneham-park,  esq. 

Suffolk.  SirR.Iiarland,ofNac. 
ton,  bart. 

Surrey.  T.  Lett,  jun.  of  Dul- 
wich,  esq. 

Sussex.  James  C  Strode,  of 
Frant,  esq. 

Warwickshire.  The  honourable 
H.  Vemey,  of  Compcon  Ver- 
ney. 

Wiltshire.  John  Hungerford  Pen- 
ruddock,  of  Compton,  esq. 

Worcestershire.  John  Taylor,  of 
$trensham-court,  esq. 


Yorkshire.  Sir  William  M.  MO- 
ner,  of  Nun-Appleton,  ban. 

WALES. 

Caermarthenshire.  G.. Lloyd,  of 
Brunant,  esq. 

Pembrokeshire.  C.  Mathias»  of 
Langwarren,  esq. 

Cardiganshire.  .J.  Davies,  of 
Glanrhocca,  esq. 

Glamorganshire.  Thomas  Bates 
Rous,  of  Court-yr  alia,  esq. 

Breconshire.  C.  C.  Clifton,  of 
Tuy  Mawr,  esq. 

Radnorshire.  Penry  Powell,  of 
Pen  Llan,  esq. 

Merioneth.  J.  Evans,  of  Hendre- 
morfydd,  esq. 

Carnarvonshire.  John  Lloyd,  of 
Trallwyn,  esq. 

Anglesey.  Rice  Thomas,  of  Ce- 
maes,  esq. 

Montgomeryshire.  R.  Price,  of 
Gunley,  esq. 

Denbighshire.  Pierce  Wynne 
York,  of  Dyffrynaled,  esq. 

Flintshire.  William  Rigby,  cf 
Nortfaop-hall,  esq. 

Jippoinied  by  the  Prmee  ofWckt. 

Cornwall.  W.  A.  Harrisi  of  Ke* 
n(*ggy. 
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THE  public  papers  which  we 
present  to  our  readers  in  this 
volume,  though  few  in  number,  are 
of  great  inteiest  and  importance. 
They  consist, 

1.  Of  the  speech  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States  at  the  opening 
of  congress.  This  speech  is  distin- 
guished by  profound  and  compre- 
hensive, as  well  as  just  and  lib^l, 
▼iews  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
States — by  good  sense  and  mode- 
radon  ;  and  the  picture  which  it 
draws  of  the  rising  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  is  uncommonly  flat- 
tering, and,  we  have  no  doubt,  ac* 
curate. 

2.  The  finance  accounts  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  Ireland  for  the  year 
ending  5th  January  1817.  These 
accounts  have  never  before  ap- 
peared in  our  volumes ;  though  no 
papers  have  a  stronger  claim  to  in- 
sertion in  an  Annual  Register.  We 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  have 
given  also  the  finance  accounts  for 
the  year  ending  5th  January  1818 ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  British  and  Irish  fi- 
nances, they  have  not  yet  been  pre- 
pared. 

3.  The  report  on  the  poor-laws. 
The  state  of  the  poor,  the  conse- 
quences of  the  poor-laws,  and  the 
amount  of  the  poor-rates,  constitute 
the  besetting  evil  of  England.  No 
apology  I  tbeieforei  seems  necessary 


for  giving  this  report  entire.  We 
have  also  added  that  part  of  the  ap- 
pendix which  gives  an  account  of 
the  state  of  the  poor,  and  the  mode 
of  supporting  them,  in  Scotland. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  report  re- 
specting the  English  poor,and  poox*- 
laws  and  rates ! 

JVeuhingioH^  Dee.  9. 

This  day  the  president  of  the 
United  States  transmitted  to  both 
houses  of  congress  the  following 
message: 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  senate,  and 
of  the  house  of  representatives. 

At  no  period  of  our  political  eji- 
istence  had  u'e  so  much*cause  to  fe« 
licitAte  ourselves  at  the  prosperous 
and  happy  condition  of  our  coun- 
try. The  abundant  fruits  of  the 
earth  have  filled  it  wi.h  plenty.  An 
extensive  and  profitable  commeroe 
has  greatly  augmented  our  reve- 
nue. The  public  credit  has  at- 
tained an  extraordinary  elevatiott* 
Our  preparations  for  defence  m 
case  of  future  wars,  from  whidi,  bgr 
the  experience  of  all  nations^  we 
ought  not  to  expect  to  be  exempted, 
are  advancing  under  a  well-digettMl 
system,  with  all  the  dispatch  ^ich 
so  important  a  work  will  admit. 
Our  free  government,  founded  on 
the  interest  and  a£FectioAs  of  the 
people,  has  gained  and  is  daily 
gaining  strength.  Local  jealcmsies 
arc  rapidly  yielding  to  more  gene* 

rous. 
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Toutf  enlarged,  and  enlightened 
Tiews  of  national  policy.  For  ad- 
Tantages  so  numerous  and  highly 
important,  it  is  our  duty  to  tinite 
in  gratefol  acknowledgements  to 
that  Ompipotent  Being  n-om  whom 
they  are  derived,  and  in  unceasing 
prayer  that  he  will  endow,  us  with 
Tittne  and  strength  to  maintain  and 
hand  them  down,  in  their  utmost 
purity,  to  our  latest  posterity. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
TOU,  that  an  arrangement,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  my  pre- 
decessor with  the  British  govern- 
ment, for  the  reduction  of  the  naval 
force  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  on  the  Lakes,  has 
been  concluded  ;  by  which  it  is  pro- 
Tided,  that  neither  party  shall  keep 
in  service  on  Lake  Champlain  more 
than  one  vessel ;  on  Lake  Ontario 
«K)ie  than  one;  and  on  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Upper  Lakes  more 
-iban  two ;  to  be  armed  each  with 
one  cannon  only ;— and  that  all  the 
'Qther  armed  vessels  of  both  parties, 
of  which  an  exact  list  is  interchang- 
ed, shall  be  dismantled.  It  is  also 
agreed,  that  the  force  retained  shall 
be  restricted  in  iu  duty  to  the  in- 
ternal purposes  of  each  party ;  and 
that  the  arrangement  shall  remain 
^n  force  until  six  months  shall  have 
expired,  after  notice  given  by  one 
«f  the  parties  to  the  other  of  its  de- 
ure  that  it  should  terminate.  By 
this  arrangement,  usdess  expense 
en  both  sides,  and,  what  is  still  of 
greater  importance^  the  danger  of 
-collision  between  armed  vessels  in 
Ihose  inland  waters,  which  was 
great,  ispiere^ted. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  also  to 
state,  that  the  commissioners  under 
die  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
•  Ghent,  to  whom  it  was  referred  to 
decide  to  which  party  the  several 
idands  in  die  bay  of  Passaraaquody 
|)clop(^i  und^r  (be  treaty  of  1 788i| 


have  agreed  in  a  report,  by  which 
all  the  islands  in  the  possession  of 
each  party  before  the  late  war  have 
been  decreed  to  it.  The  commb- 
sioners  acting  under  the  other  ar- 
tick  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  for  the 
setdement  of  the  boundaries,  have 
also  been  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  their  respective  duties,  but  have 
.not  yet  completed  them.  The  dif- 
ference which  arose  between  the 
two  governments  under  that  treaty^ 
respecting  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  take  and  cure  fish  on  the 
coast  of  the  Britisli  provinces  north 
of  our  limits,  which  had  been  se- 
cured by  the  treaty  of  1783,  is  still 
in  negotiation.  The  proposition 
made  by  this  government,  to  extend 
to  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  the 
principle  of  the  convention  of  Lon- 
don, by  whidi  the  commerce  be- 
tween die  ports  of  the  United  States 
and  British  ports  in  Europe  had 
been  placed  on  a  foot  of  equality, 
has  been  declined  by  the  Briti^i 
government.  This  subject  having 
been  thus  amicably  discussed  be* 
tween  the  two  governments,  and  it 
appearing  that  the  British  govern* 
ment  is  unwilling  to  depart  from 
its  present  regulations,  it  remains 
for  congress  to  decide  whether  diey 
will  make  any  other  regulaUons,  in 
consequence  diereof,  for  the  protec- 
tion and  improvement  of  our  navi- 
gation* 

The  negotiation  with  Spain,  for 
spoliations  on  our  commerce,  and 
the  setdement  of  boundaries,  re- 
mains,  essentially,  in  the  state  it 
held,  by  die  communications  that 
were  made  to  congress  by  my  pre- 
decessor. It  has  been  evidently  the 
policy  of  the  Spanish  government 
to  keep  the  negotiation  stispended; 
and  in  this  die  United  Sutes  have 
acquiesced,  from  an  amicable  dis- 
position cowards  Spain,  and  in  the 
expecti^tion  tb^  bcr  ggvemment 
would^ 
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wottId»  from  a  sense  of  justice,  fi- 
nally accede  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  would  be  equal  between 
the  parties^  A  disposition  has  been 
lately  shown  by  die  Spanish  go- 
vernment to  move  in  the  negotia- 
tiony  which  has  been  met  by  this 
gOTemment ;  and,  should  the  con- 
ciliatory and  friendly  policy  which 
has  invariably  euided  our  councils 
be  reciprocateoy  a  just  and  satis- 
factory arrangement  may  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  proper*  however,  to 
remark,  that  no  proposition  has  yet 
been  made,  from  which  such  a  re- 
sult can  be  presumed. 

It  was  anticipated,  at  an  early 
stage,  that  the  contest  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies  would  be- 
come highly  interesting  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  natural  that 
our  citizens  should  sympathize  in 
events  which  afiected  their  neighf- 
bourSf  It  seemed  probable,  also, 
that  the  prosecution  of  the  conflict 
along  our  coast,  and  in  contiguous 
countries,  would  occasionally  inter- 
rupt <mr  commerce,  and  otherwise 
afiect  the  persons  and  property  of 
our  citizens.  These  anticipations 
have  been  realized.  Such  injuries 
have  been  received  from  persons 
acting  under  the  authority  of  both 
the  parties,  and  for  which  redress 
has  in  most  instances  been  with* 
held.  Through  every  stage  of  the 
conflict,  the  United  States  have 
maintained  an  impartial  neutrality, 
giving  aid  to  neither  of  the  parties 
ra  men,  money,  ships  or  munitions 
of  war.  They  have  regarded  the 
contest,  not  in  the  light  of  an  oiv 
dinary  insurrection  or  rebelliooa 
but  as  a  civil  war  between  parties 
nearly  equal,  having,  as  to  neutral 
powers,  equal  rights.  Our  ports 
nave  been  open  to  both,  and  every 
article,  (he  fruit  of  our  soil  or  of 
the  industry  of  our  citisens,  which 
eidier  y^  nerimtted  to  take,  has 


been  equally  free  to  the  other. 
Should  the  colonies  establish  tlielr 
independence,  it  is  proper  now  to 
state,  that  this  government  neither 
seeks  nor  would  accept  from  them 
any  advantage,  in  commerce  or 
otherwise,  which  would  not  be 
equally  open  to  all  other  nations. 
The  colonies  will,  in  that  eventr 
become  independent  states,  free 
from  aAy  obhgation  to  or  connec- 
tion with  us,  w*nich  ir  may  not  then 
be  their  interest  to  form  on  the  basis 
of  a  fair  reciprocity. 

In  the  summer  of  the  present 
year  an  expedition  was  set  on  foot 
aeainst  East  Florida,  by  persons 
claiming  to  act  unde;*  the  authoritr 
of  some  of  the  colonies,  who  toolc 
possession  of  Amelia  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  St.  Mary's  river,  near  the 
boundary  of  the  state  of  Georgia. 
As  this  province  lies  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
United  States  and  the  ocean  on 
every  side,  and  has  been  a  subject 
of  negotiation  with  the  government 
of  Spain  as  an  indemnity  for  losses 
by  spoliation  or  in  exchange  for 
territory  of  equal  value  westward 
of  the  Mississippi,  a  fact  well  known 
to  the  world,  it  excited  surprise  that 
any  countenance  should  be  given 
to  this  measure  by  any  of  the  colo- 
nies. As  it  would  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  friendly  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  United 
States  and  the  colonies,  a  doubt  was 
entertained  whether  it  had  been  au- 
thorized by  them  or  any  of  them* 
This  doubt  has  gained  strength  by 
the  circumstances  which  have  un- 
folded themselves  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  enterprise,  which  have 
marked  it  as  a  mere  private  unw- 
thorized  adventure,  rrojected  and 
commenced  with  an  incompetent 
force,  reliance  seems  to  have  been 
placed  on  what  might  be  drawn,,  in 
de^an^e  of  our  laws|  from  witW 
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our  limits ;  and  oblate,  as  their  re- 
source's have  failed,  it  has  assumed 
a  more  marked  <;haracter  of  un- 
iriendlmess  to  us,— the  island  being 
made  a  channel  for  the  illicit  intro- 
duction of  slaves  from  Africa  into 
the  United  States,  an  asylum  for 
fugitive  slaves  from  the  neighbour- 
ing states,  and  a  port  for  smuggling 
of^very  kind. 

A  similar  establishment  vas 
made,  at  an  earlier  period,  by  per- 
sons of  the  same  description,  in  the 
eulph  of  Mexico,  at  a  place  called 
Gaivestown, -within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  as  we  contend,  under 
the  cession  of  Louisiana.  This  en- 
terprise has  been  marked,  in  a  more 
signal  manner,  by  all  the  objection-- 
able  circumstances  which  charac- 
terized the  other ;  and  more  parti- 
cularly by  the  equipment  of  priva- 
teers, which  have  annoyed  our 
commerce,  and  by  smuggling. 
These  establishments,  if  ever  sanc- 
tioned by  any  authority  whatever, 
which  is  not  believed,  have  abused 
their  trust,  and  forfeited  all  claim 
to  consideration.  A  just  regard  for 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  required  that  they  should  be 
suppressed  }  and  orders  have  ac- 
cordingly issued  to  that  eflFect.  The 
imperious  considerations  which  pro- 
duced this  measure  will  be  explain- 
ed to  the  parties  whom  it  may,  in 
any  degree,  concern. 

To  obtain  correct  information  on 
every  subject  in  which  the  United 
States  are  interested ;  to  inspire  jnst 
sentiments  in  all  persons  in  autho- 
rity, on  either  side,  of  our  friendly 
disposition,  so  £sir  as  it  may  com- 
port with  an  impartial  neutrality ; 
and  to  secure  proper  respect  to  our 
commerce  in  every  port,  and  from 
every  flag,  it  has  been  thought  pro- 
per to  send  a  ship  of  war,  with  three 
elistinguished  citizens,  along  the 
southern  coast,  with  instrucuon  to 


touch  at  snch  port»  is  6iey  inty 
find  most  expedi«it  for  tbe«e  psiu 
poses*  With  the  existing  addbori- 
ties,  with  those  in  the  possewicn 
of  and  exercising  the  sovereigitty^ 
must  the  comunication  be  bdd : 
from  them  alone  can  redress  for 
past  injuries,  committed  by  persons 
acting  under  them,  be  obtained ; 
by  them  alone  can  the  conuntsp 
sion  of  tlie  like  in  fotnre  be  pre- 
vented. 

Our  relations  with  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  have  experienced 
no  material  chan^  since  the  last 
session.  In  our  intercourse  with 
each,  due  attention  continues  to  be 
paid  to  the  protection  of  our  com^ 
merce,  and  to  every  other  object  in 
which  the  United  States  are  inten- 
ested.  A  strong  hope  is  entertained, 
that  by  adhering  to  the  maxims  of 
a  just,a  candid, and  friendly  poiicy^ 
we  may  long  preserve  amicable  n»> 
lations  with  all  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, on  conditions  advantageous 
and  honourable  to  our  country. 

With  the  Barbatry  states  and  Iiv 
dian  tribes  our  pacific  relations  have 
been  preserved. 

In  callmg  your  attention  to  the 
internal  concerns  of  our  country, 
the  view  which  they  exhibit  is  peciu 
liarly  gratifying.  The  payments 
which  have  been  made  into  the  trea- 
sury show  the  very  productive  state 
of  the  public  revenue.  After  sati»> 
fying  the  appropriations  made  by 
law  for  tlie  support  of  the  .civil  go- 
vernment and  of  the  military  and 
naval  establishments,  embiacii^ 
suitable  provision  for  fottifications 
and  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
navy,  paying  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt,and  extinguishing  more 
than  eighteen  millions  of  the  prin- 
cipal within  the  present  year,  it  is 
estimated  that  a  balance  of  more 
than  six  millions  of  dollars  will  re^ 
main  in  the  treasury  on  the  first 
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day  of  Jannaiy,  appKcable  to  the 
current  service  of  the  ensuing  year. 
The  payments  into  the  treasury 
daring  the  year  ISIH,  on  account 
•f  imposts  and  tonnage*  resulting 
principally  from  duties  which  have 
accrued  in  the  present  year,  may 
be  fiaurly  estimated  at  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  internal  revenues* 
at  2^00,000;  public  lands,  at 
lifSOOfiOO;  bank  dividends  and  in* 
cidentai  receipts,  at  500»000:  mak- 
ing  in  the  whole,  ^fjOOfiOO  doU 
lars« 

The  annnal  permanent  expendi- 
ture for  the  support  of  die  civil  go- 
vernment, and  of  the  army  and 
navy,  as  now  established  by  law, 
amounts  to  1 J ,800,000  dollars;  and 
for  the  sinking  fund,  to  10,000,000: 
making  in  the  whole,  21,800,000 
dollars;  leaving  an  annual  excess 
ef  revenue  beyond  the  expenditure 
•f  2,700,000  dollars,  exclusive  of 
the  balance  estimated  to  be  in  the 
treasury  on  the  first  day  of  January 
1818. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  trea- 
sury, the  whole  of  the  Louisiana 
debt  may  be  redeemed  in  the  year 
1 81 9;  after  which,  if  the  public 
debt  continues  as  it  now  is,  above 
par,  there  will  be  annually  about 
five  millions  of  the  sinking  fund  un- 
expended until  the  year  1825,  when 
the  loan  of  1812,  and  the  stock 
ereated  by  funding  treasury  notes, 
'Will  be  redeemable^ 

It  is  also  estimated  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi stock  will  be  discharged, 
dunng.  the  year  1819,  from  the  pro- 
ceeds or  the  public  lands  assigned 
to  that  object ;  after  which,  the  re- 
ceipts from  those  lands  will  an- 
nually add  to  the  public  revenue 
the  sum  of  1,500,000  dollars,  mak- 
ing the  permanent  annual  revenue 
aiixNint  to  twenty-six  millions  of 
dollars,  and  leaving  an  annual  ex- 
cess of  revenue^  after  ihe.year  1 81% 


beyond  the  permanent  authorized 
expenditure,  of  more  thanfoor  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

By  the  last  returns  from  the  de*> 
partment  of  war,  the  militia  force 
of  the  several  states  may  be  esti* 
mated  at  800^000  men;  infantry,  ar- 
tillery, and  cavalry.  Great  part  of 
this  force  is  armed,  and  measures 
are  taken  to  arm  the  whole.  A& 
improvement  in  the  organi^Eation 
and  discipline  of  the  militia  is  one 
of 'the  great  objects  which  claims 
the  unremitted  attention  of  con^ 
gress. 

Theregular  force  amounts  nearly 
Co  the  number  required  by  law,  and 
is  stationed  along  the  Atlantic  and 
inland  frontiers. 

Of  the  naval  force,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  maintain  strong  sqna. 
drons  in  the  Mediterranean  and  xa 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

From  several  of  the  Indian  tribes 
inhabiting  the  country  bordering 
on  Lake  Erie,  purchases  have  been 
made  of  lands,  on  conditions  very 
favourable  to  the  United  Stares,and, 
as  it  is  presumed,  not  less  so  to  the 
tribes  tliemselves.  By  these  pur- 
chases, the  Indian  title,  with  mo- 
derate reservation,  has  been  exdn* 
guished  in  the  whole  of  the  land 
within  the  limits  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  and  to  a  great  part  of  that  la 
the  Michigan  territory,  and  of  the 
state  of  Indiana.  From  the  Che- 
rokee tribe  a  tract  has  been  pur- 
chased in  the  state  of  Georgia,  and 
an  arrangement  made,  by  which,  in 
exchange  for  lands  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole 
of  the  land  belonging  to  that  tribey 
eastward  of  that  river,  in  the  states 
of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Tennessee,  and  in  the  Albama  ter- 
ritory, will  soon  be  acquired.  By 
these  acquisitions,  and  others  that 
may  reasonably  be  expected  socia 
to  f6ll6w>  we  shall  be  enabled  ta 
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eitcnd  otir  settlements  from  the  fn* 
ka^ied  pans  of  die  state  of  Ohio, 
akmg  Lake  Erie,  into  the  Michigan 
ieititory,  and  to  connect  otir  settle- 
nents,  by  degrees,  through  the  state 
«f  Indiana  and  the  Illinois  to  that 
of  MtSisouri.  A  similar  and  equally 
advantageous  effect  wit]  soon  be 
produced  to  the  south,  through  the 
vhole  extent  of  the  states  and  ter- 
ritpry  which  border  on  the  waters 
cmpyting  into  the  Mississippi  and 
thcKfobne.  In  this  progress,  which 
the  rights  of  nature  demand  and 
nothing  can  prevent,  marking  a 
mwth  rapid  and  gigantic,  it  is  our 
daty  to  make  new  efforts  for  the 
pKCservatton,  improvement,  and  ci* 
vOisation  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
The  hunter  state  can  exist  only  in 
the  vast,  uncultivated  desert.  It 
ji^s  to  the  more  dense  and  com- 
pact form,  and  greater  force,  of  ci* 
vilized  population ;  and  of  right  it 
ought  to  yield,  for  the  earth  was 
given  to  mankind  to  support  the 
greatest  number  of  whicn  it  is  ca- 
paUe;  and  no  tribe  or  people  have 
a  right  to  withhold  from  the  wants 
of  others  more  than  is  necessary  for 
their  own  support  and  comfort.  It 
i*  gratifying  to  know,  that  the  re- 
servations of  land  made  by  the 
treaties  with  the  tribes  on  Lake 
Erie  were  made  with  a  view  to  in- 
dividual ownership  among  them, 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by 
all,  and  that  an  annual  stipend  has 
been  pledged  to  supply  dietr  other 
wants.  It  will  merit  the  considera** 
tion  of  eongress,  whether  other  pro- 
vision, not  stipulated  by  the  treaty, 
ought  to  be  made  for  these  tribes, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  li- 
beral and  humane  policy  of  the 
United  States  towards  all  the  tribes 
Vfkhin  our  limits,  and  more  parti- 
cularly for  their  improvement  m  the 
iuts  of  civtlieed  life. 
Among  the  advantagat  iilcidcBC 


to  these  purchases,  and  to  those 
which  have  preceded,  the  security 
vriiich  may  thereby  be  afforded  to 
our  inland  frontiers  is  pecoHarly 
important.  With  a  strong  barrier, 
consisting  of  our  own  people,  thus 
planted  on  the  lalces,  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Mobile,  with  the  protection 
to  be  derived  from  the  regular  force, 
Indian  hostilities,  if  they  do  not  al« 
together  cease,  will  henceforth  lose 
their  terror.  Fortifications  in  those 
quarters,  to  any  extent,  will  not  be 
necessary,  and  the  expense  attend* 
ing  them  may  be  saved.  A  people 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  fire*amis 
only,  as  the  Indian  tribes  are,  vrill 
shun  even  moderate  works  which 
are  defended  by  cannon.  Great  for* 
tifications  will,  therefore,  be  requi« 
site  only  in  future  along  the  coast, 
and  at  some  parts  of  the  interior 
connected  with  it.  On  these  will 
the  safety  o£  our  towns,  and  the 
commerce  of  oar  great  rivers,  from 
the  bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Mississippi, 
depend.-  On  these,  therefore,  shotud 
the  utmost  attention,  skill,  and  la« 
bour^  be  bestowed. 

A  considerable  and  rapid  ang« 
menution  in  the  value  ca  all  the 
public  lands,  proceeding  from  these 
and  other  obvious  causes,  may 
henceforward  be  expected«  The 
difficulties  attending  early  emigra«» 
tions  will  be  dissipated  even  in  the 
roost  remote  paits.«^«Several  new 
states  have  been  admitted  into  our 
"union,  to  the  west  and  somh,  and 
territorial  governments,  happily  ox* 
ganiaed,  established  over  every 
other  portion  in  which  there  is  va- 
cant land  for  sale.  In  tetmina^^ 
Indian  hostilities,  as  must  soon  be 
done,  in  a  formidable  shape  at  least, 
the  emigration,  which  has  hereto* 
fore  been  great,  will  probably  in-* 
crease,  uid  the  demand  for  land, 
and  the  inetease  in  its  valuer  be  in 
libepropoftion.  The  great  inercase 
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f>f  oUr  population  tfaroaghiyiit  the 
union,  will  alone  produce  an  im- 
portant efiect ;  and  in  no  quarter 
vrUl  it  be  so  sensibly  felt  as  in  those 
in  contemi^ation.  The  public  lands 
are  a  puUic  stocky  which  ought  to 
be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advan* 
tage  for  the  nation.  The  nation 
should,  therefore,  derive  the  profit 
proceeding  from  the  continual  rise 
m  their  value.  Every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  emi- 
grants consistent  with  a  fair  com- 
petition between  them;  but  that 
competition  should  operate,  in  the 
first  sale^  to  the  advantage  of  the 
nation  rather  than  of  individuals. 
Great  capitalists  will  derive  all  the 
benefit  incident  to  their  superior 
wealth,  under  any  mode  of  sale 
which  may  be  adopted.  But  if, 
looking  forward  to  the  rise  in  the  va- 
lue of  the  public  lands,  they  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  amassinj^ 
at  a  low  price  vast  bodies  in  theu* 
hands,  the  profit  will  accrue  to  them 
and  not  to  the  public.  They  would 
also  have  the  power,  in  that  degree, 
to  control  the  emigration  and  settle- 
ment in  such  manner  as  their  opi- 
nion of  their  respective  interests 
might  dictate.  I  submit  this  sub- 
ject to  the  consideration  of  con- 
gress, that  such  further  provision 
may  be  made  in  the  sale  of  the 
public  la^ds,  with  a  view  to  the 
pnblic  interest,  sliould  any  be 
deemed  expedient,  as  in  their  judge- 
ment may  be  be&t  adapted  to  the 
object. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  territory  within  the  United 
States,  the  great  amount  and  value 
of  its  productions,  the  connection 
of  its  parts,  and  other  circum- 
stances on  which  their  prosperity 
and  happiness  depend,  we  cannot 
fail  to  entertain  a  high  sense  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
facility  which  xxiay  be  afforded  in 


die  tfiterconrse  between  dieUr  by 
means  of  good  roads  and  canaUu 
Never  did  a  country  of  such  vast 
extent  offer  equal  inducemems  to 
improvements  of  this  kind,  nor  efver 
were  consequences  of  stich  magnk 
tnde  involved  in  thenli  As  thit 
subject  was  acted  on  by  congress  at 
the  last  session,  and  there  may  be 
a  disposition  to  revive  it  at  the  pre- 
sent, I  have  brought  it  into  view, 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
my  sentiments  on  a  very  important 
circumstance  connected  with  it* 
with  that  freedom  and  candour 
which  a  regard  for  the  public  inter- 
est,  and  a  proper  respect  for  con- 
gress, require.  A  diflerence  of 
opinion  has  existed,  from  the  Erst 
formation  of  our  eonstitntion  to 
the  present  time,  among  our  most 
enlightened  and  virtuous  citizens^ 
respecting  the  right  of  congress  to 
establish  such  a  system  of  improve* 
ment.  Taking  into  view  the  trust 
with  which  I  am  now  honoured,  it 
would  be  improper,  after  what  has 
passed,  that  this  discussion  should 
be  revived  with  an  uncertainty  <rf 
my  opinion  respecting  die  right. 
Disregarding  early  inipressions,  I 
have  bestowed  on  the  subject  all  the 
deliberation  which  its  great  impor- 
tance and  a  just  sense  of  my  duty 
required  $  and  the  result  is  a  settled 
conviction  in  my  mind  that  con- 
^ss  do  not  possess  the  right.  It 
is  not  contained  in  any  of  the  spe- 
cified powers  granted  to  congress ; 
nor  can  I  consider  it  incidental  to, 
or  a  necessary  means,  viewed  on  the 
most  liberal  scale,  for  carrying  into 
e£[ect  any  of  the  powers  which  are 
specifically  granted.  In  communi- 
cating this  result,  I  cannot  resist 
the  obligation  which  I  feel  to  sug- 
gest to  congress  the  propriety  of 
recommending  to  the  states  the  ad- 
option of  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  which  shaU  give  to 
congress 
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c^ngfesi  the  right  in  qnestioiu  Iti 
cases  of  doubtful  construction^  espe- 
ciaOy  of  such  vital  interest,  it  com- 
ports with  the  nature  and  origia  of 
our  constitutions,  and  will  contri- 
bute much  to  preserve  them,  to 
apply  to  our  tnstituents  for  an  ex* 
pUcit  grant  of  the  nower.  We  may 
«onfi<Mntly  rely,  tnat  if  it  appears 
to  their  satisfaction  that  the  power 
k  necessary,  it  will  always  be 
granted.  In  this  case  I  am  happy 
to  observe,  that  experience  has  a& 
/orded  the  most  ample  proof  of  its 
titility ;  and  that  the  benign  spirit 
•f  conciliation  and  harmony,  which 
now  manifests  itself  throughout 
our  union,  promises  to  such  a  re- 
commendation the  most  prompt 
and  favourable  result*  I  think 
^proper  to  suggest  also,1n  case  this 
measure  is  adopted,  that  it  be  re- 
commended to  the  states  to  con- 
clude in  the  amendment  sought, 
a  right  in  congress  to  institute, 
likewise,  seminaries  of  l^anang,  for 
fhe  all-important  purpose  ot  dif- 
fusing knowledge  among  our  fel- 
low-citizens throughout  die  United 
Sutes. 

Our  manufactories  will  require 
•the  continued  attention  of  con- 
gress. The  capital  employed  in 
them  is  considerable ;  and  the  know- 
Icgde  acquired  in  the  machinery 
and  fabric  of  all  the  most  usef^il 
manufactures  is  of  great  value. 
.Their  preservation,  which  depends 
on  due  encouragement,  is  connected 
with  the  high  interests  of  the  nation. 

Although  the  progress  of  the 
public  buildihgs  has  been  as  favour- 
able as  circumstances  have  per- 
mitted, it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
capitol  is  not  yet  in  a  state  to  re- 
ceive you*  There  is  good  cause  to 
presume  that  the  two  wings,  the 
•nly  parts  as  yet  commenced,  will 
be  prepared  for  that  purpose  at  the 
next  session*   The  time  seems  now 


to  Inw  aniv^  iraen  uiis  nkjecff 
may  be  deemed  worthy  the  atteo* 
tion  of  congress,on  a  scale  adequate 
to  nationaipurposes.  The  complex 
don  of  the  middle  building  will  be 
necessary  to  the  convenient  accom* 
modation  of  congress,  of  the  com* 
mittees,  and  various  offices  belong- 
ing to  it.  It. is  evident  that  the 
other  public  buildings  are  altoge- 
ther insufficient  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  several  executive  de» 
partments,  some  of  whom  are  much 
crowded,  and  even  subjected  to  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  it  in  private 
buildings,  at  some  distance  from 
the  head  of  the  department,  and 
with  inconvenience  to*  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  public  business.  Most 
nations  have  taken  an  interest  and 
a  pride  in  the  improvement  and 
ornament  of  their  metropolis ;  and 
none  were. more  conspicuous  in  that 
respect  than  the  ancient  republics* 
The  policy  which  dictated  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  permanent  residence 
for  the  national  government,  and 
die  spirit  in  which  it  was  com- 
menced and  has  been  prosecuted, 
«how  that  such  improvement  was 
thought  worthy  the  attention  of  this 
nation.  Its  central  posidon,  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern 
extremes  of  our  union,  and  its  ap- 
proach to  die  west,  at  the  head  of 
a  great  navigable  river  which  inter- 
locks with  the  western  waters,  prove 
die  wisdom  of  the  councils  which 
esublished  it.  Nothing  appears  t» 
be  more  reasonable  and  ptoper^ 
than  that  convenient  accommoda- 
tions should  be  provided,  on  a  well- 
digested  plan,  /or  the  heads  of  the 
several  departments,  and  for  the 
attorney-general ;  and  it  it  believed 
that  the  public  ground  in  the  city, 
applied  to  those  objects,  will  be 
found  amply  sufficient.  I  sabmtt 
this  subject  to  the  consideradon  of 
congress,  that  such  further  pro vi. 

sions 
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sions  may  be  made  in  it  as  to  them 
may  seem  proper. 

In  contemplating  the  happy  situ- 
ation of  the  United  States,  our  at- 
tention is  drawn,  with  peculiar  in- 
terest, to  the  surviving  officers  and 
soldiers  of  our  revolutionary  army, 
who  so  eminently  contributed,  by 
their  services,  to  lay  its  foundation. 
Most  of  those  very  meritorious  ci* 
tizens  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature, 
and  gone  to  repose.  It  is  believed 
that  among  the  survivors  tliere  are 
some  not  provided  for  by  existing 
laws,  who  are  reduced  to  indigence, 
and  even  to  real  distress.  These  men 
have  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of 
their  country,  and  it  will  do  honour 
to  their  country  to  provide  for  them. 
The  lapse  of  a  few  yea/s  more,  and 
the  opportunity  will  be  for  ever  lost. 
Indeed,  so  long  already  has  been 
the  interval,  that  the  number  to  be 
benefited  by  any  provision  which 
may  be  made  will -not  be  ^reat. 

It  appearing  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  that  the  revenue  arising 
from  imports  and  tonnage,  and 
from  the  sale  of  the  pubhc  lands, 
will  be  fully  adequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  civil  government,  of  the 
present  military  and  naval  esta« 
blishments,  *  including  the  annual 
augmentation  of  tlielatter,  to  the 


extent  provided  for  ;  to  the'  pay« 
ment  of  the  interests  on  the  public 
debt,  and  to  the  extinguishment 
of  it  at  rhe  times  authorized,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  internal  taxes  ; 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  recom- 
mend to  congress  their  repeal. 
To  impose  taxes,  when  the  public 
exigencies  require  theni,  is  an  obli- 
gation of  the  most  sacred  charac- 
ter, especially  with  a  free  people. 
The  faithful  fulQlment  of  it  is 
among  the  highest  proofs  of  their 
virtue,  and  capacity  for  self-go-' 
vemment.  To  dispense  witli  taxes, 
when  it  may  be  done  with  perfect 
safety,  is  equally  the  duty  of  their 
representatives.  In  this  instance 
we  have  the  satisfaction  to  know, 
that  they  were  imposed  when  the 
demand  was  imperious,  and  have 
been  susuined  with  exemplary  fide- 
lity. I  have  to  add,  that,  however 
gratifying  it  may  be  to  me,  regard- 
ing the  prosperous  and  happy  con- 
dition of  our  country,  to  recom- 
mend the  repeal  of  these, taxes  at 
Ms  time,  I  shall  nevertheless  be  at- 
tentive to  events,  and,  should  any 
future  emergency  occur,  be  not  lets 
prompt  to  suggest  such  measures 
and  burdens  as  may  then  be  requi- 
site and  proper. 

Jambs  Monrob. 

Washington^     1 
Dec.  2.  I8I7.    S 
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HEADt  OP    KEnKOB. 


PerMonenl  <ii4  AmuuU  7bd^« 

CUSTOMS......... ..,.. 

EXCISE .... 

S^fAMPS 

L.AND  AND  ASSESSED  TAXES  . . 

POST  OFFICE 

PENSIONS  anq/1:«.  in  the  £.  .. 
SALARIES      iGtf.  in  tk«4^.   .. 

HACKNEY  CO^CaeS 

HAWKERS  AMD  PEDLARS 


Total  Perinaiicot  and  AaiiiialX>tttiM4fl^2l6,8£8  Id    «i 


SmaU  Brmukei  rftht  BarM/try 
Alibnatioic  Finbi..,,, 

,P09T  FlMBt 

iSBIZUBBS '..**.'..' 

.CoMPOSllVONa  AMD  PBOflBBt.. 
iCBOWN  XiAMOS  .^  .  .  • 4 


CftOst  RCCClPTx 


91,671,610  14 

6,526.164  18 

7,562,411     9 

2,«07,78S    4 

23,029  IS 

14.S2S  14 

5Lon  14 

25A}S  15 
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H 
H 
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ICUSTOMS...^ ., 

iEXCISE ^ 

jPROPERTY  TAX 

jABBBABt  or  Imcomb  DutTi  ftc. . .. 


iLottery, Net  Pcolit  (of  which oifethird 
part  is  for  the  Service  of  Irehmd) 


•JMoniespaid  on  Account  of  the  Intrrftt  of 
'  Loans  raised  for  the  Service  of  Ireland 
On  Account  of  Balance  due  bj  Ireland,  on 
I  joint  Fj[pendttnre  of  the  United  Kingdom 
iOn  Account  of  the  Commiasioners,  ap' 
I  pointed  hj  Act  35  Geo.  3,  cap.  127 
and  87  Geo.  3,  cap.  27,  for  issuing  Ex- 
chequer Bills  for  Grenada,  &c 

Unclaimed  Dividend*  paid  into  the  Ex- 
cheaute  tnr  the  Chief  Cashier  of  the 

Bank  of  England 

•Surplus  Fees  of  ReguUted  Public  Offices 

Imprest  Monies  rcDaid  by  sundry  PubKc 

'    Accountants,  and  other   Monies  paid 

to  the  Public 


Tot AA  (independent  of  Loans) . . , . 

LOANS  paid  into  the  Exchequer  (indu- 
dioffthe  amount  of  those  raised  for  the 
service  of  Ireland.  ••»« 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


7,661     S  1 

7,181  13  4^ 

r4»584  tr  5 

608  9  4 

138,759  10.  2 


1,246,409  7 
6,035,302  11 
12,276,870  18 
36  18 


252,1^6  IS 
4,558,558  8 
1,184,009    8 


Ckaiim  of  M«»4|r»«M« 

Ac.  piM  out  of  tht 

Onai  Bcv«nii«. 


2,985,098  IS 

2,657,980    5 

341,876    7 

304,504  22 

547,933    8 

453  II 

663  10 

4,515    7 

3,q02    5 
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Si 

8 

7 

4 
10 
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6,848*028  '  1     1 


1,147    8    0 
99  11     0 


a,68a  1^   6i 


42,370,3S0  12    5} 


238,59^    2    <H 
1,453,664  15     If 
837,750    7  11: 
18    0 


17,486    0    O 


5,091   17     I 


308,506  18 
28,619  10 

^.^1,259    8 


75,376,885    9 


8,939,808  18    S 


84,316^688    6    0 


VET  raoucck 

OlMcrt.  uo  to  r  r?  .a  « 
into  Um  Jix%J^n  •«• 


8.169,780  11    7^ 
9,013,630    9    U 
6,184.288  10    ii 
7,257,906  17     1^ 
1,659,854  16    4 
22,576    6  10 
13,660    4     I 
26,496    6  lOf 
92,036  10    0| 


8,797,465    0    8} 


6,513  14  I 

7,082    2  4{ 

14,584    0  5 

606    9  4 

136^0  12  7i 


1,007,810    5  21 

4.581.6A  16  7i 

12,039,120  10  H 

86    O  0 


934,680  13  4 
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75,519,923    5   H 
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J%  Account  of  the  Net  Produce  cf  all  the  Permambnt  Taxis  of  C&bat  Britiii  ; 
taken  for  Twa  X^^rs,  ending  respectively  the  5th  January  1816,  and  5tk  ofjammari 
1817. 


In  rht  Tetf  cmM 

Mm 

stkjteMcyiin: 

. 

£,           M.          d. 

jC.         «.     rf. 

CONSOLIDATED  CUSTOMS 

3,857,940  16    4f 

2,731,751   17     M 

Isi-E  or  Mait          

...'. 

9,501     9    5 

6J80     2  1> 

QoAKANTiKx  Duty          ....          ..., 

Canal  and  Dock  Ditto               .... 

.... 

18,149    2     8f 

17,716  19  v: 

.... 

30,841     9    7 

25,241    16    4 

PCIMANBMT  Ditto,  1813            

.... 

716,497  19    4i 

5l6.sa5  18    e 

--Ditto late  Wae  Dwtt  1 809       .... 

. .  •  • 

.        -        - 

1,080,077     0    Vx 

—Ditto ^Ditto 1810  and  1811 

-        -        - 

47,7W    3  i;§ 

fXCISE          .,..          

16,663,R79    0    0 

15,578,406  15     Ti 

British  S PI uT I  1806         ..« 

.... 

531,700    0    0 

292,300    0     0 

Ditto— Ditto^lSll         

526,840  10    9f 

516,640    0     0 

FoEBiGN  Ditto        «....        •• 

•  • .  • 

87,025  19  10:1 

87,640     0     0 

STAMPS,  1808     

3,338,219    3  10 

«. 

Ditto— 1815          

2,527.196    4    7 

5,965,434  17     0 

Xx>TTBtT  LlCSNCKS                ...^            .... 

• ..  • 

3,961     6    0 

4,2W  11    10 

LANDTAXES         

.... 

1,045^36     1     64 

1,069,417  13     8 

INCIDENTS. 

l^etter  mxnaej          ••••          ••••          •••« 

Hawkm  and  Pedlan 

1,548,000    0    0 

1,426,000    0     0 

.... 

17,350    0    0 

25,860    0     0 

8eix«re« 

* 

9,445     7    2 

14,584     0     5 

Proflen       

626  \5    4 
228  15     3 

608     6     0 

Compotttiont         

0     3     4 

Fines  and  Forfeitures 

100     0     0 

Rent  of  Aium  Mines 

864    0    0 

864     0     0 

— Ditto— a  Ligfat-llonae 

.. 

-       -        - 

26  19     4 

Alienation  Duty 

6,470    8     8 

9,049  18     8 

Hackney  Coatfact  and  Chairs  . .  1711 

nSftn                                           17A4 

9,720    0    0 

10,692    0     0 

13,130    0    0 
2  15    0 

15,473    0    0 

Windows                ..                  1766 

Houm            ..                            1778 

0  16    6 

_^ 

Arrears  of  Carts                          1785 

3  12    0 

-«• 

Sennuiu        — 

5    5    0 

— 

Arri»rsof|0l.  per  cent.         ..  1798        •••• 

.... 

5  11     3 

.. 

Carnages            ....            ,...  1798        .... 

, . ,, 

21     0    0 

■^ 

Husbandry  Horses      ^-*»        .... 

. .   . 

... 

3  18    34 

Wttdowe        1804        .... 

.  • » • 

196  12  1) 

7     8    0' 

Houses     

■  • « < 

27     7  10 

0  10    6 

Horses  and  Mules      

.... 

146    0    0 

1   19    - 

Horses     

. . .. 

.429    0    0 

26    5    5 

Horse  Dealen  Mcencea       ....  — 

. . . . 

*        •        • 

1     1    0 

Semats      — 

• « . . 

63    1     9} 
18  17    9} 

4    0    0 

Hair  Powder         

• . . . 

^ 

Armorial  Bearii^    — — 

•  •  • . 

33    6    2| 

— 

Carni^ges     ••,• ....  ■             • . . • 

.... 

221  13    6 

— • 

Dogs         ....— •        •... 

• . . . 

lis  18    0 

S    8    0 

fOI.  percent 1806         .... 

Coasotidated  Afsessed  Taics       1808 

. . . . 

37  16    1| 

— 

6,213,659    9    9) 

X'W2,875  15  10 

6</.p<r]]b.oo  t^ntH>DS      ..,.1818     .. 
1 1.  ditto  ....  Salaries        ....  •— —         •> .  • 

49  17  10 

-■• 

•  •  • . 

417    5  10 

.... 

6ie.ditto  ....  Pcttsioai      ....  1»1S 

800    0    0 

1,992    5    0 

It. ditto  ....  Salaries        .... .... 

1,427    4    2 

190  13    0 

C(<.  ditto  ....  Pensions       ....1814         .... 

*. .. 

5,100    0    0 

«04    5    74 

1,879    4  11} 

Ij.  ditto  ....  Salaries         ....— ^        .... 

14,000    0    0 

Ci/.  ditto Pensions       ....1815         .... 

2,550    0    0 

6,180    0    0 

15: ditto....  Salaries         .,.. .... 

..«» 

1,500    0    0 

14,633    0    0 

6d.  ditto  ....  Peniionf       ..^.1816     •    .... 

— - 

•        •        • 

2,600    0    0 

Is.  ditto  .«..  Salai4es         ....—•         .... 

«.      • 

4,000    0    0 

Two-wheeled  Carriages      1802         



- 

400    0    0 
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Sarplm  dutS^  annutUy  f  A^tiSial  DUto ! ! ! '. 

5,0flii^(M,  Eidicqttcr  Bilb  %  Tobacco 

charged  thereon.  KSmbA  Tai  on  Offices 

^   .     ^        „  ,  •   /»SuB:ar  and  Malt 

Duties  Annually  granted,  f  ^^tional  Ditto 

to  discliarge  J  Annual  Ditto 

3,000,O0Oi.  Sxchequtr  BiDsS  Xobacco 

charged  thereon,  VLand  Tax  on  Offices . 


283,356  19  6 

873,368    0  0 

552,419    0  0 

91,904    0  0 

54,460  18  6 


HbJaAuarytsn* 


39,039,488  13  Hi 

«,470,362    9    9 
238,119    0    0 


357,831     0 
16  18 


43,105,817  14    Ot 


£.  a.  d. 
550,^28  6  H 
889,844  3  « 
553,438  0  0 
153,740  0  0 
58,516    7  Hi 


37360,874  13  6i 

3,993,303  13  3 

930^604    0  0 

786    0  0 

3l3,tM    0  0 

4,016    0  0 


40,193,318'    3    04 


III.  TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A.  Account  of  the  Official  Value  of  aU  1-/^"%^'^' ^,''.^^^ 

GuBAT  BaiTAiM,  in  tke^Yeanm^  1816,  and  1816,  rtipectively. 


1614. 
1B15. 
1116. 


ovneuLVAx.vt 

Of 

nffoan. 


£. 

36,559,788 
35,989,650 
30,106,818 


opricut  TAEDi  or  axposn. 


Brttkkaaairiih 
Protfuc*  u4 
Hbnafacraitt. 


£. 

36,093,167 
44,053,455 
36,714,534 


£^ 

30,499,347 
16,930,439 
14,545,933 


TOM 

Exyortfc 


ferirUi  Md  Ma 


56,591.514  • 

60,983^94 

51,360,467 


IfMnractarci 
«spor«rt. 


47,R5t,45S 

58,317^445 
42,943,951 


JL 


Jn  Account  of  the  Number  ^Vessels,  wifA  the  Amount  of  their  To^ot^  9hi:h 
hate  been  BuiUand  Esgittired  in  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Empire'  (except  Ire- 
t«nd)  between  5th  Janmry  18U  and  5th  January  18i7»  distinguishinsi;  each  Yjsar. 


ItttheYcMr1Bt4 

l8l5,beingtheAccouQt  delivered  last  j 

Year,  and  nosvcorfMicd j 

1816..... 

NotCv— The  Return  made  last  Tear  for  1 8 1 5  is  now  corrected.  The  present  Return  fo^  1 8 1 6  will 
be  subject  to  a  lio^lir  Addition  neit  Year,  as  a  part  of  the  Accounu  from  the  Flantitioaa  are  sot  jet 
received. 


818 
1,147 

1,051 


95,9«6 

l36»6Lfi 
103,765 
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Jn  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  tvith  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnagf,  tni  tk 
I^umber  of  Men  and  Boys  tuvalfy  employed  in  Navigating  the  same^  tohick  belof^ 
to  the  ieveral  Forts  of  the  British  Empire^  on  the  30th  of  September  m  theTtai 
1814,  1815, 4wrf  1816.  ; 


OnSlXh  bept.  1814: 

On:>0lhSept.  Ihl5: 

Ou  JUiJi  iepi.  lb  r     ! 

IHfPS. 

TONS. 

Mcr. 

SHIPS. 

TONS. 

Msr. 

stnpflL 

TtJBW. 

MTV. 

17,109 

2,78:. 

i.isr 

2,8(>8 

63 

6V 

355 

2,088,204 

241,578 

61,769 

202,793 

6,928 

6,794 

8,897 

131,078 

17,9(H) 

5,700 

14,729 

529 

643 

2,207 

17.34C 

2,863 

1,163 

2,991 

61 

69 

367 

2,139,301 

254,926 

«0.123 

203,445 

6,66? 

7,519 

9,300 

135,006 

18,629 

5,551 

14,706 

^08 

626 

2,283 

17,442 

2,958 

1,178 

3,775 

65 

77 

369 

1,152.968 

263,53<- 

63,2'29 

279.643 

7,237 

7  992 

9,335 

2.783,940 

lR,Vi 
5.«-. 
16,'- 

Total.... 

24,418 

2.616,965 

172,786 

24,860 

2,681,276    177,309 

25,864 

17?.^: 

jin  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the.  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and  tit 
Number  o/'.Men  and  Boys  employed  in  Navigating  the  sai^e  (including  their  rtpcatd 
Voyagee)  which  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards,  at  the  several  Fortt  '*' 
Great  BRiTAiN,/r9m,  or  to,  all  Pgrts  of  the  World,  between  5th  January  1814  d^ii 
5th  January  IS17» 


INWARDS. 

oimrARDs. 

rOREICN. 

BRITISH. 

POROar. 

I8I4 

1813 

I8ir. 

Scot 
land. 

1814 

1813 

1816 

Sliiri. 

14,291 

14,735 
15,034 

1,774 
2,116 
1,720 

Tent. 

Men. 

Ship.. 

4,896 
4,527 
2,732 

213 

295 

93 

Too*. 

Me.. 

33,988 
35,568 
21,463 

1,593 

2,531 

790 

Ship.. 

Toni. 

Mer. 

aufk 

4,277 
4.089 
2,186 

175 

196 

75 

548,639 
642,238 
318,055 

22,775 
29.459 
11,887 

Vol 

1,655,845 
1,761,453 
1,767,623 

t 

190,825 
231.697 
199,267 

100,808 
104,690 
106,669 

13.241 
15,337 
13,110 

538,401 
610,612 
302,682 

29,115 
45,659 
14,895 

13,334 
14,739 
14,282 

3.320 
3,242 
3,101 

1, •►73,224 
1,805,409 
1,697,499 

302,631 
300,267 
296,294 

95.843 
109.56'; 
104,851 

20,719 
20,483 
18,882 

55,236 
1,645 

ir.j  PUBLIC    I*  A >  E  R  S. 

IV.— PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE— Jaw.  5,  1817. 


(9S) 


For  Interest,  tec.  on  the  Permanent  Debt  of  Gre-M 
Britain,Unredeemed ;  including  Annuities  for  Lives 
and  Terms  of  Years        .... 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills      

CiyilUst 


I  Other  Charges 
.  )       on  the 
'^   Consolidated 


L 


Fund. 


Courts  of  Justice , 

Mint .. 

Allowances,  &c.  to  the  Roja)  Fa> 

r     mtly 

Salaries  and  Allowances 
MiKellaneous  .... 


^  Civil  Government  of  Scotland 


I.  The  other  Payments  in  Anticipation  of  the  Exchequer 

Receipts;  viz. 
Bounties  for  Fisheries.  Manufactures,  Corn,  &c. '     247,132  14    6 

Pensions  on  the  Hereditary  Revenue 27,700    0     0 

Militia,  and  Desencrs  Warrants     . . . . '      ....         83,749  10    6^ 

tl.  The  Navy,  viz. 

Wages  and  General  Services 
,  Victualliag  Department 
Transport  ...Ditto      .... 

II.  The  Ordnance         

X.  The  Army,  vi». 

Ordinary  Services 

Extraordinary  Services,  includ- 
ing Remittances  and  Advances 
to  other  Countries 6,171,825    O 


jP.8.607^97  S  7 


£. 


1,028,000  0  0 

70,092  '3  7 

15,236  10  3 

427,009  4  5| 

60,588  3  \0i 

123,815  10  9 


6,693,647  4  10 
1,128,061  1  4f 
1,692,617  0  9 


Deduct  the  Amount  of  Remittances  and  Advances 
to  other  Countries 

X.  Loans,  &c.  to  other  Countries,  viz. 

Ireland <. ...  '    •••• 

Russia '     ....^.1,096,355  17  7i 

Sicily         117,748  6  8 

Sweden         506,098  IS  7 

Naples      263  15  7i 

Spain 1,121  10  8^ 

Holland 23  IS  9 

Minor  Powers  under  Eneagements 

with  the  Duke  of  Weltington. .        9,527  XO  0 


14;778,72e    9    3 
1,731,139  19  111 


^I>  Miscellaneous  Services,  viz. 

"t  rlome  ••■■  ••••        •*••  •. 

Abroad       ..         ••••        •«••         •*••         •• 

I)educt  Sums,  which,  although  included  in  this  Account, 
form  no  part  of  the  Expenditure  of  Great  Britain ;  vis* 

toan, &c. for  Irelacul  ....  

Sinking  Fund  on  Loan  to  the  East  India  Company 


2,581,148    6    2i 


1,731,139  12  UJ 


3,661,300    9    4§ 
247,861   10    6 


2,581,148    6    2} 
132,998  10    4 


45,044,889    9    6 
2,196,177  19    3 


1,724,741  12  lOi 
128,514  15     1 


358,583    5    Oj 


9,516,325    6  ll§ 
2,661,711  12    1 


13,047,582  16    3i 


4,312;287  19  ]§ 
3.909,161  J9  lOJ 


82,S99,975  16  1| 
2,714,146  16  6^ 


•80  J  85.82'*  19  7 


*  Thii  mclvdei  the  Sua  of  495,7112.  5i.  Sd.  for  Interest^  Management,  and  Sinkin^^  Fund, 

on  Imperial  Loans; 
and  57,070/.  5f,  Id.  for     ..     ..    Ditto  .,      Portuguese  J-oaa, 
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VL—UNFUNDED  DEBT. 

JnAceoant  of  tie  Unfvmobb  Debt  Mid  Demands  Outstandino  onthe  Bti  Dag 

of  January  1817. 


...11,^50,300    0 
..33,000,000    0 

d. 
0 
0 

AMOUNT 
OUTSTANDING. 

EXCHEQUER: 

Exchequer  BaU..jJ^;^,^-;;; 

£.       f.    d. 
44,690.000    0    0 

8,500,802  14  111 

731,651  13    8 

36,961  19     1 

391,641     3    3 

1,735,731     3     1 

50,047,088  18    0| 

TREASURY! 

Miscellaneous  Services 

Warrants  for  Army  Services     . . 
Treasury  Bills 

..     1,487,743    7 
..       476,888    7 
..       536,171    0 

7* 
0 

ARKfY 

BARRACKS 

ORDNANCE          

NAVY 

•         •  • 

•  • 

•  •     •  •          •  • 

•  •          •  • 

•  ■ 
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PUBLIC    PAPERS. 
I,— PUBLIC  INCOME  OF  IRELAND : 

FOR    THE    YEAR    CNDED    FIFTH    OF   JiTNUARY    1817. 


[1817. 


jin  Account  of  the  Ordinary  Revenue  and  Extraordinary  RssouRCESf 
constituting  the  Public  Income  o^*  Ireland. 


HEADS  OF  BEVESSTE. 


CKOSh  RECLinr. 


loralKcccipriobe 
accounted  for. 


::USTOM5         

iXCISE         ..         ..         .. 

STAMPS        

POST  OFFICE 

poundage  fees 

pells  fees 
::asualties      .. 

Total  Ordinary  Revenue  .. 

4?pttaorlTtnar9  HeiTourcejI. 

From  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  in 
Great  Britain,  on  account  of  Advances 
made  by  several  Collectors  in  Ireland. 
for  Somen's  Wages 

From  the  Paymaster  Generabl  of  Great  Bri 
tain,  on  account  of  Advances  made  by 
several  Collectors  in  Ireland,  for  Kalf 
pay  to  reduced  OfBcers,  Pensions  toOffi 
cers'Widows,  &c.  on  the  British  Esta 
biishment.  

From  Great  Britain,beingOne-thirdof  the 
Profit  on  Lotteries  for  1 8 15  and  1816.. 

From  several  County  Treasurers,  per  the 
Receiver  General,  on  account  of  Ad 
▼ances  made  by  the  Treasury  for  im- 
proving Post  Roads  in  Ireland     . .     . , 

From  several  CountyTrea»urers,'per  theRe- 
ceiver  General,  on  account  of  Advances 
made  by  the  Treasury  for  building  GauU 

From  several  County  Treasurers,  per  the 
Receiver  General,  on  account  of  Ad 
vances  made  by  the  Treasury  under  the 
Police  Act  of  54  Geo.  3 

Other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public     . .     . . 

Total,  independent  of  the  Lonns. . 
Loans  paid  into  theEichequer,  in  theYear 
ended  the  5th  Xanuary  1817 


rtrawhsck*.  DiMXtonn, 

Charges  o(  MuMniBeiil 

pai4  out  of  tlic 

GroM  RcvOMW* 


KEr  raoDuce 

applicable  laKaiKiat' 

Object*,  and  rkc  Pavn  «aia 

inlo  the  Kxcfeqcri. 


£■  i. 

«J94,714  17 

4^7I,S44  18 

755,604  18 

260.039  1 

6.120  2 

1,224  O 

S,233  17 


Total,  mtluding  Loans. 


Appnpriatei,  Dutiafir  Local  OfjtcU: 
Linen  Manufacture 
Improvement  of  Dublin  . . 
Repairs  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  Com 

mercial  Buildings 
Lagan  Navigation  «.  ..  . 

Inns  of  Court         . .         . .  ... 

Light-Houses 
J>unleary  Harbour 
Waterford  Harbour    .. 

Total  Appropriated  Duties  for  > 
Local  Objects        . .         . .  ) 


6 

4 


7,292.281  16     1 


98»T08    3     9 


15,583  16     4^ 
180,615  14    9^ 


46,110  18  11 


12,376  14    4 


GRAND  TOTAL, 


5,867  18 
29.7*79  17 


7,681,324  19     6i 
2,759.422     6     3| 


10,440,747     5  10 


55    3  8 

12,552    2  8 

1,937     2  fi 

5,474     2  5i 

1,880  13  4 

25,530  13  9 

4,019     9  8 

824  13  3 


52,274     1     5i 


£.        1.  d. 

517,396    O  6 

642.870  10  11} 

70,049     2  9 

150,242  11  54 


1,380,568    5    7J 


ae.  f.  d. 

1,67T.S18  17  5^ 

3,428  474  7  Sf 

685,555  15  9 

109,796  9  7| 

6,120  S  H 

1,224  O  €i 

,       3,233  17  4 


40,493,021     7    Sj 


1,380,558     5    7j 


1,380,558     5    7^ 


3,-208 
83 


8     6 
4    4 


3,291  12    9 


l,3&3,b49  18     44 


5,911,733  10    5| 

98,706     3    9 

15.583  16    4} 
180,615  14     9} 

46,110  18  11 
12,376  14    4 


^,867  18     H 
29,779  17    ii 


6,300,766  IS  1(4 
2,759,422     6    3| 


9,000,189    O    2i 


55    3  8 

12,552    S  8 

1,937     S  8 

2,265  14  0| 

1,880  13  4 

25,447    9  Si 

4,019     9  8 

824  13  3 


48.988    8    H 


9,109,171   8  n 
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PUBLIC    PAPERS. 
III.— TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION. 


[1S17. 


An  Aeeount  of  the  Value  of  all  lurotLT^  into^  and  all  ET^OMiTs/romf  Irelamd» 
for  Three  Years  ending  5th  January  1817. 


OFFICIAL  VALUE 

OF 

IMPORTS. 


ear  ending  5th  January  1815 
5tli  January  1816 
5th  January  1817 


£.  «.    d. 

7,245/M3  2  Hi 
6»1 06,877  12  5| 
5,084,890  IS    2$ 


OFFICIAL   VALUE  OF 


Irish  Produce  and 
ManufacturetiExported. 


£.         1.  d. 

6,558,103  19  4| 

6,742,905     5  2 

6,455,943    5  2 


Foreign  and  Colonial 
Merchandise  Exported. 


£.  s.  rf, 
581,332  13  Si 
333,217  17  9i 
247,856   12  11 


ote.— The  real  Value  of  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  in  the  Year  ending  5th  Jan.  1817, 
computed  at  the  Average  Prices  current,  amounted  to ;^.  9,11 1 ,766  6i.  9^. 


\n  Jccount  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Jmovnt  of  their  Tonnage,  that 
were  BuUt  and  Registered  in  the  several  Forts  of  Ireland,  in  the  Three  Years 
ending  5th  Japuary  1817  ;  distinguishing  each  Year. 


Tear  ending  5th  January  1815, 
1816. 
1817. 


VESSELS. 


46 
36 
41 


TONNAGE. 


1.973 
l.P'?^ 
1,985 


in  Account  of  the  Number  tff  Vessels,  tvith  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and  tie 
K umber  of  Men  and  Boys  usually  emphved  in  Karigatiftg  the  same^  which  belonged 
to  the  several  Ports  ^Ireland,  on  the  SOth  of  Sepfembtr  1816. 


VESSELS. 

TONS.             MJiN  and  bOYb. 

1,178 

63,229                       SfiSi 

in  Account  of  the  Number  of  Yt.ss?lSj  zcilh  the  Amount  of  their  Toksage^  and  the 
Number  ©/"Men  and  Boys  employed  in  Navigating  the  same  (invludivg  their  rtpeatid 
Voyages)  that  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards,  in  the  stvtral  Ports  of 
Ireland, /rom  or  to  all  Parts  of  the  JVorld,  in  the  Three  Years  ending  5ih  Jan,  1817. 


ki^ 

W  tXtS-XJiJ. 

'               IRISH.               1 

BRITISH. 

FOREIGN.         ' 

iTears  ending 
5th  January  1815.... 
1816.... 
1817.... 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons, 

Men. 

2,066 
2,314 
2/)16 

142,690 
157.283 
143,637 

9.282 

10,175 
9,377 

7.880 
7  984 
7.864 

I 

707,232 
693,107 
690,165 

40,379 
39,92  i 
39,696 

2i:6 

501 
323 

54.755 
92.474 
68,674 

2,990 
5,oS7 
3.441 

iTears  ending 

5th  January  1815.... 

1816.... 

1817..,. 

OUTWARDS. 

1,937 
2,187 
1,9S1 

139,303 
153.354 
139,827 

9,118  1 

9,917 

9,058 

7,690 
7,782 
7,200 

693,422 
684,179 
641,905 

40,130 
39,259 
S6480 

274 
514 
850 

50,708 
98,115 
75,546 

2^17 
5,(07 
S,6SS 

18170 
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IV—PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  OF  IRELAND, 

FN  THB  YEAR  IMDED  FIFTH  JAIfVART  1817. 


I.  fbr  Interest  on  the  Funded  Debt  of 
Ireland,  tncludinff  Annuities  for 
Live*  4nd  Termft  of  YeHrs-  also 
£.1  ppr  Ce^it.  tor  the  Reduction 
■of  the  Capital,  created  by  Loan» 
since  1 797 
For  Charge  of  Management  thereon 

There  was  applied  towards- the  Re- 
duction of  the  National  Debt . . , 

Whereof  was  applied  towards  the 
Reduction  o!  the  National  Debt . 

Total  on  Account  of  Interest . . 

Ditto  for  Chatj^eof  Man4gement. . 

Ditto  on  account  of  the  Keduction 
of  the  National  Debt 


s.    d. 


6,766,230    6    4| 


67,649     1     0 


6.833,888     7     4^ 
2,434,427  13     li 


4,399,460  14     2^ 
30,305    5     8 

2^434,427  IS  .  M 


II.  For  Interest  on  Bzcbcquer  Bills      

lU.  Issues  for  the  separate  Service  of  Ireland 

ly.  Issues  from  Appropriated  Fundt  for  Local  Porpoiei. . 

C Civil  List  ....  ,...  •••. 

V.   <  Pensions  to  the  25th  March  1813 

(Other  Permanent  Charges         

VL  Payments  in  Anticipation  of  Exchequer  Receipts  t  tie. 
Bounties  from  Customs  . .  . .  27,625  13  9 
Bounties  from  Excise        . .        . .      465  16    8 


Militia,  Deserters*  Warrantt,  ftc.  from  Escise  . . 

VII.  Ordnance  ....  ....  • .  •  •  • .  • . 

vol.  Army  — Ordinanr  Services*  viz. 

Regulars.  Militia,  and  Volunteer  Corps,  &c.     . . 

Compiissariat  Establishment         

Barracks 

Staff  Officers  and  Officers  of  Gerrisons      . . 

Half-pay.  Supernumerary,  and  Retired  Officers. 

Officers' Widows  

Royal  Hospital,  Kilraaioham      

Public  Officers,  their  Deputies,  Clerks,  and  con 
tingent  Expenses 

Superannuated  Officers' 

Disembodied  Militia         •  •         « 


Extraordinary  Servicet 
DL  Miscellaneous  Servicet 
hudj,  Vote  of  Credit^  Arrear  of  1815 


£.      u    i. 


30,305    5    8 


tl7,87S    0    7 
75    0    O 


28/)91   10    5 
.  7,432    5    2§ 


1,398^81     3  11} 

206,052    8  3| 

193,577  15  5§ 

71,205    4  1| 

41,195  17  \ 

16,723    5  1^ 

121 /MS    4  5^ 

10,7S5     1     H 
5.306  15  J 14 
108,130    O    0 


2,172  640  16    9i 
196,186  18    7| 


£.      '.    i. 


«,80^128  IS  9i 

129,500    0  0 

3,886,869  M  S| 

43,^90  IS  9i 

584,066  15  $i 


SS^9B  15    74 
140,000    0    0 


(G4) 


23^9,827  15 
592,696    9 


4f 

54 


20,261     9    H 


14.612,560    6    4^ 
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PUBLIC  PAPERS;  cm 

v.— PUBLIC  FUNDED  DEBT  OF  IRELAND, 

At  THB  SAME  STOOD  ON  THB  FIFTH  JAMUA&T  1817« 


.• 

• . .  • 

.... 
•  •  • « 
• . .  • 

of  Debt 
ption  of 

British  Currency. 

iiisb  cv»f«Bc^ 

SUMRaiicd          

Payable  in  Dublin. 
£,  S.  lOi.  per  Cent,  per  Annum            .... 

4  per  Cent  per  Annum               .... 

5  per  Cent,  per  Annum               .... 

Payable  in  London* 
£  per  Cent,  per  Annum               .... 
d  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Annuitiet      .... 
8  per  Cent.  Reduced  Annuities        .... 

4  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Annuif  iet      .... 

5  per  Cent.  Navy  Annuities            .... 

£.           s.  d. 
100,639^33    9  ^  7 

4«,087,$S5    0    O 

5S,768.750    0    0 

5,954.375     0    0 

2,220,000     0     0 

£.          t.    I 

15,149,058  17   1 

855.6IX)    0  0 

11,944,296  15  9 

1,873.412    4  11 

45,594,927    1   8 

57, 166, '45  16   8 

6,450,572  18   4 

2,407.166  13  4 

Annual  Chaegb. 
Annual  Interest              ....              . .  • . 

Annuities  on  Lives  or  Terms  of  Years      .... 

Pursuant  to  Act  37  Geo.  3.    for  Redemption 
then  existing         . .          

Debu  created  since  1797       

.4^716^39  19    Oj 
188,049  18  10 

139,816  14    8 

1,409.124    2  11 

Total  Princfpsl: 

6,453,530  15    5^ 

141,441,180    7  9 

An  Account  of  the  Progress  made  in  the  Redemption  of  thi  Public  Debt  of 
iRELANDy  at  the  5th  January  1817. 


TUNDS. 

CAPITALS. 

Redeemed  by  the 
Commissioners, 
from  i  St  January 
1797  to  5th  Janu- 
ary 1817. 

TOTAL  SUMS. 

Paid. 

Avm^ 

Price 
of  Stocks. 

5-per  Cents.    '.. 

4  per  Cents 

Si  per  Cents.    

15,569,797  18 

1,097,100    0 

17,380,972  17 

d. 
4 
0 

1 

£.        s.    d. 

1,862,472  18  11 

471,450    0    0 

6,478.739  13     8 

£,          s,   d. 

1,665,648     7     4 

447,759     8  10 

4,893,1 14     1     7 

£,   f.  i 

89    8   7 
88  U   S 
75  10   6 

Deduct  capitals  canccUed"^ 
per  56  Geo.  3,  cap.  89,  j 
for  defraying  the  Gross  i 
Charge  of  ae.S/Hl, 666.  ^ 
13*.  4d.  Treasury  Bills 
nusedin  1816 J 

34,047,870  15 
4,378,486    0 

5 
0 

8,812,662  12     7 
4,378,486    0    0 

6,976,521  11     9 

79    3  3 

Actual  SUU  of  Debt.. 

29,669,384  15 

5 

4,434.176  12    7 

ISirO  PUBLIC    PAPERS. 

Statu  AnmuHb/afpUaAle  to  tht  Rhdvction  oftke  Jittr,  fmdedi 


(105) 
'  7mA  Seatrkiet. 


iUiiiiia]  Charge,  ]wr  Act  87  Geo.  3,  for  Redemption  of  £^^99,156,  I3t,  4tf. 

Debt  then  existmg  ....  ....  ....  

Annuities  for  Yean,  which  have  expired         ....  ...  .... 

jS.  I  per  Cent,  on  j^8,218,714.  2t.  ItL     Capitals  created  from  1797  to  1815, 

elusive  ....  ....  ....  ....  ...  .... 

j^.l  per  Cent,  on  £  2,705,000  Treasury  Bills,  outstanding  5th  January  1816. 
Annual  Interest  on  j^. 1 ,862,478.  18f»  t  Id.  Redeemed  Capiul  at  5  per  Cent.  . 

....Ditto....  on £.47 1.450 Ditto Ditto at  4 per  Cent.  . 

•  . .  .Ditto on  ;^.6,478,739.  ISs.  8^.  Ditto Ditto. ...  at  3}  per  Cent.  . 


the 


Chargeable  on  Sinking  Fund,  per  56  Geo.  3,  cap.  89,  for 

£.3.04 1 .666  1 3i.  4d  Treasury  Bills,  raised  in  1 81 6       . . . . 
Deduct  £.1  per  Cent,  for  Sinking  Fund  for  said  Bills        


£.      i. 

182,500  11 

30,416  13 


Actual  Sinking  Fund,  at  5th  January  1817  . 


Irish  Cnrtoicy. 


£.     t.  i. 

67,649    1  0 

72,167  13  8 

282,187    S  9 

S7.050    0  0 

93,123  IS  11 

18,838    0  0 

226,755  17  9 


787,791  8  1 
152,083  18  5{ 


635.707  9  *H 


VL— UNFUNDED  DEBT  OF  IRELAND. 


^m  AeanaU  ff  the  Unfunded  Dbbt  of  Ireland,  and  Demands  Outstavdivo 
on  the  5th  of  Day  January  1817* 


Loan  DBBBNTuats. 
Residue  of  Debentures  bearing  £A  per  Cent.  Interest,  to 

tbe  Year  1788,  provided  for  by  the  27  and  S8  Geo.  3, 

but  unclaimed  by  tbe  Proprietors;  viz. 

Old  Loan 

Loan  by  Lottery  1780        

Loan  by  Lottery  1781         

Trkasvrt  Bills. 

Outstanding  Treasury  Bills  provided  for  by  several  Acts 

of  Parliament,  but  unclaimed  by  the  Proprietors  j  viz. 

Payable24Jone     1783  

S4June      1790  ....  ....  .... 

84June     1791  

S4June     1801  .... 

S5Marchl803  

25Marchl8l6  

TaiASUBT  Bills  not  in  course  of  Payment. 

Issued  pursuant  to  53  Geo.  3>  c.61.  payable  25  March  1817 

'^payable  24  Dec.      1817 

turner.  ^  ^  A^  J  payable  25  March  1818 
56 Geo. 3,  c. 41, ^^^/^j^,^  9 Oct.      1818 

[payable  4  Jan.  1817 

[payable  4  July  18 1 7 

[payable  9 Oct.  1817 

[payable  4  Jan.  1818 

[payable  24  June  181« 


56  Geo.  3,  c.  42,. 
56  Geo.  3,  c.  47. 


LOTTRRV  PaiZBS. 

Ootttaadiog  Lottery  Prizet  of  the  several  Lotteries  from  1783  to  1801 . 


£.      #. 

d. 

275  0 

0 

1,220  0 

0 

730  0 

0 

8  6 

8 

50  0 

0 

100  0 

0 

50  0 

0 

100  0 

0 

100  0 

0 

235.000  0 

0 

1,000,000  0 

0 

300,000  0 

0 

574,166  13 

4 

596.835  6 

8 

1,033,333  6 

8 

758,^333  6 

8 

325,000  0 

0 

875,000^0 

0 

783tol801..,..- 

9.     4. 


fi,925    0    • 


[406    C    8 


5.746,666  13    4 

25,583    00 
5,774,883    0    0 


) 
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|t-B1»0RT  PROM  THESELBCTCOMMIT- 
TEE  ON  THE  POOR  LAVS. 

The  select  committee  appointed  to 
consider  of  the  poor  laws,  and  to 
fepoxt  their  observations  there- 
upon from  time  to  time  to  the 
bouse,— have,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  house,  considered 
the  same  accordingly,  and  agreed 
to  the  following  report : 

Your  committee  have  forborne 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  permis- 
•ion  to  report  their  observations 
from  time  to  time  to  the  house, 
from  the  persuasion  that  they  could 
not  do  justice  to  so  extensive  and  hi- 
tricate  a  subject,  by  presenting  it  in 
detached  parts,  before  they  had  the 
means  of  taking  a  deliberate  view 
of  the  whole ;  and  not  seeing  it  pro- 
bable that  they  could  recommend 
amy  such  alteration  of  the  existing 
Iscws,  as  would  afford  immediate 
relief  in  those  cases  of  severe  and 
urgent  pressure,  which  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  to  have  arisen  out  of  the 
ordinary  operation  of  this  system, 
they  could  not  feel  themselves  jus- 
tified in  offering  any  suggestions 
lastily  to  the  house,  on  questions  of 
acknowledged  difficulty,  enhanced 
in  a  high  degree  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  timesy  and  on  which 
they  cannot  but  recollect,  that  the 
remedial  efforts  of  the  most  able 
and  enlic;htened  men  have  practi- 
cally failed. 

In  bringing  under  the  view  of  the 
house  tlie  whole  of  this  system  of 
laws,  they  feel  it  unnecessary  to  re- 
fer minutely  to  the  statutes  which 
passed  antecedent  to  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  It  iriay  be  suffi- 
cient to  state,  that  they  were  gene- 
rally directed  to  the  relief  of  the 
impotent  poor,  by  the  contributions 
of  the  church  and  the  alms  of  the 


charitable,  and  to  the  suppression 
of  vagrancy  and  idleness  ;  for  while 
permission  to  solicit  support  from 
private  benevolence  was  given,  to 
those  who  were  disabled  by  age  or 
infirmity,  it  became  probably  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  repress  the  same 
practice  in  others,  who  "  as  long  as 
they  might  live  by  begging,  did  re- 
fuse to  labour,  giving  themselves  to 
idleness  and  vice,"  (23  Ed.  3.)  En- 
actments^he  most  harsh  were  there- 
fore provided  against  "  strong  beg- 
gars, persons  whole  and  mighty  m 
body,"  and  the  relentless  rigour  of 
these  laws,  which  was  consummated 
in  the  first  year  of  Ed w.  VI,  visited 
the  offence  of  vagrancy  with  the  bar* 
barous  penalties  of  slavery^  mutila« 
tion,  and  death.  And  although  these 
severities  were  somewhat  relaxed^ 
even  before  the  expiration  of  that 
short  reign,  yet  they  did  not  v^Uy 
give  way  to  a  milder  system  tiU 
the  beginning  of  the  last  centory« 
(12  Ann.  st.2.  c.23.) 

The  impotent  poor,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  permitted  to  beg  within 
certain  districts,  and  no  means  of 
exhortation  were  spared  to  excite 
tlie  people  **  to  be  liberal,  and  boun- 
tifully to  extend  their  good  and  cha- 
ritable alms  towards  the  comfort 
and  relief  of  the  poor,  impotent* 
decrepit,  indigent  and  needy  peo- 
ple," ( 12  Ann.  st.  2.  c.  7-  U  H.  7. 
c.  2.  19  H.  7.  c.  12.  22  H.  8. 
27  H.  8.  c.  25.  1  Ed.  6.  c.  S.  3  & 

4  Ed.  6.   c.  16.  5  &  6Ed.  6.  c.% 

5  Eli^«  c.  3.)  Subsequent  statutes 
in  the  reign  of  Edw,  VL  were 
directed  to  the  same  object,  till  at 
length,  by  the  5  Eliz.  c*  S*  upon 
the  exhortation  of  tlie  priest,  bishop* 
and  justices  in  sessions,  having  been 
directed  in  vain  to  those  who  were 
unwilling  to  contribute*  the  justices, 
after  repeated  admonition,  were  em- 
powered with  the  churchwardens  to 
assess  such  perwnsacconiiDgtotfarir 
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discretion,.fbr  a  weekly  contribution. 
Thus  gradually  was  established  a 
general  and  compulsory  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  impotent 
poor ;  it  was  modified  and  extended . 
by  various  successive  enactments, 
and  at  lengtli  matured  and  consoli- 
dated by  the  statute  of  the  43d  of 
the  same  reien,  which  continues  to 
this  day  the  fundamental  and  opera- 
tive law  on  this  important  subject, 
( 1 4  Eliz.  c.  5.  1 8  Eliz.  c.  2.  39  Eliz. 
c.  3.)  * 

This  statute  enacts,  that  "the 
churchwardens  and  overseers"  shall 
Mke  order  from  time  to  lime  (with 
the  consent  of  two  or  more  justices) 
for  setting  to  work  the  children  of 
all  such'  whose  parents  shall  not  be 
thought  able  to  keep  and  maintain 
their  children  ;  and  also  for  setting 
to  work  all  such  persons,  married  or 
unmarried,  having  no  means  to 
maintain  them,  and  using  no  ordi- 
nary or  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their 
living  by  J  and  also  to  raise  by  taxa- 
tion, &c.  "a  convenient  stock  of 
fiax,  &c,  to  set  the  poor  on  work  ;*' 
and  also  competent  sums  of  money 
for  and  towards  the  necessary  relief 
of  the  lame,  impotent,  old,  blind, 
and  such  other  among  them,  being 
poor  and  not  able  to  work." 

This  new  and  important  principle 
of  compulsory  provision  for  the  im- 
potent, and  for  setting  to  work  the 
able,  originated  without  doubt  in 
motives  of  the  purest  humanity, |ind 
was  directed  to  the  equitable  pur- 
pose of  preventing  this  burthen  fall- 
ing exclusively  upon  the  charitable. 
But  such  a  compulsory  contribution 
for  the  indigent,  from  the  funds 
originally  accumulated  from  the  la- 
bour and  industry  of  others,  could 
not  fail  in  process  of  time,  with  the 
increase  of  population  which  it  was 
calculated  to  foster,  to  produce  the 
unfortunate  effect  of  abating  those 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  labour- 


ing classes,  on  which,  acoording  to 
the  nature  of  things,  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  mankind  has  beea 
made  to  rest.  By  diminishing  this 
natural  impulse  by  which  men  are 
instigated  to  industry  and  good  con- 
duct, by  superseding  the  necessity 
of  providing  in  the  season  of  health 
and  vigour  for  the  wants  of  sickness 
and  old  a:2;e,  and  by  making  pover- 
ty and  misery  the  conditions  oa 
which  relief  is  to  be  obtained,  your 
committee  cannot  but  fear,  from  a 
reference  to  the  increased  numbers 
of  the  poor,  and  increased  and  in- 
creasing amount  of  the  sums  raised 
for  their  relief,  that  tliis  system  is 
perpetually  encouraging  and  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  misery  it 
was  designed  to  alleviate,  creating 
at  the  same  time  an  unlimited  d^ 
mand  on  funds  which  it  cannot  aug* 
ihent ;  and  as  every  system  of  relief 
founded  on  compulsory  enactments 
must  be  divested  of  the  character  of 
benevolence,  so  it  is  without  its  be- 
neficial effects  2  as  it  proceeds  from 
ho  impulse  of  charity,  it  creates  no 
feelings  of  gratitude,  and  not  un- 
frequently  enq^enders  dispositio&s 
and  habits  ca'lculated  to  separate 
rather  than  unite  the  interests  of  the 
higher  and  lower  orders  of  the  com- 
munity ;  even  the  oblis^ations  of  na- 
tural affection  are  no  longer  left  to 
their  own  impulse,  but  tne  mutual 
support  of  the  nearest  relations  has 
l>een  actually  enjoined  by  a  positive 
law,  which  the  authority  of  magis* 
trates  is  continually  required  to  en- 
force. The  progress  of  these  evils^ 
which  are  inherent  in  the  system  ii» 
self,  appears  to  have  been  favoured 
by  the  circumstances  of  modera 
times,  by  an  extension  of  the  law  in 
practice,  and  by  some  deviations 
from  its  most  important  provisions. 
How  much  of  the  complaints  which 
have  been  referred  to  your  commit- 
tee may  be  attributable  to  one  cause 
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or  the  other,  it  is  perhaps  not  easy 
to  ascertain.  The  result  however 
appears  to  have  been  highly  preju- 
dicial to  the  moral  habits,  and  conse- 
quent happiness,  of  a  great  body  of 
the  people,  who  have  been  reduced 
to  the  degradation  of  a  dependence 
upon  parochial  support ;  while  the 
restof  the  community,  including  the 
most  industrious  class,  has  been  op- 
pressed by  a  weight  of  contribution 
taken  from  those  very  means  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  applied 
more  beneficially  to  the  supply  of 
employment.  And,  as  the  funds 
whicli  each  person  can  expend  in 
labour  are  limited,  in  proportion  as 
tlic  poor  rate  diminishes  those  funds, 
in  the  same  proportion  will  the  wagp s 
of  labour  be  reduced,  to  the  imme- 
diate and  direct  prejudice  of  the  la^ 
bouring  classes ;  the  system  thus  pro- 
ducing the  very  necessity  which  it  is 
created  to  relieve.  For  whether  the 
expenditure  of  individuals  be  ap- 
plied  directly  to  labour,  or  to  the 

Surchase  of  conveniences  or  super- 
uities,  it  is  in  each  case  employed 
unmediately  or  ultimately  in  the 
niaintenance  of  labour. 

This  system,  it  is  also  to  be  re^ 
marked,  is  peculiar  to  Great  Brif 
tain  ;  and  even  in  Scotland,  where 
a  law  similar  in  principle  was  about 
the  same  period  enacted,  the  inteU 
ligent  persons  to  whom  the  admi- 
nistration of  it  has  been  intrusted, 
appear,  by  a  valuable  report  (for 
which  your  committee  are  lately  in- 
debted to  the  prompt  exertions  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  church 
of  Scotland),  to  have  possessed  so 
much  foresight  and  judgement  as  to 
its  effects,  that  they  have  very  ge- 
nerally and  successfully  endeavour- 
ed to  avoid  having  recourse  to  its 
provisions  for  a  compulsory  assess- 
ment. Their  funds,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  be  derived,  except  in  com- 
paratively few  places,  from  charity, 


and  are  dispensed  with  that  sound 
discrimination,  which  in  the  ordi- 
nary transactions  of  life  belongs  to 
real  benevolence ;  and  the  commits 
tee  of  the  general  assembly  sute, 
"  that  it  is  clear  tathem,  that  in  al- 
most all  the  country  parishes  which 
have  hitherto  come  under  their  no* 
tice,  where  a  regular  assessment  has 
been  established,  the  wimts  of  the 
poor  and  the  extent  of  the  assess- 
ment ha  'e  gradually  and  progress 
sively  increased  from  their  com- 
mencement; and  that  it  does  ap^ 
pear  to  be  a  matter  of  very  serious 
interest  to  the  community  at  large, 
to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  this 
practice  from  being  generally  adopt- 
ed— to  limit  the  assessments  as 
much  as  they  can  be  limited,  where 
the  circumstances  of  particular  par 
rishes  render  them  unavoidable,  and 
whenever  it  is  practicable  to  aban^ 
don  them." 

Under  this  impression,  respecting 
the  effect  of  9  system,  which  having 
been  in  operation  upwards  of  two 
centuries,  has  become  interwoven 
with  the  habits  and  verj  existence 
of  a  large  class  of  the  community, 
your  committee  have  anxiously  en? 
deavoured  to  devise  sui:h  means  as 
may  be  calculate^,  by  their  gradual 
operation,  to  revive,  with  habits  of 
industry  and  frugality,  those  moral 
feelings  in  the  people  which  are  hj 
timately  connected  with  their  self- 
support  and  independence;  an4 
further,  to  correct  any  such  defects 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  law  has 
been  executed,  as  may  have  tended 
to  create  or  aggravate  the  evils  to 
which  they  have  referred.  With 
these  views,  they  have  felt  it  their 
duty  to  consider  maturely  every 
plan  which  has  either  suggested  it- 
self to  your  committee,  or  which 
has  at  various  times  been  proposed 
by  the  most  eminent  persons,  who 
have  devoted  their  attention  and  ef- 
forts 
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forts  to  the  amelioration  of  this  part 
of  our  law ;  and  such  suggestions  as 
may  seem  worthy,  either  of  the 
adoption  or  consideration  of  the 
house,  your  committee  will  notice 
as  they  arise,  on  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  in  detail,  as  it  relates 
to  the  assessment  and  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  levied. 

Before  your  committee  proceed 
to  these  considerations,  they  must 
lament  that  it  has  yet  been  found 
impossible  to  reduce  the  returns 
made  under  the  55th  of  the  kine, 
to  the  shape  in  which  they  should 
be  presented  to  parliament ;  even 
the  abstract  of  the  expenditure 
could  only  very  recently  be  com- 
pleted, from  the  tardiness  with 
which  the  statute  has  been  executed 
in  no  less  than  854*  parishes.  From 
the  want  of  the  details  of  these  re- 
turns, they  have  been  deprived  of 
a  l^ge  mass  of  the  most  valuable, 
and  ror  some  purposes  indispensable 
information  ;  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  new  and  otherwise 
unnecessary  inquiries,  and  they  are 
still  without  the  means  of  present- 
ing to  the  house,  any  view  of  the 
comparative  increase  or  diminution 
of  this  expenditure  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

What  might  have  been  the  amount 
of  the  assessments  for  the  poor  du- 
ring  the  17th  or  Iftth  centuries,  the 
committee  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining ;  for  although  the  preamble 
of  l3andl4CharlesII.(c.l2.)statei 
**the  necessity,  number,  and  con- 
tinual increase  of  the  poor,  to  be  very 
great  and  exceeding  burthensome ;" 
and  in  the  year  1699,  king  William 
thus  expressed  himself  in  a  speech 
from  the  throne ;  **  The  increase  of 
the  poor  is  become  a  burthen  to  the 
kingdom  ;  and  their  loose  and  idle 
life  does  in  some  measure  contribute 
to  that  depravation  of  manners 
vhich  is  complained  of;  I  fear  with 


too    much    reason ;    whether  the 
^und  of  this  evil  be  from  defects 
m  the  laws  already  made,  or  in  the 
execution  of  them,  deserves  your 
consideration  •"   and  though  com* 
plaints  appear  continually  to  have 
been  since  made  of  the  increasing 
numbers  of  the  poor,  yet  it  was  not 
till  the  present  reign,  in  the  year 
1776,  that  authentic  accounts  of. 
this  expenditure  were  required  under 
the   authority  of  .the   legislature. 
From  the  returns  made  under  acts 
passed  in  that  and  subsequent  years, 
it  appears  that  in  1776  the  whole 
sum    raised   was    1,720,316/.,    of 
which  there  was  expended  on  the 
poor  1,556,K047.  On  the  average  of 
the  years  1788,   1784   and  1785, 
the    sum   raised   was  2,1679749/., 
expended  on  the  poor  2,004,238.  In 
1 803  the  sum  raised  was  5,348,205/., 
expended  on  the  poor  4,267,965t 
In  1815,  7,068,999/.,  expended  on . 
the  poor  5,072,028/.    The  excess 
above  the  sum  applied  to  the  po6r 
was    expended    in    church    rates, 
county  rates,  highway  and  militia ; 
and  it  appears  from  the  evidence 
before  your  committee,    that  the 
amount  of  the  sums   assessed    is 
largely  increased  since  those  last  re* 
turns;   a  part  of  which  increase 
cannot  fail  to  have  arisen  from  the 
peculiar  pressure  and  difficulty  of 
the  times,  aggravated  by  the  hi?h 
prices  incident  to  the  calamity  of  a  . 
deficient  harvest.    But  independent 
of  the  oressure  of  any  temporary 
or  accidental  circumstances,   and 
making  every  allowance  for  an  in- 
creased population,  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  a  misapplication 
of  part  of  Uiese  funds,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  both  the  number  of  pau- 
pers, and  the  amount  of  money  le- 
vied by  assessment,  are  progressive-  , 
ly  increasing ;  while  the  situation  of 
the  poor  appears  not  to  have  be^ 
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in  a  corresponding  degree  improT* 
ed ;  and  the  committee  is  ojf  opu 
iiion»  that  whilst  the  existing  poor 
laws,  and  the  system  under  which 
Aef^  are  administered,  remain  un- 
changed, there  does  not  exist  any 
power  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
this  increase,  till  it  shall  no  longer 
be  found  possible  to  augment  the 
nuns  raised  by  assessment. 

For  if  the  means  could  be  found 
te  distribute  the  burthen  more 
equally,  by  rendering  the  interest 
Of  money  and  the  profits  of  stock, 
liable  to  the  assessment ;  these  funds 
being  also  in  themselves  limited, 
must  finally  be  absorbed  by  the  in- 
creasing and  indefinite  amount  of 
the  demand.  It  having,  however, 
been  strongly  pressed  upon  the 
bouse  and  the  committee,  in  peti- 
tions from  various  quarters,  to  de- 
vise some  better  means  than  now 
exist,  of  bringing  the  income  deriv- 
ed from  person^  property  in  aid  of 
this  assessment,  wnich  is  now  nearly 
confined  in  practice  to  the  revenue 
arising  from  land  and  houses,  and 
bears  undoubtedly  with  unequal 
pressure  on  the  occupier  of  land, 
the  committee  have  given  their 
most  attentive  consideration  to  this 
subject.  They  find  that  the  only 
enactment  which  regulates  the  de« 
flcription  of  persons  and  property 
subject  to  the  rate,  is  the  originsu 
clause  in  the  4S  Eliz.  which  directs 
the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
**  to  raise  weekly  or  otherwise  *  by 
taxation  ofevery  inhabitant,  parson, 
vtcftr  and  others,  and  of  every  oc- 
cupier of  land,  houses,  tithes  im- 
propriate, proportions  of  tithes,  coal- 
mines, or  saleable  underwoods  in 
the  «sud  parish,  in  such  competent 
sum  and  sums  of  money  as  they 
ihall  think  fit,'  a  convenient  stock 
of  flax,  &c.  to  set  the  poor  on  work ; 
and  also  competent  sums  for  and 
tovrftrds  the  irlief  of  the  lame,  im- 


potent, &c.  to  be  gathered  out  of  ^ 
the  same  parish,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  same  parish.'*  Widi* 
out  troubling  the  house  with  the 
numerous,  and  in  some  instances  con- 
tradictory decisions,  of  the  courts  of 
law  upon  this  short  enactment.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the 
intention  of  the  statute  to  tax  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  for  their 
local  and  visible  property,  as  well 
as  the  occupiers  of  land,  has  been 
recognised  as  indisputable ;  and  if 
in  practice  the  burthen  has  been  im- 
posed almost  exclusively  on  land 
and  houses,  it  has  not  arisen  from 
the  taxation  of  personal  property 
being  either  illegal  or  unjust,  but 
from  the  insurmountable  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  legally  the  amount^ 
or  even  existence,  of  a  species  of  pro- 
pertv,  to  which  in  truth  the  terms 
local  and  visible  seem  scarcely  to 
apply.  The  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature  therefore  to  bring  into  eqoal 
contribution  all  species  of  income^ 
has  failed  in  this  instance,  as  it  has 
done  subsequently  under  the  origi. 
nal  land  tax  act,  which  was  design- 
ed in  its  first  establishment  as  a  tajc 
on  all  income,— and  from  the  same 
cause,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  as-' 
ceruining  widi  any  reasonable  pre- 
cision,^ the  amount  of  the  contrh>a. 
tion  without  the  exercise  of  powers 
which  the  exigency  of  the  state  ia 
time  of  war,  has  alone  induced  the 
legislature  to  grant.  The  conmait* 
tee  conceive  therefore  that  the  house 
would  deem  the  equalization  of  the 
poor  rate,  if  practicable,  purchased 
too  dearly  at  such  a  price.  There 
is  however  one  species  of  income  de- 
rived from  personal  property,  the 
dividends  payable  to  tue  public  ae* 
ditor,  which,  though  it  has  berade-' 
cided  not  to  come  within  the  exist. 
ing  law,  as  being  neither  local  nor 
▼isible,  isjet  free  certainly  from  the 
above  dpcultie^  andyif it  pmeated 
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ndc  Others,  would  afford  a  facility  of 
assessment  which  has  naturally  sug- 
gested it  as  a  convenient  source  of 
contribution.  But  without  cOnsi- 
dering  m  what  proportions  a  sum 
raised  by  an  assessment  on  such 
property  should  be  distributed 
among  all  the  parishes  of  England 
and  Wales,  to  none  of  which  it  has 
any  local  relation,  it  is  a  far  more 
important  question  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  house,  whether  justice 
and  good  faith  to  the  public  creditor 
would  permit  the  income  derived 
from  this  one  species  of  personal 
property  alone  to  be  taxed,  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  clause  in  every 
loan  act,  by  which  the  payment  of 
the  dividends  is  secured, "  free  from 
all  taxes,  charges  and  impositions," 
when  almost  all  other  property  of  a 
similar  description  is  practically  ex- 
empted. In  the  case  of  the  income 
tax,  the  profits  from  all  personal 
property  were  brought  into  equal 
Contribution  fof  tlie  general  pur- 
poses of  the  empire ;  in  ^his  instance 
it  is  proposed  to  select  one  species*  of 
such  property  for  taxation,  which 
has  been  by  law  specially  exernpted, 
and  to  apply  it  in  aid  of  the  dis- 
bursement in  local  districts,  in  the 
control  and  administration  of  which 
this'  class  of  contributors  would 
alone  have  no  share.  It  must  be 
recollected  also,  that  even  the  ge- 
neral tax  on  income  did  not  attach 
on  the  dividends  due  to  a  foreigner; 
atidthat  the  stockholders,  inhabit- 
ants of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  must 
be  considered,  with  reference  to  the 
poor  rate,  in  the  same  light.  Nor 
can  the  committee  think,  that  either 
justice  or  policy  would  permit  a  tax 
to  be  imposed  on  money  lent  to  the 
fttal£»  while  sums  at  interest  on  other 
securities  remaiti  practically  ex- 
empt. 

If,  therefore,  it  should  be  deemed 
neiiiier  practicable,  to  provide  the 


means  for  rating  all  personal  pro- 
perty, nor  wise  or  just  to  select  on* 
species  of  such  property,  so  circum- 
stanced, for  taxation ;  it  may  still  be 
considered,  whether  any  other  means 
could  be  devised  of  correcting  the 
inequality  of  the  assessment,  ia 
parishes  in  which  the  occupier  of 
land  now  tears  the  principal  part  o^ 
the  burthen.  As  each  householder 
is  likely  to  burthen  the  parish  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons he  employs  in  his  service,  it 
has  been  suggested,  that  it  wouIcK 
be  equitable  that  his  contribution  to 
the  poor  rate  should  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  that  number.  An  obvi- 
ous objection,  however,  to  any  such 
arrangement  presents  itself,  in  the 
case  of  the  numerous  persons  em- 
ployed by  manufacturers;  and  from 
the  possibility  of  such  a  principle  of 
assessment  creating,  in  other  cases, 
also,  some  discouragement  to  em- 
ployment. But  if  this  or  any  other 
expedient  on  a  similar  principle 
could  be  adopted,  which  would 
bring  other  property  in  aid  of  the 
land,  it  would  in  that  case  become 
doubly  necessary  to  provide  effec- 
tually against  the  mischief  of  a  prac- 
tice, to  which  the  committee  must 
more  particularly  advert  hereafter, 
of  making  up  the  deficiency  of  the 
wages  of  labour  out  of  the  poor 
rate.  While  that  rate  is  derived 
chiefly  from  land,  the  occupier  pays, 
in  the  shape  of  poor  rate,  what 
should  be  more  properly  paid  in 
wages;  he  still,  however,  throws 
some  share  of  the  burthen  of  the 
maintenance  of  his  labourers  on 
other  contributors,  accordi  ng  to  their 
share  of  the  rate.  But  if  personal 
property  were  brought  effectually  in 
aid,  the  mischief  of  this  practice 
would  become  of  intolerable  mag- 
nitude, and  would  produce,  per-, 
baps,  more  injustice  than  the  present '. 
inequality  of  the  rate. 

In 
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In  large  towns  little  inequality  in 
tbe,  mode  of  assessment  might  be 
expected  to  prevail ;  but  various  re- 
presentations have  been  made  to 
jonr  committee,  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  property  necessarily  es- 
caping its  share  of  contribution, 
fix>m  tenements  being  of  small 
Talne,  rented  for  short  p^iods,  and 
die  occupiers,  who  alone  can  be 
rated  under  the  existing  law,  either 
i|iiitting  their  residence  before  the 
fate  can  be  collected,  or  being  too 
poor  to  admit  of  the  rate  being  le- 
vied ;  while,  it  is  represented,  the 
proprietors  find  no  difficulty  in  se- 
cormg  a  rent,  which  is  increased  in 
the  exact  proportion  of  the  amount 
of  the  rate  which  is  due,  but  impos- 
able  to  collect.  In  these  cases  the 
deficiencies  arising  from  this  cause 
Binstbe  added  to  the  succeeding 
fate,  and  paid  by  the  more  indus- 
trious class  of  occupiers.  This  com- 
plaint is  not  new  to  the  house,  their 
attention  having  been  called  to  the 
sobject  by  the  application  from  the 
town  of  Birmingham,  for  relief 
from  this  allegea  grievance ;  and 
though  the  house  rejected  a  pro- 
posed bill,  for  rating  the  owners  of 
such  tenements  in  that  town,  in  de- 
fault of  payment  by  the  occupiers ; 
yet  as  tnat  vote  might  have  pro- 
<;eeded  from  the  provision  being 
proposed  to  be  local,  which,  if  ex- 
p^ient,  the  house  might  have 
thought  should  be  general,  the  com- 
mittee feel  it  their  duty  to  represent, 
that  similar  applications  have  been 
made  to  them  from  other  quarters* 
fromBristol,  Brighthelmstone,  Hull, 
Manchester,  Portsea,and  Coventry* 
in  each  of  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  property  of  the  town  escapes 
contribution,  from  the  poverty  or 
transient  residence  of  the  tenant; 
while  the  landlord  secures,  on  that 
very  account,  an  increased  rent* 
The  objection  to  rating  tlie  owners^ 


instead  of  the  occupiers,whicfa  woold 
at  once  equalize  the  burthen  in  sadi* 
towns,  is,  that  it  would  be  introdu- 
cing a  new  principle  into  this  law, 
whereby  persons  would  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  rates,  who  are  not 
on  the  spot  to  control  the  expendi* 
ture.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  objec* 
tion  stated  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  different  pro* 
visions  of  various  local  acts  for  the 
management  of  the  poor  were  re* 
ferred  in  the  year  1  dl  3 ;  who,  never- 
theless, were  of  opinion,  that  in  par- 
ticular instances,  some  departure 
from  the  general  law  might  be 
expedient.  But  your  committee 
cannot  wholly  concur  in  the  reason- 
ing of  that  report,  because  they  con- 
ceive that  the  occupiers  of  such  te- 
nements are  much  more  likely  to 
bring  a  burthen  upon  the  parish  than 
to  control  its  expenditure  $  and  they 
are  diposed  to.  thitok,  that  sncb  be* 
neficisu  control  would  more  proba- 
bly be  produced  by  the  owner  hav- 
ing, in  these  instances,  a  more  di- 
rect interest  than  at  present  in  the 
disbursements  of  the  parish.  In  the 
assessment  of  lands,  it  would  mv 
doubtedly,  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
far  otherwise.  In  the  case  of 
houses,  however,  it  seems  of  far 
more  importance  to  preserve  the 
principle  of  makine  all  property 
contribute  equally  woen  it  is  pn> 
ticable,  than  to  adhere  to  the  law  of 
rating  the  occupier  rather  than'the 
owner,  by  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
Birmingham,  nearly  half  the  rentad 
of  the  town,and  above  three-feorths 
of  the  houses,  escape  a  burthett 
which  it  largely  contributes  to 
create.  On  this  subject  the  com* 
mittee  can  speak  from  experience,. 
for  the  practice  has  been  adopted 
with  nerfect  success,  and  without  a 
complaint,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the 
parishes  of  Christ  Church,  Spttal* 
fields,  Shadwell,  Gravesend,  and 
probably 
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pfobabljr  others  which  have  not 
cOBie  within  the  knowledge  of  your 
committee.  In  such  cases  the  land- 
lord, no  doubts  makes  his  agree- 
ment wtth  his  tenant  accordingly, 
and  has  no  reasonable  ground  of 
complainti  if  he  is  deprived  of  that 
part  of  his  rcsnt  which  should  in  jus. 
dee  have  been  paid  to  the  parish 
fund.  If  it  were  possible  to  distin- 
guish in  any  enactment  between 
parisbee  in  large  towns  and  those  in 
the  country,  your  committee  would 
recommend  such  an  alteration  in 
the  persons  rated,  to  be  limited  to 
parishes  of  the  former  description. 
But  if  that  should  be  found,  as 
they  fear,  impracticable,  they  would  ^ 
still  recommend  such  a  general  pro* 
Tision«  ezemptinj^  cottages  below  a 
certain  yalue^  from  iu  operation. 
By  which  exeraptioUf  such  cottages 
as  are  not  now  rated,  would  be  ex« 
eluded  froo)  the  assessment. 

With  the  same  view  of  making 
all  property  contribute  to  the  relief 
of  die  poor»  where  it  is  practicable, 
the  committee  think  that  provision 
should  be  made  to  prevent  extra- 
parochial  places  being  exonerated 
from  this  burthen.  Whether  they 
should  be  made  contributory  to 
some  other  districtf  or  compelled 
themselves  to  provide  for  their  own 
poor,  it  is  obviously  most  unjusty 
that  burthens  properly  belonging  to 
them  Aould  condnue  to  be  borne  by 
others. 

The  committee  are  well  aware, 
that  however  important  and  destr- 
aUe  It  undoubtedly  is  to  equalize 
this  heavy  burthen,  yet  if  new  funds 
are  provided,  it  should  at  the  same 
time  be  remembered,  that  a  facility 
of  expenditure  will  be  also  created. 
But  whethn*  the  assessment  be  con* 
fined. to  land  and  housesi  or  other 


denominations  of  property  be  made 
practically  liable  to  the  same  charge, 
your  committee  feel  it  their  imperi- 
ous duty  to  state  to  the  house  their 
opinion,  that  unless  some  efficacious 
check  be  interoosed,  there  is  every, 
reason  to  think  that  the  amount  .of 
the  assessment  will  continue  as  it 
has  done,  to  increase,  till  at  a  pe- 
riod  more  or  less  remote,  accordmg* 
to  the  progress  the  evil  has  already 
made  in  different  places,  it  shall 
have  absorbed  the  profits  of  the  pro- 
perty on  which  the  rate  may  have 
been  assessed,  producing  thereby 
the  neglect  and  ruin  of  the  land, 
and  the  waste  or  removal  of  other 
property,  to  the  fttter  subversion  of 
that  happy  order  of  society  so  long 
upheld  in  these  kingdoms. 

The  gradual  increase  which  ha« 
taken  place  both  in.  the  number  of 
paupers,  and  in  the  assessments  for 
their  support,  can  hardly  tail  to 
have  arisen  from  causes  inhmnt  in 
the  system  itself,  as  it  does  not  ap« 
pear  to  have  depended  entirely ypon 
any  temporary  or  local  circum- 
stance. Scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
a  diminished  demand  for  pardcn* 
lar  manufactures,  have  occasioned* 
from  dme  to  dme,  an  increased  pres- 
sure  in  particular  parishes,  and  at 
no  former  time  in  so  great  a  degree 
as  during  die  early  part  of  the  pre*, 
sent  year.  But  by  comparing  the 
assessments  in  the  two  counties  in 
this  kingdom,  in  which  the  largest 
pordon  of  the  population  as  employ- 
ed in  agriculture,  namely  Bedford«- 
shire  and  Herefordshire,  tt  will  be 
seen  that  there  has  been  the  same 
progressive  augmentation  in  the 
amount  of  the  assessments,  as  may 
be  observed  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  manufacturing  counties^ 
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Money  expended 

on  Pauper*,  in 

tiie  Year  ending 

Easter  1776. 


.County  of 
HEREFORD 
BEDFORD 


10,593    7     2 
16,662  17     1 


Madpiim  Averj^ge  ot 
Annual  Expenditure  op 

account  of  Paupers,  ' 
'  in  Yeart  ending 
Easter  1783,1^84, 1*785 


16,727  18     2 
20,977     0  11 


•  What  number  of  years,  under  the 
existing  laws  and  manageroenty 
^ould  probably  elapsei  and  to  what 
amoant  the  assessments  might  pos- 
sibly be  augmented,  before  the  ut- 
most limitation  would  be  reached, 
cannot  be  accurately  ascertamed; 
but  with  regard  to  uie  first,  your 
committee  think  it  their  duty  to 
point  out,  that  many  circumstances 
which,  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
system,  rendered  its  progress  slow, 
are  now  nnfortunately  changed. 
The  independent  spirit  of  mind 
which  in<niced  individuals  in  the 
labparing  classes  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost,  before  they  submit- 
ted to  become  paupers,  is  much  im- 
paired s  this  order  of  persons  there- 
fore are  every  day  becoming  less 
and  less  unwilline;  to  add  them- 
•selTes  to  the  list  of  paupers.  The 
workhouse  system,  dioujgh  enacted 
with  other  views,  yet  ror  a  long 
time  acted  very  powerfully  in  de- 
terring persons  fromthrowingthem- 
selveson  then-  parishes  for  relief; 
there  were  many  who  would  strug- 
gle through  their  difficulties,  rather 
than  undergo  the  discipline  of  a 
workhouse  $  this  efiect  however  is 
no  longer  produced  in  the  same  de^ 
eree,  as  By  two  modem  statutes  the 
justices  have  power  under  certain 
conditions  to  order  relief  tci  be  given 
out  of  the  workhouses,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  to  whom  rdief  is  ac- 
tually given,  being  now  far  more 
than  any  workhouses  would  contain, 
the  system  itself  is  from  necessity, 
as  well  as  by  law,  materially  re- 
laxed. (S6Geo.S.c.23.  54 Geo.  3. 
c.  17a) 


Ezpendlivre 

on  Paupers, 

in  Year 

ending 
Eaiicri803. 


48,06V     8  10 
38,070    3    8 


Bxpcoditure 

on  Paupers, 

inYcarodiac 

^March 

1815. 


59fi55  19    0 
50,370  10  II 


In  addition  to  these  important 
connderations,  it  rs  also  apparent, 
that  in  whatever  degree  ^e  addition 
to  the  number  of  paupers  dc6tods 
upon  their  increase  by  binfa. 
tLat  addition  will  probably  be 
greater  than  ih  past  times,  in 
the  proportion  in  which  the  pre- 
sent number  of  paupers  exceeds 
,that  which  formerly  existed;  and 
it  is  almost  needless  to  pioint  out* 
that  when  the  public  undertakes 
to  maintain  all  who  may  be  bom* 
without  charge  to  the  parents, 
that  the  nunAber  bom  will  probably 
be  greater  than  in  the  nsrtutal  state. 
On  these  grounds,  therefore,  yonr 
committee  are  led  to  appreliend* 
that  the  rate  at  which  the  increase 
would  takie  place  imder  tbe  eiisiibg 
laws,  would  be  greater  thaik  it  has 
heretofore  been;  but  at  wfaateirer 
rate  the  increase  might  take  ptace* 
it  could  not  fail  materiaHy  to  de- 
pend on  the*  ffeneral  state  of  tbe 
country,  whether  it  vnis  in  an  im- 
proving, a  stationary,  or  in  a  de- 
clining state,  and  it  would  also  be 
affected  by  the  recurrence  of  plen* 
tiiul  or  deficient  harvests.     . 

With'regardto  the  secoadpoint, 
namely,  the  probable  amount  be- 
yond which  the  assessments  cannot 
be  augmented,  your  ^committee 
have  again  to  lammt,  that  the  re- 
turns collected  in  1816  are  not  yet 
before  them  in  detail,  and  there  are 
no  means  of  ascertainhig  with  snf- 
ficient  accuracy,  either  £e  amount 
of  tlie  rates  now  assessed,  or  the 
gross  rental  of  the  property  on  wfakii 
uey  are  levied.  Whatever  indeed 
"    that 
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that  may  be,  it  appean  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  land  owners  and  the 
farmers  ■  would  cease  to  have  an 
adequate  interest  in  continuing  the 
cultivation  of  the  land^  long  before 
*th^  cross  amount  of  the  present 
rentiu  could  be  transfe^d  to  the 
poor  rate  ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  a 
number  of  charges  must  be  provid- 
ed for  out  of  the  gross  rental  of  land^ 
without  an  adequate  provision  for 
which  the  land  cannot  be  occupied; 
the  general  expenses  of  management^ 
the  construction  and  repairs  of 
buildings^  drains  and  other  expen- 
sive works,  to  which  the  tenant's 
capital  cannot  reach,  constitute  the 
pnncipal  part  of  these  charges,  and 
the  portion  of  the  gross  rent  which 
is  applied  to  these  purposes,  can 
liever  be  applied  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  poor  rate» 

Even  if  it  can  be  thought  possi- 
ble that  anj  landlord  could  suffer 
Lis  land  to  be  occupied  and  culti- 
vated, or  that  he  would  continue  to 
give  to  it  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  an  owner,  when  the  >yhole 
of  the  nett  rental  was  transferred  to 
the  poor,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
no  tenant  could  hold  a  farm  upon 
the  condition  of  maintaining  all  the 
poor  who  might  under  any  circum- 
stances want  relief;  *t  would  be  as 
much  impossible  for  a  tenant  todoso 
as  to  undertake  to  pay  any  rent  which 
the  wants  of  his  landlord  nnight  in- 
duce him  to  desire,  which  condi- 
tion could  never  be  complied  with. 
The  apprehension  however  of  being 
placed  in  such  a  situation  as  this, 
could  not  fail  to  deter  persons  from 
holding  land  long  before  they  paid 
to  the  poor  rate  as  much  as  tliey 
would  otiierwise  pay  in  rent ;  and  as 
under  these  circumstances,  the  land 
owner  would  still  remain  entitled  to 
the  soil,  the  paupers  could  not  enter 
and  cultivate  for  themselves  ;  nor 
could  it  be  occupied  for  any  bene- 
ficial purpose,  as  whatever  stock 


mieht  be  found  on  the  landnrould 
be  liable  to  distress  for  poor  rate. 

The  consequences  which  are  like- 
ly to  result  from  this  state  of  tliinjgs, 
are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  petition 
from  the  parish  of  ^Vombndge  in 
Salop,  which  is  fast  approaching  to 
tills  state:  the  petitioners  state, 
<<that  the  annual  value  of  land, 
mines  and  houses  in  this  parish,  is 
not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  nu- 
merous and  increasing  poor,  even 
If  the  same  were  to  fa^  set  free  of 
rent,  and  that  these  circunMtances 
will  inevitably  compel  the  occupiers 
of  lands  and  mines. to  relinquish 
them,  and  the  poor  will  be  without 
relief  or  anv  known  mode  of  obtain- 
ing it,  unless  sonoe  assistance  be 
speedily  afforded  thenu''  And  your 
committee  apprehend,  from  the  pe* 
titions  before  them,  that  this  b  one 
only  of  many  parishes  that  are  fast 
approaching  toa  state  of  dereliction* 

By  following  the  dictates  of  their 
own   interests,   land   owners    and 
farmers  become,  in  the  natural  order 
of  things,  the  best  trustees  and  guar« 
dians  for  the  public ;    when  tha( 
order  of  things  is  destroyed,  and  a 
compulsory  maintenance  establislu 
ed  for  all  who  reqviire  it,  the  con. 
sequences  cannot  fail  in  the  end  to 
be  equally  ruinous  to  both  parties. 
These  impressions,  upon  subjects  of 
such  great  importance,  could  not 
fail  to  induce  your  committee  to 
take  into  their  consideration  what- 
ever plans  could  be  referred  to  or 
suggested,  the  objectof  which  might 
be  to  check  and  modify  the  system 
itself,  a  duty  to  which  they  were 
the  more  strongly  urged,  by  tlie 
view  which  had  presented  itself  to 
tlieir  X:onsIderatIon  of  the  state  of 
society,  created  by  an  extensive  sy- 
stem of  p:iuperism,  and  which  led 
them,  for  the  sake  of  the  paupers 
themselves,  to  seek  for  the  means 
of  setting  again  into  action  those 
motlvert  which  imp^lpersoin,  by  the 
(H2)  hope 
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hope  of  bettering  their  condition  oii 
the  onfe  handy  and  the  fear  of  want 
on  the  other,  so  to  exert  and  con? 
dtict  theniselvesi  as  by  frugal!  ly^ 
temperance  and  industry,  and  by 
the  practice  of  those  other  virtues ' 
on  which  human  happiness  has  been 
made  to  depend*  to  ensure  to  them- 
selves that  condition  of  existence  in 
vrhich  life  can  alone  be  otherwise 
than  a  miserable  burthen.  The 
temptations  to  idleness,  to  impro- 
vidpnq?,  and  want  of  forethought, 
are  under  any  circumstances  so  nu- 
merous and  enticing,  th^t  nothing 
kss  than  the  dread  of  the  evils, 
which  are  their  natural  consequence, 
appears  to  be  sufficiently  strong  in 
any  degree  to  control  them.  With 
the  neglect  and  absence  of  those  vir- 
tues, as  long  indeed  as  fresH  funds 
can  be  found  for  their  relief,  those 
evils  may  in  some  degree  be  miti- 
gated; but  when  such  resources  can 
iio  longer  be  found,  then  will  these 
evils  be  felt  in  their  full  force ;  and 
as  the  gradual  addition  of  fresh 
Amds  can  only  create  an  increased 
number  of  paupers,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  amount  of  the  misery  vi^hich 
must  be  endured,  when  these  funds 
can  no  longer  be  augmented,  will 
be  the  greater  (though  the  longer 
delayed)  the  greater  the  supplies 
are,  which  may  be  applied  to  tne  re- 
lief of  pauperism,  inasmuch  as  the 
sufferings  to  be  endured  must  be 
increased  with  the  number  of  suf- 
ferers* 

Your  committee  forbear  to  expa- 
tiate on  these  considerations  which 
have  pressed  themselves  on  their  at- 
tention ;  they  have  said  enough  to 
show  the  grounds  which  ijpduce 
them  to  thmk,  that  the  labouring 
classes  can  only  be  plunged  deeper 
and  -more  hopelessly  into  the  evils 
of  pauperism,  by  the  constant  ap- 


plication  of  additional  sums  of  mO" 
ney  to  be  distributed  by  the  poor 
rate.  True  benevolence  and  real 
charity  point  to  other  means,  which 
your  committee  cannot  so  well  ex- 
press as  in  the  emphatic  language 
of  Mr.  Burke^  **  patiencei  labour* 
frugality,  sobriety  and  religion* 
should  be  recommended  to  them  i 
all  the  rest  is  downright  fraud*." 

With  the  view  then  of  providing 
such  a  check'  as  may  lay  the  foun* 
dation  for  a  better  system*  it  maj 
be  worth  the  most  serious  consider- 
ation, whether  a  provision  of  vari- 
ous local  acts  by  which'  the  assess* 
ment  itself  was  limited  for  the  time 
to  come,  might  not  be  applied  to 
all  other  parishes  or  districts.  Your 
committee  are  not  aware*  that  su^ 
a  provision  would  be  less  practica- 
ble as  applied  ^generally  than  local- 
ly s  and  it  wouQ  obviously  not  onlf 
operate  in  aid  of  any  other  check  to 
ex  pendlture  which  might  be  devised* 
but  would  necessitiate  a  degree  cif 
ceconomy,  which  would  probably  be 
more  effectual  than  any  detailed  le- 

fulations  which  could  be  prescribed 
y  particular  enactments*  and  ren* 
der  necessary  such  careful  and  just 
discrimination  in  selecting  the  pro- 
perest  objects  of  relief,  as  would  con- 
tribute materially  to  put  an  end  to 
numberless  evils  arising  from  the 
lax  administration  of  the  poor  laws. 
The  check,  indeed,  which  is  propos. 
ed*  is  perfectly  consonant  with  the 
n&ture  of  things ;  not  only  indivi- 
duals but  states  themselves  are  com- 
pelled to  limit  their  expenditure  ac- 
cording to  their  means  ^  and  the 
money  raised  for  the  poor  being 
strictly  a  tax,  is  in  no  greater  de^ 
gree  capable  of  unlimited  extension* 
when  applied  to  relieve  the  neces* 
si  lies  of  the  poor,  than  for  the  pw 
poses  of  the  sute.   Whether  the  fa<^ 


*  Thoughts  and  details  on  scarcity.    BurkeV  Works,  vo*.  7,  p.  877. 
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tare  anetsments  should  be  limited 
in  die  fiiii  instance  to  the  amount 
of  any  one  year,  or  to  kn  average  of 
xnany»  your  committee  think  the 
amount  in  each  succeeding  year, 
not  exceeding  seten,  ten^  or  even  a 
greater  number,  should  ihen  afford 
^n  average,  taken  always  from  the 
last  seven,  ten,  or  greater  number; 
by  which  means  a  diminution  in 
the  amount  mi^ht  be  '  afforded, 
without  the  possibility,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  an  increase  beyond  the  ori- 
ginal limitation.  It  is  fit,  however, 
to  apprise  the  house,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  by  the  leetsia* 
tare,  in  the  year  1795,  to  rdieve 
these  parishes  from  the  obligation 
of  this  clause,  (23  Geo.  3.  c.  10.) 
**  by  reason  (as  it  is  stated^  of  the 
late  very  great  increase  of  tne  price 
of  com,  and  other  necessary  articles 
of  life."  TTiey  were,  therefore,  en- 
abled to  raise  sums  exceeding  the 
amount  of  the  limited  assessment^ 
whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat 
in  Mark-lane  exceeded  the  average 
price  at  the  same  market  during 
those  years  from  which  the  average 
amountofthe  poor-rates  was  taken. 
But  a  new  limitation  was  again  im- 
posed by  the  same  act,  providing, 
that  after  1st  of  January  1798,  no 
assessment  should  exceed  double 
the  sum  raised  in  1 795.  And  your 
committee  apprehend,  that  this  li- 
mitation remains  still  in  force.  In 
case  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
adopt  this  limitation  of  assessment 
generally,  it  appears  to  your  com- 
mittee, that  provision  might  be 
made  against  such  an  emergency  as 
that  of  we  year  1795,wiihout  aban* 
doning  the  principle,  by  providing, 
that  in  case  of  an  urgent  and  un- 
foreseen necessity,  far  exceeding  any 
Such  average,  the  vestry  of  the  pa- 
I  isli  might  apply  to  the  justices,  in 
their  quarter  sessions,  for  an  aid 
from  the  county  to  the  amount  of 


one  moiety  of  such  necessary^ez* 
cess,  and  for  permission  to  raise  the 
other  moiety,  by  way  of  assessment 
within  the  parish,  in  addition  to 
such  average  amount ;  and  if  the 
justices,  or  a  committee  of  them  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  shpuld, 
after  examination  on  oath  as  to  the 
necessity  of  such  excess  of  expendi- 
ture, be  of  opinion  that  it  was  un- 
avoidable, they  might  order  the 
moiety  of  such  excess  required  for 
the  ensuing  quarter  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  county  rate  (subject  to  ex« 
ception  in  the  case  of  a  parish  whose 
rate  is  below  the  average  ratio  of 
the  f  oonty  },  and  make  an  order,  to 
permit  the  overseers,  &c.  to  levy 
the  other  moiety,  by  way  of  assess 
ment,  on  the  parish.  The  neces- 
sity of  the  strictest  ceconomy,  which 
would  be  created  by  the  limitation 
of  the  rate,  would  not,  it  is  hoped, 
be  impaired  under  this  strict  scru- 
tiny, in  case  of  excess.  For  an  in- 
terest would  thus  be  given  to  the 
justices,  to  make  the  examination 
into  the  expenditure  of  such  parish 
rigorous ;  and  further,  to  regard 
continually  the  mode  in  which  the 
poor  are  managed  and  maintained 
in  the  different  parishes  of  their 
county.  It  would  be  necessary  also 
to  provide,  tliat  the  power  to  levy 
the  augmented  rate  should  never  be 
continued  longer  than  the  duration 
of  the  temporary  exigency  which 
gave  occasion  to  it. 

The  house  are  aware,  that  by  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  parishes  of 
the  hundred,  and  in  some  instances 
those  of  the  county,  mi^ht  be  rated 
in  aid  of  every  parish  m  which  the 
inhabitants  are  not  able  to  levy  suf- 
ficient sums  for  the  relief  of  their 
poor.  Great  difficulties  however 
have  occurred  In  practice,  from  the 
want  of  a  clear  definition  of  such 
inability;  nor  does  it  afford  any 
sufficient  security  against  the  mis* 
(H  5)  manage. 
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management  or  misapplication  of 
the  funds  of  one  pari^  being  ren- 
dered, against  every,  principle  of 
equitj,  a  charge  on  others,  who 
had  no  share  or  interest  in  such  ex- 
penditure ;  and  on  these  grounds 
your  coiumlttee  are  not  disposed  to 
recommcndany  facility  being  grant- 
ed for  the  execution  of  this  provi- 
sion of  tl?e  law. 

Your  committee  cannot  close 
their  observations  on  the  subject  of 
the  assessment,. without  adverting 
to  a  suggestion  which  has  been 
made  to  them  from  various  and  re- 
spectable quarters  j  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  should  be  nfadc, 
by  way  of  equalizing  the  burthen, 
national  radier  than  parochial.  To 
this  proposal  your  committee  feel 
one,  among  various  other  difficul- 
ties, which  appears  to  them  insu- 
perable, and  of  such  a  nature  and 
magnitude  as  to  super&ede  the  ne- 
cessity of  entering  into  the  other 
considerations  connected  with  such 
a  measure.  They  refer  tg  the  im- 
possibility of  devising  any  adequate 
means  to  check  the  demands  upon 
^such  a  fund,  when  every  excess  in 
parochial  disbursements  would  be 
merged  in  the  general  expenditure 
of  the  empire.  • 

^  If  your  committee  have  been  de- 
sirous to  recommend  some  gradual 
but  effectual  qheck  to  the  otherwise 
certain  growth,  and  ultimately  in- 
evitable effects  of  the  present  system 
of  poor  laws,  they  have  not  been 
less  attentive  to  the  duty  of  sug- 
gesting every  possible  means  of  af«> 
lording  sp^ ^is^l  encouragement  and 
facility  to  meritorious  industry,  for 
rescuing  jtself  from  (h^  eyils  of  an 
habitual  reliance  on  parQchi^  rer 
lief :. and  they  have  lool^ed  to  this 
part  of  die  subject  with  the  more 
anxiety,  froip  the  entire  cpnvictioa, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate 
DHi?ib?r  of  persons  j/}^  are  reidu9i?4 


to  this  unfortunate  dependence, 
must  be  not  only  the  increase  of 
misery  to  each  individual,  bat  also 
the  moral  deterioranon  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  ultimately,  from  the  con- 
current tendency  of  these  evils,  the 
insecuuty  and  danger  of  the  state 
itself. 

The  encouragement  of  frugal 
habits  would,  in  aiiy  state  of  so- 
ciety, be  an  object  of  importance  ; 
but  your  committee  are  strongly 
impressed  with  the  0[nnion,  that  in 
the  present  situation  of  the  poor  in 
this  country.  It  is  chiefly  by  the  gra- 
dual restoration  of  a  feeling  ot  re- 
liance upon  their  own  industry,  ra- 
ther than  upon  the  parochial  assess- 
ments, that  the  transition  to  a  more 
wholesome  system  can  be  effected. 

Your  committee  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing,  that  institutions 
for  the  secure  and  profitable  deposit 
of  the  earnings  of  the  industrious, 
which  was  heretofore  projected,  are 
now,  by  the  spontaneous  exertions 
of  individuals,  in  actual  and .  suc- 
cessful operation ;  and  from  Use 
frowth  of  the  system  of  saving 
anks,  (57  Geo.  3.  c.  130.)  they 
are  inclined  to  expect  very  benefi- 
cial results,  not  only  in  afibrding  to 
the  industrious  poor  a  secure  de- 

Sosit  for  their  savings,  but  in  fami- 
arizing  them  with  a  practice,  of 
which  me  advantage  will  be  daily 
more  apparent, 

.  Other  institutions,  founded  upon 
a  principle  of  mutual  assurance, 
are  familiar  to  the  people,  and  as 
far  as  they  provide  for  sickness  and 
pld  age,  and  some  other  casualties, 
have  received  the  sanction  of  par, 
liament,  under  th^  name  of  friendly 
societies,  (33  Geo,  3.  c.  54. 
35  Geo.  3.  c.  Ill,  43  Geo.  3, 
c,  1 11.  49  Geo.  3.  c,  U5.)  Your 
committee  have  reason  to  believe 
that  these  societies  judiciously  m^<« 
nage^i  have  in  some  parishes  tend* 
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ed  greatly  to  the  meltora^on  of  the 
condition  of  the  people ;  but  they 
trnst  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
set  before  the  people,  in  a  way  that 
they  cannot  misunderstand,  the 
means  of  securing  their  own  coin, 
fort  anid  happiness,  by  holding  out 
advantages  exceeding  in  amount 
any  that  the  existing  establishments 
vith  which  they  are  familiar  can 
offer,  with  the  certainty  of  the  ad- 
vantages offered,  viz.  relief  in  sick- 
ness, and  an  annuity  in  old  age, 
being  secured  by  the  contribution 
of  the  parish.  Your  committee  is 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be 
expedient  to  enable  parishes  to  es* 
rablish  parochial  benefit  societies, 
under  the  joint  management  of  the 
contributors  and  the  nominees  of 
the  parish,  calculated  to  afford 
greater  pecuniary  advantages  than 
could  result  from  the  unaided  con- 
tributions of  the  subscribers.  Your 
committee  trust,  tliat  holding  out 
to  the  people  benefits  somewhat  su* 
perior  in  amount  and  security,  to 
any  which  they  can  now  obtain  by 
the  contribution  of  their  earnings, 
and  addine  some  which  are  not  ge- 
nerally a^rded  by  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, they  may  be  enabled  to 
render  these  institutions  not  less  po* 
pular  than  advantageous.  They 
are  of  opinion  therefore,  that  pa- 
rishes should  be  enabled  to  afford 
to  the  contributors  a  benefit  rather 
greater  than  that  which  a  table 
formed  on  mere  calculation  would 
yield  ;  and  in  order  to  adapt  their 
new  system  to  the  situation  of  the 
country,  under  the  administration 
of  the  poor  laws,  your  committee 
are  of  opinion,  that  at  the  outset 
of  these  institutions,  parishes  should 
be  permitted  to  place,  by  contribu- 
tion froii)  the  parochial  funds,  those 
who  have  advanced  in  years  with- 
out having  made  any  provision  of 
this  naturet  on  the  footing  of  ad- 


vantage on  which  they  would' have 
stood,  if  they  had  commenced  their 
contributions  at  an  ^rlier  age. 

Your  committee  is  well  aware, 
that  under  present  circumstances 
'the  incapacity  of  individuals  to 
make  even  the  smallest  deduction 
firom  their  wages,  may  render  this 
species  of  institution  inappircable  in 
some  parts  of  the  country :  but 
they  conceive,  that  it  may  safely  be 
left  to  each  parish,  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  local  magistracy,  to 
determine  upon  the  propriety  of 
trying  the  experiment  within  itself. 

The  casualties  however  for  which 
friendly  societies  generally  provide, 
namely,  those  or  sickness  and  old 
age,  do  not  constitute  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  demands  upon  the 
poors  rate  which'  have  raised  it  to 
Its  present  high  amount ;  a  much 
greater  proportion,  as  they  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe,  consists 
of  the  allowances  distributed  iii 
most  parts  of  England  to  the  la- 
bouring poor,  «n  addition  to  their 
*  wa^es,  by  reason  of  the  number  of 
their  children. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion, 
that  parochial  benefit  societies  may 
furnish  facilities  for  effecting  the  de- 
sired transition,  from  the  preseilit 
system  of  relief  to  one  founded 
upon  better  principles ;  and  that  it 
would  therefore  be  expedient  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  to  enable  parishes  to  in- 
crease die  benefits  of  the  insd« 
tutions  to  an  extent  beyond  the 
precise  result  of  the  contribution  re- 
quired 5  or,  at  least,  to  pay  for  the 
admission  into  thpse  benefits  of  per- 
sons now  having  large  families,  and 
receiving  relief  on  that  account. 
Each  parish,  considering  what  it 
now  pays  for  the  maintenance  of 
children,  would  be  the  best  judge 
•for  itself  of  the  policy  of  adopting 
this  course. 

(H  4)  In 
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In  tbe  view  with  which  the  com- 
inittee  suggest  the  expediency  of 
affording  this  assistance  from  xhfi 
parochial  fuqds,  it  is  essential  that 
whatever  may  be  the  contribution 
in  the  first  instance^  the  parish 
should  have  the  power  of  reducing 
prospectively  its  proportion,  with- 
out affecting  the  rights  of  existing 
contributors,  so  as  gradually  to 
•render  the  people  dependent  upon 
.their  own  contributions  only  ;  but 
,  in  the  mean  time  they  may  be  used 
in  destroying  the  familiarity  with 
parish  pay»  which  it  is  above  all 
tilings  desirable  to  eradicate. 

Your  committee  have  taken  mea- 
sures for  ascertaining  by  calcula- 
tion, the  operation  of  societies  form- 
ed upon  the  principle  which  they 
have  recommended;  and  on  this 
ground,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
~  Uie  impracticability  of  framing  any 
bill  upon  this  subject  in  the  present 
session,  they  forbear  from  entering 
into  the  detail  of  the  arrangements 
which  have  occurred  to  them,  as 
desirable  for  effectuating  their  re- 
commendation. 

But  the  house  may  perhaps  think 
it  reasonable,  that  persons  who  have 
.  the  option  of  partakmg  in  the  ad- 
vantages whicn  it  is  thus  proposed 
10  secure  to  them,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  an  administration  of  the 
laws  of  relief,  rather  less  favour- 
able than  that  which  is  applied  to 
.  the  community  in  general ;  and 
particidarly  that  the  benefits  of  the 
act  36  Geo.  3*  cap.  23  9  and  54 
Geo.  3.  cap.  170,  respecting  work- 
houses should  be  withholden  fiom 
such  persons* 

They  cannot  however  quit  this 
topic  without  observing,  that  a  bill 
passed  this  house  in  the  year  17S9, 
having  for  its  object  much  of  what 
,  the  committee  nave  now  recom- 
mended, and  accompanied  by  ta- 
bles which  the  committee  have  rea- 


son to  hope  may  he  tanod  oitbl  in 
.arranging  any  similar  measimu 

Having  submitted  to  the  honie 
such  observations  as  have  occmred 
to  them,  with  respect  to  the  asstts- 
.mentof  the  poor  rate»  yoar  C0211- 
miitee  proceed  to  consider  t!:e  pni^ 
poses  for  which  it  is  authorised  to 
be  levied,  as  they  regard  the  per- 
sons'entirled  to  relief,  and  the  oiode 
in  which  it  should  be  administered. 
These  will  be  found  by  a  reference 
to  the  same  part  of  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  Elizabeth,  to  be  directed 
to—* 

Ist.  Setting  to  work  the  childfctt 
of  all  those  whose  parents  shall  not 
be  thought  able  to  maintain  them. 

2d.  Setting  to  work  all  persons 
having  no  means  to  maintain  then, 
and  using  no  ordinary  or  daily  trade 
to  get  their  bread  by. 

3d*  The  necessary  relief  of  the 
lame,  impotent,  old,  blind,  and 
such  other  among  them  as  are  poor 
and  not  able  to  work,  as  well  as  for 
apprenticing  such  children  as  axe 
before  described* 

And  it  appears  to  your  commit- 
tee, that  the  above  description  and 
classification  of  persons  entided  to 
relief  has  not  been  intentionally  al* 
tered  by  any  subsequent  statute; 
that  the  genenil  term,  **  the  poor/' 
contained  in  all  subsequent  acts  on 
this  subject,  has  reference  only  to 
the  poor  as  above  classed  and  de- 
fined in  the  43d  of  Eliasabeth;  and 
though  the  persons  entitled  to  re- 
lief, and^e  sort  of  relief,  seem  to 
be  pointed  out  with  sufficient  dear- 
ness,  yet  the  practice  has  in  manf 
instances  long  been  at  vanance 
with  the  law.  The  sutute  directs 
the  children  to  bje  set  to  work;  the 
.  almost  general  practice  is  10  give 
monejr  to  the  parents,  without  aof 
provision  for  the  setting  the  cliil* 
.dren  po  work.  The  course  adopted 
requires, 
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fequbet»  afidpubtedlf,  le^s  trouble 
and  attcDtion  than  the  providing 
andsuperintending  proper  establish- 
laents  for  their. moral  instruction^ 
employment  and  maintenance;  and 
this  deviation  from  the  injunction 
of  the  statute  obtained  so  early  as 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of. 
lord  Hale  and  Mr.  Locke ;  and  the 
committee  cannot  but  avail  them- 
selves of  the  high  authority  of  a  re- 
port of  the  board  of  trade  in  the 
year  16dT«  drawn  up  by  }/Lr.  Locke, 
and  confirmed  (if  it  needed  con- 
firmation) by  the  concurrence  of 
the  other  commissioners,  after  am 
•  exercise  of  the  full  powers  of  in- 
quiry conferred  on  them  for  this 
purpose  by  king  William  the  Third, 
and  which  appears  to  your  commit- 
tee still  more  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  tnan  to  the  time  at 
which  it  Was  written. 

*•  The  children  of  labouring  peo- 
ple are  an  ordinary  burthen  to  the 
parish,  and  are  usually  maintained 
in  idleness,  so  that  their  labour  also  is 
generally  lost  to  the  public,  till  they 
are  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old. 
The  most  effectual  remedy  for  this, 
.  that  we  are  able  to  conceive,  and 
wliich  we  therefore  humbly  pro- 
pose, is,  that  working  schools  be  set 
up  in  each  parish  to  which  the  chil- 
dren of  all  such  as  demand  relief  of 
the  parish,  above  three  and  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  whilst  they 
.  live  at  home  with  their  parents,  and 
are  not  otherwise  emploved  for 
their  livelihood,  by  the  allowance 
of  tho  overseer  of  the  poor,  shall 
be  obliged  to  come.  By  this  means 
the  mother  will  be  eased  of  a  great 
part  of  her  trouble  in  looking  after 
and  providing  for  them  at  nome, 
and  so  be  at  more  liberty  to  work ; 
the  children  will  be  kept  in  much 
bettiet  order«  be  better  provided  for, 
and  from  their  infancy  be  inured  to 
work^  wbicji  is  of  no  small  coQse* 


quence  to  die  making  of  them  sober 
and  industrious  all  Wbir  Ityes  after ; 
and  the  parish  will  be  either  eased 
.of  this  burthen,  or  at  least  of  the 
misuse  in  the  present  management 
of  it ;  for  a  great  number  of  chil- 
dren giving  a  poor  man  a  title  to  an 
allowance  from  the  parish,  thisal- 
lowance  is  given  once  a  week^  or 
once  a  month,  to  the  father  in' mo- 
ney, which  he,  not  seldom,  spends 
on  himself  at  the  alehouse,  whilst 
his  children  (for  whose  sake  he  had 
it)  are  left  to  suffer,  or  perish  under 
the  want  of  necessaries,  unless  the 
charity  of  neighbours  relieve  them. 
We  htunbly  conceive,  that  a  man 
and  his  wife  in  health  may  be  able 
by  their  ordiilary  labour  to  main- 
tain themselves  and  two  children  i 
more  than  two  children  at  one  time 
under  the  age  of  three  years  will 
seldom  happen  .in  one  family ;  if, 
therefore,  all  the  children  above 
three  years  old  be  taken  off  their 
hands,  those  who  have  never  $o 
many,  whilst  they  remain  them- 
selves in  health,  will  not  need  any 
allowance  for  thein.  We  da  not 
suppose  that  children  of  three  years 
old  will  be  able,  at  that  age,  to  get 
their  livelihoods  at  the  workixig 
school ;  but  we  are  sure,  that  what 
is  necessary  for  their  rielisf  will  more 
effectually  have  that  use,  if  it  be 
distributed  to  them  in  bread  at  that 
school,  than  if  it  be  given  to  their 
fathers  in  money.  What  they  have 
at  home  from  their  parents,  is  s^« 
dom  more  than  bread  and  water, 
.  and  that  many  of  them,  very  scan- 
tily too;  if,  therefore,  care  be  token 
that  they  have  each  of  them  their 
bellyful  of  bread  daily  at  scbooij 
they  will  be  in  no  danger  of  famish- 
ing ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
be  healthier  and  stronger  than  those 
who  are  bred  otherwise*  Nor  will 
this  practice  cost  the  overseer  any 
trouble,  for  a  baker  nuy  be  agreed 

with 
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ivith  to  furnish  and  brina;*  into  the 
sdiool-hoiise  every  day  the  allow- 
ance of  bread  necessary  for  all  the 
scholars  that  ate  there.  And  to 
this  may  be  added  also,  without 
any  trouble,  in  cold  weather^  if  it 
be  thonght  ntodful,  a  little  wartn 
water-gruel ;  (or  the  same  fire  that 
^^arpisthe  room»  may  be  made  use 
of  to  boil  a  pot  ef  it.  From  this 
laetiKxl  the  children  will  not  only 
reap  the  forementioned  advantages, 
with  far  less  charge  to  the  parish 
than  what  is  now  done  for  them^ 
but  they  will  thereby  be  also  the 
more  obliged  to  come  to  schoc^, 
and  apply  themsi&lves  to  work,  be- 
cause otherwise  they  will  have  no 
victuals ;  and  also  the  benefit  there- 
by, both  to  themselves  and  the  pa- 
rish, win  daily  increase;  for  the 
earnings  of  their  labour  at  school 
every  day  increasing,  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  concluded,  that  com- 
puting all  the  earnings  of  a  child 
from  three  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
the  nourishment  and  teaching  of 
such  a  child,  during  that  whole 
time,  will  cost  the  parish  nothing  ; 
whereas  there  is  no  child  now  which 
from  its  birth  is  maintained  by  the 
parish,  but  before  the  age  of  four* 
teen,  costs  the  parish  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds.  Another  advantage  also 
of  bringing  poor  children  thus  to  a 
working-school,  is,  that  by  this 
means  Oiey  may  be  obliged  to  come 
constantly  to  church  every  Sunday 
along  with  their  schoolmasters  or 
dames,  whereby  they  may  be 
brought  mto  some  sense  of  reli- 
gion I  whereas  ordinarily  now,  in 
Uieir  loose  and  idle  way  of  breeding 
up,  they  are  as  utter  stangers  bom 
to  reli^on  and  morality,  as  they 
are  to  mdustry.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  the  more  efiectually  carry- 
on  this  work  to  the  advantage 


6f  this  kingdom,  we  further  hum- 
)>ly  propose  that  these  schools  be 


generally  for  spinning  or  knitting, 
or  some  other  part  of  the  woolleA 
manufacture,  unless  in  coonuies 
where  die  place  shaU  fomisli  soine 
o^her  miuerials  fitter  for  tbe  em- 
ployment of  such  poor  children; 
m  which  places  the  choice  of  tlH>se 
materials  for  their  eo^ployiaent 
may  be  left  to  the  pmdcnce  and  di- 
rection of -the  guardians  of  tbe  poor 
of  that  hundred;  and  that  the 
teaching  in  these  schools  be  paid 
out  of  the  poor  rates,  as  can  be 
agreed. 

«This,  though  at  first  setting 
up,  it  may  cost  the  parish  a  littk, 
yet  we  humbly  conceive  ^t  the 
earnings  of  the  children  abating  the 
charge  of  their  maintenance^  and 
as  much  work  being  required  of 
each  of  them  as  they  are  -reason- 
ably able  to  perform,  it  will  qc^icldy 
pay  its.own  charges,  with  9a  over- 
plus. 

**  That  where  die  number  of  the 
poor  children  of  any  paridiis  greater 
than  for  them  all  to  be  employed  in 
one  school,  they  be  there  divided 
into  two,  and  the  boys  and  girls,  if 
thought  convenient,  taught  andkept 
to  work  separately.  That  the  han- 
dicraftsmen in  each  hundred  be 
bound  to  take  every  other  of  their  re- 
spective apprentices  from  amongst 
the  boys  in  some  one  of  the  schools 
in  the  said  hundred,  wiAout  any 
money,  which  boys  they  may  so 
take  at  what  age  they  please,  to  be  - 
bound  to  them  till  the  age  of  twen* 
ty-three  years,  that  so  the  length 
of  time  may  more  than  make 
amends  for  the  usual  sunii'  that  arc 
given  to  handicraftsmen  with  sncli 
apprendces. 

«<That  those  also  in  the  hundred 
who  keep  in  thrir  hands  kbd  of 
their  own  to  the  valtie  of  25/*  fter 
annum,  or  upwards,  may  dioose 
out  of  the  schools  of  the  said  hun- 
dredwhat  boyeaeh  of  them  pteases, 
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to  he  hts  ^apprentice  m  husbandry 
upon  liie  same  condition.  '   ^ 

*•  That  whatever  boys  are  not  by 
this  means  bound  out  apprentices 
before  they  are  full  fourteen^  shall, 
at  the  Easter  meetiog  of  the  guar- 
dians of  each  hundred  every  year, 
be  bound  to  such  gentlemen,  yeo- 
men or  farmers  within  thepid  htm* 
dred,  as  have  the  greatest  number 
of  P.cres  of  land  in  their  hands,  who 
shall  be  obliged  to  take  them  for 
their  apprentices  till  the  age  o^ 
twenty-three,  or  bind  them  out  at 
their  own  cost  to  some  handicrafts- 
;  men ;  provided  always,  that  no 
I  such  gentleman,  yeoman  or  farmer, 
shall  be  bound  to  have  two  such  ap- 
I       prentices  at  a  time/' 

There  can  have  been  no  period 
I  at  which  theliteral  and  faithful  ex- 
1  ecution  of  the  law  so  strongly  re* 
I  commended,  and  by  such  high  au« 
ihority,  can  have  been  more  indis- 
pensable than  at  the  present  mo- 
I  ment  $  ^nd  some  facilities  appear  to 
I  oiTer  themselves  at  this  time,  whic^ 
,  have  not  existed  at  former  periods; 
^  the  institution  of  parochialor  district 
I  schools  for  education,  proposed 
,  some  years  since  as  the  basis  of  an 
amended  system,  are  now  so  gene- 
rally established  and  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  that  they 
appear  to  afford  the  readiest  means 
by  which  education  and  industry 
niay  be  most  advantageously  u- 
niled.  And  if  the  large  sums  of 
njoney  now  given  to  the  parents 
were  really  betowed  on  the  main* 
tenance  of  their  children  in  such 
^hools,  it  would  probably  more 
than  defray  the  expense  of  such  an 
institution. 

The  committee  would  therefore 
recommend  most  earnestly  a  more 
faithful  execution  of  the  existing 
law  by  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  the  above  purposes ;  and  they 
b^U^  vuch  institutions  would  be 


in  all  respects  more  beneficial,  if 
the  children  were  lodged  where 
they  would  be  employed  and  main- 
tained :  for  in  extensive  parishes  the 
daily  attendance  of  the  younger 
chiss  would  be  impracticable ;  and 
where  proper  establishments  for 
these  purposes  shall  be  adopted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  two  justices,  who 
shall  certify  the  same,  relief  should 
no  longer  be  given  on  account  of 
such  children  as  shall  be  of  a  fit  age 
to  be  there  instructed  and  main- 
tained. And  if  it  should  be  found 
that  the  4Sd  of  Eliz.  aided  by  the 
9th  Geo.  1 .  has  not  provided  sufii- 

'  cient  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  own  purpose,  new  powers 
should  be  given  to  parishes  for  this 
end. 

In  such  an  execution  of  the  di- 
rections of  the  43d  Eliz.  to  set  to 
work  the  children  of  parents  who 
cannot  maintain  them,  your  com*^ 
mittee  see,  besides  the  advantages 

'  so  forcibly  above  stated^  the  only 
remedy  for  that  practice  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  south  of  England 
particularly,  of  defraying  what 
should  be  part  of  the  wages  of  la- 
bour out  of  the  poor-rates,  accord- 
ing to  an  uniform  scale  of  relief,  to 

'  which  an  undeviating  adherence  is 
in  some  instances  required,  with- 
out reference  to  any  other  consider- 
ation than  the  numbers  of  the  fa« 
mily  of  the  claimant,  and  the 
amount  of  their  actual  preisent 
earnings,  and  the  price  of  bread. 
Higher  wages  may  have  been 
squandered  away,  ^and  the  actual 
eaminffs  may  be  far  less  than  ia- 

•  creased  and  reasonable  industry 
might  secure,  and  yet  the  amount 

'  of  relief  is  unvaried.  Such  a  fxrac- 
tice,  by  placing  the  idle  and  indus- 

'tiious  upon  an  equal  footing,  must 

'uecessa^ly  destroy  every  tiuman 
motive  to  exertion ;  nor  does  your 
xonunitiee  conceive  it  to  be  stricdy 
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copsonant  to  law ;  for  an  order  of 
jelief  tbey  apprehend  to  be  invalid 
that  does  not  adjudge  the  party  to 
be  **  impotent"  as  well  as  "  poor/' 
It  has  familiarized  the  labourer  to 
a    dependence   upon   the    parish, 
which  he  would  formerly  have  con- 
.  sidered  as  a  degradation ;  has  im- 
posed upon  those  contributors  to 
'  the  rate  who  employ  no  labourers, 
a  most  unjust  burthen;    and  has 
swelled  the  amount  of  the  assess- 
ment to\i  degree  that  makes  it 
impossible  to  ascertain  how  much 
should  be  considered  as  relief,  pro- 
.perly  speaking,   and   how   much 
wages*    This  deviation  from  the 
provisions  of  the  43  Elizabeth,  may 
perhaps  have  arisen  not  only  from 
the  neglect  of  providing  proper 
places  for  setting    to   work  such 
.  children,  but  from  the  necessity  of 
.abandoning   the  practice  at  that 
time  enjoined  bv  law,  of  regulating 
the  wages  of  labour,  by  which  it 
was  attempted  to  bring  to  one  stan- 
dard the  value  of  each  man's  la- 
boar,  which  must  be  in  the  nature 
:  of  things  unequal ;  and  your  com- 
.  mittee  would  deeply  lament,  if  the 
.continuance   of  the  present   low 
price  of  labour,  and  of  this  prac- 
.  tice  growing  out  of  it,  should  create 
a  general  wish  throughout  the  king- 
.  dom  to  revive  those  laws,  which 
.  have  not  only  been  abandoned  in 
practice,  but  at  length  repealed  bv 
:  the  legislature  }   wnereas  if  such 
.diildren  were    set    to  work  and 
maintained  as  the  law  directs,  this 
■  practice  would  scarcely  continue  in 
any  great  degree  to  prevail. 

On  this  general  head,  however, 
your  conunitltee  think  it  their  duty, 
in  pursuance  of  their  wish,  to  sug* 
gest  to  the  house  such  provisions  as 
may  ^nd  to  remove  the  general  de« 
pendence  on  the  poor  rate ;  to  sub- 
mit for  their  consideration,  whether, 
when  the  demand  for  labour  may 


have  revived,  it  may  not  tUely  be 

provided;  that  from  and  after  a  cer. 
tain  time,  no  relief  shall  be  extend- 
ed to  any  child  whose  father  being 
living, .  is  under  years  of 

.age ;  a  principle,  which  by  altering 
the  age  from  time  to  time,-  might, 
.if  it  should  be  thought  desirable,  be 
carried  still  further  into  operation. 

It  may  also  be  provided  with  a 
.  similar  view,  that  from  and  after  a 
specified  time,  no  relief  shall  be 
provided  for  any  child  whose  father 
being  living,  has  jiot  above 
children  under  years  of  age. 

The  next  provision  of  the  statute 
directs  the  overseers  *'  in  like  man- 
.  ner,  to  take  order  for  setting  to  work 
all  such  persons,  married  or  unmar- 
ried, as  have  no  means  to  maintam 
them,  and  use  no  ordinary  or  daily 
trade  of  life  to  get  their  bread  by  ;'* 
and  it  then  prescribes  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  to  be  done,  which  is 
directed  to  be  "by  raising  a  con- 
venient stock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool, 
thread,  iron,  or  other  necessary  stuff 
or  ware,  to  set  the  poor  on  work." 

These  plain  aud  simple  provisions 
continue  to  this  day  to  be  the  rules 
and  authority  by  which  Uie  over- 
.  seers  and  magistrates  are  bound  u> 

fovem  themselves,  in  setting  able- 
odied  poor  to  work. 
The  act  of  9  Geo,  1.  cap.  7, 
which  enables  parishes  to  establish 
workhouses,  was  designed  to  limit, 
rather  than  enlarge,  the  powers 
above  recited  ;  by  providing  that 
the  work, asabove  prescribed, Siould 
be  carried  on  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  overseers,  in  houses  to 
be  provided  for  the  purpose. 

What  class  of  persons  it  is  who 
are  described  as  **  using  no  ordinary 
or  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their 
living  by,"  it  cannot  at  any  time 
have  been  very  easy  correctly  to  as* 
certain ;  the  words  were  probably, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  apply  to  sodi 
persons 
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persons  as  appear  to  have  been  the" 
object  of  sul  the  old  statutes  to 
which  your  committee  have  before 
alladed.  Your  committee,  however^ 
think  it  extremely  doubtful,  whether 
persons  who  may  from  time  to  time 
be  out  of  work,  but  who  for  the 
most  part  occupy  themselves  in  a 
daily  trade,  ought  to  be  compre- 
hended within  the  description  of  the 
statute. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  class  of 
persons  to  which  the  description  of 
the  statute  applies,  it  is  clear,  that 
the  powers  of  the  overseer  as  to  set- 
ting them  to  work,  are,  by  the  exist- 
ing law,  confined  within  narrow 
limits ;  they  are  to  be  employed  in 
working  <*  nax,  hemp,  wool,  thread, 
iron,  or  any  other  ware  or  stuC 

Your  committee  have  already  ex- 
plained the  manner  in  which  they 
think  proviuon  should  be  made  for 
such  children  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  mountain  and  employ  ;  it  is  their 
duty  now  to  state  to  the  house,  their 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  providing 
work  for  all  sach  persons  as  may 
require  it.  If  the  object  of  the  sta- 
tute was  merely  to  set  to  hard  la- 
bour such  idle  wandering  persons 
as  might  be  found  in  a  state  nearly 
approaching  to  that  of  vagrancy, 
such  an  object  might  possibly  be 
carried  into  effect,  with  a  fair  hope 
of  l^eneficial  consequences ;  but  if 
the  object  of  the  statute  was  (as  it 
is  now  interpreted)  that  the  state  is 
to  find  work  for  all,  who  in  the  pre- 
sent and  in  all  succeeding  time  may 
require  it,  your  committee  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  is  a'  condition 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
law  to  fulfil.  What  number  of  per- 
sons can  be  employed  in  labour, 
must  depend  absolutely  upon  the 
amounted  the  funds  which  alone  are 
itppltcable  to  the  maintenance  of 
labour. 

In  whatever  way  these  funds  may 


be  applied  6r  expended,  the  qaan*' 
tity  of  labour  maintained  by  theiA 
in  the  first  instance,  would  be  very' 
nearly  the  same.  The  immediate 
eiect  of  a  compulsory  appficatioii' 
of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  these  Ainds, 
Is  to  change  the  application,  not  to' 
alter  the  amount  ot  them.  What* 
ever  portion  is  applied  under  the' 
provisions  of  the  taw,  would  have- 
been  applied  to  some  other  object 
had  the  money  been  left  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  original  owner; 
whoever  therefore  is  maintained  by 
die  law  as  a  labouring  j^uper,  it 
maintained  only  instead  ot  some  • 
other  individual,  who  would  other- 
wise  have  earned  by  his  own  in- 
dustry, the  money  bestowed  on  th^ 
pauper ;  as  long  as  the  amount  of 
the  funds  remains  the  same,  the  ef- 
fect of  a  compulsory  distribution 
would -not  be  such  as  materially  to 
alter  the  total  number  of  labourers 
employed  ;  but  there  are  many 
modes  by  which  the  compulsory  ap- 
plication under  the  provisions  of  a 
statute,  of  the  funds  which  provide 
the  maintenance  of  labour,  would 
tend  most  materially  to  place  the 
Is^bouring  classes  in  a  much  worse 
condition  than  that  in  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  situated, 

1st.  An  increased  demand  for 
labour  is  the  only  means  by  which 
the  wages  of  labour  can  ever  be* 
raised ;  and  there  is  nothing  which 
can  increase  the  demand,  but  the  in- 
crease of  tlie  wealth  by  which  labour 
is  supported :  if  therefore  the  com- 
pulsory application  of  any  part  of 
this  w^th^  tends  Tas  it  always  must 
tend)  to  employ  tne  portion  it  dis^ 
tributes  less  profitably  than  it  would 
have  been,  if  left  to  the  interested 
superintendence  of  its  oWhersy  it 
cannot  fail,  by  thus  diminishing  the 
funds  which  would  otherwise  nave 
been  applicable  to  the  maintenance 
of  labour,  to  place,  the  whole  body 

of 
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of  hibtmterr  in  a  woive  sitoatioir 
tkao  that  in  wUch  they  would  others 
wise  ^ave  been  placed. 
.  2dly.  The  eflfbcts  of  holding  out 
to  the  labouring  commttnitj,  tint 
all  who  require  it  shall  be  provided 
with  work  at  adequate  wages,  issuch 
as  to  lead. them  to  form  false. views 
of  the  circumstanoes  in  which  they 
are  likely  to  be  placed ;  as  the  de- 
mand for  labour  depends  absolutelv 
on  the  amount  of  the  wealth  whicn 
constitutes  its  support,  so  the  rate  of 
wages  can  only  be  adjusted  by  the 
proportion  that  demand  bears  to 
the  supply.  Now  it  is  on  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  mcety  in  which  that 
supply  is  adjusted  to  the  demand, 
that  the  happiness  of  the  labouring 
classes  absolutely  depends. 
.  If  the  demand  for  labour  in- 
creases faster  than  the  supply^  high 
w^ges  are  the  natural  re&ult;  la- 
bourJers  are  enabled  to  provide  bet- 
ter for  their  children  ;  a  larger  pro- 
position of  those  bom  are  rJ<u-ed  ; 
die  burthen,  too,  of  a  large  family 
is  rendered  lighter;  and  in  this 
manner  the  marriage  and  multipli-  . 
cation  of  lal^our^s  are  encouraged, 
and  cui  increasing  supply  is  enabled 
to  follow  an  increased  demand.  If, 
oh  the  contrary,  ih^  waste  or  dimi- 
niftion  of  wealth  should  reduce  the 
dcnEUnd  for  labour,  wages  must  in- 
evitably fall,  and  the  comforts  .of 
the  labourer  will  be  diminished,, the 
marriage  and  moltiplication  dis- 
couraged until  the  supply  is  gra- 
dually adapted  to  the  reduced  de- 
mand. It  is  obvious,  th^t  the  con- 
dition of  a  country,  whilst  this  latter 
f^onrse  b  in  progress^  must  be  pain- 
ful ;  but  it  is  more  or  less  so  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  in  which  the  fore- 
sight of  the  industrious  classes 
might  have  prepared  them  for  such 
a  reverse.  The  habits  and  customs 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  different 
countries  must  in  a  great  degree  de- 


pend eii<  dbe  dancn»ttMcesliiitcb» 

by  aflbcting  the  deraaoi/br  laboBr« 
segulate  toe.  condition  in  vrhich 
they  are  content  toestt.  But  where 
prudent  iuibits.are  established,  tfaej 
avail  themselves  6t  a  high  rate  dF 
wagesy  to  better  their  condition,  ra- 
ther: than  greatly  increase  their 
numbers*  In  England  a  labourer 
would  not,  formerly,  have  tho^ght 
himself  justified  in  marrying  unless 
he  had  the  means  of  providing  him- 
self with  many  things  which  in  other 
countries  would  have  been  deemed 
unnecessary  luxuries.  In  a  state  si* 
milar  to  this^  if  the  labouring  classes 
are  met  by  a  fall  in  wages,  tney  will 
always  have  something  to  spare, 
which  will  assist  in  mitigating  any 
difficulties  to  which  they  may  be  ex- 
posed. 

Though  it  is  by  coetemplatiag 
the  possibility  of  a  reverse  that  they 
can  alone  be  stimulated  to  prepare 
for  it,  it  ts,  unfortunately,  far  less 
difficult  to  induce  men  to  neglect 
all  such  preparation :  by  hofdiag 
out  to  the  labcuiing  classes,  that 
they  shall  at  all  times  be  provided 
with  adequate  employment,  they 
are  led  to  believe  they  have  nothing 
to  dread  while  they,  are  willing  to 
labour.  The  supply  of  labour, 
therefore,  which  they  alone  hare  tie 
power  to  regulate,  is  lef^  constantly 
to  increase,  without  any  reference 
to  the  demand,  or  to  the  funds  on 
which  it  depends.  Under  tliese  cir- 
cumstances, if  the  demand  for  la- 
bour suddenly  decreases,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  poor  law  alone  arc 
looked  to,  to  supply  the  pkce  of  all 
tliose  V  circumstances  which .  result 
only  from  vigilance  and  caution ; 
the  powers  oilaw,  whiht  they  pro- 
fess to  compel  both  .labour  and 
wages  to  be  provided,  under  these 
circumstances,  in  reality  effect  no- 
thing but  a  more  wasteful  applica- 
tion of  tlie  diminished  capital  than 
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would  otharwise  take  plsrce ;  tfaey 
tend  thereby  materially  to  reduce 
tbe  real  wages  of  free  labour^  and 
tbus  essentially  to  injore' the  labour- 
ill^  cIasEefi«     In^  this*  ^nation  of 
things  not  only  the  kboiinxsy  who 
have  hitherto  maintained   diem- 
sAreSf  areredoded^  bydie perver- 
sion of  the  funds^  thdc  employw 
ersy  to  seek  assistance  from  the  rate, 
biit  the  smaller  capitalists  them- 
selvetafe  gradually  reduced,  by  the 
butthen  of  the  assessments,  to  take 
refuge  in  the  same  resource.    The 
effect  of  these  compulsory  distribu- 
tions is  to  pull  down  what  is  above, 
not  to  raise  what  is  low ;  and  they 
depress  high  and  low  together,  be- 
neath the  level  of  what  was  origi- 
nally lowest. 
;  If  these  viewj  of  the  e£fect  of 
Undertaking   to   provide  employ- 
ment ^for  an  who  want  it  are  found- 
ed in  truth,  there  resulu  from  them 
an  obvious  necessity  of  abandoning 
gradually  the  impossible  condition, 
that  all  who  require  it  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  work,  which,  whether  or 
not  it  be  the  real  object  of  the  sta^ 
tnte,  has  by  many  been  held  to  be 
so*    On  this  head,  your  committee 
submit,  that  if  the  provision  which 
.  they  have  pointed  out  be  made  for 
children   whose    parents    cannot 
maintain  them,  and  the  provision 
also  for  such  as  are  of  the  class  of 
poor  ftnd  impotent  be  continued,  the 
labouring  classes  will  continue  to 
be  relieved  from  the  heaviest  part 
c^  their  necessities.  But  if  any  por- 
tion of  the  eeperai  and  indiscnmi- 
nate  relief  miich  is  now  given,  must 
of  necessity  be  withheld^  your  com- 
mittee think,  it  can  be  withheld 
from  none  by  whom  the  privation 
could  so  well  be  borne,  as  by  those 
who  are  in  the  full  vigour  of  health 
and  strength.    It  may  therefore  be 
worthy  ofconsideration,  whether,  if 


under  favourable  ctrcumstarices  of 
the  cotmtry,  the  demand  for  labour 
should  s^in  be  matteriaHycnlarg*. 
ed^  ft  might  not  be  taacted,  that  no 
petson  3ioiild  be  provided  widi 
w4rk  bf  xhe  parish^  other  than  those 
who  are  already  so  provided,  and 
who  might  be  permitted  to  continue 
until  they  could  provide  for  them- 
selves. But  if  tne  change  by  this 
provision  might  be  thou^t  too  ra- 
pid, limitations  might  still  be  pro- 
vided, the  effect  of  which  would 
render  it  more  gradual,  as  by  en- 
acting, that  none  shall  be  provided 
with  employment  who  are  betw^n 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty;  and 
then  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time» 
that  none  between  sixteen  and  thir- 
ty-five, forty  and  so  on,  until  thft  . 
object  shall  be  gradually  efiected^ 

.  As  whatever  money  would  have 
been  applied  to  the  mainten;ince  of 
thete  persons  by  the  means  of  the 
poor  rate,  cannot  fail  to  be  em- 
ployed in  some  such  way  as  to  put 
other  labour  in  motion,  the  money 
thus  restored  to  iu  natural  channel 
cannot  fail  to  assist  in  increasinff 
the  natural  demand  for  labour ;  and 
if  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour, 
which  are  now  in  so  great  a  pro- 
portion paid  through  tne  poor,  rate, 
were  left  to  adjust  themselves  by 
the  operation  of  the  marker^  it 
could  nardly  fail  to  have  the  effect 
of  gradually  raising  die  wages  of 
labour ;  for  it  is  me  obvious  in- 
terest of  the  farmer  that  his  work 
should  be  done  with  e£Pect  and  ce- 
lerity, which  can  hardly  take  place 
unless  the  labourer  is  provided  ac- 
cording to  his  habits,  with  such  ne- 
cessaries of  life  as  may  keep  hii 
body  in  full  vigour,  and  his.  msnd 
gay  and  cheerful. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  thought 

wise  or  even  practicable  to  persevere 

i^  cudcavoui  iiig  to  provide  work 
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for  ajl  who  wint  tt,  fresh^  powers 
mtlst  certainly  be  devised  for  that 
purpose ;  the  narrow  liij^tts  and  the . 
strict  specifications  by  which  the 
existing  authority  to  set  to  work  is 
confined^  have  made  your  commit- 
tee somewhat  at  a  loss  to  ascertain 
oirwhat  legal  provision  the  prac 
tices  of  making  up  the  wa^es  of  la- 
bour, according  to  a  certain  scale, 
of  sending  roundsmen,  &c.  have 
been  imagined  to  depend.  3ut  if  la- 
bour is  to  becoptinuedyit  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  prescribe  to  every 
paridi  the  means  which  they  should 
respectively  adopt,  in  order  to  com- 
ply as&ras  it  be  possible  with  such 
an  injunction  of  the  law ;  and  your 
committee  can  only  recommend  all 
possible  facility  of  providing  em- 
plovment  being  given,  not  so  much 
with  a  view  to  the  profit  to  be  de- 
rived from  it,  as  from  the  necessity 
of  withholding  from  idleness  the 
wages  that  should  be  doe  to  indus- 
try alone*  Care  however  should  be 
taken»  with  a  view  to  the  interests 
•f  industrious  persons,  that  the  lo- 
cal work  to  be  supplied,  should  be 
such  as  will  least  sensibly  interfere 
widi  existing  occupations  and  trades. 
In  country  parishes,  agriculture  af- 
fords  the  most  obvious  and  useful 
source  of  employment  5  for  though 
the  whole  stock  of  subsistence  be 
thereby  increased,  yet  the  cultivator 
,  of  the  land  would  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for  any  diminution  in  the 
vfdue  of  his  produce^  by  the  cor- 
req>onding  diminution  of  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  his  family  and 
labourers,  and  the  more  important' 
reduction  of  the  poor  rate;  Your 
committee  find,  that  in  the  county 
of  Kent  it  has  been  thought  expe* 
dient,  in  two  instances,  to  carry 
this  practice  so  far  as  to  establish 
parochial  farms  in  the  parishes  of 
JBeneiiden  andCnnbrooke  ;  an  ac- 


count of  them  Hai  been  o^amuxii- 
cated  to  your  committee* 

If  it  should  be  found  impractica- 
ble or  inexpedtentf  as  from  the  dlf- 
ficulty  of  providing  a  careful  and 
oeconcHntcal  supermtendent  over 
such  a  concerii,  it  probably  may 
be  in  the  generality  of  agricultural 
parishes,  to  make  such  an  experi- 
ment on  so  large  a  scale,  yet  great 
benefit  might,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  committee,  be  derived  from 
some  parishes  being  enabled  to  pos- 
sess  themselves  of  as  much  land  as 
might  produce  at  least  an  adequate 
supply  of  provisions  for  those  whom 
tliey  are  bound  to  maintain,  and 
would  afford  the  means,  which 
otherwise  might  be  wanting,  of 
bringing  to  the  test  the  willingness 
to  work  of  some  of  the  applicants 
for  employment}  but  it  would  ope- 
rate still  more  beneficially,  if  it  en- 
abled parishes  collectively,  under 
proper  restrictions,  to  follow  the 
example  of  those  individual  pro* 
prieiors  of  land,  who  have  been  in 
the  practice  of  letting  very  small 
portions  of  land,  on  reasonable 
terms,  to  industrious  labourers,  to 
cultivate  on  their  own  account. 
The  instances  to  which  your  com- ' 
mittee  allude  they  cannot  too 
earnestly  recomniend  to  the  prac- 
tice and  imitation  of  those  wbo 
have  similar  opportunities.  Where 
the  means  of  providing  a  supply  of 
productive  labour  are  wanting*  the 
repair  of  the  roads  has  been  found 
to  afford  a  useful  occupation,  and  it 
might  be  expedient  to  make  the 
duty  of  the  surveyor  of  die  high- 
ways more  available  to  the;  overseer 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  employ* 
ment. 

A  practice  has  long  prevailed  is 
agricultural  parishes  in  dtfierent 
parts  of  the  jdngdom»  of  sending 
men  out  of  work  to  die  inhabitants 
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of  the  parish,  in  routioli,  according 
to  their  shafe  of  tbe  ratei  and  this 
usage  has  naturally  increased  as  the 
demand  for  labour  is  diminished  ; 
a»  it  appears  to  affdrd  the  means  of 
securing  some  return  for  the  sums 
paid.  It  has  been  generally,  and 
perhaps  wisely,  arranged  in  those 
cases,  that  the  remuneration  for 
such  service  should  be  less  than  the 
ordinary  wages  of  labour  in  the  pa- 
rish,  that  kn  inducement  might  re«- 
main  to  snch  persons  to  seek  em- 
ployment for  themseWes.  A  pro- 
portion of  the  sum  has  also  been 
usually  paid  b^  the  overseers  out  of 
the  rate.  This  latter  practice  has 
been,  subject  to  such  abuse,  as  to 
have  rendered  this  mode  of  setting 
persons  to  work  highly  ofajection- 
uble ;  for  the  occupiers  of  land  are 
supposed  in  many  instances  to  get 
their  work  thus  performed,  and 
p^id  for  in  a  great  part  out  of  the 
parish  fund. 

With  respect  to  large  towns,  in 
tlie  present  state  of  this  kingdom, 
your  committee  fear  tlie  difficulty 
of  fulfilling  the  obligation  of  this 
p$ut  of  the  law  must  be  almost  in- 
sapend>le,  notwiihstandine  all  the 
exertions  which  can  be  maae  to  pro- 
vide useful,  if  not  profitable,  em- 
ployment. Your  committee  there- 
fore feel,  that  all  obstacles  to  seek- 
iBg  employment  wherever  it  can  be 
found,  even  out  of  the  realm,  should 
be  removed';  and  every  facility  that 
is  reasonable  afforded  to  those  who 
may  wish  to  resort  to  some  of  our 
own  colonies. 

The  sums  to  be  raised  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  lame,  impotent,  &c« 
your  committee  apprehend  can  be 
implied,  a<:€ording  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  to  therelief  of  such  persons 
only  as  the  justices  can  conscien-. 
tiously  adjudge  to  be  not  only  poor, 
but  impotent*  For  this  appears  not 
only  by  reference  to  the  43d  Eltz. 
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and  the  adjudged  cases,  ( 1  Bott  222 
and  223.)  but  the   8th   and  9tlr- 
W.  3.  c.  30.  imposes  on  those  re- 
ceiving relief  as  such,  the  necessity 
of  wearing  a  badge  (since  repealed), . 
*•  to  the  end  that  tne  money  raised 
onlv  for  the  relief  of  such  as  are  as 
well  impotent  as  poor,  may  not  be 
misapplied,  or  consumed  by  the  idle,  •, 
sturdy,   and  disorderly  beggars."'. 
Notwithstanding    which,     chiefly 
from  tbe  want  of  proper  means  to 
set  to  work  their  children,  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  employment  for 
those  out  of  work,  persons  who  are 
avowedly  not  impotent,  have,  by  a 
long  course  of  practice,  received  . 
pecuniary  relief  on  account  of  the 
number  of  their  family.  Your  com- 
mittee must  therefore  again  state.  In 
how  great  a  degree  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  .the  law  respecting  children, 
would   remedy  the  abuses  which 
have  prevailed  respecting  the  ad- . 
ministration  of  pecuniary  relief:  on 
this  head,  therefore,  it  remains  OT^y 
to  consider  the  mode  of  giving  the 
relief  granted  to  persons  more  pro- 
perly belonging  to  this  class.  Whe- 
ther they  should  receive  ih^  neces- 
sary assistance  in  money,  or  by  a 
supply  of  the  articles  wanted ;  whe- 
ther at   their  own  houses,  or   m  ^ 
workhouses ;  are  questions  which  it 
is  conceived  would  be  best  left  to 
the  uncontrolled  discretion  of  their  ' 
respective  parishes. 

Your  committee  are  aware  bow 
very  frequently  workhouses  have 
been  condemned,  as  little  corres- 
ponding with  the  denomination  they ' 
have  received ;  and  being  rather  in 
truth,  in  many  instances,  houses  of 
idleness  and  vice.  Yet  in  some  pa- 
rishes, from  the  want  of  habitations, 
such  establishments  seem  to  be  in- 
dispensable, to  avoid  the  greater, 
evils  of  eranting  pensions  to  out- 
lying parishioners.  If,  by  thie'iA^ans' 
whi'ch  your  committee  are  ajbgu^to . 
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suggest,  an  improved  administra- 
tion of  parochial  affairs  should  be 
produced,  these  establishments 
would  undoubtedly  derive  the  im- 
mediate benefit  of  a  constant  and 
active  superintendence.  The  pro- 
p^n*  separation  of  the  respective  in- 
mates of  such  houses^  can  and 
(ught  to  be  regtilated  at  present  by 
the  vestry  and  parish  officers,  with- 
out minute  instructions  from  the 
legislature ;  and  whether  it  be  or 
be  not  expedient  to  incorporate  dif- 
ferent parishes,  under  Mr.  Gilbert's 
or  local  acts,  must  depend  entirely 
on  the  circumstances  of  such  pa-- 
rishes  and  the  adjoining  districts. 
(22  Geo.  S.)  As  far  as  your  com- 
mittee  can  judge,  from  the  imper- 
fect materials  before  them,  they  be- 
lieve that  great  benefit  has  been  de- 
rived from  such  institutions,  in 
every  case  in  which  they  have  been 
superintended  by  tlie  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  united  district; 
and  that  their  success  and  advan- 
tage depend  almost  wholly  on  that 
circumstance.  Under  such  an  im- 
pression, they  think  every  facility 
should  be  given  to  render  that  act 
available  for  the  purpose ;  thereby 
saving  the  expense  which  has  in 
various  instances  been  incurred,  of 
resorting  to  the  legislature  in  pa]> 
ticular  cases. 

It  is  obviously  of  the  last  import- 
ance»  that  this  enactment  respect- 
ing the  impotent,  ^hich  was  hu- 
manely intended  to  secure  the  in- 
digent and  helpless  from  actual 
want,  should  not  be  made  equally 
available  to  the  idle  and  the  disso- 
lute. For  it  is  to  be  recollected, 
that  there  will  always  be  a  class  of 
persons,  and  among  them  the  most 
mdustriouSy  who  find  it  difficult, 
with  their  utmost  labour  and  exer- 


tiosi  to  maintain  their  £unilks» 
after  having  contributed  their  quota 
to  the  assessment.  Such  is  the  cul- 
tivator of  a  small  farm  ;  of  whom 
it  has  been  said,  forcibly  and  tmly^ 
that  he  '*  rises  early,  and  it  is  late 
before  he  can  retire  to  rest;  he 
works  hard  and  fares  hard,  yet  with 
all  his  labour  and  his  care,  he  can 
scarcely  provide  subsistence  for  his 
numerous  faihily.  He  would  feed 
them  better,  but  the  prodigal  muse 
first  be  fed;  he  would  purchase 
^\*'armer  clothing  for  his  children, 
but  the  children  of  the  prostitute 
muster*/  be  clothed*."  There  are 
others,  wiiose  contribution  oonld 
only  be  levied  by  the  seizure  of  that 
part  of  their  property  which  the 
pauper  himself  is  humanely  anod 
properly  allowed  to  retain ;  till  by 
a  late  statute  (54  Geo.  d.  c.  170* 
s.  1  ] . )  such  persons  may  be,  by  ma- 
gistrates, legally  exonerated  from 
tne  charge. 

Your  committee  feel,  that  it  is  in 
the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  law 
t]iat  a  discriminating  power  has,  in 
practice  at  least,  been  chiefly  want- 
ing; such  a  discrimination  as  wonld 
direct  voluntary  benevolence  in  the 
distribution  of  its  bounty,  not  ex- 
chidtng  wholly  from  its  care  even 
the  victims  of  their  own  vices,  as  in 
some  of  the  numeroqs  charitable  in- 
stitutions by  which  tl^is  kingdom  is 
distinguished. 

That  such  discrimination  maybe- 
fdund  practicable,  your  committee 
cannot  doubt,  after  the  experience 
afforded  by  Scotland :  theprovisions 
of  the  law  in  England  and  Sco^md 
were  almost  coeval  widi  each  other,, 
and  in  principk  nearly  the  saine;  but 
the  results  are  so  different,  that  tbey 
must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  dif* 
ferent  modes  in  which  relief,  frooi 


*  Diateitmcion  on  the  Poor  Laws,  by  the  reveraid  lowph  Tbwntend. 
inSi  rej^uUiahcd  in  1617. 
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whatever  fund  it  may  have  been 
provided,  has  been  administered. 
This  has  arisen  perhaps,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  from  the  different 
description  of  persons  in  whom  the 
raising,  managing  and  distributing 
the  parochial  funds  is  respectively 
vested  ;  the  heritors  and  kirk  ses- 
sion (/•  e.  the  land  owners  and  mi- 
nisters and  elders  of  the  church) 
being  selected  in  the  one  case,  the 
churchwardens,  and  fpur,  three,  or 
two  substantial  householders  (over- 
seers) to  be  nominated  yearly  in  the 
other.  Instead  therefore  of  having, 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  persons 
the  most  educated,  enlightened,  and 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  pa- 
rish, intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs,  we  have  doubt- 
less a  respectable,  but  less  enlight- 
ened, class  of  pers jns,  appointed  an- 
nually for  the  purpose ;  and  how- 
ever fit  for  the  duty  annual  officers 
of  this  description  may  have  been 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  ob- 
»  vious  that  the  task  which  now  da. 
volves  upon*  them,  is  of  such  dis- 
proportionate magnitude  as  to  re- 
quire qualifications  to  be  found  only 
in  well  educated  persons,  and  a  de- 
gree of  knowledge  and  experience 
which  is  incompatible  with  an  an- 
nual appointment,  together  with  a 
sacrifice  of  time  which  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect,  when  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  tne  attention  due  from 
such  persons  to  their  own  affairs  ; 
and  though  your  committee  feel 
that  no  enactments  can  secure  a  cor- 
rect  judgement  and  discrimination 
in  the  execution  of  any  law,  yet 
they  think  it  not  difficult  to  correct 
so  much  of  the  evil  as  results  from 
the  office  being  annual,  and  its  du- 
ties without  remuneration.  With 
this  view,  therefore,  they  think  it  er- 
pedient  to  enable  every  parish  or 
township,  maintaining  their  own 
poor,  at  any  legal  meeting  called 


for  that  purpose,  to  appoint  an  of- 
ficer or  ofiicers,  with  such  salary  as 
they  shall  think  fit,  to  assist  the 
overseers  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty,  and  that  two  or  more  parishes 
'  or  townships  might  unite  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  officer,  and  apply 
such  proportion  of  their  respective 
rates,  for  the  payment  of  his  salary, 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between 
them.  Such  an  officer,  properly  se- 
lected and  remunerated,  may  be 
expected  so  to  devote  his  time  and 
attention  to  his  duty,  as  to  make 
himself  fully  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  each 

•  applicant. 

In  recommending  such  an  ar- 
rangement, your  committee  pro- 
ceed on  grounds  of  experience  ra- 
ther than  theory,  the  practice  hav- 
ing been  long  beneficially  adopted 
in  many  populous  parishes,  either 
under  a  provision  in  local  acts,  or 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
parishioners.  And  it  would  be 
sufficient  strongly  to  recommend 
such  a  practice,  if  it  were  not  ne- 
cessary to  legalize  the  payment  of 
the  salary ;  for,  according  fo  the 
present  law,  the  objection  of  an  in- 
dividual, however  unreasonable, 
may  control,  in  this  respect,  the 
wishes  of  the  rest  of  the  parish. 
Your  committee  are  also  of  opinion, 
that  it  might  in  many  cases  tend  to 
an  improved  management  in  pa- 
rishes, where  no  sucn  officer  with  a 
salary  might  be  appointed,  if  the 
present  law  was  so  far  altered  as  to 
admit  of  any  individual  rated  to  a 
pariiih,  being  elieible  to  fill  the  of- 
fice of  overseer  m  such  parish,  al- 

*  though  not  actually  residing  there- 
in, provided  the  place  of  his  habi- 
tual residence  should  not  be  distant 
more  than  three  miles  from  the 
church  of  such  parish.*  It  is  not, 
however^  proposed  to  make  such 
an  appointment  of  an  overseer  with 

(I  2}  a  sa- 
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.«  salary,  compulsory,  because  in 
many  small  parishes  it  may  be  un- 
necessary ;  and  your  committee 
take  this  opportunity  of  observiogy 
that  they  have  felt  it  their  duty  m 
other  insunces  to  recommend  en- 
abling rather  than  compulsory  pro- 

.  visions,  from  the  obvious  consider- 
ation,  that  the  most  judicious  mea- 
s^res  cannot  be  e<|ually  adapted  to 

.  the  town  and  countryy  to  an  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  popula- 
tion. 

Having  thus  attempted  tocorrect 
the  defective  ezecutiouy  arising  from 
the  durauon  of  the  office  ot  over- 
seer being  only  annual,  your  cona- 

.  mittee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  re« 

.  lief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor 

.  might  be  better  administered,  if 

.  more  important  assistance  could  be 
required  from  the  vestry  of  each 
parish,  than  is  usually  derived  from 
that  quarter.    The  legislature  has 

.  indeed  contemplated  their  inter, 
ference ;  but  having  left  it  lo  the 
body  at  large,  which  is  not  perhaps 
in  populous  parishes  very  conveni- 
ently constituted  for  that  purpose, 

.  their  interposition  has  in  most  places 
been  discontinued.  Your  commit- 
tee thiilk  it  expedient,  therefore,  to 
enable  parishes,  either  singly  or  In 

^taion  with  others,  to  establish  select 
Testries,  for  the  purpose  of  mana- 

.  ging  the  parochial  concerns  ;   and 

.  that,  such  select  vestries  should  be 
annually  chosen  at  a  general  vestry, 
and  should  consist  ot  the  minister, 

,  or  In  his  absence  the  resident  curate 
(being  assessed  to  the  poor  rate),  the 
chur^wardens,  overseers,  and  as 
many  other  substantial  household- 

.  ers,  not  exceeding  a  limited  num- 
ber, as  the  majority  of  such  general 
Testry  shall  think  proper  to  elect ; 

.  provided  that  the  amount  of  the 
property  for  which  such  majority 
f  haU  ke  assessed  to  the  poor  rate, 
^all  be  equal  to  at  least  two-third 


parts  of  the  property  for  ^ich  dw 
whole  of  the  persons  attending  such 
general  vestry  ^e  assessed  i  and  die 
appointment  of  such  select  vestry 
should  be  made  under  the  hands 
and  seals  of  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
appointment  of  overseers  of  the 
poor  has  heretofore  been  made; 
that  such  select  vesiry  should  meet 
once  in  each  fortnight,  or  oftcner  if 
necessary,  and  at  such  meeting 
should  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
poor,  determine  upon  the  ziatare 
and  quantity  of  relief  required,  sa- 
perintend  the  collection  and  admi- 
nistration of  all  funds  arising  in.  and 
belonging  to  such  paridies,  as  well 
as  the  execution  of  all  laws  relating 
to  the  poor,  and  which  have  been 
heretofore  executed  by  the  over- 
seer ;  and  in  all  cases  relative  to 
the  poor,  except  in  those  of  mgeat 
necessity,  the  interference  of  jns- 
tices  of  the  peace,  acting  in  that  ca- 
pacity, shall  not  be  admitted,  ehfaer 
jdirectly  or  indirectly,  nntil  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  such  select 
.  vestry ;  but  that  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
shall  have  power  to  furnish  tempo- 
rary relief,  or  to  take  such  otoer 
steps  as  the  urgency  of  the  case  may 
require;  and  in  all  such  nmnt 
cases'  in  which  the  overseers  oT the 
poor  shall  have  refused  or  neglect- 
ed to  take  cognisance  thereof  any 
justice  of  the  peace  acting-  for  the 
division  should,  upon  comphint, 
to  be  verified  by  oath,  inqoire  into 
sucb  case ;  and  if  he  shall  find  mat- 
ter  which  he  shall  deem  of  sufficient 
importance  to  call  for  die  imme- 
diate consideration  of  die  0lect 
vestry,  he  shall  have  power  90  re- 
quire such  select  vestrr  to  iisseii4>le 
forthwith,  and  to  take  such  case 
into  consideration  |  and  if  such  se- 
lect vestry  shall  refuse  or  neglect  so 
to  assemble  and  to  consider  such 

case. 
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taae,  such  magistrate  should  then 
have  power  to  make  such  an  order 
as  he  would  have  been  impowered 
to  make,  had  the  case  been  previ- 
ously considered  and  determined 
upon  by  the  select  vestry ;  and 
where  the  parties  shall  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  decisions  of  such  se- 
lect vestry,  they  should  have  a  right 
to  apply  to  two  or  more  justices  of 
thepeace,in  petty  sessions  assembledi 
"who,  upon  the  complaint  being 
TeriEed  by  oath,  shall  have  power 
to  summon  the  overseers  to  inquire 
into  and  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case,  and  to  make  such  order 
as  they  may  think  proper,  stating 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  make 
their  adjudication ;  and  in  all  pa- 
rishes in  which  tlie  select  vestry 
shall  be  established,  general  vestries 
shall  in  future  be  held  within  one 
iveek  after  Easter,  and  within  ope 
week  after  Michaelmas,  in  each 
'year,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
and  determining  upon  parochial 
matters,  before  which  general  ves- 
tries shall  be  laid  for  consideration 
and  approval,  the  proceedings  and 
accounts  of  such  select  vestry,  ac 
cording  to  the  practice  of  Scotland. 
I(  mi^t  also  be  expedient  that  the 
accounts  of  the  parish  should  be 
kept  in  a  prescribed  form. 

In  such  a  body,  acquainted  as 
they  roust  be  with  the  situation, 
character  and  habits  of  the  appli- 
caotSf  might  well  be  vested  that 
discretion  which  is  so  much  wanted 
to  discriminate  between  the  claims 
of  the  idle  and  the  industrious  ; 
and  their  decisions  may,  it  is  hoped, 
supersede  the  necessity  of  those  ap- 
peals to  the  magi:itrates,  which 
&ave  been  so  numerous  as  to  pre- 
clude frequently  thatattentionbeinc^ 
given  to  each  particular  case, which 
It  might  otherwise  have  received, 
and  perhaps  suggested  the  adoption 
of  that  scale  dTrelief,  which  has 


been  applied  indiscriminately  t6 
those  whose  earnings,  so  measured, 
were  found  insufficient  for  their 
maintenance.  •    • 

The  frequent  application  to  ma- 
gistrates originated,  perhaps,  tn  a 
proviso  of  the  3d  and  4th  William 
and  Mary,  c.  11,  that  no  persons, 
but  those  registered  in  a  book  di- 
rected to  be  kept  in  each  parish, 
should  «*  receive  collection,"  but 
by  the  authority  of  a  justice  or  the 
justices  in  sessions.  If  any  neglect 
therefore  occurred  in  keeping  such 
register,  recourse  would  naturall]f 
and  properly  be  had  to  the  justices ; 
but  without  such  neglect,  a  proba- 
bility was  afforded  of  procuring 
from  the  justices,  that  which  was 
refused  by  the  parish  ofEcer,  inso- 
much that  it  should  seem  from  the 
9th  Geo.  1.  c.  7,  that  it  had  be- 
come necessary  to  check  such  ap- 
plication?; for  it  recites  "that  ma- 
ny persons  have  applied  to  some 
justice  of  the  peare,  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  officers  of  the 
parish,  and  thereby  upon  untrue 
suggestions,  and  sometimes  upon 
false  and  frivolous  pretences,  have 
obtained  relief."  It  therefore  pro- 
vided, that  no  poor  person  should 
be  relieved  till  oath  made  of  a  rea^ 
sonable  cause  for  such  relief;  and 
that  application  had  been  made 
in  vain  to  the  parish  ;  and  the 
justice  is  ordered  to  summon 
two  of  the  overseers  to  show  cause 
why  such  relief  should  not  be  gi- 
ven. But  under  this  statute,  every 
person  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision  of  the  overseer,  of  course 
applies  to  the  justice,  to  whom  his 
wants  and  habits  must  generally  be 
less  known ;  and  in  default  of  the 
attendance  of  the  officers,  which, 
constituted  as  the  office  of  overseer 
is,  frequently  happens,  either  from 
the  distance  of  the  magistrate,  or 
from  the  pressure  of  other  business, 
(I  3)  «f 
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an  order  or  recommendation  is  gi- 
ven on  the  statement  of  the  ap^t- 
cant.  This  preventive  provision  of 
the  9th  Geo.  1.  appearing  therefore 
to  have  wholly  failed,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  intervention  of  such  a  se* 
Icct  vestry  would  be  more  effectual, 
especially  if  they  were  aided  by  the 
establishment  of  the  parochial  be^- 
nefit  fund,  which  would  afford, 
after  some  time,  the  surest  criterion 
of  the  industry  and  providence  of 
each  parishioner. 

The  efficacy  however  of  this  as 
well  as  of  any  other  expedient  which 
can  be  suggested,    must  depend 
upon  some  of  those  who  are  most 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  a  parish 
taking  an  active  share  in  the  admi- 
nistnition  of  its  concerns.    With, 
out  this,  the  committee  are  con- 
vinced no  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  any  amendment  that  can  be 
made  in  the  details  of  the  system  ; 
and  with  it,  even  under  the  existing 
law,  mitch  maybe  effected,  as  it 
bAS  been,  both  in  single  and  in  in- 
corporated parishes,  where  such  su- 
perintendence prevails ;  and  they 
think  no  means  are  so  likely  to  lead 
to  this  desirable  practice,  as  giving 
to  such  a  .part  of  the  vestry  as  may 
i)ear  some  analogy  to  the  heritors 
and   kirk  •  session  of  Scotland,  a 
.practical  and  efficient  discriminate 
mg  power  in  granting  relief,  still 
leaving  an  appeal  to  the  petty  ses- 
sions open,  if  the  judgement  of  such 
a  body  should  be  thought  errone- 
ous.   The  heritors  and  kirk  session 
continue  to  perform  the  duty  of  ad- 
justing the  list  of  the  poor;   and 
though  by  S  and  4  Will.  III.  c.ll. 
the  same  duty  has  been  enjoined 
upon  the   parishioners    generally, 
and  none  but  those  in  such  list  are 
permitted  to  a  share  of  the  assess* 
ment,  except  by  order  of  a  justice, 
your  committee  believe  that  this 
provision  has  been  so  generally  ne- 
glected as  to  be  almost  forgotten. 


One  of  the  cases  in  whith  such  a 
discriminating  power  may  be  exer- 
cised with  the  greatest  justice,  oc- 
curs  not  unfrequently  where   tbe 
party  is  in  present  want,  from  hav- 
ing squandered  away  earnings  that 
would  have  afforded  ample  means 
for  the  support  of  a  family  :    ia 
such  instances,  in  conformity  with 
this  principle,  it  might  be  ex{>edient 
that  there  should  be  a  power  to  ad- 
vance such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  immediate  support  of 
the  family,  by  way  of  loan  oi Jy,  to 
be  repaid  by  instalments,  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  select  vestry 
or   magistrates ;    such   a   practice 
would  at  least  be  attended  with  the 
advantage  of  securing  inquiry  and 
discrimination.    The  application  of 
the  same  principle  to  the  wants  of 
persons  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  al- 
lowances from  Chelsea  and  Green- 
wich hospitals^  leads  the  committee 
to  think  it  expedient  to  recommend, 
that  where  any  person  entitled  to  a 
pension  or  other  allowance  from 
Chelsea  or  Greenwich  hospital  sh;ill 
apply  for  parish  relief,  the  parish 
(•licers  may  recjnire,  and  any  ma- 
gistrate may  autliorize  and  direct, 
the  assignment  of  such  pension  or 
allowance  for  the  reimbursement  of 
the  parish,  such  assignment  to  be 
m-Ade  in  a  short  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed, to  be  of  one  or  more  quar- 
terly payments,. as  .the  nuigisttate 
may  think  fit.  regard  being  had  to 
the  amount  of  the  relief  ordered. 
The  parish  officers  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  immediate  notice  to 
the  revenueofficcrof  the  district  who 
is  authorized  to  pay  such  pensions, 
and  the  parish  officers,  or  tneir  suc- 
cessors, should  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive the  payments  when  due,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  assign- 
ments, subject  to  account  with  tbe 
pauper  before  a  magistrate* 

And  as  it  might  contribute  mate- 
rially to  the  comfort  of  the  penons 
entitled 
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entitled  to  such  allowances,  and 
tend  to  prevent  the  necessity  for 
such  applications  on  their  part  for 
relief,  if  they  were  enabled  to  re« 
ceive  the  sums  due  to  them  weekly, 
instead  of.  quarterly,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  authority  should  be 
given  by  law  to  any  person  entitled 
to  a  pension,  or  other  provision 
from  Chelsea  or  Greenwich  hospi- 
tal, taassiffnsuch  pension  to  the 
overseer  of  the  parish  in  which  he 
may  reside,  and  to  provide  that 
upon  such  assignment  being  made 
^th  the  approbation  of  a  magis- 
trate, and  registered  at  Greenwich 
or  Chelsea,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  overseer  to  pay  to  such  person 
out  of  the  poor  rates  a  weekly  al- 
lowance corresponding  to  the  rate 
of  such  pension;  and  the  dir^tors 
and  governors  of  Chelsea  and 
Greenwich  respectively  should  di- 
rect the  quarterly  issue  of  any  pen- 
sion so  assigned  to  be  paid  to  such 
overseer,  in  reimbursement  of  the 
vreekly  advance,  un4fiT  proper  re- 
gulations to  be  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  the  one  case,  the  parish  will 
be  reimbursed  the  sums  advanced, 
as  in  Justice  it  ought  to  be,  and  in 
the  other,  the  temptation  to  eztra^ 
vagance  being  removed,  the  want 
pertiaps  will  not  be  created. 

paving  thus  considered  the  de- 
scription of  persons  to  be  relieved, 
either  by  employment  or  pecuniary 
assistance,  it  remains  to  your  com- 
inittee  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
bouse  to  the  place  in  which  such 
persons  were  respectively  to  be  so 
relieved  pr  set  to  work,  embracing 
wl^t  is  termed  the  law  of  settle- 
ment; which,  ifnqt  the  roost  im- 
portant iH-anch  of  the  subject  in 
other  respects,  yet,  as  it  affects  the 
comforts,  the  happiness,  and  even 
tfafr  liberty  of  the  ^reat  mass  of  our 
population,  is  o|  the  highest  in- 
terest. 


From  the  leign  of  Richard  S* 
(12  R.  2.  c.  7.  11  H.  7.  c-2. 
19  H.  7*  c.  12  )  impotent  beg- 
gars ^ere  directed  to  repair  to  the 
place  of  their  birth ;  afterwards,  to 
the  place  where  they  had  last  dwel- 
led or  were  best  known,  or  were 
born,  or  had  **  made  last  tbfi»r 
abode  by  the  space  of  three  years**' 
And  such  continued  to  b^  the  law 
at  tb^t  period,  when  funds  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  were  first  raised 
by  a  compulsory  assessment;  a  pro- 
vision, which  rendered  it  ^till  more 
important  to  deflne  forrecUy, 
what  persons  were  locally  entitled 
to  partake  of  this  local  fiindi 
and  the  14  £ltz»  c*  5.  conse- 
quently authorized  the  removal  of 
persons  *«  tp  the  place  where  they 
were  bom,  pr  most  conversant  for 
the  space  of  (hree  years  next  be* 
fore."  And  this  enactment  ap- 
pears to  bave  reinained  tmaltered 
by  any  act  of  the  legislature,  exceot 
in  the  case  of  rogues  and  vagaboncUf 
(S9  £liz.  c.  M«.  1  J.  c.  7.)  whQ 
were  to  be  sent  to  their  last  dwell- 
ing, if  they  had  any ;  if  not,  to  the 
place  where  they  last  dwelt  by  tho 
space  of  one  year ;  though  deci- 
sions of  the  courts  of  law.  seem  to 
have  considered  a  month's  abode^ 
or  a  residence  of  forty  days,  in  some 
cases  sufficient  to  gain  a  settlement* 
The  doubts  which,  however,  existed 
on  this  subject  were  removed  by 
13  &  14  Car.  2.  c.  12,  which  esta- 
blished a  new  system,  imposing  a 
restraint  on  the  circulation  of  labour, 
essentially  affecting  the  domestic 
comforts  and  happiness  of  the  poor, 
and  giving  rise  to  various  subse- 
quent provisions,  which  have  be-' 
come  die  fruitful  source  of  litiga- 
tion. 

The  statute  eqs^cu,  that  ^^yrhere- 

as  by  reason  of  sopie  defects  in  the 

law,  poor  peqple  aris  not  restrain^ 

&qm  gdv^  ^om  one  parisb  to  s|n- 

(14)         .    other, 
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otber»  anil  therefore  do  endeavour 
to  settle  themselves  m  iho&e  pat  ishes 
where  tliere  is  the  best  stock,  the 
largest  commons^  or  wastes  to  build 
cottages,  and  the  most  woods  for 
them  to  bum  and  destroy ;  and 
when  they  have  consumed  it,  then 
to  another  parish,  and  at  last  be- 
come rogues  and  vagabonds,  Vj  the 
^eat  discouragement  of  parishes  to 
tirovtde.  8tocks»  when  it  is  liable  to 
be  devoured  by  strangers  :  Be  it 
therefore  enacted  by  the  anthority 
^foresaid,  That  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful,  upon  complaint  made  by 
the  churchwardens  or  overseers  of 
the  poor  of  any  parish,  to  any  jus* 
tice  of  the  peace>  within  forty  days 
after  any  such  person  or  persons 
coming  to  settle,  as  aforesaid,  in 
any  tenement  under  the  yearly  va* 
lueof  10/*  for  apy  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quo* 
rum»  at  the  division  where  any  per- 
son or  persons, that  are  likely  to  be 
chargeable  to  the  parish  shall  come 
to  inhabit,  by  their  warrant  to  re- 
move* and  convey  such  person  or 
persons  to  such  parish  where  he  or 
tl^y  were  last  legally  settled,  either 
as  a  native  householder,  sojourner, 
apprentice  or  servant,  for  the  space 
Cfffbrty  days  at  least,  unless  he  or 
they  give  sufficient  security  for  the 
discharf^e  of  the  said  parish,  to  be 
allowed'  of  by  the  said  justices;" 

But  as  a  settlement  would  be  thus 
gained  by  forty  days  residence,  and 
that  residence  might  not  be  matter 
of  notoriety,  when  sucli  a  natural 
Inducement  would  exist  to  conceal 
it,  by  a  subsequent  act,  ( IJ.  2. 
a  17.)  the  forty  days  residence  is 
to  be  reckoned  not  from  the  day  of 
the  person  coming  to  inhabit,  but 
from  the  time  at  which  he  gives  a 
notice  in  writing  to  one  of  the  pa- 
ri^ officers  of  his  abode,  and  the 
fkumber  of  his  family.  But  even 
fhis  precaution  against  a  clandestine 


residence  was  not  enoarii  to  pre- 
vent  such  notice  being  &feated  by* 
the  inattention  and  miseonductof 
the  officers ;  and  it  wj^  thtrrefore 
further  provided,  (3  W.  .S.  c.  H.) 
that  such  notice  sliould  be  publfsh* 
ed  in  the  church  and  regi<»tered  ; 
it  was  felt  neccksary,  however,  to 
provide  ^at  the  following  persons 
^ould  be  deemed  to  have  a  legal 
settlement  in  the  parish,  tliough  no 
such  notice  in  writiog  b^  detivcred 
or  puUished : 

1st.  Any  person  executing  a  pab« 
lie  annual  office  in  the  parish,  op 
paying  parish  taxes. 

2d.  Any  unmarried  person,  withi 
out  child  or  children,  hired  for  one 
year. 

dd.  Any  person  bound  an  ap* 
prentice  by  indentare. 

Notwithsrandins  these  excep« 
tions,  the  mischief  of  makiiig  die 
labouring  classes  thus  statknuuyap- 
pears  to  have  been  soon  Mr,  and 
the  expedient  was  adopted  of  grant- 
ing certificates  by  the  major  pmcf 
the  parish  officers  (8  &:  9  W«  9. 
c.  30  )  and  allowed  by.  two  justices, 
acknowledging  the  persons  remor. 
ing  to  belong  to  their  parish,  un- 
dertaking to  provide  for  them  v^eo* 
ever  they  may  be  forped  to  ask  re* 
lief  of  the  parish  to  which  such  cer- 
tificate is  brought :  in  that  case  they 
were  irremovable  till  actnaliy 
chargeable ;  but  inr  th^  event  they 
might  be  corrveyed  to  their  placeof 
settlement.  By  these  means,  it  was 
hoped,  that  those  who  were  ta  want 
of  work  in.  one  parisli  might: be  en- 
abled to  seek  it  in  another,  notwith* 
sunning  the  provisions  pf  tha  i3& 
14  Ch.  2.  which  regained  -  them 
from  carrying  their  labour  tp  the 
best  market. 

By  asubsequent  act,  (9&  10  W.S.) 
care  was  taken  that  no  settlement 
should  be  gained  by  a^  residence 
under  sv^ch  certificate,  unless  the 
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pafty  took  a  kate  of  a  tenement 
of  tbe  ahnnal  value  of  10/.,  or  exe- 
cuted some  annual  office,  being  le- 
gally placed  therein.     And  by  the 
12th  Anne,  c.  18,  an  apprentice  or 
a  hired  servant  to  a  certificated 
person,  could  not  by  virtue  of  the 
apprenticeship,  or  hiring  and  ser- 
vice, gain  any  settlement  in  such 
pari&h.  Another  act  also  was  pass* 
ed  to  ensure  the  regular -execution 
of  such  certificate,  by  the  attesta- 
tion of  witnesses,  and  again  for  the 
more  certain  reimbursement,  by  the 
certifying  parish,   of  the  expenses 
attending  die  removal  of  the  certi- 
ficated person  (3  Geo.  2.  c.  29.). 
After  all,  it  was  solemnly  decided, 
that  the  granting  these  certificates 
«7as  quite  discretionary  both  with 
regard  to  tlie  parish  officers  and 
the  magistrates.    And  such  conti- 
nued to  be  the  only  means  by  which 
this  restraint  on  the  free  circulation 
of  labour  could  be  avoided,  till  in 
xhe  thirty- fifth  year  of  the  present 
Teign,  the  privilege  of  persons  not 
being  removed  tiu  actually  charge- 
^le,  which  had  been  recently  con- 
ferred on  members  of  friendly  so- 
cieties,   was  extended    by  a  law 
.which  deserves  perhaps  more  notice 
and  applause  tlian  it  has  received, 
and  tbs  liberty  of  removing  from 
place  toplace  was  made  no  longer  to 
depend  upon  thewill  and  judgement 
neither  of  parish  officers  or  magis- 
trates,   but  the  removal  of  poor 
persons  was  prevented  till  they  were 
actually  chargeable. 

No  materaf  alteration  has  been 
made  in  the  law  of  ^tlement  since 
this  act ;  and  the  result  of  the  va- 
rious enactments  on  this  subject 
now  is,  that  every  poor  person  when 
entided  to  parochial  relief,  can 
claim  it  only  (except  in  cases  of 
sudden  accident  or  calamity)  in 
that  parish  in  which  he  has  resided 
^jhiring  fort^  ii'Jh  either  pn  an  es- 


tate of  his  own*  if  purchased  of  tbe 
value  of  30/.,  or  in  a  tenement  rent- 
ed by  him  of  the  annual  value  of 
10/.,  or  under  indentures  of  appren- 
ticeship, or  having  served  a  year 
under  a  yearly  hiring,  as  an  ui> 
married  man,  without  a  child^  or 
by  executing  a  public  annual  office 
during  the  year.  If  a  setdement 
has  been  acquired  by  neither  of 
these  means,  the  father's  settlement 
becomes  that  of  his  issue ;  if  that  be 
unknown,  the  mother's;  and  if  that 
also  should  not  be  ascertained,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  place  of 
birth,  which  is  also  (with  certain 
exceptions)  the  place  of  setdement 
of  illegitimate  children,  till  they 
have  acquired  another  by  one  of  tl» 
modes  described  by  the  statutes 
above  enumerated.  Persons  not 
born  within  tbe  kingdom,  and  who 
have  acquired  no  settlement  bf 
either  of  the.  above  means,  are  by 
the  humane  interpretation  of  the 
law  to  be  relieved,  in  case  of  nece&- 
sity,  in  the  parisl]^  in  which  they  are 
found* 

These  various  provisions  have 
given  rise  to  a  course  of  expensivo 
and  embarrassing  litigation,  of 
which  a  very  inadequate  measure 
would  be  formed  by  reference  to 
the  cases,  numerous  as  they  anf, 
which  have  been  reported  in  die  su- 
perior court;  for  supposing  all  that 
nave  been  there  decided,  to  have 
been  reported,  still  they  are  decir 
sions  of  such  quesdons  of  law  only, 
as  were  thought  doubtful  by  the 
ihagistrates  and  courts  below, 
exclusive  of  the  infinitely  greater 
number  of  questions  of  fact,  on 
which  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of 
the  justices  alone  to  decide,  either 
in  the  first  instance,  or  by  way  of 
appeal ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  ad- 
ded, that  on  no  branch  ot  the  law 
have  the  judgements  of  tbe  superior 
pourt  been  so  contradi<;tory«     A 
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better  judgement  may  perhaps  be 
foriDcd  by  a  reference  to  the  sums 
expended  in  litigation,  and  tlie  re- 
moval of  paupers  at  different  pe» 
riods.  These  sums  amounted  in 
1776,  to  3d,072/.;  in  1786,  to 
35,791/.;  in  1803,  190,072/.;  in 
1815,  287,000/.  And  it  appears 
that  the  appeals  against  orders  of 
removal,  entered  at  the  four  last 
quarter  sessions,  amount  to  about 
4',700.  Great  however  as  the  in- 
convenience confessedly  is  of  this 
constant  and  increasing  litigation, 
there  are  still  other  effects  of  the 
law  of  settlement,  which  it  is  yet 
more  important  to  correct;  such 
are  the  frauds  so  frequently  com- 
mitted by  those  who  are  intrusted 
to  prevent  even  the  probability  of  a 
burthen  being  broug)it  on  their,  pa- 
rish; and  such  are  die  measures,  jus- 
tifiable undoubtedly  in  point  of  law, 
which  are  adopted  very  generally 
'in  many  parts  of  die  kingdom,  to 
defeat  the  obtaining  a  settlement } 
the  most  common  of  these  Jatter 
practices  is  that  of  hiring  labourers 
for  a  less  period  than  a  year;  from 
'whence  it  naturally  and  necessarily 
follows,  that  a  labourer  may  spend 
the  season  of  his  health  and  industry 
in  one  parish,  and  be  transferred  in 
the  decline  of  life  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  kingdom.  If  the  means 
cannot  be  found  of  wholly  remov- 
ing both  the  mischief  of  litigadon, 
und  the  hardship  that  in  particular 
and  not  ui^frequent  instances  at^ 
tends  the  operation  of  this  part  of 
the  law,  still  the  committee  hope 
much  may  be  done  to  mitigate 
both.  The  entire  abrogauon  of  the 
law  of  settlement  has  indeed  b««n 
suggested,  and  the  suggestion  has 
generally  be^n  accompanied  with  a 
proposal  tp  maintain  the  poor  from 
a  nauonal  fund,  in  order  to  relieve 
particular  places  from  tb^  prescure 
wLidi  might  in  that  case  arise  from 


an  accumnlatod  number  of  paiq)ers. 
But  believing,  for  reasons  which 
have  been  stated  in  a  former  part 
of  this  report,  to  which  it  more  pro- 
perly belongs,  that  transferring 
these  funds  from  parishes  to  the 
government,  would  be  on  various 
grounds  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
expedient, the  committee  cannot 
but  feel,  that,  as  long  as  a  provision 
for  the  poor  is  raised  by  compul- 
sory parochial  assessments,  some 
means  must  continue  to  eiist  of  as- 
signing them  to  their  respective  pa- 
rochial limits  ;  and  they  are  satis* 
fied,  that  something  short  of  a 
total  repeal  of  the  law  of  settlement, 
yet  going  further  thati  all  the  van* 
ous  minor  alterations  which  have 
been  suggested  from  different  partt 
of  the  kingdom,  would  simplify  the 
law  so  much,  as  to  reduce  the  sub- 
ject of  limitation  to  a  very  few  ques- 
tions of  tact,  place  the  maintenance 
of  those  who  want  relief  upon  a  £ir 
more  just  and  equitable  footing, 
and  at  the  same  time  consult  in  the 

Greatest  de§^ree  the  comfort  and 
appiness  of  the  poor  themselves. 
Witli  these  views,  your  committee 
recommend,  that  in  future  any  per^ 
son  residing  three  years  in  a  parish, 
widiout  being  absent  more  than 
months  in  each  year,  and 
withoutbeing  in  any  manner  diarge- 
able,  should  obtain  a  setdemeot  in 
such  parish ;  and  to  prevent  as  far 
as  possible  this  fact  becomiag  the 
source  of  such  litigadon  as  frequent 
ly  arises,  from  the  difficulty  of  asf 
certaining  the  most  simple  facts, 
by  theevideuce  of  the  paupers  them- 
selves, it  might  be  permitted  that 
after  such  residencewas  completed, 
a  deposidon  of  the  fact  might  be 
;pade  by  the  party  before  two  jus- 
tices, after  notice  given  to  the  over- 
seers. Your  committee  are  per- 
suaded, that  if  service  was  required 
to  b«  combined,  wtib  f  esideocet  it 
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wonld  not  only  render  the  provi* 
sioa  complicated,  bat  would  pre- 
vent a  settlement  being  acquired 
within  either  of  the  parishes  in 
which  the  person  serves  or  resides. 
And  it  is  recommended ,  that  no 
person,  from  a  day  to  be  named* 
shall  acquire  a  settlement,  by  rent* 
ing  a  tenement,  serving  an  office, 
hiring  and  service  for  a  yeai:,. ap- 
prenticeship or  estate.  W  ith  respect 
to  such  poor  persons  who  not  being 
natives  of  England,  may  be  with- 
out a  settlement,  tue  influx  of  them 
to  particular  places  has  been  so, 
great  and  oppressive,  that  the  com- 
mittee think  provision  should  be 
jnade  for  passing  such  persons,  upon 
their  application  for  parochial  re- 
lief, to  the  nearest  ports  or  places, 
from  which  they  may  return  to  tlieir 
native  country  $  bnt  that  any  native 
of  the  British  empire  shall  acquire 
.a  settlement  in  any  parish  in  which 
he  may  have  resided  five  years  with- 
out being  chargeable* 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
such  an  abrogation  in  future  of  the 
1S&  U  Car.  2.  and  all  that  has 
been  built  upon  that  statute,  can  be 
wholly  exempt  from  inconvenience ; 
but  the  only  objection  that  has  ap- 
peared entitled  to  serious  consider- 
ation, is  founded  on  an  apprehen- 
sion that  it  might  tend  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  cottages,  a 
consequence  which  would  be  un- 
doubtedly much  to  be  lamented ; 
but  the  inconvenience  of  driving  la- 
bourers to  a  distance  from  the  farms 
which  they  cultivate,  would  tend, 
it  is  hoped,  to  counteract  the  evil ; 
for  it  is  chiefly  from  motives  of  this 
sort,  that  such  tenements  are  in 
many  instances  at  present  upheld. 
It  will,  however,  be  for  the  house 
to  consider,  whether  the  advantages 
resulting  from  such  a  change  are 
not  calculated  to  counterbalance 
this,  which  the  committee  deem  (h^ 


only  substantial  objection  to  the  al- 
teration ;  recollecting  always,  that 
inconveniences  must  be  inseparable 
from  such  a  compulsory  provision 
for  the  poor,  as  exists  in  this  pait 
jof  the  United  Kingdom  alone. 

Your  committee,  however,  may 
cite  in  support  of  their  opinion,  the 
authority  of  the  accurate  and  jodi- 
cious  author  of  the  History  or  the 
poor  laws,  who  says,  "  It  must  be 
owned,  the  statute  of  the  ISth  and 
14th  Ch.  2.  hath  exceeded,  per* 
haps,  the  due  bounds.  If  altera* 
tions  should  be  thought  requisite,  it 
is  submitted,  whether  it  might  not 
be  reasonable  to  reduce  the  settle- 
ment to  where  it  was  before  that 
statute,  to  wit,  to  the  place  of  birth, 
or  of  inhabitancy  for  one  or  more 
years.  For  so  long  as  this  was  the 
plain  simple  settlement,  there  were 
very  few  disputes  in  the  courts  of 
l.iw  about  settlements.  It  war  the 
easy  method  of  obtaining  a  settle- 
ment by  a  residency  of  forty  days, 
that  brought  parishes  into  a  state  of 
war  against  tne  poor,  and  against 
one  another ;  and  caused  the  sub- 
sequent restrictive  statutes  to  be 
made,  all  which  would  fall  of 
course,  by  reducing  the  settlement 
to  its  ancient  (and  indeed  most  na- 
tural) standard." 

To  state  the  advanuges  attend- 
ing the  alteration  fairly,  ic  is  neces* 
sary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  the  sort  of  questions  which 
arise  out  of  each  of  the  heads  of  set- 
tlement proposed  to  be  abrogated. 

In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a 
settlement  being  supposed  to  be  ac* 
quired  by  nnting  a  tenement  of  the 
annual  value  of  lO/*,  the  question  in 
dispute  generally  respects  the  value. 
If  it  may  be  really  not  far  JFrom  that 
sum,  and  the  family  of  the  pauper 
be  numerous,  the  interesu  of  the 
contending  parishes,  suppo^d  by 
the  cooflictiog  opinion  ot  their  re- 
spective 
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«pectfve  sarveyors,  leads  to  the  ut- 
most expense  and  extremity  of  liti- 
gation. 

But  diis  question  of  fact  has  not 
b^en  the  only  subject  of  dispute. 
The  kindof  tenementt  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  tenure,  will  be  found  by 
a  relierence  to  the  reports  of  the 
Ring's  Bench,  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  most  difficult  and  numerous 
questions ;  the  same  reference  will 
aflfbrd  a  still  greater  variety  of  in- 
tricate qaestionSy  and  of  conflicting 
decisions,  respecting  hiring  and  ser- 
vice ;  as  to  who  may  be  hired,  as 
servants,  what  the  contract  of  hir- 
ing, whether  general,  special,  cus- 
tomary, retrospective,  conditional, 
personal ;  hiring,  service  in  different 
places,  with  cufierent  masters,  of 
marriage  during  the  service,-  and 
absence  from  service. 

The  settlement  by  serving  an  ap- 
prenticeship has  also  its  various  de- 
cisions, arising  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  binding,  the  time  of  the  service^ 
the  place  of  the  service,  the  dis- 
charging the  indentures,  and  the 
service  with  diferent  masters,  the 
execution  of  indentures,  and  stamps. 
The  last  head  of  settlement  by  es- 
tate^  it  is  obvious,  besides  the  ques- 
tion of  value,  which,  in  case  of  pur- 
chase, must  amount  bond  Jide  to 
SO/.,  involves  necessarily  some  of 
the  most  intricate  questions  respect- 
ing real  property  and  testamentary 
bequests  and  devises.  The  com* 
mittee  are  persuaded  they  need  do 
no  more  than  refer  to  these  several 
heads  of  litigation  to  show  its  ex. 
tent ;  and  that  minor  alterations  in 
any  of  these,  while  eft^h  head  of 
settlement  is  retained,  would  only 
lead  to  new  questions.  It  has,  for 
instance,  been  suggested,  chat  the 
rent  of  the  tenement  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  its  value ;  but  the  ques- 
tion would  then  be  shifted,  and 
^very  agreement  for  a  rent  a  little 


above  or  a  little  1)elow  10/.  wotiW 
be  impugned  as  colhisrre.  Raising 
the  sum  from  10/.  to  530/.  has  been 
also  suggested,  and  would  have  its 
advantages  by  diminishing  litiga* 
tion ;  but  it  would  at  the  same  time 
increase  the  difficulty  of  charging  a 
settlement^  and,  consequcndy,  of 
permitting  skill  and  labour  to  find 
Its  best  market.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed also  to  the  committee  from 
various  quarters,  that  under  the 
head  of  hiring  and  service,  a  con- 
tract of  hiring  should  be  dispensed 
with,  and  service  for  a  year  confer 
a  settlernent.  But  your  committee 
fear,  tliat  the  same  means  which 
are  now  successfully  adopted  to  pre- 
vent a  settlement  from  being  ob. 
tained  under  this  head,  would  in 
that  case  operate  more  prejudicially 
to  the  labourer,  by  preventing  his 
remaining  a  year  in  one  place  $  at 
present  he  can  do  so,  under  succes* 
sivehirings,  for  a  shorter  period. 
If  these  apprehensions  are  weH 
founded,  the  change  would  be  most 
prejudicial  to  him,  and  so  impolitic 
in  its  effects,  as  to  counteract  any 
advantage  which  could  be  derived 
from  such  diminution  of  litiga- 
tion. These  are  among  the  rea- 
sons for  which  the  committee 
suppose  that  no  alteration,  shoit 
of  that  which  they  venture  to  pro- 
pose, would  have  the  effect  o£ 
removing  the  evil  of  litigation  in- 
cident to  the  present  law  of  setde- 
ment.  But  it  is  to  the  labour- 
ing class  of  the  community  that 
they  conceive  this  great  alteration 
would  be  most  ben<:ficial.  It  would 
insure  their  being  maintained,where 
\hej  had  maintained  thenisdves, 
where  they  would  be  more  likely,  if 
meritorious  persons,  to' experience 
in  case  of  need  the  kindness  of  real 
benevolence.  It  is  hoped  also  that 
it  might  opierate  as  an  inducement 
to  active  and  faithful  service  on  the 
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one  handy  and  on  the  other  to  pre- 
Tent  such  service  being  interrupted 
hy  an  intertsted  consideration  for 
parochial  funds.  And  they  propose 
this  alteration  with  the  more  conG- 
depce*  because  they  thereby  r^om-> 
mend  the  restoration  of  that  law, 
which  was  coeval  with  parochial 
contributions*  whether  voluntary  or 
compalsory ;  and  because  it  is  still 
the  existing  law  in  that,  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Scotland,  where 
the  local  management  and  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  have  been  best 
conducted* 

There  are  some  other  suggestions 
of  inferior  importance,  which  have 
not  found  a  place  in  the  foregoing 
part  of  the  report,  to  which  your 
committee  would  refer  before  they 
conclude  their  observations* 

It  appears  desirable,  that  justices 
out  of  sessions  should  have,  the 
power,  which  they  can  now  only 
ejsecute  in  sessions,  of  makingorders 
of  maintenance  on  near  relations. 

That  a  power  should  also  be 

fiven  to  enable  overseers  to  recover 
y  a  summary  process,  the  posses- 
sion of  tenements  which  they  may 
haxre  rented  and  used  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  poor,  without 
being  driven  to  the  tedious  and  ez- 
pensrve  proceeding  by  way  of  eject- 
ment. 

Your  committee  moreover  thinl^^ 
diat  the  vexation  slnd  expense  of 
removals  might  in  some  instances 
be  saTed,  by  an  arrangement  for 
postponing  the  execution  of  the 
order,  till  after  a  final  decision  in 
ease  of  appeal. 

It  is  also  suggested,  that  the 
power  given  by  the  Mutiny  Act 
(riders  Geo.  3.  cap.  10.  sect.7Q,} 
"  to  any  justice  of  the  peace,  where 
any  soldier  shall  be  quartered,  in 
case  such  soldier  have  either  wife, 
child  or  children,  to  examine  such 
soldier  as  to  the  place  of  his  lait 


le^al  settlement,  and  which  requires 
him  to  give  an  attested  copy  to  such 
soldier,  of  any  affidavit  made  by 
him  in  this  respect,  in  order  to  be 
produced  when  required ;  and 
which  provides  tliat  such  attested 
copy  shall  be  at  any  time  admitted 
in  evidence,  as  to  such  last  legal 
settlement,"  be  extended  to  any 
person  confined  in  any  gaol  or  place 
of  safe  custody  in  Great  BntaiD» 
provided  that  such  copy  of  the  ex-  ^ 
amination  shall  not  be  admitted  in 
evidence  after  the  discharge  of  such 
prisoner. 

By  the  act  23  Geo.  S.  cap.  SS,  it 
is  provided,  that  when  any  applicA^ 
tion  shall  be  made  to  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  relief,  such  justice 
shall  not  summon  the  guardian,  un- 
less application  shall  l^ve  been  first 
made  by  the  applicant  to  the  guar- 
dian, and,  if  he  refuses  redress  to 
the  visitor,  tn  incorporated  pa** 
rishes,  the  visitor  is  frequently  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the 
residence  of  the  pauper,  and  fie* 
quently  absent  from  home.  Sonne 
alteration  in  the  law  appears  neces- 
sary to  obviate  this  inconvenience. 

Your  committee  have  thus  stated 
to  the  house  the  result  of  a  labori- 
ous investigation,  which  has  been 
protracted  to  a  period  of  the  session 
which  precludes Iheir  proposing,  at 
present  such  legislative  enactments 
as  it  might  be  tiiought  fit  to  adopt. 
They  cannot,  however,  regret  thif 
circumstance ;  for  conceiving  that 
the  house  expected  at  their  hands  a 
general  revision  of  the  whole  sy- 
steni  of  our  poor  laws,  in  which, 
though  it  be  not  difficult  to  poioc 
out  inconveniences  and  mischiefs, 
yet  the  task  of  providing  practical 
remedies  is  so  arduous,,  tliat  yeur 
committee  k  persuaded,  that  even 
more  time  and  labour  would  not 
have  been  misspent  in  considering 
further  the  various  provisions  of  tlie 
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mw,  and  the  namenmi  proposals 
which  from  diflertnt 'quarters  have 
been  sabmitted  to  their  judgement. 
The  house  also  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  adopt  any  of  the  sugges- 
tions  of  this  report,  till  an  ample 
opportunity  will  hare  been  afford* 
ed  tocorrect  any  errors  in  the  judge- 
ment of  your  commttteei  or  to  con- 
firm their  opinions  |  and  this  delay 
will  above  all  be  salutary,  if  the 
lapse  of  time,  aided  bv  a  more  fa- 
vourable season,  should  restore  the 
kingdom  in  some  degree  to  its 
wonted  and  healthful  state.  For, 
though  a  period  of  depres^on  and 
distress  may  bring  out  more  pro- 
minently the  weak  and  unsound 
parts  of  the  system,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  application  of  the  most  ef- 
fectual remedies,  is  at  such  a  mo* 
ment  of  more  than  ordinary  diffi- 
culty. And  if  it  should  be  the  plea- 
sure of  the  house,  that  the  consi- 
deration of  this  subject  should  be 
resumed  in  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament, no  inconsiderable  advan-» 
ta?e  will  be  derived  from  that  mass 
ot  information  contamed  in  the  re- 
|umi  of  1M5,  to  which  thejr  have 
not  yet  had  access ;  and  from  a 
further  valuable  accession  of  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  admirable 
practice  of  Scotland. 
4th  July,  1817. 


Report  of  the  committee  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly,  Edinburgh ;  on 
the  letter  to  the  moderator  by  the 
right  honourable  William  Stui;ges 
Bourne.^ 

Edinburgh,  I7tb  June,  1817* 

Sir, 
I  duly  commtmicated  to  the  ge- 
neral assembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  the  letter  of  the  29th  of 
Mku  with  which  you,  as  diairman 
of  wt  committee  of  the  house  of 


commons,  have  been  pleased  to  ho* 
nourme. 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  t  have  it 
now  in  my  power  to  transmit  to  yon 
such  a  report  as  the  committee  of 
die  assembly,  expressly  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  has  been  eiunled  to 
draw  up  from  information  to  winch 
it  had  immediate  access ;  but  I 
have,  at  the  same  time,  the  honour 
of  informing  you,  that  the  assem* 
bly  has  directed  its  committee  to 
collect  information  more  generally 
throughout  the  church,  inndk  will 
enable  me  hereafter  to  transmit  to 
you  a  fuller  account  of  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  poor  in  Scotland. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  respect- 
fully, your  most  faithful  and 
obedient  servant, 

Gavbk  Gibb»  moderator. 

W.  Sturges  Boutne,  esq. 
chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons. 

The  committee  report,  that  with 
the  assistance  of  die  returns  made 
to  Mr.  Kennedy's  inquiries,  they 
have  been  able  to  prepare  a  state* 
ment  of  the  management  of  the 
poor  in  upwards  of  one  hondred 
parishes  in  Scotland,  n^ich  is  ready 
to  be  laid  before  the  assembly; 
that  there  are  still  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  additional  retoras, 
Amounting  nearly,  perhaps,  to  an- 
other hundred  parishes,  ^imch  it  has 
not  been  possible  whhm  the  dme  al- 
lowed them  to  arrange;  and  that 
dM  committee  take  me  liberty  of 
suggesting  the  following  remarb, 
which  hsnre  occurred  to  them,  oo 
the  returns,  which  they  have  abcacfy 
arranged.*— They  remark, 

1.  That  the  Scotch  have  uni- 
fbrmly  proceeded  on  the  pnndple« 
that  every  individual  is  bound  to 

Cide  for  himself  by  his  own  k- 
,  as  long  as  he  is  able  todo  so; 
and  that  his  parish  is  only  bound  to 
make  up  that  portion  of  the  oecet- 
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saries  oflif«>  \vhich  he  cannoi  earn 
or  obtain  by  other  lawful  means. 

2,  That  even  in  cases  of  extreme 
poverty,  the  relations  and  neigh- 
bours of  the  paupers  have  a  pride 
m.' providing  for  their  necessities, 
cither  in  whole  or  in  part.— -That 
this  circumstance  will  account  for 
the  small  number  of  pau(>ers  in  some 
very  populous  parishes ;  and  serves 
at  the  same  time  to  explain  a  fact, 
which  is  obvious  in  so  many  of  the 
returns  in  the  country  districts,  that 
the  sums  given  to  the  paupers  ap- 
pear to  be  so  dispro portioned  to 
^hat  their  real  necessities  require, 
A  small  sum,  given  xo  aid  their 
Other  resources,  aflFords  them  the 
relief  which  is  necessary;  and  it 
would  be  both  against  the  true  in- 
terest and  the  moral  habits  of  the 
people,  if  a  more  ample  provision 
were  made  for  them  by  their  pa- 
fishes. 

3.  That  the  distinction  made  in  a 
great  proportion  of  the  returns  be- 
tween the  poor  i»  the  regular  pa- 
rish roll^  and  the  industrious  poor 
who  receive  only  occasional  supply, 
is  of  equal  importance  to  the  mo- 
rals and  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  Those  of  the  first  class 
receive  a  constant  supply  from  the 
parish  funds ;  those  of  the  second 
are  only  assisted  when  they  are  laid 
aside  from  work  by  sickness  or  ac- 
cidental causes  ;  and  especially  du- 
ring that  season  of  the  year  which 
chiefly  afiects  their  health  or  sus- 
pends their  usual  labours.  They 
receive  at  that  time  such  assistance 
as  their  immediate  necessities  de- 
mand, for  the  li^iited  period  when 
they  are  in  tliis  situation ;  but  when 
the  cause  which  occasioned  their 
demand  ceases  to  operate,  the  parish 
assistance  is  withdrawn,  and  they 
t^aan  to  their  labour,  under  a  con^ 
viction,  which  they  never  relinquish, 
that  both  their  subsistence  and  their 


comfort  must  ultimately  depend  on 
their  personal  industry. 

4.  That  it  appears  from  the  re- 
turns which  have  yet  been  examined* 
that  in  a  great  proportion  of  the 
country  parishes  m  which  legal  as^ 
sessments  have  been  introduced* 
they  have  been  afterwards  aban- 
doned ;  either  because  it  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  whatever 
addition  the  ordinary  funds  required 
might  be  found  at  much  less  ex« 
pense  by  means  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions, when  any  urgent  pres- 
sure on  the  poor  should  render  it 
necessary ;  or  because  a  regular  as- 
sessment in  those  parishes  has  very 
generally  been  observed  to  produce 
an  influx  of  paupers  from  other 
parishes,  who  iu  three  years  (by  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  law  foi^ 
the  last  forty  years)  can  acquire  a 
legal  settlement,  if  during  that  time 
they  have  supported  themselves  by 
their  own  industry ;  aggravating  in 
this  way  the  parochial  burthen  be- 
yond all  reasonable  proportion.  It 
is  clear,  from  the  returns  examined, 
and  the  remarks  contained  in  them, 
that  this  observation  applies  to  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  parishes, 
though  the  experience  may  be  dif^ 
ferent  in  other  situa^ons  which  hav6 
not  yet  fallen  under  the  view  of  the 
committee ;  and  that  the  voluntary 
contributions  which  are  substituted 
in  place  of  legal  assessments,  though 
in  some  instances  rhey  are  unequal 
and  partial,  from  the  inattention  or 
disinclination  of  individuals,  have  in 
general  been  found  to  answer  the 
purpose,  relieving  those  parishes  of 
a  much  greater  and  more  perma^ 
nent  burden,  and  as  effectually  pro- 
viding for  the  real  necessities  ot  the 
poor. 

5.  That  it  appears  to  the  com- 
mittee, that  in  those  districts  to 
which  the  reports  they  have  con&i- 
.dered  relate,  the  weekly- collections 
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at  the  churches,-  in  parishes  in 
ivhich  there  are  few  dissenters^  go 
far  to  provide  for  the  sapport  of  the 
poor ;  thatcoUectionsatthe  churches 
have  heen  in  use  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  Scotch  ecclesiastical 
establishmentf  and  are  recognised 
in  the  acts  of  parliament  both  as  an 
ancient  and  Itgal  resource  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor»-*That 
everj  encouragement  ought  to  be 
gi^en  to  the  continuance  of  the 
weekly  collections ;  and  that  those 
parishes  have  not  judged  wisely, 
who  appear  toha  ve  abandoned  them 
to  make  way  for  regular  assess- 
ments.—That  though  It  is  true,  that 
where  there  are  legal  assessments 
established,  an  unequal  burden  is 
laid  on  the  inhabitants  who  attend 
the  parish  church,  and  give  their 
weekly  contributions  there,  inde* 
jpendent  of  what  they  pay  to  the 
assessment ;  it  is  also  true,  that  the 
apostolical  rule  of  making  such  col- 
lections on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
adopted  by  our  church,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  die  legislature,  should  not 
be  hastily  departed  from  ;  and  that 
the  discontinuance  of  such  collec- 
tioRshas  obviously  a  most  pernicious 
influence  to  render  poors  rates  both 
Oppressive  and  perpetual. 

6.  That  it  is  clear  to  the  com- 
inittee,  that  in  almost  all  the  coun- 
try parishes  which  have  hitherto 
come  under  their  notice,  where  a 
regular  assessment  has  been  esta- 
blished, the  wants  of  the  poor,  and 
the  extent  of  the  assessments,  have 
graduallyand  progressively  increas- 
ed from  their  commencement;  and 
that  it  4oes  appear  to  be  a  matter 
of  very  serious  interest  to  the  com- 
munity at  Urge,  to  prevent  as  far 
as  possible  this  practice  from  being 
generally  adopted ;  to  limit  the  as- 
sessments as  much  as  they  can  be 
lipfiited,  where  the  circumstances  of 
particular  parishes  render  them  un- 


avoidable; and  whenever  it  is  prac- 
ticable, to  abandon  thenu 

7.  That  it  appears  to  the  ecmi- 
mittee  from  the  returns  before  them^ 
that  the  weekly  collections  at  the 
churches  are  a  very  efficient  rt« 
source  for  the  parodital  poor,  in 
every  case  in  wKich  there  are  few 
dissenters,  or  persons  who  absent 
themselves  from  their  parish  church  i 
it  is  equally  clear,  on  the  other  htnd» 
that  in  those  parishes  in  which  the 
accommodation  provided  for  the 
inhabitants  in  the  parish  churches 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, a  legal  assessment  seems  to  be 
inevitable,  as  long  as  this  continues 
to  be  the  situation  of  those  parishes  ; 
that  in  such  of  these  cases  as  have 
fallen  under  the  view  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  manifestly  the  ultimate 
interest,  both  of  the  landholders 
and  the  parishioners,  to  have  their 
respective  parishes  divided,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  churches  pro- 
vided, equal  to  the  number  ot  in- 
habitants (  and  that  if  this  were  done 
to  the  fiill  extent,  it  is  certain  that 
tlie  poor  might  be  sapported  with- 
out any  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  parochial  assessments. — ^That  at 
present  the  gradual  increase  of  pro- 
perty in  some  of  those  parishes,  bf 
adding  to  the  funds  from  which  the 
assessmonts  areraised, serves  to  kee]> 
down  the  amount  of  the  charge  on 
tlie  parish  at  large ;  and  that  from 
diis  circumstance  die  amoi|nt  of  the 
assessments  there  has  incrnised  in -a 
much  less  proportion,  than  the  as- 
sessments in  parishes  in  which  ibt 
funds  for  assessment,  or  the  property 
assessed,  has  remained  in  a  great 
measure  stationary. 

8.  That  where  legal  assessments 
are  resorted  to  in  Scotland,  the  pro- 
visions in  the  law  which  regulates 
the  manner  of  imposing  them  are 
uniformly  and  strictly  observed  ; 
that  the  law  has  given  the  power 
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to  assess  a  paridi  to  a  joint  meetings 
coQsistiog  of  the  minister,  the  he« 
ritorsy  and  the  elders  of  the  parish, 
who  are  authorized  to  meet  for  the 
purpose  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
F^ruary  and  the  first  Tuesday  of 
August  in  each  year,  when  the  as- 
sessaoent  is  imposed  half-yearly  $  or 
on  either  of  those  days,  when  it  is 
fe«ed  for  a  whole  year.— That  die 
practice  in  general  is,  to  hold  this 
meeting  only  once  in  the  year,  and 
most  frequently  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  August,  and  at  that  time  to  as- 
sess for  a  whole  year. — ^That  die 
iieritors  in  general,  who  are  the  per- 
sons chiefly  interested,  are  accus* 
tomed  to  attend  this  meeting,  and 
having  the  chief  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  assess- 
iteoat,  nave  it  always  in  their  power 
to  Ireep  it  wFthin  reasonable  bounds. 
1— That  in  former  times  it  was,  and 
in  parishes  chiefly  landward  it  sdU  is, 
imposed  accordinetothev/i/sAt/rent 
of  the  lands  i  but  diat  where  agresit 
part  of  the  most  valuable  property 
connsts  in  houses,  this  has  been 
found  to  be  an  unequal  rule,  as  it 
•videndy  lays  on  landed  estates  a 
imy  disproportioned  part  of  the 
burthen  \  that  in  diese  situadci^, 
dierefore,  the  practice  which  pre- 
trails,  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
decbious  la  the  coarts  of  law,  is  to 
impose  the  assessments  according 
to  the  rod  rents  of  property  both  in 
houses  and  lands.— That  the  assess- 
ments thus  imposed  are  laid  on  he- 
vitors  and  tenants  by  equal  portions, 
the  heritor  paying  one  half  of  the 
assessment  and  die  tenant  the  other, 
and  both  proportions  being  paid  by 
aa  heritor  who  occupies  his  own 
property ;  with  this  exception,  that 
a  deductiOfi  is  given  of  one  fourth 


or  the  half  of  die  assessment  laid  on 
the  heritor  of  houses  in  name  of  re- 
parations.—  That  at  the  annual 
meeting,  at  which  such  assessments 
are  imposed,  die  heritors  are  accus- 
tomed to  attend,  and  have  always 
the  power  of  determining  what  is 
donei  so  that  it  rests  in  a  great 
measure  with  themselves  to  prevent 
the  assessment  imposed  from  rising 
beyond  what  the  ^r  necessities  of 
the  parish  require. 

9.  That  the  statements  on  the 
management  of  the  poor  within  the 
city^  of  Edinburgh  and  the  paridi  of 
SaintCuthbert's,  s^ow  in  whatmaa- 
ner  the  poor  are  provided  for  in  the 
parishes  of  the  largest  population  ; 
m  the  first,  where  there  is  a  legal  as- 
sessment, which  has  been  biit  very 
lately  resorted  to,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  parish  workhouse  y  and  in 
the  second,  which  comprehends  tho 
suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  laiger 
population  still,  v^ere  there  has 
been  a  legal  assessment  for  upwards 
of  fifty  year8,and  alsoa  parish  work- 
house. 

10.  That  in  the  schedules  uWsi 
from  the  returns  of  the  country  pa-^ 
rishes,  in  order  to  render  their  states 
meats  uniform,  the  committee  hav^ 
!n  general  satisfied^  themselves  with 
iiaiserting  an  average  of  ten  years, 
bodi  with  recard  to  the  number  of 
paupers,  and  the  funds  whidi  are 
employed  in  supporting  them. 

With  these  remarks  the  commit- 
tee conclude  this  report  %  humbly 
submitting  it  to  the  assembly,  to1>e 
transmitted,  if  Jt  shall  be  approved 
of,  to  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne. 

MoNCaiEFF  WlLLWOOO^ 

for  the  Sub-coipmittee^ 
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INTRODUCTORY   CHAPTEK. 


IN  the  preface  to  the  present 
Volume  of  the  New  Annual 
AcgUter,  we  have  stated,  generally 
anU  hiiefily,  the  alttralions  which  are 
made  in  the  plan,  arrangement,  and 
object>  of  the  present  or  Literary 
portion  of  it,  and  the  reai»ons  which 
inducf  d  us  to  make  those  alterations. 
It  seems,  however,  proper,  and  may 
be  expected,  that  in  this  intro- 
dnctory  chapter  to  the  Literary  part 
of  the  Register,  we  should  enter 
snore  fully  and  particularly  into  the 
nature  and  object  of  thes«;  altera- 
tions, and  give  more  at  length  the 
reasons  from  which  they  sprung, 
and  the  objects  which  they  have  in 
view. 

According  to  the  original  plan  of 
this  work,  it  coosisted,  in  fact,  of 
two  parts :  one  part  professed  to 
give  au  annual  retrospect  of  the 
poiifical  events  of  the  past  year; 
this  part  was  subdivided  into  two 
portions.  In  the  first  and  principal 
portk>n>  all  those  events,  which, 
from  the  dignity  of  their  character 
and  nature^  the  wide  field  on  which 
they  were  displayed,  the  connexion 
which  tbey  posi^essed  with  events 
l^ne  by,  or  to  eoaie>  of  similar  im- 
portance and  the  public  cbaraoter 
<>f  tbci99  who  were  priocipally  con* 


cerned  in  them,  were  entitled  to  the 
denomination  of  History,  were  com- 
prised :  in  the  second  portion  of  the 
first  part,  subordinate  events,  or 
events  of  a  local  and  temporary  cha- 
racter and  importance,— many  of 
which  were  indeed  interesting  from 
the  circumstance.^  of  which  they 
were  composed,  from  the  insight 
which  tb<-y  gave  into  individual  or 
national  character,  or  from  other 
causes,— were  detailed.  To  this 
portion  was  appended  a  selection  of 
State  papers  j— such  documents  as 
might  authenticate,  or  illustrate  the 
facts  and  events  about  which  the 
first  portion  of  the  first  part  was 
occupied. 

The  second  grand  division  of  the 
New  Annual  Register,  according  to 
the  original  plan,  was  Literary; 
but  the  arrangement  of  this  part 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  most 
happily  or  judiciously  formed  i  for 
the  greatest  portion  o£it  was  placed 
entirely  after  the  whole  of  the  first, 
or  political  division  of  the  volume; 
whereas  that  part  of  the  Literary 
division,  which,  though  of  compa- 
ratively small  extent,  was  far  before 
the  larger  portion  Ir  originality,  im- 
porUnce,  and  interest— was  placed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  volttme, 
I2  at 
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at  a  diBtaaoe  from    the   Literary 
Selections  and  Retrospect. 

The  first  alteration,  therefore^ 
which  suggested  itself,  --and  which, 
after  nuture  and  cool  deliberation, 
it  was  resolved  to  make, — ^related 
to  the  throwing  entirely  together 
whatever  of  the  New  Annual  Re« 
gister  should  treat  of  Literature* 
This  alteration  has  accordingly  been 
made  in  the  present  volame :  the 
whole  of  the  first  part  is  Political 
or  Historical  j  the  whole  of  the  se- 
cond part  is  Literary. 

This,  however,  is  an  alteration 
only  so  far  as  regards  the  arrange- 
ment :  it  has  been  deemed  proper, 
and  for  the  advantage  and  improve- 
ment of  the  work,  to  make  other 
alterations,  of  a  more  extensive  and 
important  nature.  According  to 
the  original  plan^  the  Literary  di- 
vision of  the  New  Annual  Register 
consisted  of  Literary  Selections,  and 
a  Literary  Retrospect.  That  Lite- 
rary' Selections,  that  is.  Selections 
from  such  works  published  during 
the  currency  of  the  past  year,  as 
contained  information  new  and  in- 
structive, or  interesting,  or  as  ex- 
hibiied  fair  and  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  the  genius  and  acquirements 
of  that  year, — especially,  if  such 
works  were,  from  the  expensive 
manner  in  which  they  were  pub- 
'  lished,  of  rare  and  difficult  access, — 
that  such  Selections  should  be  gra- 
tifying and  acceptable  to  all  classes 
and  descriptions  of  readers, — if 
made  with  care,  impartiality,  and 
judgment, — there  can  be  no  doubt, 
iience,  we  believe,  that  these  Se- 
lections were  always  read  with 
peculiar  interest  and  pleasure,  and, 
not  uofrequently,  with  much  in- 
struction ;  and  that  they  introduced 
the  readers  of  the  New  Annual 
Register  to  facts  in  science,  or  in 
the  history  of  man,  or  to  literary 


pleasures,  to  which  they,  other- 
wise, would  have  been  strangen. 
With  this  impression  of  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  Literary  SeledioDS, 
it  has  been  determined  to  continae 
them  on  the  same  plan,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  given.  But  the  determination 
with  regard  to  the  Literary  Retro- 
spect, has  been  otherwise.  This 
Retrospect  consisted  of  a  professed 
Review  of  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Literature.  Could  this  professed 
object  have  been  accomplished 
Within  the  limits,  or  on  the  plan, 
necessarily  assigned  it,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  it  would  have  formed 
by  fiir  the  most  valdabk  portion  of 
the  Register  :  but  a  view  of  the 
subjects  which  this  Retrospect  pro- 
fessed to  embrace,  will  prove  that 
they  were  far  beyond  the  compass, 
and,  in  fiict,  foreign  to  the  character 
of  an  Annual  Register.  That  part 
of  the  Retrospect  which  related 
to  Domestic  Literature,  comprised 
Biblical  Criticism,  Christian  Ethics, 
Polemics,  Discourses,  and  single 
Sermons  $  Physiology,  Medictne, 
Surgery,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
and  the  different  branches  of  pore 
and  mixed  Mathematics }  History, 
Voyages,  Travels,  Politics,  and  P6« 
litical  Economy  5  Biography,  An- 
tiquities, Poetry,  Belles  Lettres,  and 
Novels.  The  Retrospect  of  Fo> 
reign  Literature  comprised  the 
literature  and  science  of  the  princi- 
pal nations  of  Europe  and  America. 
A  Retrospect,  thus  extensive,  pro- 
fessing to  embrace  such  a  variety 
of  important  topics,  was  neoeMarily 
confined  to  seven  or  eight  sheets  at 
the  utmost :  hence  it  will  be  evident, 
that  it  miist  merely  skim  over  the 
various  topics,  and  leave  on  the 
minds  and  recollections  of  the 
readers  vtrj  vagne,  generd,  and 
feeble  impressions.  In  fiict,  tbos 
limjted 
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limited  in  extent^  it  ooold  neither 
give  an  adeauate  character  of  the 
various  publications  which  were 
brought  under  review^  nor  exhibit 
a  general,  distinct,  and  clear  idea  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  literature 
and  science  during  the  currency  of 
the  year  over  which  it  professed  to 
throw  a  retrospect.  The  latter 
object,  indeed,  might  more  fully 
and  satis^torily  be  accomplished 
by  the  literary  selections,  if  impar« 
tially  and  judiciously  made ;  while 
the  former  object — that  of  a  Re- 
view  of  scientific  and  literary  pub- 
lications,— seemed,  as  was  before 
observed,  to  be  equally  foreign  to 
the  nature  and  object,  and  beyond 
the  limits,  of  an  Annual  Register. 

Such  are  briefly  the  considera- 
tions that  have  induced  us  to  alter 
the  character  and  arrangement  of 
this  portion  of  the  New  Annual 
Register.  In  this  Volume,  the 
Review  of  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Literature  is  entirely  omitted  j  but 
the  Selections  are  continued  :  there 
is,  however,  still  a  Literary  Retro- 
spect. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  proper  that  an 
Annual  Roister  should  introduce 
its  readers,  not  only  to  the  historical 
and  political  events  that  might  have 
occurred  during  the  currency  of  the 
past  year,  but  .also  to  the  literature 
and  science  of  that  year :  we  have 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  Re- 
view portion  of  the  volume  was 
inadeauate  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  latter  object,  because  it 
professed  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  regular  Reviews,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  its  space  was  much  less, 
and  the  number  of  publications 
which  came  within  its  range,  much 
greater.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
determined  to  prefix  to  the  Literary 
Selections  a  Review^  not  of  books, 
bat  of  the  general,  literary,    and 


scientific  character  of  the  past  year ; 
or,  to  explain  the  object  we  have 
in  view  more  fully  and  distinctly, 
it  has  been  determined,  in  the  first 
place,  to  pomt  out  and  mark,  in  the 
Literary  Retrospect,  not  only  the 

Progress  and  changes  which  may 
ave  taken  place  in  literature  and 
science  during  the  currency  of  the 
past  year,  but  also  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to 
prefix  to  the  Selections  from  eaoh 
particular  work  a  sketch  of  the 
object,  plan,  arrangement,  and  lead- 
ing contents,  of  the  work  (if  its 
nature  admit  of  it)  as  well  as  a 
very  brief  Review  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  executed. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed,  that 
this  alteration  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  the  New  Annual  Register 
will  enable  us  to  render  that  de- 
partment more  consonant  to  its  ap- 
pellation, and  more  conducive  to 
the  object  which  it  ought  always  to 
have  had  in  view.  It  seemed  pro- 
per, however,  to  introduce  this 
alteration  by  a  general  and  brief 
retrospect  of  the  state  and  progress 
of  literature  and  science  in  Britain* 
from  that  period  when  they  first 
began  to  assume  a  distinct  and  cha- 
racteristic form,  to  the  present 
timCf  in  order  that  our  readers 
might  be  able,  in  some  measure, 
to  trace  the  causes  which  had  placed 
them  on  their  present  footing,  and 
the  gradual  steps  by  which  they  had 
arrived  at  the  perfection  in  which 
they  now  exist.  We'  are  well 
aware  of  the  ^fficulties  of  the 
object  which  we  thus  proposed  to 
ourselves ;  and  that,  even  with  in- 
finitely greater  talents,  acquire- 
ments, industry,  research,  and  lei- 
sure, than  we  possess,  thisobiect 
could  not  be  attained  in  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  manner;  but  we 
hope  that  something  may  be  done. 
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even  with  oor  limited  medntf^  and 
within  the  narrow  space  to  which 
we  must  confine  ourselves^  by 
which  the  great  and  leading  eras  of 
oor  literature  and  science  may  t)e 
marked  out ;  and  some,  at  least,  of 
the  circumstances  and  causes  de* 
veloped,  and  traced,  which  have 
contributed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  formation  of  the  peculiar 
literary  character  of  the  British 
nation. 

One  other  object  we  have  in 
view,  and  that  little  inferior,  either 
in  diffioilty  or  importance,  to  that 
which  we  have  just  explained.  All 
must  acknowledge,  that  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  and  instructive,  if 
it  were  practicable,  to  investigate, 
thoroughly  and  clearly,  the  changrs 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  in- 
tellectual habits  and  pursuits  of  any 
people ;  especiaHy  of  that  people, 
of  whom  we  ourselves  form  a  part, 
and  who  are  so  strongly  marked  as 
the  British  nation,  in  their  intel- 
lectual, not  less  than  in  their  po- 
litical character.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, with  regard  to  the  morals 
and  manners  of  a  nation,  that  they 
are  in  some  measure,  and  in  some 
respects,  the  effect  of  the  political 
institutions  under  which  they  live; 
and,  in  other  respects,  the  cause  of 
those  institutions.  A  similar  remark 
may  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  intellectual 
powers  and  pursuits  of  any  nation : 
m  some  degree,  they  are  moulded 


by  the  peculiar  character  of  its 
literature;  and,  in  some  degree, 
they  give  the  bent  and  character  to 
that  literature.  In  short,  if  we  con- 
template man,  in  his  moral,  politi- 
cal, and  literary  character,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  moral,  political, 
and  literary  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed,  we  shall,  on  dose 
and  continued  examination,  be  con- 
vinced, that  they  are  mutually  the 
cause  and  effect  of  one  another; 
that  circumstances  operate  upon 
the  moral,  political,  and  literary 
condition  of  man ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  moral,  political, 
and  literary  condition  of  man  ope- 
rates upon  circumstances.  If  these 
observations  be  correct,  a  sketch  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  literature 
and  science  in  any  country,  would 
be  incomplete  and  unsatlsfaciory  if 
it  were  not  accompanied  with  a 
sketch  of  the  changes  in  the  inteU 
lectual  habits  and  pursuits  of  the 
people. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature 
and  object  of  the  alterations  which 
it  has  .been  deemed  pmper  to  make 
in  the  literary  department  of  the 
New  Annual  Register,  and  the  rea- 
sons which  lead  lo  these  alterations, 
we  shall  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
judge  of  their  proprierjr ;  only  be- 
speaking their  candour  and  in- 
dulgence towards  an  attempt,  of 
the  difficulties  of  which,  those  vrho 
are  the  best  informed  must  be  most 
sensible. 


CHAPTER 
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Sketch  of  th€  state  and  progress  of  IMMitUft  Md  fkkhie  In  BrMpt, 
fi-om  the  apt  of  ERtaJ^h  to  the  comtn^ement  of  ihe  ¥mgh  6f  Ghrge 
Til }  and  of  the  changes  in  the  intelUetual  habits  andfurssdts  of  Mt 
fecfU  during  that  period. 


IP  we  are  not  iDDch  mtttaken,  a 
Y€vj  fitiikicf  similitude^  by  ao 
meatis  ftnciftil  or  UAfoonded,  aild 
certnnly  htgbty  instnKtife  and  iti«- 
terestiog,  aof  be  tradsd  between 
those  pecu^iaritkis  of  temper,  Jnel- 
iti^^  habiM,  aataattrs,  and  tnodca 
t>f  thinkiikg  add  actknn,  which  con- 
^titcfte  the  eharacter  of  a  nation^  and 
tho06  peoaliarities  by  which  its 
literatare  is  dittingidished.  If  we 
pass  rapidly  id  review  Ifaeie  fiatioiia 
of  Korope  whidi  aite  most  forerbly 
distingotshed  by  peeoHarity  of  cha- 
faeter  and  of  literahim,  we  shall  be 
oonnneed,  that  this  opinioD  rests  oh 
the  bstts  ^  tniUh.  The  French 
national  character  is  deeply  marked  j 
and  thepeeoliarftlesof  Its  litemranB 
aikl  science  ave  Ml  less  strikhig. 
Vivacity^  and  qniekness  of  feeling 
and  penetreitfon,  rather  than  per- 
manency and  prolbQiidoess,  aie 
among  the  most  wfiooa  and  marked 
fpatores  of  the  French  aatftonal  cha- 
raKAer :  its  literatnfe  is  etiiy,  ele- 
gant, and  tittfsions ;  ail  the  fine 
and  evanescent  feelings  of  the  heart 
are  skUfblly  piMirtrayed,  and  hid 
bare,  by  many  of  its  writers ;  hot 
tliey  seetti  neither  dlipesed  nor  able^ 
to  develope  or  andyse  the  niiare 
manly,  and  deep-4Med  passions 
of  the  hnman  breast*  Its  poenry 
equally  reaeniMes  tnany  ^f  the 
Stores  of  the  national  chtmrateri 
It  is  characterised  by  taflM  and  eor« 


rdctness;  at  pitver  offiMub;  bdtit 
aekbm  or  never  paMkei  of  the 
real  eaaenoe  of  poetiy^  by  naakiog 
the  Rttder  formal;  the  iealities  of  lift^ 
and  harrying  him  into  themtdat  of 
a  world,  and  hMaan  bengs,  tictUd 
by  the  poet.  Silbtbr  ramarks  might 
be  applied  to  thfc  metafdiysies^  the 
pditieal  writings,  and  the  scientific 
aoqnirementa  ^  tbe  Frsnob.  Aa 
the  efi^t  prodnoad  by  the  action  of 
ode  txidy  npon  another^  depteds 
p^ly  on  the  weighty  and  partly  on 
the  impetus  of  the  at:ting  body  ^  ao 
the  efiect  pmduoed  by  the  diental 
powera  on  any  departpient  of  ii* 
teratnre  or  A:ience»  dependa  f>artly 
on  the  solidity  of  ftbeae  peweraj  and 
partly  en  their  qadckneai  and  viva« 
city.  The  French  posaeas  ^wers  of 
■Modl  more  (Hrtinguiahed  for  the 
latter,  than  the  fermer  qdalitiea; 
thc^  piefce  through  a  subject  by 
their  snbtlefy,  ratfac^  than  mahe 
their  way  slowly  and  rogfoikAft  by 
their  weight. 

It  wocSd  lead  us  teofer  feoiii  the 
immediale  porpaae  and  ohyect  of 
this  Chaptei',  to  estend  and  apply 
theae  remarks  to  the  other  Emo- 
fckn  nations^  who  iibay,  properly 
apeaieing,  be  said  to  poaaeaaane- 
odnr  national  clAuaoter,  ana  a 
peculiar  lilierary  ehanustar :  bnt 
whoevet  will  take  the  troohlo  of 
ioatitntiog  a  comparison,  aimihir  to 
that  into  labicb  we  ha^  hriad^  oA* 
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ooDcerns  of  the  State  5«-in  these 
circumstances  we  may  distinctly 
trace  the  formation  of  some  of  those 
features  of  mind  and  character  that 
are  now  regarded  as  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  British  nation. , 

With  reference  to  the  more  im- 
mediate object  of  our  present  Chap- 
ter^ it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
literature  of  this  age  is  princi- 
pally distinguished  by  its  advancing 
far  before  the  age.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  mean  to  apply  this 
remark  to  the  writers  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth,  ^nd  her  immediate 
successor,  generally:  indeed,  we 
mean  to  con6ne  it  to  those  writers 
who  would  immediately  be  named 
by  all  who  were  called  upon  to 
point  out  the  master  intellects  of 
this  period  of  our  literary  hislor}-. 
Thus  confined  and  qualified,  our 
remark  will  be  admitted  to  be 
strictly  just,  when  the  names  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Bacon  are  an- 
nounced. It  may^  however,  be 
drawn  as  an  inference  from  what 
we  have  just  said,  that  as  these 
writers  advanced  so  far  beyond  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,  they  can- 
not be  cited  as  fair  specimens  of  the 
literary  state  or  acquirements  of 
that  age  ;  nor  can  their  genius  and 
talents  be  ascribed  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  limes  in  which  they 
lived.  Still  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
both  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  are 
British  intellects  :  that  is,  intellects 
formed  (so  far  as  they  were  formed, 
and  not  immediately  framed,  by  the 
hand  of  nature*)  by  the  same  circum- 
^  stances  which  produced  the  national 
character;  and  specimens,  in  kind, 
though  infinitely  far  excelling  in 
degree,  of  all  those  literary  men, 
on  whom  we  should  fix,  if  we  were 
called  upon,  to  prove  by  examples, 
that  the  literary  character  of  our 
country  was  peculiar,  and  distinctly 


different  firoai  the  literary  cbanicte 
of  evevy  other  nation.  IM  u 
briefljy  consider  what  are  the  peca- 
liar  features  of  the  genius  of  Shake* 
speare  and  Bacon.  In  one  respect 
they  both  agree  5  and  that  illustrates 
and  confirms  what  we  laid  down 
as  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  Britisfa 
nation.  They  are  both  profound ; 
and  are  both  conversant,  either  with 
the  deeper  seated  feelings  and  pas- 
sions of  the  human  breast,  or  die 
more  abstruse  faculdes  and  work- 
ings of  the  human  intellect. 

With  respect  to  Shakespeare, 
the  stronger  marked,  and  more  pe- 
culiar features  of  bis  intellectual 
character,  are,  in  some  degree,  par- 
ticipated by  dramatic  writers,  con- 
temporary, or  nearly  so,  with  Mm. 
These  writers  have  only  within 
these  few  years,  had  their  genius 
brought  into  the  cognizance  of 
modern  times;  but  now,  jostlce 
is  done  to  them.  By  far  the  most 
powerful  in  the  delineation  of  bold 
and  appalling  characters, — ^in  the 
painting  of  the  fiercer  and  more 
ungovernable  passions, — and  in  the 
attainment,  and  regular  sustaining 
of  the  moral  sublime, — is  Marlow. 
Whoever  has  read  his  Doctor  Fans- 
tus,  must,  if  he  had  no  other  evi. 
dence,  rise  from  its  perusal  under 
the  firm  conviction,  that  the  aatbor 
was  a  countryman  of  Shakcspeare^- 
that  he  was  a  firitob — and  that  in 
him  must  have  existed  all  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  British  in- 
tellect. 

It  was  otherwise  with  respect  to 
Bacon  :  he  had  no  equal ;  there 
was  none  who  approached  near  him 
in  his  mental  career:  it  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  his  precept  and  his  ex- 
ample were  at  variance :  he  chalked 
out  in  a  plain  and  masterly  manner 
the  line,  by  pursuing  which,   the 
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most  hidden  secrets  of  nature  naigbt 
become  accessible  to  the  intellect  of 
man,  and  even^  in  some  cases,  under 
bis  control,  and  subservient  to  his 
pleasure  or  interest ;  but'  be  seldom 
followed  himself  the  line  he  thus 
chalked  out.  We  are  astonished 
and  mortified  to  perceive  the  man, 
whose  intellectual  eye  had  pierced 
and  laid  open  tbe  path  to  almost 
every  species  of  knowledge,  himself 
the  slave  of  credulity  and  super- 
stition, and  in  his  own  attempts  to 
discover  the  secrets  of  nature,  or 
tbe  causes  of  material  or  intellectual 
phenomena,  ad  bering  to  t  hat  mode  of 
philosophizing,  the  futility  of  which 
he  had  so  clearly  and  ably  exposed. 
Tbe  traces  of  the  state  and  pro- 
gress of  British  literature  and  sci- 
ence during  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  are  slight  and 
unconnected.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  tbe  agitation  of  the  civil 
wars  formed,  or  called  into  action,  a 
larg^  portion  of  intellect,  and  that 
it  left  an  impression  on  tbe  intellec- 
tual character  and  pursuits  of  the 
British  nation  of  a  deep  and  dura- 
ble nature.  Indeed  the  origin  and 
object  of  the  long  and  arduous  strug- 
gle between  Charles  and  his  Par- 
liament, were  well  calculated  to 
strengthen  and  improve  more  gene- 
rally and  det*ply^  not  only  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  national  character, 
which  had  begun  to  unfold  ihem- 
selvesin  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  but  also 
tbe  Cfirresponding  and  concomitant 
features  of  the  i  n  teller  tu?l  charartfr 
of  Britain,  which  had  aUo  first  risen 
into  view  during  the  same  period. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
select  a  more  complete  and  striking 
instance  t)oth  of  the  national  charac- 
ter and  national  literature  of  Britain, 
as  moulded  by  the  events  of  the 
civil  wars,  than  Milton  exhibits.  If 
we  compare  the  character  of  his  in- 


tellect, as  displayed  by  bis  conduct 
and  writingB,  with  that  of  Shake- 
speare or  Bacon,  we  shall  ,be  en- 
abled to  trace  the  operation  of  those 
causes  which  had  been  in  existence 
tbe  greater  part  of  the  period  that 
intervened  between  tbe  eras  of  these 
great  men.  If  we  com|>are  Milton 
and  Shakespeare  we  perceive  in  the 
former  a  much  more  pure  and  cor- 
rect taste,  derived,  doubtlessly,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  influence 
and  inducement  of  classical  learn- 
ing, and  a  noore  dignified,  sedate, 
and  correct  style.  And  if  we  com- 
pare them  in  the  higher  excellen- 
cies of  their  respective  writings  —  in 
their  delineation  of  character — in 
their  painting  of  tbe  workings  and 
effects  of  the  passions — in  their  call* 
ing  forth  in  the  minds  of  their 
readers  feelings  of  tbe  moral  sub- 
lime, and  in  their  descriptions  of 
the  beauties  or  awful  wonders  of 
nature— we  may  still  trace  a  differ- 
ence, evidently  arising:,  in  a  great 
measure,  finom  tbe  different  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed, 
though  in  the  essential  qualities  of 
intellect  they  were  not  very  unlike, 
and  both  truly  British. 

Jlf  we  compare  Milton  and  Bacon, 
the  influence  of  those  circumstances 
which  took  place  between  their  re- 
spective eras,  and  which  undoubt- 
edly gave  a  higher  cast  to  the  British 
national  character  at  the  era  of  the 
former,  will  be  much  more  con- 
spicuous and  instructive.  Milton  is 
not,  perhaps,  so  profound  or  com- 
prehensive as  Bacon,  but  he  is  more 
,  blold  and  daring,  and  he  much  more 
constKtently  adheres,  in  his- endea- 
vours to  attain  truth,  to  the  rules  he 
lays  down  for  that  purpose,  than 
Bacon  does.  There  is  yet  another 
striking  difference  between  the  in- 
tellectual characters  of  these  two 
great  men  }  the  object  of  Milton  in 
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most  of  bis  prose  writings^  seems  to 
be  to  raise  the  intellectual  character 
of  his  species,  not  so  much  that 
thas  truth  may  be  elicited,  as  that 
thus  intellectual  liberty  might  be 
acquired  and  preserved.  Whereas 
Bacon  lays  down  rules  for  philoso- 
phizing, principally  with  a  view  to 
their  application  to  the  discovery  of 
the  operations  and  laws  of  ioani- 
roate  matter,  and  ciren  when  he  ex- 
tends their  application  to  the  intel- 
lectual Acuities,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  in  view  the  same  grand  object 
which  Milton  proposed  to  himself, 
indeed^  if  we  consider  that  Bacon 
lived  at  a  time  when  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  was  undisputed, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
scarcely  recognized  as  having  a  po- 
litical existence,  or  allowed  to  exer- 
cise any  political  rights  ;  and  that 
Milton  had  not  only  witnessed  an 
arduous  and  successful  struggle  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  the  people, 
but  had  himself  been  a  sharer  in  it^ 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  the 
intellectual  powers  of  each,  though, 
undoubtedly,  of  the  very  highest 
jcltLss,  being  nunured  by  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  assumed  a  very 
different  character. 

1  he  national  character  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  its  literary  character, 
was  much  changed  by  the  Restora- 
tion ',  before  that  event  took  place 
nothing  foreign  had  mixed  up  with 
either*,  the  national  character  and 
the  literature  of  England  possessed 
a  genuine  and  most  palpable  raci- 
ness ;  they  both  smacked  of  the 
soil  on  which  they  grew.  But  the 
Restoration  most  deeply  adulterated 
the  national  character  and  litera- 
ture: it  introduced  the  grace,  the 
levity,  the ,  ease,  the  poHsh,  and 
with  these  agreeable  qualities,  many 
of  the  foibles  and  vices  of  the  French 
national    character;    and    on    the 


literature  of  England  its  eflbcts 
were  nearly  similar.  If  we  attend 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  writers 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  we  shall 
find  them,  with  a  few  exceptioDS^ 
superficial,  but  concealing  their  su- 
perficialness  by  a  polish  which 
dazzled  the  mental  eye;  we  shall 
find  them  gay^  witty,  and  elegant; 
DO  offences  against  a  pure  and  cor- 
rect taste,  but  seldom  any  attempts 
to  warm  the  heart,  or  deeply  in- 
terest the  affections  of  their  readcfs. 
The  prevalent,  fashionable,  and 
cherished  doctrine  of  the  day  was, 
that  the  end  and  object  of  life  was 
enjoyment;  that,  in  comparison  with 
this  enjoymept,  intellectual  dignitjr 
and  freedom,  as  well  as  religious 
and  political  liberty,  were  of  trivial 
importance.  This  doctrine  gave  the 
tone  to  the  literature  of  the  age ;  in 
vain  in  it  shall  we  seek  for  those 
traits  of  British  feeling  and  inde- 
pendence, for  those  displays  of  pro- 
found thought,  for  those  pictures  of 
strong  emotion,  or  for  those  sprci- 
mens  of  impressive  and  dignified 
style,  which  are  scattered  so  oo- 
piously  in  the  writings  of  the  period 
immediately  preceding.  We  noajr 
find  indeed  a  more  lively  imagiDa- 
tion,  a  more  active  fancy,  a  laorc 
elegant  and  chastened  taste,  and  a 
more  polished  and  grammatical  style; 
but  in  none  of  these  can  we  pecccive 
what  is  truly  and  peculiarly  British. 

Even,  however,  iu  the  midst  of 
the  influence  of  this  unnatural  spirit, 
thus  acting  on  the  literature  of 
Britain,  there  may  be  found  that 
vigour,  originality,  and  profound- 
ness of  intellect  which  our  older 
writers  display ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
rem^irk  and  reflection,  that  in  numy 
of  the  writings  of  Dryden — than 
whom  there  was  scarcely  an  author 
more  disposed,  from  a  concatenation 
of  various  circumstances^  to  yidd 
himself 
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himself  op  without  struggle^  and 
utterly  to  the  torrent  of  foreign 
innovation — even  in  his  writings 
there  are  mines  of  genuine  British 
ore^H>f  sterling  sense — of  acute  and 
oonnprehensive  observation  of  cha* 
nicter — of  dignified  and  nervous 
eloquence  in  behalf  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  man— and^  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  of  that  moral 
sublime,  which  was  most  at  variance, 
not  only  with  Dryden's  own  cha- 
racter, but  also  with  the  &«hionab]e 
and  applauded  character  of  the  age. 
It  was  long  before  the  literature 
of  England  completely  shook  off 
the  trammels  imposed  upon  it  at 
the  Restoration  $  its  grossness  and 
licentiousness,  indeed,  as  well  as 
a  large  portion  of  its  frivolity, 
was  soon  worked  off  by  the  na- 
tural soundness  of  the  intellectual 
constitution  of  onr  countrymen :  but 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  influence 
of  the  example  of  French  literature 
may  be  distinctly  traced,  even  in 
the  writers  of  what  is  called  the 
Augustan  age  of  England;  we  mean 
the  era  of  Pope,  Addison,  Swift,  and 
Arbuthnot.  The  merits  of  these 
writers  we  are  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  deny  or  call  in  question, 
but  the  qualities  in  which  we  think 
those  merits  are  displayed,  are  not 
of  genuine  British  growth  and  rear- 
ing. In  all  of  those  whom  we  have 
enumerated^  and  pisrticularly  in  Ad- 
dison and  Arbuthnot,  there  is  much 
elegance  and  correctness  of  taste,  in- 
comparable humour,  a  quick  insight 
into  the  peculiarities  of  the  human 
character,  a  practical  tendency  to 
correct  the  foibles  and  purify  the 
morals  of  their  readers,  and  an  easy 
and  flowing  style :  but  in  none  of 
these  qualities,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  humour,  do  we  discover 
anything  resembling  our  national 
character^  or  those  writers  whcae 


works  most  ctosdy  resemble  that 
character.  The  thoughts  of  Addi- 
son on  most  subjects  are  obvious, 
scarcely  penetrating  the  surface  of 
things.  He  possessed  a  clear  in- 
sight into  the  manners  and  pecu- 
liarities of  temper  of  mankind,  but  , 
he  does  not  display  a  knowledge,  at 
all  intimate  or  profound,  of  the 
more  secret  or  complicated  springs 
of  action,  or  of  those  strong  passions 
which  work  to  great  ends  on  the 
character  and  fate  either  of  the  in- 
dividual in  whom  they  exist,  or  of 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  ihem. 
In  short,  Addison,  and  the  writers 
of  his  age,  are  proofs  that  English 
liteiature  bad  advanced  from  the 
period  of  Elizabeth  in  elegance, 
ease,  humour,  and  taste,  but  by  no 
means  instances  that  it  had  made 
any  progress  in  the  more  rare  and 
characteristic  qualities  of  vigour, 
depth,  comprehension,  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and 
passions,  and  boldness  and  origina- 
lity of  views. 

From  the  age  of  Addison  to  the 
cdmmencement  of  the  age  of 
Qeorge  111.  (the  limit  we  have  as- 
signed to  this  Chapter)  the  charac- 
ter of  English  literature  (with  few 
exceptions)  does  not  vary  in  any 
material  degree.  In  fact,  the  influ- 
ence of  Addison  in  prose,  and  of 
Pope  in  poetry,  had  been  so  great 
and  impressive,  that  imitations  of 
them  may  be  traced,  more  or  less, 
in  nearly  all  our  principal  writers 
that  intervene'i>etween  their  era  and 
the  age  of  George  III. 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  Addison  does  not  display 
any  of  the  grander  and  more  cha- 
racteristic features  of  the  national 
literature  of  this  country :  and  if  we 
contrast  Pope  with  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  we  shall  be  convinced  that 
that  poet^  and  the  school  of  poetrv 
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which  be  formed>  are  slill  less  like 
the  genuine  poetry  of  EngJancL 
There  is  in  all  the  poetry  of  Pope  a 
great  deal  of  good  sense,  an  ac- 
qaaintance,  by  no  means  superficial 
with  the  manners  of  mankind,  and 
those  slighter  and  surface  passions 
(if  one  may  use  the  word)  of  the 
human  heart,  which  break  out  in 
manners  and  temper  and  petty  ac- 
tions^ but  never  give  birib  to  any 
grand  and  overwhelming  events,  or 
lay  bare  the  anatomy  of  the  h<*art ; 
there  is  also,  a  considerable  share  of 
wit  and  understanding,  great  terse- 
ness and  polish  of  language.  But 
these  are  not  the  distinguishing 
qualities  of  the  poetry  ot  Shake- 
speare or  Milton  ;  these  are  quali- 
ties which  foreign  poets  possess 
nearly  in  an  equal  degree  with  Pope; 
consequently  they  are  not  qualities^ 
that  mark  him  out  and  set  him  apart 
as  an  English  poet,  possessing  the 
grandest  and  mi>st  peculiar  features 
of  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged. 

Pope  also  introduced  another 
change  into  our  national  poetry, 
which  slill  farther  removed  it  from 
its  genuine  national  character,  and 
rendered  a  return  to  that  character 
extremely  difficult;  we  allude  to 
his  having  been  the  first  poet, 
or,  at  least,  the  first  poet  of  great 
influence,  who  regularly  made 
nse  of  what  may  be  termed  po- 
etical terms  and  phrases,  in  lieu 
of  those  terms  and  phrases  which, 
whether  poetical  or  not,  gave  the 
poetical  idia  or  feeling  in  all  its 
warmth  and  vigonr.  From  the  time 
of  Pope  till  very  lately  poetry  has 
generally  been  considered  to  consist 
in,  or,  at  least  to  be  incapable  of 
existing,  without  a  peculiar  lan- 
guage; and  even  if  that  language 
elotbed  ideas  remote  from  genuine 
poetry,  he  who  employed  it  was 
deemed  a  poet.     Hence  poetry  was 


indeed  reduced  to  «a  art^  in  order 
to  acquire  a  mastery  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  study  a  particular 
phraseology,  abundantly  scattered 
in  all  the  writers  of  what,  by  cour- 
tesy, was  denomiaited  poetry.  If 
our  observations  regarding  the  es- 
sential difference  between  tlie  Bri« 
tish  national  character,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  other  nations,  be  oorreU 
and  just;  and  if  we  were  also  just  in 
what  we  have  laid  down  regarding 
the  resemblance  of  our  sterling  Bri- 
tish poets  to  that  character,  we  need 
not  prove,  that  the  substitution  of  a 
peculiar  language, however  brilliant, 
metaphysical,  or  remote  from  the 
language  of  prose  and  connnon  life, 
in  the  stead  of  the  essence  of  poetry, 
as  it  shone  forth  in  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  roust  have  moat  materially 
contributed  to  si  rip  British  poetry  of 
its  peculiar  character,  and  to  have 
stamped  it  with  a  resemblance  to 
the  poetry  of  other  nations  much 
less  richly  gifted. 

Prom  this  brief  ai»d  rapid  sketch 
of  our  Literature  (so  far  as  it  ap- 
pealed in  those  writers,  who,  treat- 
ing of  human  manners,  habits,  and 
passions,  wrote  for  the  great  mass  of 
mankind)  it  will  beseen,  that  though 
it  improved  wiih  respect  to  taste, 
correct  judgment,  and  elegance,  it 
fell  off  with  respect  to  vigour,  com- 
prehension, and  boldness  of  views, 
as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  living 
delineation  of  human  passions. 

We  have  purposely  left  £at  sepa- 
rate consideration  that  portion  of 
our  literature  which  was  occupied 
with  subjects  suited  only  to  particu- 
lar claases  of  readers.  We  allude  to 
the  state  of  political  science,  of  po- 
litical economy,  and  of  science 
strictly  >8o  called.  Our  obaarvatioos 
on  these,  however,  rauat  be  very 
brief  and  general.  Political  science, 
w  that  soiMce  which  treats  of  the 
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origin,  Datare^  duties^  and  rights  of 
government,  could  hardly  he  ex- 
pected to  assume  a  regular  and  no- 
ticed existence  till  the  wars  between 
Charlea  and  his  Parliament  called  it 
into  life.  Even  here>  however^  we 
meet  with  much  less  regarding  the 
prindples  of  government  than  might 
be  expected :  the  political  writers  of 
that  period  are  almost  exclusively 
occupied  with  discussing  the  points 
in  dispute  between  the  sovereign 
and  his  parliament;  and  though  those 
who  advocated  the  cause  of  the  latter, 
almost  necessarily  referred  to  liberal 
principles  of  government  in  support 
of  their  positions,  they  by  no  means 
seem  to  have  known  or  recognized 
those  principles  in  all  their  bearings 
or  purity.  The  £ict  is,  indeed,  that 
many  of  the  most  zealous  opposers 
of  Charles  were  not  in  the  least  in- 
clined to  extend  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  those  political  rights  and 
privil^es  which  they  claimed  for 
themsdves^  and  in  defence  of  which 
they  put  to  risk  not  only  their  own 
lives  and  fortunes,  but  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation  at  large. 
It  was  not  till  the  period  of  the 
Bevolution  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  were  represented  by 
writers  on  government,  and  especi- 
ally by  Locke,  as  being  parties  in 
the  reciprocal  rights  of  sovereigns 
and  subjects.  This  author  swept 
away  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  of  non-resist- 
ance and  passive  obedience,  and 
substituted  the  doctrine  of  a  con- 
tract between  the  sovereign  and  the 
people— a  doctrine  which  seems  to 
have  maintained  its  ground  till  the 
period  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Political  economy  was  still  les»  a 
•dencei  during  the  period  of  which 
we  are  treating,  than  politics ;  the 
firtivilAr  drcumstanoes    of    the 


times^  indeed,  especially  the  esta-  ) 
blishment  of  the  cank  of  England, 
—the  state  of  the  coin — the  esta- 
blishment of  the  funding  system-— 
and  the  South -Sea  scheme — gave 
rise  to  many  ingenious  and  some 
profound  treatises  on  different 
branches  of  political  economy.  But 
in  none  of  these  treatises  can  we 
trace  even  the  outline  of  general 
principles.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  period  of  which  we  are  treating, 
Hume  published  his  Essays:  in 
some  of  these  there  is  displayed  a 
surprising  d^ree  of  acuteness  and 
comprehension  on  particular  topics 
of  political  economy ;  while,  in 
others,  there  are  predictions  which 
have  been  so  completely  falsified  as 
to  prove,  that  his  mind  did  not  em- 
brace political  economy  as  a  science, 
nor  take  in  all  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

In  science,  strictly  so  called,  Eng- 
land shone  most  while  Newton 
lived}  before  his  time,  and  since  it, 
this  country  has  not  been  particularly 
distinguished  for  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  pure  science.  In  a  suc- 
ceeding Chapter  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  prove  that  the  mere  mathe- 
matical sciences  are  not  so  congenial 
to  the  developement  and  growth  of 
intellect,  or  to  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  the  British  nation,  as  those 
sciences  which  depend  more  on  ex- 
periments, and  on  deductions  from 
those  experiments;  at  present  we 
shall  merely  remark,  that  while  all 
would  agree  that  Shakspeare,  Bacon, 
and  Milton,  in  the  character  of  their 
intellect,  as  displayed  in  their  wri- 
tings, were  purely  British,  no  one, 
however  justly  proud  of  Newton, 
could  point  him  out  as  characteristi- 
cally British  in  his  genius. 

With  regard  to  the  changes  in 
the  intellectual  habits  and  pursuits 
of  the  people  daring  the  period  of 
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which  we  have  been  treating^  it  is 
difficult  to  find  evidence  by  which 
it  could  be  ascertained.  There  are, 
however,  some  circumstances  which 
seem  to  prove,  that  a  habit  for  read- 
ing was  created  during  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  that  it  grew,  but  very 
slowly  and  by  no  meads  extensively, 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  great  change  in  this  re- 
spect has  undoubtedly  taken  place 
since  the  accession  of  his  present 
Majesty :  prior  to  that  period,  the 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  imbeci- 


lity, as  well  as  the  iodiiSereiice,  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  pub- 
lic afi^irs,  was  most  strikih|^.  Very 
few  of  them  comparatively  cooM 
read  ;  and  it  is  probable  their  read- 
ing was  confined  to  Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs,  Bunyan*s  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, Robinson  Crusoe,  and  works 
of  a  similar  description.  Even  those 
in  the  middling  ranks  of  life  possess- 
ed few  intdiectual  habits  or  pur- 
suits, and  these  underwent  no  noa- 
terial  change,  certainly,  till  within 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 
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CHAPT£R    II. 


Stale  and  Character  of  Liieraiure  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  Aceestion  ^ 
George  III,  to  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution, 


AS  the  obJAct  of  this  part  of  our 
work  is  merely  to  give  a 
slight  and  general  sketch,  neither 
the  nature  of  that  object,  nor  oor 
liaiits,  will  peraiit  os  to  dwell  at 
any  length  on  the  topics  which 
that  object  embraces:  we  must  bare- 
ly touch  upon  the  most  prominent 
parts  connected  with  literature  and 
sciences  or  rather,  by  drawing  their 
character  in  a  few  words,  depend 
upon  our  readers  seeking  out  evi- 
dence of  the  justice  of  that  charao> 
ter  in  other  works.  . 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascer- 
t^n  the  real  state  of  any  nation,  at 
any  particular  period,  even  though 
not  very  remote  i  we  mean  its  state 
with  respect  to  the  portion  of  intel- 
ligence and  information  to  which  it 
bad  attained  at  that  period,  the 
conaforts  which  it  enjoyed,  and  the 
various  advantages  which  it  pos- 
sessed. We  who  live  in  the  present 
times  (with  the  exception  of  those 
who  are  near  the  usu^  limits  of  hu- 
man life — threescore  vears  and  ten) 
can  form  only  a  yoxy  imperfect  idea 
of  what  was  the  state  of  this  king- 
dom and  its  inhabitants  at  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  Sovereign. 
We  know,  generally,  that  with  re- 
spect to  improvements  of  all  kinds, , 
England  was  then  in  a  very  rude 
state ;  there  were  comparadvdy  few 
tampike  roadsj  the  modes  of  travel- 
Ung  were  very  uncomfortable,  and 
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the  rate  of  travelling  extremelf 
slow  and  precarious;  consequenthr 
the  communication  among  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom  was  not 
nearly  so  frequent,  easy,  and  gene- 
ral, as  it  is  at  present. 

Another  circumstance  which  dis* 
tinguished  those  times  finom  the 
present,  was,  the  paucity  of  news- 
papers, and  other  publications  in- 
tended for  general  perusal  and  in- 
formation. We  particularize  the^ 
two  points  of  difference,  because 
they  are  not  remotely  or  slightly 
connected  with  the  immediate  and 
proper  topic  of  this  Chapter.  It  is 
often  asserted,  that  literature  and 
science  were  at  a  higher  pitch  at 
some  past  period  than  they  are  at 
the  present  time :  but  thouj^h  tba 
talents  and  information  of  literary 
and  scientific  men  may  have  been 
superior  at  that  period,  it  may  well 
be  doubted,  whether  literary  aud 
scientific  knowledge  was  at  any  ipx^ 
vk>as  time  so  widely  or  speedily 
diffused  as  it  is  at  present,  and  id- 
deed  has  been  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  re^  of  George  III. 

The  early  part  of  the  present 
reign  was  illuminated  by  several 
men  of  superior  talents  and  informa- 
tion! but  few  of  them,  in  any  line 
of  literature,  were  distinguished  for 
that  particular  description  of  intel- 
lect, to  which  we  have  giventhe 
name  of  Bdtlsh,    and  of  which 
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Shtketpeare^  Bacon,  and  Milton, 
are  such  shining  specimens :  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  few  of  the  li- 
terary men,  who  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  beor^ 
III.  were  equal  in  genius  to  Shake- 
speare, Bacon,  and  Milton  ;  for  thai 
would  be  lajing  down  a  posttiooi 
which  none  wouht  be  disposed  to 
dispute,  or  call  in  question  ;  but  we 
mean  that  the  character  of  intellect 
was  not    then    decidedly    British. 
Indeed,  a  variety  of  ch-cutnsEtanees 
are  always  in  operation,  which  tend 
to  assimilate  the  literary  character 
of  any  particular  nation,  to  the  ge- 
nerri  litetary  chaf^cter  of  the  age, 
though  there  always  must^  remain 
sbm^  stt-ong  and  peculiar  tnarks  by 
^hich  it  may  be  distinguished. 

In  several  rf  tfre  'gr^t  literary 
Sftefi  of  the  period  to  which  we  al- 
))dft,  there  were,  however,  hidivi* 
dual  drcumstanees  which  removed 
their  infellectual  character,  and  the 
eh^acter  of  their  tone  of  thought 
and  sty le,  ferther  from  thetiaftionalli- 
tei^ry  character,  than  the  general  cir- 
eumsrances  towhich'We  have  alluded 
tould,  of  themselves,  liave  done. 

The  O-utlh  of  this  remark  will 
appear,  if  we  consider  some  of 
toe  ttiost  em?nent  of  those  men 
--Johnson,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Ro- 
tMrtson,  and  Burke.  The  inrtel- 
lectual  character;  as  well  as  the 
tone  of  thought  in  Johnson,  in- 
^eed^  is  undoubtedly  British,  ex- 
tent to  f^r  as  regards  his  taste  and 
Juagoient  in  Poetry.  To  such  fo- 
reiguers  ^s  Were  ^norant  of  6tir 

Scat  and  unparalleled  poets, — of 
lakespeare  add'  of  'Milton,-^but 
^b  wfell  knew  the  cold  tempera 
mtM  of  the  British  nation,  its  re 


intercourses  of  life, — it  woold  naoef 
probably  appear,  that  Johnson  (ex* 
cept  so  far  as  regarded  his  st7le> 
was  a  feir  and  striking  specimen  of 
britisfc  intellect.  Of  those  featore* 
in  our  national  character,  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded,  he  undoabt- 
edly  is;  but  he  certainly  is  imt 
British  io  bis  taste  and  judgment ; 
and  his  style  is  far  removed  fironi 
the  native  vigoor,  compactness,  and 

g-ecision  of  that  style,  of  M*hich  the 
nglish  hinguage  is  capable.  ^  It 
Vould  be  doing  great  injusfdoa, 
however,  to  Johnson,  not  to  admit, 
that  so  far  as  he  was  British  in  bia 
intellect  and  tone  of  thought,  be 
was  so  in  a  very  high  degree.  In 
fact,  his  reflections  on  human  tife, 
on  the  circumstances  which  Ibno 
and  indidate  human  character, — his 
penetration  into  the  recesses  of  the 
human  he^rt, — ^his  talent  in  strip- 

Sing  actions  bare  of  their  assumed 
isguise, — his  exposure  6f  vice,  and 
his  powerful  recommendations  of 
virtue, — ^most  distinctly  and  nnc- 
qnivocally  distinguish  him  from  the 
morality  of  every  other  nation,  par- 
ticularly the  French.  Of  this  we 
shall  be  sensible,  if  we  compare  his 
writings  with  tho<.e  of  the  CDOit 
distinguished  French  moralists;  in 
thetn  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  sncb 
deep  penetration  into  the  human 
character,  and  the  motives  of  man  ^ 
they  are,  indeed,  expert  in  dis^ctt- 
!ng  the  lighter  parts  of  the  human 
character, — the  superficies,  as  it 
were,  of  the  human  heart, — but 
tliey  do  not  piiercc  into  those  parts 
of  it  which  are  essential  to  th«  for- 
tnation  and  circulation  of  that  blood 
on  which  the  hioral  health  and 
vigour  of   man  depend.      So  far 


tfceiit)^  •disposition,  its  habits  of  Johnson  is  a  favourable  specimen  of 
rtSisonuig  on  almost  every  topic,  that' species  t)f  intellectual  character 
and  the  Ktcle  animation  or  fancy  which  we  have  called  British ;  the 
%hicji  ^e  displayed  in  ihecottodfon  "pfogreSi  and  state  of  <vhich,  it  va- 
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rioot  |)eru>df  of  4Ur  kistiiiy ,  k  if  jnpce 
{Mrticuhirlf  our  object  to  tiaoe  and 
point  out.  But  in  so  f»r  n  regardi 
taste  and  jodgruent  in  poetry  or  sty  loi 
Johnson  has  no  clanm  to  rank  high 
is  the  scale  of  Bntisb  literatme. 

Hume  h  iiill  less  entitled  to  this 
distinction,  iiowever  great  his  merits 
tindoubtedly  aree  of  this  we  shall  bo 
convinced,  if  we  eKamine  i«lo  (he 
aeture  aiid  fonndation  of  those  mo* 
rittt.    They  consist,  in  the  first  plaoe^ 
in  an  uncomnkHi  facility  of  exhibit* 
ing  such  characters  of  the  odebrated 
men  who  fall  under  his  notice^  as 
immedtately  strike  the  reader,  not 
inerely  as  being  consistent  in  all 
their  parts,  but  as  endowed  with 
animation  and  expression  in  every 
feature,  even  in  those  cases  in  which 
he  is  disposed  to  question  tiieir  jus- 
tice.   The  sairie  powers  of  mind, 
wliidi  enabled  him  to  draw  such 
characters,  are  displayed  In  many  of 
what  may  be  called  the  descriptive 
parts  of  his   history  :    he  places 
•as  in  the  midst  of  the  action  or  scene 
^hich  be  is  describing ;  we  fbiget 
that  we  are  far  removed  from  it,  in 
respect  both  to  time^nd  place  j  the 
objects  aroond  ns  may  strike  our 
eyes,  but  they  no  longer  convey  any 
impression  lo  the  mind,  so  com* 
plef ely  is  it  occupied  with  the  magic 
scene  which  the  historian  has  cr^ 
ated^    Nor  is  it  merely  tiie  circnm^ 
•tances  of  the  action  which  interest 
us;  Hume  has  higher  powers )  hc;^. 
in  many  cases,  creates  such  an  in* 
terest  for  the  persons  of  his  Instory^ 
that  even  in  despite  of  prejudiced  or 
found  objections  to  their  character, 
we  seem,  not  only  to  live  and  act, 
bot  also  to  sympathize  with  them. 

Homers  intellectual  powers  aredia- 
played  in  his  Essays,  though  of  a 
di&rent  kind  from  those  wliieh  Us 
*Histoi7  unfolds.  Hie  sobjects  Of 
nearly  nil  of  them  ore  intikate«i>' 


lar  rameirod  from  Xhfi  rcufUvf  fpr 
train  of  thought  oommoQly  pors^H 
or,  on  the  oiiber  hand,  such  as  Prfh 
judice  hn  long  seized  up»a  af  her 
owo:  yet  liow  uQcommpnly  sioa^lfi 
iind  penpicoQiM  ere  his  statemfUHf 
of  the  subject  on  whicb  he  meane 
to  treat ;  how  wiViogly  and  impfurr 
cflptihly  does  the  mind  of  the  reader 
ftiUow,  and  even.  acquiq$ee  in  b\$ 
train  of masoniji^ ;  nor  is  it  till  Aor 
dedion  lends  iier  assist^noe,  tha^ 
the  error  and  mischief  of  mai^  of 
his  opiniona  jare  delected.     lnh\^ 
most  sophiatical  and  aoeptkad  eW09^ 
ht  does  not  entangle  the  mmi ;  he 
idoes  not  aim  at  hia  object  by  «br 
ecuring  and  perpkodng   his  doo- 
irineai  all  ia  dear,  straight  lorward* 
«ad  simple.    But  it  is.m  those  Esi- 
Jays  which  rdiite  to  polilioal  eoonor 
my  (to  which  we  verybao0y9dr 
▼erted  at  the  dose  of  the  bst.Ciiapi- 
ier)  that.HoDoe,  in  oof  opinion, 
ongh^to  .be  indebted  for  ilia  nighoit 
iniellectoal    praise  5     the   peculiar 
powers  of  htftmind---^wers  wbicb> 
perhaps,  roi^  jostly  be  d^ned  tp 
.consist  not  so  much  in  very  deep 
penetration,  or  Yc;ry  extensive  ooia- 
prefaonsion,    as  in  clearing   nwaf 
every  obstruction  and  impcdioiont 
4M  far  as  he  did  penetrate^  and  see- 
ing every  thing  dear  and  in  its  due 
proportion,  within  the  range  of  his 
intellectual  visioo,-«HMrere  well  cal- 
culated  to  diicassion   in  political 
economy. 

Sncb>  in  oar  opinioo^  are  the  di«- 
tingotshing  features  of  Home  s  in- 
.'tellectnal  character  5  hutifourpio* 
tore  and  estimate  of  him  be  comet 
and  just,  they  do  not  stnoogly  ro« 
aembfe  those  fiaatures  which  we  hate 
described  as  the  peeuliar  features  of 
the  intellectual  character  of  the 
Britiah  nation »  and  the  tone  of  his 
mind  wascceilainly  not  Britisb.  It 
may  evisii  be  doubted,  whether  hia 
B  2  jodgment 
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jtfdgmenf  on  Rterary  sobjecU  wai 
terj  soood ;  at  \tzst,  his  estrmation 
of  the  talents  of  Bacon  nnd  Sbakfr* 
•peare  would  seem  to  warrant  sach. 
a  doubt.  His  8tyle>  though  uncom- 
inonly  pleasing,  from  its  £ow  and 
elegance,  is  decidedly  not  genuine 
English,  neither  in  its  phrases,  nor 
its  structure ;  and  yet  it  possesses 
qualities  that  the  French  stjle,  fix>aa 
which  it  is  borrowed,  is  destitute  of : 
perhaps  it  may  be  characterized  as 
the  style  of  a  writer,  who  unconsci* 
oosly  expressed  French  modes  of 
thought  tn  the  English  language. 

Gibbon  is  a  name  that  w^  al** 
ways  rank  high  in  the  annals  of 
English  literature ;  yet  it  would  be 
diiicah  to  point  out  one  feature  in 
bis  hitellectual  character,  which,  if 
he  had  not  written  in  the  English 
language,  would  have  discrindinated 
kim  ds  an*  English  author.  If  Shake- 
-speare.  Bacon,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Fope,  Aiidison,  Johnson,  or  even 
Hume,  were  to  pass  through  a  dou- 
ble translation,  each  doing  injustice 
to  their  thoughts, — still  any  one 
conversant  with  British  literature, 
^  we  may  assert,  even  with  the  in- 
tellectual character  of  the  British 
nation,  would  pronounce  that  they 
were  British  authors.  In  all  of 
them  there  is  a  sterlingoess  of 
thought  (if  the  expression  may  be 
permitted)  winch  marks  the  country 
to  which  they  belong: — ^but  web^ 
Heve  it  would  puzzle  the  most  acute 
and  experienced  judge  of  the  litera- 
ture of  all  European  nations,  to  ^x 
upon  the  partiailar  nation  to  which 
Gibbon  belonged,  if  i»  read  his  His- 
tory  in  a  language  he  was  informed 
fas  not  that  in  which  it  was  written. 

We  are  by  no  means  unwilling  to 
give  Gibbon  his  due  praise  as  an 
historian.  When  we  reflect  on  the 
fOTiiW  of  history  whichc  forms  the 
•object  of  bis  volumes^.«4hatit  is  bare 


of  events  of  great  .noment,— 4hat  |g 
is  in  a  gneat  measure  filled  with  tbe 
petty  squabbles  of  obscure  nations, 
-^that  there  are  very  few  men  of 
high  fame  actors  in  it  i  and  that, 
besides  all  these  disadvantages,  tb^ 
historian  was  obliged  to  become  his 
own  pioneer,  and  clear  away,  sit 
every  step,  immense  piles  of  rub- 
bish,—>that  the  materials  were  to  be 
sought  for  in  an  infinite  number  of 
authors,  who,  besides  being  uncom- 
mooly  dull  and  uniotereatiog,  pr«>- 
bably,  after  much  labour  and  tiine. 
supplied  only  a  short  or  vague  notion, 
which  must  be  amplified,  or  illua* 
(rated  and  confirmed  by  the  pemaal 
of  other  works  equally  heavy  and 
tiresome,  we  shall  be  able  to  fora 
someestimate  of  the  merit  ofGibboD* 
in  producing  his  History  of  the  Dr- 
pline  and  Fidl  of  the  Roman  Edipue. 
In  some  respects,  Robertson  ap- 
proaches nearest  of  all  the  cele- 
brated authors  of  this  period,  to  the 
character  which  we  have  drawo^ 
as  that  of  a  truly  British  writer. 
There  is,  indeed,  occasionally  an  ap. 
proach  to  feebleness  in  his  thoughta^ 
and  todiffuseaessin  hb  style,  which 
takes  away  from  the  resemblance  i 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
qualities  in  him  which,  if  we  are 
not  much  mistaken,  will  io  vain  be 
sought  for  in  any  «aih<M'  not  Bri* 
tjab.  The  wide  range  of  refiectioo, 
into  which  his  mind  frequently  ex* 
,pands,  the  vigour  and  boldoeas 
which  he  stamps  on  his  delineaiioos 
of  chsfacter,  as  well  as  the  peneira- 
,tion  into  human  motives  which  he 
often  displays^  united  with  the  ori- 
ginal practical  priociples  both  of 
common  and  political  life»  that  are 
amply  scattered,  but  by  no  noeam 
obtrusively  or  awkwardly,  through 
his  writings,  must  have  proceeded 
^m  that  frame  and  constitation 
^mtUd  which  are  pocnliarly  the 
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growth   of    the   tnrcucnstances    in 
which  a  native  of  Britain  is  placed. 

Of  Borke  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
in  terms  that  will  convey  a  just  and 
clear  idea  of  his  talents  and  literary 
character.  Indeed  as  a  native  of 
Ireland,  he  was  most  broadly  and 
palpably  distinguished  from  all  the' 
authors  respecting  whom  we  have 
already  treated  :  for  Ireland,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  country,- 
gives  birth  to  men,  distinguished, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  for 
idiosyncrasy ;  a  ready  wit,  wonder-- 
fbl  and  striking  combinations  of 
ideas;  an  imagination  sometimes 
rich,  sometimes  powerful,  and  some- 
times both ;  an  eloquence  untaught, 
as  well  as  unshackled  by  art, — 
which  pours  forth  with  the  most 
exuberant  luxuriance,  all  the  ideas 
which  flow  from  this  imagination ; 
or  from  feelings,  wishes,  and  sym- 
pathies, scarcely,  if  at  all,  controlled 
by  sober  reflection,  cool  calculation 
of  consequences  or  propriety,  or 
even  by  the  dictates  of  judgment. 
Such  is  the  picture  of  Irish  genius, 
when  viewed  on  its  favourable  side ; 
bat  on  the  reverse,  there  appears  a 
Tiolatioti  of  taste,  often  very  gross 
and  oflTensive ;  and  an  extiavagance 
of  imagination  which  often  passes 
the  bomuis,  not  only  of  common 
aense,  but  of  iall  compk^hension  of 
its  object  or  meaning. 

In  the  writings  of  Burke  are  dis- 
played all  the  excellencies  of  his 
ooontry^s  genius ;  and  with  them 
are  united  a  profoundness  and  com- 
prehension of  view — ^a  knowledge  of 
haman  nature  minute,  accurate,  and 
extensive,  and  a  penetration  not 
only  into  honian  motives,  but  into 
the  conseqnences '  of  actions  and 
events  which  come  upon  the  reader 
most  unexpectedly,  in  the  midst  of 
passages  that  seeit^  to  indicate  ait 
imagination  too  vMd  mi  cnative. 


and  feeHogs  too  powerful  and*  ili- 
sorbihg,  to  admit  of  the  exercise,  or  * 
even  the  existence  of  the  more  sober 
faculties  of  the  mind. 

From  the  writings  of  Burke  may 
be  selected  passages  which,  if  taken 
by  themselves,  wouki  mark  him  out 
as  nio»t  decidedly  and  characteristi- 
cally a  British  author  5  in  these 
passages  are  embodied  the  most  ori- 
ginal and  instructive  maxims,  ap* 
piicable  either  to  the  purposes  and 
conduct  of  common  life,>-*lo  situa« 
tions  of  extreme  difficulty  and  deli- 
cacy, or  to  the  management,,  dutieiw 
and  interests  of  States.  When  Borke 
gave  loose  to  his  imagination  and 
feelingB,  he  was  not'  unfrequeat)y 
extravagant,  erroneous,  and  evea 
palpably  absurd  in  fa»  pplttical  no-* 
tions;  but  eveii  in  the  midst  0$ 
passages  of  this  descriptioD,  there  are 
gleams  of  propriety,  aod  .profoaod- 
ness  of  thoQght,  which  alnnost  atoae^ 
even  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
most  widely  diffi^r  from  him  on  po« 
Ktical  subjects,  for  the  rant  and.ex« 
(ravaganoe  of  those  parts  of  hii 
writings  in  which  his  feelings  and 
hnagination  overpowered  his  jadg-». 
ment. 

If  we  torn  from  these  gmt  writers 
infprose^  to  the  most  disfcingnisbed 
poets  that  intervened  between  the 
time  of  Pope  and  his  immediate  fblw 
k>wers  and  imitators,«nd  the  Frencb 
Revolution,  we  shdl  tie  able  to 
select  some  names  od  whom  Bri-^ 
tain  may  flx  as  her  legitihiate  sooa 
Of  these  we  woold  ^loct  Yooog> 
Thomson,  Akenside,  Gray^  Collins^ 
and  Goldsmith,  as  all  contatoiDg 
within  them  a  greater  or  lea  porlioD 
of  the  stamina  of  British  Intellecl. 

We  are  well  aware  that  spmi(  ef 
these  poets»  stHctly  s^akingr,  dp  nee 
belong  to  the  period  of  whiqh  we 
are  eow  treating:  bat  as  thejcaie 
•11  of  a  M^bo^\,rmj  dMSerent  fiorn 
.     that 
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Chit  tf  POf«i  w*  h«ve  pvcterad 
iMliciat^  tb«iB  ]n  thi$  Chapter,  they 
betflg  mor^  c!b«iracterifttio  of  tbo 
peri^  of  which  we  now  treat,  tiua 
of  that  in  whkb  Pope  lived. 

Tbe  character  of  Youog*8  geniua 
Rod  tolenti  is  Mogalarj  aod  it  ia 
eattrtaiely  -difficttlt  to  form  a  just 
ftnd  impartial  estimate  <^  them.  To 
those  persoikf  who  are  not  pcne-. 
trated  by  any  very  deep  sense  of  re- 
ligion, or  wlftOfte  religion  is  rather  a 
Blatter  of  oooi  reflection  than  p( 
powerful  fedliogs,  Yoiuag  must  ap- 
pear a  forbidding,  as  well  as  an  en- 
Ifinragant  writer  i  whereas  by  those 
whose  risHgious  pridcipks  and  feel- 
logs  strike  the  same  chord  as  runs 
tmevgb  his  wriUog^  be  will  be 
decfoad  a  poet  of  ndost  wonderful 
{K>wttraf  and  even  the  most  sxtra- 
vMgant  passages  in  his  writing*,  and 
the  most  gross  and  palpable  viola- 
tiflos  of  gewd  sense  and  correct  tastOj 
will  be  set  down  as  beauties.  The 
judgment  which  we  form  respeoUng 
aH  poetiy  depends,  in  a  very  great 
degree^  on  the  aslociations  of  our 
iakids:  tolum,  in  Wboae  mind  there 
aa  DO  pldoiog  and  interpsting  as- 
sociations,  with  descriptions  of  rural 
aoettesy,  nwal  lift^  or  domestic  life, 
^ocms^on  these  tu^iects  mi^t  be 
doU  aod  aniilterestkig,  if  tiot  Pe« 
fmbire.  Thia  rettiark  is  pequliarly 
a^iplicabie  to  the  poetry  of  Young  i 
Mid  therelcire  it  is  wther  an  object 
of  great  intereat  and  high  praise,  or 
<]f strong  dislike  and  coacemptj-rst 
la  a  apteiea  of  poetry  wliich  cannot 
bs  rted  l^  asiy  pMson,  whatever  h^ 
■stoaktieps  may  be,  with  cool  an^ 
bwiid  indifiereooe* 

Bifflmit  «odttp|K)sit0,  howeverj 
la  the.jadgibeata  rtspeoliag  Young 
mm  poet  mAst  be,  it  wili,  we  appra« 
huDd,  be  admkt^  by  lalt  that  his 
psetigrbeasv  sMog  attd  naei|«ivoc«| 
Boasks  <cf  Wftg  ihe  pNtfaot  mf  ^ 


Bntish  mind«    This  obsemtioii  ap* 

plies  both  to  his  most  glaring  de- 
fects, aod  to  his  most  strikibg  beau- 
ties and  excellencies}    in  all  these 
may  be  traced  that  peculiar  structuro 
of  mind  which  is  generated  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  a  nstive  of 
this  country  is  placed.    Thought- 
fulness,  or  a  propensity  to  prefer 
oommuoioo  with  what  is  passiog 
in  ooe*s  own  mind,  to  the  ooca- 
patioQ  of  the   senses   by   external 
objects;   and   that   thougbtfulneaa 
sober,    serious,    melancholy,    and 
not  unfrequentiy  sad  and  gloomj  ; 
-^reflections  on  human  nature  and 
character,  and  on  the  future  life  of 
man,  partaking  of  the  same  cast,— 
a  fondness  for  the  scenery  of  oature. 
not  so  much  perhaps  on  account  of 
its  real  and  intrinsic  beauty  or  sub- 
limity, as  on  account  oi  the  associa- 
tions with  which  it  is  connected, 
and    the    images    and   reflectiooa 
which  it  calls  up ;— a  soul  wrapt  ap 
in  the  duties,  interests,  pleasures, 
and  even  the  apprehensions  of  do- 
mectic  life,  and  which  turns  awaj 
with  weariness  or  loathing  from  tko 
bustle,  gaiety,  thoughtlettness,  and 
heartlessaess,  with  which  the  world 
abounds,  to  reposp  in  the  quiet  of 
that  life  i  these  are  the  peculiaritiea 
of  character  that   distioguish   our 
most  genuine  British  poets;    and 
some  of  these  m^y  most  dlsdoctjjr 
be  traced  ia  the  writings  of  Youog. 
A  fondness  for  the  beauties  of 
naturey^-a  soul  that  enters  into  tha 
peicef^tioa  aod  ec^yment  of  thoae 
beaolies^— are  among   the  disUo«> 
goishii^  and  most  pleisaiag  featansa 
of  the  British  character;  aoeord- 
ing^  we  find  in  the  poetical  liient- 
ttire  of  Biitaiiv  rooH  exquisite  aod 
fiuthful  dcscriptipoa  .of  oatoral  so^ 
aery,  aad  a  most,  powerful  calUog 
^irtk'^  all  tlx)sa.«E|Bliii^  aodaai^ 
oiatiaaa  iM -tf^e,  QoaoaaN  «^ 

that 
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tbat  tceof^r/.  la  vam  •hall  wc 
look  In  most  q{  tho  contiqental 
poetry  for  such  powerful  descrip- 
tions of  03ture.  And  in  the  poets  of 
France  more  especially, — not  even 
with  the  exception  of  De  Lisle,— 
there  is,  in  all  their  attempts  to 
paint  natural  scenery,  or  the  occu- 
pation and  pleasures  of  a  country 
lifcj  a  tameness  or  an  affectation,— 
or  an  ignoarnce  nx>st  provoking  and 
disgusting  to  those  who  are  conver- 
sant with  the  writings  which  Britain 
faasproduced  on  the  same  topics. 

Tnonason  is  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  perfect  and  en- 
chanting of  our  descriptive  poets  : 
but  we  must  confess  that,  in  our 
opinion,  there  is  a  luxuriance  of 
tbougbti  and  a  prolixity  of  language 
in  his  Seasons,  not  exactly  in 
complete  unison  with  hb  subject^ 
At  the  same  time  he  must  be 
regarded  as  a  charming  poet,  and 
one  whose  Seasons  will  always  be 
pointed  out,  as  indicating  and  pro- 
ceeding from  truly  British  feelings, 
and  as  illustrative  of  the  British 
literary  character. 

The  poetry  of  Akenside  is  of  9 
CDUch  loftier  character,  and  assimi- 
lates to  the  more  rare  and  dignified 
features  of  the  British  intellect  > 
with  the  exception  of  some  parts  of 
Milton^  we  know  of  no  poetry  in 
oar  language  similar  to  the  Plea* 
cures  of  the  Imagination  of  Aken- 
side>  or  that  can  be  compared  to  it. 
They  are  chiefly  conversant  with  the 
moraLsublime ;  they  contain  most 
exqui9ite  and  faithful  paintings  of 
those  grand  pleasures  which  result 
from  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
powers ;  not  those  powers  which 
are  necessary  to,  or  conversant  wfith 
abstract  reasoning ;  bat  such  as  9re 
employed  in  objects  of  taste  and 
im^iaatiop.  Or,  perhaps^  t^  po- 
eU/  of  Akenflde  n^ay  j)«  described 


more  tptly  and  jtutljr,  u  qo^dini 
and  depicting,  with'  the  ut^iQst 
faitbfulpess  and  eifect,  those  grand 
emotions  of  the  heart,  which  net* , 
ther  spring  from  nor  are  connected 
with  passion,  but  are  th^  result  of 
a  frame  of  mind  of  deep  sensibility, 
— <no5t  pure  taste,— ^ardent  feeling;| 
and  an  attachment  to  what  is  beau* 
tiful  and  good  in  (he  creation^ 
aln^ost  rising  to  enthusiasm.  The 
blank  verse  of  .this  poet  is  fully 
worthy  of  his  subject ;  there  is  a 
richness  about  it,  which  is  90  mixed 
up  with  fulness  and  grandeur,  that 
ft  never  cloys  or  tires.  But  tho 
poetry  of  Akenside,  to  be  relished, 
must  be  read  by  minds  not  organized 
in  the  every-day  manner,  wboa^ 
feelings  and  habits  are  in  unison 
with  those  of  the  poet.  The  lover 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  of  the 
occupations  and  pleasures  of  a  coon* 
try  life,  win  relish  the  poetry  of 
Tnomson  5  but  unless  he  se^s  mora 
in  thes^  beauties  and  pleasures  than 
Thomson  points  put,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  poetry  of  Aken- 
side :  the  same  observation  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  those  who  arQ 
admirers  of  domestic  poetry,  or  tha^ 
poetry  which  describes  the  feelingii 
habits,  and  pleasures,  pf  domestic 
life :  unless  their  minds  and  imBff* 
z^atiQQ^  ^re  framed  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  can  penetrate  deeper  in|p 
these  feelings,  habits,  and  pleasures, 
than  the  poets  who  generally  de- 
scribe ihani,  penetrate,  they  will  no( 
understand  the  poetry  of  Akenside^ 
when  be  treats  on  the  same  topiot. 
Gray  and  Collins  are  poe^t,  in 
som^  respects  and  degree,  of  thf 
same  9ehool  ^  l?ut,  at  the  same  time^ 
they  difier  from  eaqf)  other  90  muQ}^« 
that  they  ou^t  to  h^  cf^nsi^ered 
fieparately.  From  tjie  IxftofGr^jf 
we  learn  that  he  bad  .^hofit  biai# 
gpod  .many  of  the  })abiu  wb^ 
distinguisn 
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distinguish  Britons  from  foreigners : 
lie  was  grave  and  thoughtful,  bui 
tiao,  at  tirae8>  fuU  of  dry  hunoour ; 
'be  was  attached  to  a  retired  life  *, 
not  very  fond  of  sodety,  but  oiore 
disposed  to  commune  with  his  own 
thoughts.  It  appears  to  us,  that  if 
we  reflect  on  these  features  in  the 
character  of  Gray,  and,  moreover, 
recollect  that  he  was  a  man  of  very 
great  learning,— and  that  his  taste 
tfnd  iritellectnal  habits  were  almost 
entirely  formed  bv  the  classical  wri- 
ters of  Greece  and  Rome,— we  shall 
discover  the  sources  of  his  poetry^ 
and  the  causes  which  stampt  upon 
it  its  peculiar  character.  With  the 
exception  of  his  Elegy  in  a  Countir 
Church  Yard, — one  or  two  small 
pieces  published  in  his  Life  by  Ma- 
ton, — and  his  pieces  of  hunteur, — 
the  sternness  (if  the  expression  may 
be  used)  of  his  classical  taste  seems 
to  have  borne  down  the  original  aod 
innate  bent  of  his  mind,  and  feel- 
ings of  his  heart  -,  but  in  his  Elegy 
be  shines  forth  a  truly  British  poet, 
with  that  pensiven^ss  and  melan- 
choly which,  to  those  who  do  not 
permit  them  to  gain  the  mastery 
over  them,  afford  most  exquisite  de- 
light, and  which  ^re  among  the 
bost  sacred  parts  of  the  British 
inoral  character. 

The  poetry  of  Collins  is  evidentlpr 
of  two  species :  in  his  Dirge  there  is 
the  same  tone  of  feeling  which  is 
displayed  in  Gray's  Elegy  ^  and  con- 
sidering the  circorostances  of  Col- 
lini's  life,  and  the  melancholy  close 
of  it,  we  are  surprised  at  not  finding 
tnore  poetry  of  this  description  in 
tils  writings.  His  Odes  take  a  much 
more  lofty  flifi^ht;  but^likeall  poetry 
jof  this  very  high  cast,  they  rather 
tKse  .astonishment  and  admiration, 
than  eidte  those  feelings  which,  by 
filing  (he  soul  coispletely,  leave  no 
40001  f<>r,  Astoniahineiit  or  adttira- 


tion,  or  even  the  recdiection  either 
of  the  poet  or  oursel?es.  ^  In  hit 
Odes  he  certainly  is  superior  toGraji 
his  painting  of  the  passions  is  exe- 
cuted with  much  more  ease,  aud 
brings  forth  the  ot^ts  on  the  can- 
vass much  more  like  life:  we  are 
also  disposed  to  think,  that  in  hb 
Dirge  he  excels  the  Elegy  of  Gray, 
in  warming  the  heart  more  cocn- 
pletely,  and  bringing  forth  its  emo- 
tions more  pure,  and  unmixed  with 
gross  and  vulgar  feelings. 

Both  these  poets  are  highly  illus- 
trative of  the  British  character,  and 
confirm,  we  apprehend,  the  frarh 
and  justice  of  the  remarks  that  we 
offered  in  the  first  Chapter  of  this 
retrospect.  The  classical  learain^ 
and  taste  of  Gray^  and  the  applica- 
tion necessary  to  acquire  them»  as 
Wen  as  the  habits,  which  dorii^ 
their  acquisition  must  have  been 
formed, — were  not  powerful  enoogh 
to  root  out  his  thoughtfuUiess,  and 
the  other  qualities  characteristic  of 
the  British  intellectual  and  moral 
character,  which  he  naturally  pos- 
sessed; the  same  remark  may  be 
made  with  regard  to  Collins.  Bat 
with  the  exception  of  the  Elegy  of 
the  former,  and  the  Dirge  of  the 
latter,  and  a  few  other  pieces  of 
each^  their  writings  cannot  tieocmie 
popular,  even  in  that  nation  of 
whose  essential  character  they  par* 
took  so  largely ;  fer  in  them,  tlus 
character  b  affected  by  causes  whicii, 
not  operating  on  their  readers  in 
general,  preclude  them  from  under- 
standing in  their  full  sense,  or  re> 
lishing  in  all  their  exquislteness, 
the  nusie  elaborate,  refined,  and  dat- 
sical  pieces  of  these  poets. 

ft  is  fiir  otherwise  with  Gold- 
smith; all  the  warmth  apd  magic 
of  home,— Hill  those  feelings  which 
attach  us  to  our  nearest  relatiooa^ 
to  our  dearest  frieiidi->-to  the  spot 
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«ott  wbicb  we  were  born,  or  where 
t)ttr  earliest  associations  were  formed, 
•^-or  to  our  native  land, — arc  de- 
picted in  the  rnqst  exquisite  and  al- 
luring manner  by  this  poet.  In  his 
poetry  there  is  nothmg  grand  or 
sublime:  his  thoughts  are  distin- 
guished by  unadorned  simplicity  ;— 
"his  descriptions  of  natural  scenery, 
and  his  delineations  of  the  feelings 
and  emotions  of  the  human  breast, 
are  so  unaffected^  and  come  forth  to 
our  view  in  so  easy  and  familiar  a 
-manner,  that  we  almost  forget  that 
we  arc  reading ;  the  scenery  rises 
-before  our  eyes ;  the  feelings  and 
emotions  fill  our  breasts.  Hence 
'<^ldsmitb  must  always  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  our  poets.  His 
Terse  too  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
^objects  of  his  poetry ;  and  his  lan- 
guage is  sufficiently  adorned,  with- 
out being  adorned  so  much  as  to 
draw  off  the  attention  from  the 
matter  to  it. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  draw 
the  character,  and  to  sketch  the 
«tate  of  British  Literature,  during 
-what  may  be  called  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century :  our  plan 
admits,  our  object  only  requires, 
ilMt  we  should  point  out  those  wri- 
ters who,  as  it  were,  from  their 
eminence,  stand  forth  the  most  pro- 
minent figures  in  this  period. 

From  the  remarks  which  we  have 
made,  as  well  as  from  the  reflections 
and  recollections  to  which,  we  trust, 
these  remarks  will  give  rise  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  it  will  appear, 
chat  both  the  prose  writers  and  the 
po<Bt8  of  this  period  differed  very 
materially  from  those  of  the  period 
immediately  preceding.  It  is  hardly 
necessary,  we  should  imagine,  to 
point  out  the  principal  marks  of  this 
diflerence ; — ^in  the  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  that  of  which  we 
Mva  joft.  txeated,  Briuin  bat  no 


historian  of  whom  she  can  boast ; 
and  her  other  writers  in  prose  are 
more  distinguished  for  the  taste, 
ease,  and  elegance  of  their  com- 
positions, than  for  their  vigour, 
comprehension,  and  depth.  With 
respect  to  poetry.  Pope,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  introduced  an 
artificial  species  of  it,  which  pre- 
vailed even  beyond  the  period  of 
which  we  have  just  been  treating, 
with  the  exception  of  the  great 
poets  whose  character  we  have  at- 
tempted to  draw.  Those  poets, 
however,  constituted  a  most  decided 
and  glorious  exception  :  their  wri- 
tings almost  bring*  back  poetry  to 
the  state  in  which  it  existed  iu  the 
^ge  of  Shakespeare,  the  older  Dra- 
matists, and  Milton. 

There  is  one  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  in- 
tellectual state  of  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over ;  we  mean  the 
wonderful  correctness,  purity,  aod 
even  elegance  of  style,  which  began 
to  spring  up  very  generally  in  almost 
all  writers,  soon  after  George  III. 
came  to  the  Throne,  and  which, 
at  the  close  of  the  period  of  which 
we  have  been  treating,  were  visible 
even  in  the  writers  for  the  daily 
press,  and  other  fugitive  publica- 
tions. In  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  are  few 
authors  whose  mode  of  composition 
or  style  will  bear  close  investigation; 
the  former,  then,  was  often  destitute 
of  method  and  arrangement,  and  the 
latter  was  still  more  frequently  un- 
grammatical,  prolix,  involved,  col- 
loquial, and  vulgar.  Perhaps  no 
circumstance  indicates  more  clearlv 
or  unequivocally  the  progress  which 
had  been  made  in  the  culture  of 
intellectual  habits  and  pursuits. 
£dacation  must  have  been  more  ge- 
nerally and  carefully  attended  to  ;•— 
reading 
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raadiog  must  have  beeo  a  more  fa* 
voorite  employment}  and,  more- 
over, the  tbooghu  mint  have  been 
more  frequentJy  and  closely  directed 
to  literary  topics,— -before  SQcb  a 
favourable  change  could  have  taken 
place,  even  in  ibe  mere  act  of  com- 
position. But  that  it  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  mere  act  of  composition, 
will  be  apparent,  if  we  examine  the 
observations,  reflections,  and  argu- 
ments, contained  even  in  the  mere 
ephemeral  productions  of  the  period 
of  which  wc  have  been  treating,  and 
contrast  them  with  those  which  ap- 
pear in  the  writings  of  the  preceding 
period :  from  this  examination  and 
comparison,  it  will,  if  we  mistake 
ooi}  be  seen,  that  common*place 


ibougbts,  and  Very  obviflos  ngB^ 
ments,  are  not  so  frequent  as  they 
used  to  be.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  well  aware  of  the  remark,  that 
when  literature  is  spread  over  m 
greater  surface  than  formerly,  it 
must  be  more  superficial ;  bat  we 
do  not  admit  its  troth,  at  least,  in  its 
full  and  intended  sense.  In  the 
early  periods  of  our  literature,  there 
were  a  few  master  minds,  £u-  sur- 
passing, in  compass  of  intellect,  all 
who  hikve  succeeded  i  but,  except 
these,  intellect  and  information  were 
at  a  low  ebb.  In  the  succeeding 
period,  the  quantity  of  intellect  and 
information  was  much  incieased,«- 
but  it  was  divi4ed  among  a  much 
greater  number. 


CHAPTER 
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mffectrof  the  French  RtvoUitim  on  Moral  and  PoUtUaJ  PkHosophy,  and 
on  Literature  in  general. 


IT  18  a  just  and  well  gi'oonded 
remark,  that  tbe  opinions  of 
mankind  on  the  most  important 
subjects,  and  especial]/  such  opi- 
nions as  influence  their  practice^ 
are  so  interwoven  with  one  another, 
that  whatever  cause  or  circumstance 
displaces  or  weakens  one  of  them, 
shakes  the  foundation  of  them  all. 
This  must  necessarily  be  the  case, 
whether  those  opinions  are  the  re- 
sult of  investigation  and  inquiry, 
and  depend  on  obvious  and  well 
digested  first  principles}  or  whether 
they  are  merely  the  effects  of  pre- 
judice, or  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  have  been  placed,  the 
education  that  we  have  received, 
and  the  example  which  has  been 
set  before  us. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle,  or  general 
truthj  on  which  any  set  of  opinions 
reats, .  must  lose  its  hold  on  our 
judgment  and  belief,  if  any  of  those 
opinions  are  found  to  be  erroneous  : 
and  in  the  second  instance,  where 
opinions  proceed  rather  from  cir* 
cumstanccs  acting  upon  us,  than 
from  investigation  and  inquiiy^— 
if  one  link  of  the  association  is 
broken,  the  cbun  must  necessarily 
be  weakened. 

Hence  arbes  the  advantage^  or 
rather  the  neces^,  of  keeping,  the 
mind  as  free  as. possible  from  lUl  er- 


roneous opinions  which  are  in  the 
remotest  degree  influential  on  the 
conduct,  lest,  if  their  unsoundness 
be  discovered,  not  only  they  may  be 
rejected,  but  also  others  that  are 
actually  accurate  and  just. 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  will 
be  rendered  sufficienthr  obvious,  if 
we  attend  to  the  effects  of  the 
French  Revolution  on  the 'moral 
and  political  philosophy  of  the  age. 
Into  both  these  species*  of  philoso- 
phy, ignorance  and  prejudice  had 
introduced  many  articles  of  fiiith, 
which  were  not  only  erroneous,  but 
also  detrimental  to  the  highest  in- 
terests of  mankind.  Interwoven 
with  these  erroneous  and  hurtful 
opinions,  were  others  that  were 
sound  and  beneficial.  But  the 
French  Revolution,  by  the  violence 
of  its  action  on  the  human  mind, 
shook  not  only  the  former,  but  also 
the  latter  to  an  equal  degree.  The 
truth  of  the  above  remarks  may  be 
still  further  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed by  what  is  known  frequently 
to  have  taken  place  among  Catho- 
lics, as  soon  as  they  discovered  the 
falsehood  of  any  one  of  their  pecu- 
liar articles  of  faith  -,  In  such  a  case 
they  most  frequently  pass  from  the 
extreme  of  belief,  to  the  extreme  of 
unbelief.  The  belief  which,  from 
their  infancy^  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  give  tp  the  moat  absurd 
doctrines 
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doctrines  of  their  religion^ — and 
that  belief  which  they  gave  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity  in  general, 
resting  on  the  same  foundation,  and 
both  being  equally  the  result  of  pre- 
IK)ssession, — whenever  their  under* 
standing  becomes  open  to  the  ab- 
surdity and  falsehood  of  the  former, 
it  is  too  frequently  harried  on  to 
reject  the  latter  also. 

Jt  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  the  French  Revolu- 
tion acted  so  powerfully  on  those 
branches  of  human  knowledge 
which  relate  more  directly  to  the 
duties  of  man,  and  to  the  principles 
of  government,  as  for  a  time,  to 
change  their  whole  character; — 
Dor  is  it  matter  of  greater  wonder 
that,  in  the  reaction  which  took 
place,  after  the  effects  of  the  Revo- 
lution had  in  a  great  measure  passed 
away,  the  opinions  on  these  points 
should  become  more  rigid  and  or- 
thodox than  thty  even  were  before 
this  event  took  place. 

Long  before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, writers  on  morals  had  entered 
into  discussions  regarding  the  nature 
of  moral  obligation,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  moral' duty;  but  these 
discussions  were  purely  speculative ; 
and  indeed,  if  examined  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  stript  of  the  obscure  and 
ill-defined  language  in  which  they 
were  generally  expressed,  they 
might  be  shewn  to  be  all  of  them 
nearly  ofihe  same  purport.  But 
the '  discissions  on  the  nature  of 
moral  obligation, — the  foundation 
of  moral  duty, — and  other  con- 
nected topics,'  which  sprung  either 
from  the  French  Revolution,  or  from 
the  same  causes  'that  gave  birth  to 
it,  were  of  a  much  bolder  and  more 
audacious  character  and  bearing. 

Many  of  our  readers  must  irecol- 
lect  the  impression  which  was  made, 
not  merely    on    the   Hteraiy  and 


thinking  world,  by  Godwin's  Poli- 
tical Justice,  but  even  on  tboie 
classes  who  previously  had  never 
ventured  to  hint  a  doubt  to  them- 
selves on  the  topics  agitated  in  that 
work:  it  shook  the  ancient  fuxh 
most  powerfully;  and  though  re- 
flection pointed  out  the  untenable 
nature  of  the  prineiple  on  which 
all  its  doctrines  and  arguments  pro- 
ceeded, it  was  long  before  the 
ancient  faith  resumed  its  influence 
on  those  who  had  once  been  induced 
to  deviate  from  it  by  the  perusal  of 
the  Political  Justice.  The  cfTecti 
of  the  scepticism  or  heterodoxy  thus 
generated  by  this  and  similar  works, 
may,  in  our  opinion,  still  be  traced  : 
but  these  effects  are  of  a  very  oppo- 
site nature ;  in  some  writings  they 
are  displayed  by  a  more  cherished 
and  stubborn  adherence  to  the  an- 
cient faith,  in  all  its  articles,  sound 
or  unsound,  just  or  erroneous; 
whilst  in  others,  they  are  made 
manifest  by  such  an  amalgamation 
of  the  articles  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  faith,  as,  being  not  the  re- 
sult of  prejudice*  but  the  work  of 
minds  at  once  patient,  enlightened, 
bold,  and  cautious,  may  €iirly  be 
supposed  to  contain  a  larger  portion 
of  truth  than  is  to  be  found  either 
in  the  ancient  faith,  or  in  that 
which  for  a  time  supplanted  it. 

The  effects  of  thfc  French  Revo- 
lution, or,  to  speak  with  more  phi- 
losophical precision,  of  those  causes 
and  circumstances  which  generated 
that  event, — on  the  science  of  po- 
litics, in  all  its  branches  and  bar- 
ings, were  still  more  decided  and 
unequivocal.  With  respect  to  the 
origin  of  government,  the  doctrines 
entertained  by  writers  on  that  most 
important  subject,  hare  undergone 
various  and  extraordinary  changes. 
In  a  preceding  Chapter,  we  ba^ 
adverted  to  the  notions  that  were 
broached 
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broached  oa  this  topic  previous  to 
the  ara  of  Locke,  and  by  that  au- 
thor in  bis  Essay  on  Governoient  -, 
aod  perhaps  there  is  no  one  subject, 
tbe  revolutions  in  the  opinions  of 
mankind  respecting  which,  have 
been  so  directiy  aod  plainly  influ- 
enced by  I  he  same  events,  as  those 
which  have  combined  to  form  or 
alter  national  character. 

During  the  civil  wars  between 
Charles  aod  his  Parliement,  as  has 
been  already  remarked, .  there  was 
much  doubt  re^rding  the  principles 
of  those  doctrines,  which  it  might 
naturally  have  been  thought,  lying  at 
the  very  .heart  of  the  cause  of  these 
wars,  would  have  bren  well  and 
fully  understood.  But  though  the 
divicie  right  of  kings,  aod  passive 
obedUnce,  were  qo  longer  regarded 
with /their  wonted  reyerepce,  and 
the  object  and  end  of  Government 
were  no  longer  believed  to  be  the 
pleasure  of  Sovereigns,  yet  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  acknowledged, — 
probably  not  perceived,  that  the 
only  .legitimate  end  of  all  govern- 
ment was  the  happiness  of  the 
people, — and  that  neither  Sove- 
reigns, nor  any  classes  of  their  sub- 
jects, could,  in  a  truly  philosophical 
point  of  view,  possess  any  privileges 
or  rights  incompatible  with,  or 
destructive  of  this  happiness. 

Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  Govern- 
ment, broached  and  support^  a 
new.  doctrine  on  this  subject  3  he 
supposed  that  all  government  was 
virtually  founded  on  a  contract  be- 
^tween  those  who  governed,  aod 
tboae  who  were  governed  $  and 
that,  00,  the  failure  of  the  terms  of 
the  coatract  by  eijthqr  party,  the 
obligation  of  the  other  party  ceased. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  this  Retro- 
tpGCl  to  examine  the  validity  of  the 
opinions  formed  on  aoy  topic  -,  but 
merely  to  state  them  briefly,  and 


tbe  causes  tbi^t  lead  to  them,  that 
thus  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
various  branches  of  science  (in  its 
most  enlarged  sense)  on  which  the 
human  faculties  can  be  employed, 
may  be  distinctly  traced  aod  under-: 
stood. 

Although  Locke's  doctrine  does 
not  appear  to  have  given  satisfaction, 
or  to,  have  produced  conviction,  and 
there  was  in  the  minds  of  moat 
wrriters  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment, a  lurkiug  suspicion  that  it 
was  illusory  and  unfounded,  yet  no 
other  doctrine  was  directly  brought 
forward  till  about  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Then,  as  on 
many  other  topics,  the  notions  on 
this  subject  divided  into  an  opposite 
extreme  from  that  in  which  they 
were  placed  previous  to  the.  time  of 
Locke;  for,  whereas,  before  Locke, 
the  favoiu'ite  doctrine  was,  that  go- 
vernment was  of  divine  origin,  and 
that  the  powers  and  rights  of  So- 
vereigns were  unlimited,  and  not  to 
be  questioned,  and,  consequently, 
that  obedience  to  them  ought  to  be 
passive, — the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution  gave  birth  to  the  doc- 
trine, that  all  government  was  not 
so  much  for  the  people,  as  of  the 
people;  or  in  other  words,  a  re* 
ocwal  of  tbe  old  doctrine,  vox  po- 
puli  vox  Dei.  If  we  examine  the 
principal  writers  on  the  science  of 
government  about  this  lime,  we 
shall  find  that  this  is  in  fact  their 
doctrine,  however  it  may  be  dis- 
guised ;  they  do  not  content  them- 
selves with  attempting  to  prove  that 
the  only  lawful  object  ot  civil  go- 
vernment is  the  good  of  the  people 
governed ;  but  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  the  will  of  the  people  aod  the 
good  of  the  people  must  in  all  cases 
,  be  the  same ;— ^or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  expression  of  the  public 
.  will  naust  always  point  out,  not  only 
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the  best  for  in  of  gorcmvntvip  but 
the  wisest  and  roost  beneficial  acts 
of  government,  when  formed,— and 
that  the  consent  of  the  people  to- 
wards any  form  of  govern  raent,  or 
its  acts,  is  of  more  importance  and 
efficacy  towards  the  general  good, 
than  the  inherent  tendency  of  that 
form,  or  those  acts  to  produce  the 
general  good  ; — taking  all  these 
things  for  granted,  they,  in  reality, 
advocated  the  absurd  doctrine,  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice 
of  the  Deity. 

This  passing  from  one  extreme 
to  another.  In  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, was,  however,  beneficial,  in 
the  result,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  science  of  morals,  though  mixpd 
np  for  a  time  with  much  :hat  was 
nnsound  and  absurd,  was  ultimately 
benefitted,  by  the  thorough  and 
fearless  discussion  which  it  received 
during  the  aera  of  the  French  Re- 
volution. At  all  events,  this  good 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  pro- 
ceeded  from  the  thorough  and  ^r- 
less  discussion  which  the  sciences 
of  morals  and  of  government  were 
exposed  to  at  this  period  ;  that  the 
foundations  of  these  sciences  were 
more  closely  investigated,  and  that 
which  stood  the  discussion  was 
proved  to  be  sound  and  vigorons. 
There  was  also,  however,  one  evil 
consequence  resulting ;  for  so  much 
mischief  having  arisen  to  society 
from  the  absurd  extrfmr,into  which 
the  opinions  on  morals  and  govern- 
ment were  forced  during  the  French 
Kevolution,  many  well  meaning 
men  became  so  timid  as  no  longer 
to  dare  to  investigate  what  was 
established,  and  generally  received.; 
and  those  who  were  interested  in 
existing  errors  and  abuses,  gladly 
took  advantage  of  this  timidity,  and 
enforced  the  danger  of  shaking  the 
foandatioDs  of  what  wat  received 


and  esiaMshed;  On  the  mMIe, 
however,  tlie  Finendi  RevohitioDbM 

been  of  advantage  to  mankind,  so 
far  as  the  teiencet  of  morals  and 
government  are  concerned ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  it  has  impressed 
most  deeply  upon  tbem  the  dread- 
ful consequences  arising  from  sod- 
den and  rash  changes  of  opinions  on 
these  subjects ;  and  in  the  sec«Mid 
place,  by  banishing  from  these  sci- 
ences much  of  what  was  errcmeoos, 
and  introducing  into  tbem  a  mora 
clear  and  simple  exposition  of  the 
general  principles  on  which  they 
are  founded,  it  has  strengthened 
their  hold  on  the  public  mind  and 
condnct. 

There  b  one  branch  <^  the  ge- 
neral science  of  politics  that  has 
derived  great  advantages  Iromihe 
discussions  relating  to  it,  which 
were  produced  during  the  Frendi 
Revolution ;  we  alludb  to  political 
economy. 

Previously  to  the  time  of  Adam 
Smith,  the  facts  and  principles  of 
political  economy  were  not  boond 
together,  so  as  to  form  tbem  into 
any  thing  resembling  a  system ;  he 
wa^  the  first  antbor  who endeavoarcd 
to  give  them  a  regular  and  systema- 
tic form,  and  to  trace  the  sohyeci 
from  its  first  and  most  simple  prin- 
ciples, through  all  its  parts  and 
bearings,  to  its  most  coosplfcated 
state.  And  when  we  consider 
what  he  has  done,*-the  difllicolties 
and  disadvantages  which  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  or  surmo«m»— 
the  little  as^stanoe  he  ooold  derive 
either  from  previous  writers  on  the 
subject,  or  from  any  attempt  to 
collect  Acts  as  they  existed  in  the 
practice  of  governments  with  re- 
spect to  finance,  or  the  deaKnga  and 
operations  of  commercial  meif,-*- 
and«  moreover^  the  stroqg  preja* 
dices  whkb  he  mirt  have  had  to 
encounter* 
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6ficoanter,  not  only  in  the  mtnin  of 
his  readers^  but  also  in  his  own 
mind^ — for,  at  that  timi*.,  there  was 
no  subject  so  exposed  to  prejudice, 
and  so  obscured  by  a  mixture  of 
popular,  with  what  were  called  prac- 
tica),and  scientific  opinions; — when 
we  consider  all  these  things,  we  shall 
be  disposed  to  look  upon  the  work 
of  Adam  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  as  one  of  very  high  merit 
and  utility. 

Indeed  it  appears  to  us,  that  it  is 
yocb  a  work  as  we  could  alone  look 
for  from  a  British  writer;  to  con- 
vince ourselves  of  the  truth  of  this 
opinion,  we  need  only  compare  it 
with  what  was  done  then,  and  has 
1>een    done   since,  by   continental 
writers  on  the  subject  of  political 
economy.     Through  the  work  of 
'Smith,  there  runs  a  vein  of  calm, 
sound  sense,  highly  characteristic  of 
a  British  writer  $   some  of  his  doc- 
trines may  be  regarded  as  too  specu- 
lative, as  having  been  formed  with 
too  little  reference  to,  or  depend- 
«nce  upon,  facts ;  but  this  is  seldom 
the  case,  much  seldomer,  indeed, 
than  might  have  been   expected, 
when  the  infancy  of  the  ideoee,  at 
the  period  when  he  wrote,  it  taken 
Into  the  account.    In  the  writing* 
of  the  French  economists,  on  the 
eontrary,  there  is  much  subtlety, 
and  an  extreme  fineness  of  specu- 
lation, and  a  total  inattention,  both 
to  what  facts  proclaim,  and  to  what 
is  actually  practicable  ;  the  French 
'philosophers  on  this,  as  on  all  other 
l^bstruse  subjects  on   which    they 
twat,  seem  not  to  have  been  aware 
af  the  essential  difference  between 
subtlety  and  profoundness.*— Smith 
h  profound,  though  there  is  scarcely 
any  part  of  his  woi^  which  is  ilot 
ttanslucently  clear;   he  goes  deep 
for  his  reasonings  and  principles, 
'but  he  bringii  them  tlosely  to  the 


understanding  of  his  readen.  In 
the  writings  of  the  French  econo- 
mists, on  the  contrary,  the  mind  of 
the  reader  if  bewildered;  and  even 
when  the  understanding  It  disposed, 
or  rather  thinks  ittelf  compelled,  to 
admit  their  ponitions  and  reasonings, 
it  b  sensible  that  there  is  some  so- 
phism in  the  case,  and  that  what 
it  has  assented  to,  if  expressed  in 
simple  and  clear  terms,  would  be 
found  to  be  either  erroneous,  or 
very  common-place.  The  later 
French  Writers  on  political  economy 
have  profited  by  the  work  of  Smith, 
and,  accordingly,  have  thrown  off, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  subtlety  and 
impracticability  that  are  so  much 
«nd  closely  interwoven  in  the  wri- 
tings of  the  economists.  The  Ger- 
man writers  on  political  economy 
are  more  useful  as  collectors  of 
facts,  than  as  expounders  of  the 
science.  Thus  we  perceive  that 
Adam  Smith,  like  all  the  great  cha- 
racteristic British  authors,  steered 
the  middle  course  between  bare  and 
insulated  facts,  and  abstract  and 
Bobtle  reasonings,  unsupported  by 
&cti ;  and  that  be  broogbt  to  bear 
upon  bit  subject,  a  fond  of  good 
lenie,  a  calm,  comprehentive,  and 
philotophic  mind,  and  a  constant 
lecoUection,  that  the  real  in^^truc- 
tion  and  wise  guidance  of  mankind 
were  the  only  objects  which  a  wri- 
ter in  any  department  of  human 
knowledge  ought  to  have  in  view. 

From  the  comparative  infancy  of 
the  science  of  political  economy, 
however,  as  well  as  from  the  diffi- 
culties in  which,  from  iis  very 
nature  and  objrct,  it  must  be  in- 
volved, Adam  Smith  was  not  able 
to  advance  all  the  parts  of  his  great 
work  to  the  same  degree  of  per- 
fection. The  events  of  the  French 
Revolution,  or  rather  the  extraordi- 
nary state,  with  respect  to  finance, 
manufacture?. 
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manufacturci^  and  cointner  %  into 
vrhicbtbat  event  plunged  F/.anc€^ 
and  U303t  of  the  other  .cpuntr\e8  of 
Europe  that  were  opposed  to  her 
during  her  revolutionary  career, 
threw  great  light  on  some  of  the 
roost  obscure  branches  of  political 
economy,  and  renioved  many  of 
the  difficulties  that  hitherto  had 
beset  that  important  science,  and 
rendered  its  study,  in  some  de- 
gree, unsatisfactory  and  unprofitable. 
Writers  on  this  science  have  taken 
advantage  of  this;  and'  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  doctrines 
respecting  money,  especially  paper 
money,— th^  sources  of  taxation, — 
the  funding  system,  and  many  parts 
of  commerce, — are  more  fully  and 
clearly  explained  by  writers  on  po- 
litical economy  now,  than  they  ever 
were  before. 

The  influence  of  the  French  Re- 
volution also  extended  over  many 
par^  of  literature,  besides  those 
on  which  we  have  just  treated ;  and, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  ita 
influence  at  first  was  prejudicial,  not 
only  to  the  particular  branch  over 
which  it  spread,  but  also  to  the  fa- 
culties of  the  human  mind,  more 
especially  brought  into  action,  io 
the  investigation  and  study  of  that 
branch  -,  the  ultimate  and  lasting 
consequence,  however,  on  the  whole, 
has  been  advantageous,  both  to 
literature  and  to  the  human  facul- 
ties. 

In  our  subsequent  Chapter  it  will 
be  our  object  to  draw  the  character, 
and  point  out  the  state  of  the  lite- 
rature of  the  present  day,  in  its 
various  branches ;  but  it  may  be 
proper,  as  an  introductory  discui- 
sion  to  those  Chapters,  to  exlubit, 
very  briefly  and  generally,  in 
what  remains  of  this,  the  influence 
which  the  French  Revolution  pro- 
duced on  those  departments  of  li-  . 


teniture  which  we  baye.Dot.alnid|r 

considered.^ 

The  prevalent  notions  at  the  pe« 
riod  of  the  French  Revolutioo, 
regarding  the  inherent  and  .  ona^ 
voidable  evils  (as  they  were  termed) 
not  merely  of  government,  bat  of 
all  civilized  society, — the  praise  be- 
stowed on  rude  and  almost  savage 
life,  and  on  the  innocence  and  vir- 
tues of  the  populace,  contrasted 
with  the  vice  of  all  in  higher 
ranks, — as  well  as  the  doctrines* 
that  the  passions  ought  to  have  full 
sway,  and  that  the  end  justified  the 
means ;  or  more  generally,  the 
grand  doctrine,  that  whatever  was 
established  was  erroneous  and  pre- 
judicial, and  whatever  was  new  and 
untried  must  be  true  and  advanta- 
geous  j-*all  these  notions  shed  their 
influence,  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner, over  the  poetry  and  dramatic 
literature  of  Europe,  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  during  the  existence 
of  the  French  Revolutionary  Em- 
pire. 

But  the  evil  even  here  was  not 
unmixed  with,  or  unproductive  of 
good :  these  branches  of  literature^ 
indeed,  to  which  we  have  just  ad- 
verted, were  for  a  time  Blled  with 
extravagant  and  dangerous  doc- 
trines, and  were  calculated  to  feed 
a  most  morbid  and  selfish  sensibi- 
lity, as  well  as  to  check  the  prpgreaa 
of  the  human  heart  in  real,  active 
benevolence,  and  of  the  human 
mind,  in  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge;— ^but  so  admirably  has  the 
Author  of  nature  constituted  the 
liuman  heart  and  mind,  that  thoo^ch 
for  a  short  period  they  may  feed  on 
what  is  prejudicial  to  them,  jet 
they  soon  begin  to  loathe  it,  and 
return  to  wholesome  nutriment 
with  increased  relish,  as  well  aa 
increased  powers  to  digest  it,  and 
draw  firom  it  what  mil  streiigthen 

the 
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the  b«t  fedtngt  of  the  heart,  and 
the  highest  powers  of  the  mind. 
The  beauties  and  pleasures  of  real 
aimplicity  and  true  nature  have 
been  iotrodnced  ioto  poetry  with 
more  efiect^and  to  a  grater  degree, 
than  they  probably  would  have  been 
If  the  French  Revolution  had  not 
generated  the  extravagant  notions 


to  which  we  have  alluded;  and 
from  the  laying  bare  the  human 
heart,  with  such  anatomical  miuute- 
ness  and  detail  as  to  create  disgust, 
has  originated,  in  our  opidion,  a 
move  tj)oroogh  insight  into  its  stmc- 
tureand  workings,  so  far  as  they 
can  serve  the  legitimate  and  highest 
objects  of  poetry. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 


Character  of  the  Falitical  PhUosap^-^PoiiticaJ  Economy — Moral  PkU^^ 
sophy^^Metofhysics — and  PhUotophy  of  Criticifm,  of  the  present  age^^ 
Character  of  the  Periodical  Criticism, 


THE  changes  which  the  Political 
Philosophy  of  Great  Britain 
has  ondergone>  from  the  period 
when  it  first  attracted  the  attention, 
and  eroployed  the  researches  and 
investigation  of  men  of  talent  in 
this  Isfand,  to  the  present,  are  full 
of  instruction  and  interest,  as  they 
point  our,  in  a  most  palpable  and 
satisfactory  manner,  the  bent  and 
influence  of  the  national  character, 
acted  upon  and  modified  occasions- 
ally  by  particular  circumstances  and 
causes.  The  doctrines  c^  the  divine 
rights  of  kings,  and  of  passive  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance,  as  has 
been  already  shewn,'  lingered  in 
Britain,  certainly,  after  the  ixevo^ 
lution ;  soon  after  this  event,  Mr. 
Locke*s  doctrine  of  a  contract,  im- 
plied at  least,  between  the  sovereign 
and  ^  the  people,  gained  ground. 
The  American  Revolution,  and  sub* 
fequently,  as  we  have  also  shewn, 
the  French  Revolution,  led  men  to 
a  bolder  idea ;  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  divine  right  of  the  people,  and 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance 
to  them  (if  the  expressions  may  be 
allowed),  became  popular,  and  were 
embraced,  even  by  many  men  of 
clear  views,  profound  investigation, 
and  real  lovers  of  their  species. 

The  dreadful  consequences  which 
^Mi^  actually  flowed   from    the 


practical  application  of  these  doc* 
trtnes,  or  were  supposed  to  proceed 
from  them,  drove  men  back  almost 
to  the  ancient  and  exploded  doc- 
trines of  passive  obedience,  non- 
resihtance,  and  the  divine  right  of 
kings  ;-»8ome  from  pmdeoce,  how- 
ever, and  others  from  coovictioB, 
modified  and  softened  these  doc- 
trioes  in  a  considerable  degree. 

At  present.  Political  Philoaopbj, 
atrictly  and  properly  so  called,  ia 
not  a  favourite  study  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  nor,  since  the  fervor  of  the 
French  Revolution  passed  away,  are 
we  aware  of  any  treatises  of  high 
character  or  importance,  that  have 
been  published  on  this  subject,  by 
our  countrymen.  We  are  rather  to 
look  for  the  exact  state  of  this 
science,  and  the  opinions  held  re- 
garding it,  in  the  debates  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  newspapers  (as  they 
respectively  hold  forth  and  sopport 
the  doctrines  of  the  political  parties 
to  which  they  adhere),  in  such  of 
our  Reviews  as  enter  into  disciia- 
sions  on  political  and  other  subjects, 
and  in  fugitive  and  short  pamphlets, 
which  confine  their  pag^  to  a  cor- 
"sory  and  general  view  of  particular 
branches  of  it; 

One  grand  and  nraat  importaDt 

principle,    however,   seeon  to  be 

adopted   and    to   prevail    io   this 

scleoce. 
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stiMor,  anMsgil  all  puim,  bow- 
•wer  th^  wa»y  bo  at  variance  oo 
^iber  poinlt;  and  the  prevaknee  of 
thta  principle  is  of  itself  a  moat 
pleasing  and  decisive  proof,  that  for 
all  poKtical  purposes,  this  science 
has  greatly  advanced,  and  must  here? 
afteer  sbed  a  faeaeficial  influeuce  over 
the  interests  of  mankind.  We  allude 
f0  the  principle,  that  the  real  good 
a^  the  people  is  the  only  solid  right 
of  all  governments  (however  they 
may  l»  classed  into  monarchies, 
ariatocracies,  and  republics)  to  the 
powers  and  privileges  with  which 
they  are  invested.  There  is  also 
anothef  leading  principle  of  great 
importance,  though  ODore  liable 
t»  be  mistaken,  or  to  be  niged 
in  furour  of  measures,  which, 
m  its  flsost  enlaiged  and  philo* 
aophical  character,  it  will  not  be* 
IVicnd:  we  mean,  the  principle, 
that  the  forms  of  government  must 
vary  according  to  the  peculiar  cha* 
tactm',  manners,  habits,  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people;  and  that 
unless  these  are  sufficiently  ad- 
«aaoed»themost  liberal  constitution, 
however  guaranteed  by  the  laws, 
w.ill  be  merely  a  dead  letter.  Thb 
implies,  that  the  best  safeguard  to 
the  libttties  of  any  nation  consists 
in  the  intelligence,  love,  and  know- 
ledge of  freedom,  and  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  nation  itself,  and  not 
ia  charters  or  constitutions.  So  far 
it  is  a  sound  and  instructive  doctrine, 
«nd  one,  by  which  governments 
may  ezcnse  themselves  for  not  giv- 
ing a  greater  portion  of  civil  and 
ppiitical  liberty  to  their  sobgects,  so 
long  as  they  are  intellectually  and 
mooUy  uoiilted  for  it.  But  it  is 
also  a»doctrinfi  that  is  liaUe  to  much 
misrepresentation  and  abuse;  for 
though  it  may  and  does  justify  %om 
wanuneota  for  withholding  civil  and 
political   liberty,   so  long   as  the 


people  are  tot  fit  lo  mceive.it,  from 
being  cither  totally  indifferent  about 
it,  or  in  such  a  state  that  they  would 
unavoidably  abuse  it,  so  as  to  bring 
upon  themselves  a  deeper  despotism 
and  greater  misery  tlum  they  pre- 
musly  laboured  under,  yet  it  cannot 
justify  them  for  withholding  those 
measures  which  will  remove  this 
unfitness,  and  still  less  can  it  justify 
them  for  continuing  or  adopting 
meamres  that  manifestly  tend  to 
continue  or  increase  that  unfitness. 

Such  are  the  state  and  character 
of  the  Political  Philosophy  of  the 
present  age :  it  is  certainly  inlore 
-liberal  in  its  doctrines,  and  muck 
more  practical,  than  it  was ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  as  it  has  purged 
itself  of  the  extravagant  opinions 
v^rding  the  divine  right  both  of 
sovereigns  and  the  people,  which 
formeriy  prevailed,  it  will  settle 
into  a  sound,  healthy,  and  vigorous 
condition.  The  good  of  the  people 
being  now  made  the  polar  star  by 
whidi  the  researches  of  politicfd 
writers,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of 
nfost  European  governments  are, 
at  least  avowedly,  directed  and  go* 
vemed,  we  nsay  reasonably  expect, 
that  from  the  former  we  shall  derive 
more  useful  and  practical  informal- 
tion,  and  less  abstract,  speculative, 
and  inapplicable  reasoning  than  for- 
merly 3  and  that  the  latter  will  not 
venture  upon  any  measures,  without 
deeming  themselves  bound  to  shew 
that  they  are  not  inimical  to  the 
Interests  of  their  subjects,  and  that 
the  adoption  of  them  rests  not 
merely  on  the  will  or  privileges  of 
the  sovereign. 

The  state  and  progress  of  the 
science  of  PoKtical  £conomy,.from 
the  period  of  the  publicatioa  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nadons;,  till  tbeetvenU 
of  the  French  Revolution  had  pro* 
duoed  their  fiill  operation  upon  it, 
Ca  has 
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hat  been  already  dcuiled. .  'The  ini^ 
portance  as  well  as  thcr  difficulty  of 
this  sctenoe  are  gradoally  beooning 
more  and  more  apparent.  The  em^ 
barrassed  state  of  the  ^nances  of 
most  European  countries,  as  well 
as  the  unsound  condition  tif  their 
circulation,  necessarily  directed  the 
attention  and  investigation  «f  poll* 
tical  economists  to -those  branches 
of^tfae-science  which  related  to  these 
topics  $  whilejbe  singular  and  un* 
precedented  state  into  which  com* 
merce  was  ttfrown  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  <French  Revo* 
lution,  caused  this  branch  of  politi* 
ca\  economy  also  to  be  particularly 
studied  and  explored.  Yet  such 
seeoDS  the  difficulties  envdoptng  the 
very  elements  of  this  science,  that 
tiie  most  acute  and  welUinformed 
politicsd  economists  are  not  agreed 
among  themselves  regarding  these 
.important  -topics ;  and  practical 
men,  that  is  men  whose  concerns 
lie  in  the  funds,  in  banking,  in  the 
money  market,  or  in  the  various 
brahches  *of  commerce,  agree  on 
very  few  points  with  those  who  are 
merely  speculative  political  econo- 
mists. That  this  account  of  the 
state  of  this  science  is  not  inaccu- 
rate, must  be  evident  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  discussioos  on 
the  state  of  the  currency,  and  on 
the  corn  trade,  a|  they  appeared, 
not  only  in  the  parliamentary  de^ 
bates,  but  in  the  publications  on 
those  aubjects.  It  is  foreign  to  our 
pacpose^and  if  it  were  not,  it  would 
bea  very  difficult  task)  to  assign  the 
causes  which  thus  retard  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  most  important 
science :  /that  it  does  not  advaiice 
Dearly  at  the  same  rate  with  other 
idences,  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  undoubted  Acts,  that  the  very 
first  principlea  of  the  science  are 
«ery  differently  laid  down  by  dif- 


ferent writers;  that  even  the  defr« 
nitions  of  the  most  common  terms 
bf  the  science  are  not  agreed  upon  $ 
and  that,  upon  some  of  its  moat 
practically  important  topics,  on 
which  there  is  abundance  of  fiwta 
and  experience,  accessible  to  ail» 
therels  still  great  and  irreconcilable 
diversity  of  opinion. 

The  Moral  Philosophy  of  the 
present  age  may  be  dassed  into 
that  which  is  abstract  and  apecnl** 
tive,  and  that  which  b  practical: 
on  the  former,  there  are  few  wri- 
tings of  any  considerable  merit  or 
charact^^  this  division  of  moral 
philosophy  has  indeed  been  much 
less  cultivated  during  the  last  half 
century,  tlian  it  was  during  tliefinl 
portion  of  the  eighteenth  century  i 
and  the  discussions  on  the  abstruse 
and  undeterminable  points^  whether 
moral  obligation  is  founded  on  the 
^tness  of  things,  the  will  of  God» 
a  moral  sense,  utility  or  happiness, 
have  been  wisely  abandoned  for 
more  approachable  and  profitable 
discussions.  The  former  discus* 
sions,  like,  all  those  which  relate 
to  mind,  were  involved  m  modi 
doubt  and  difficulty,  from  the  va* 
nous  or  the  ambiguous  meanings 
attached  to  the  words  employiMi 
in  carrymg  them  on ;  and  it 
is  no  small  proof  of  the  resi 
and  beneficial  advancement  of 
the  human  intellect,  in  this  coon^ 
try  more  especially,  that  verbal 
disputes,— not  merely  those  that 
were  palpably  and  almost  avowedly 
verbal,— butalso  those  which  seemed 
to  relate  to  things,  whereas  they  re- 
lated merely  to  words,^have  in  a 
great  measure,  and  on  most  topics, 
given  way  to  discussions  of  a  solid 
and  tangible  character,  as  wdi 
as  of  practicable  solution  and  appli* 
cation  to  the  concerns  and  actiona 
of  life. 

The 
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'  The  practical  Moral  Philosophy 
.of  the  pcesant  age^  in  Bfitahi,  is 
defenrecUy  of  a  very  high  character 
for  its  soundness  and  simplicity^ 
«ad'  k}v  the  knowledge  of  mankind 
•a  which  it  is  grounded.  The  ia* 
structive  lessons  for  the  regulation 
and  goyemmeot  of  the  temper  and 
passions,  for  the  formation,  of  the 
manners,  and  for  the  discharge  both 
of  the  greater:  and  lesser  doties, 
which  all  the  varioos  relative  con- 
nexions of  society  impose  and  le- 
qnirejT-^fr  they  are  given  in  a  most 
pleasing  and  attractive  form  in  some 
of  our  best  works  of  fiction,-^will 
be  afterwards  noticed  with  more 
propriety :  at  present  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  state  and 
character  of  the-  Moral  Philosophy 
of  the  present  age  -  in  .  Britain,  as 
they  appeap  in  the  most  cele« 
brated  of  those  writings  which 
tieat  expressly  of  it  as  a  science, 
or  of  particular  branches  of.  that 
science.     . 

On  all  these*  writings  are  de* 
cidedly  and  deeply  stamped  ihe 
most  characteristic  features  of  Bri->  ■ 
tish  intellect^  as  well  as  of  the 
British  national  character.  The 
meet  celebrated  are  those  of  Paley 
and  Gisborne  r  but  the  writings  of 
the  former,  not  only  on  Moral 
Philosophy,  but  also  on  the  evi* 
denoes  of  Natural  Theology^,.  are> 
in  our  opinion,  distinguished  by 
much  mere  undoubted  and  decided 
marks  of  British  intellect,  than 
those  of  the  latter,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  author  on  the  evidences  and 
duties  of  either  Natural  or  Revealed 
Iteligion,  in  the  £nglisb  language^ 
We  cannot  help  regardii^.  P^l^, 
notwithstanding  the  laxity  and  casu- 
istry of  someof  his  doctrines  on  the 
•nbiect  of  Moral  Philosophy,  as  an 
antbpr  ofwhom  this  country  ought 
to  be  proud,  on  account  of  the 


powers  of  intellect,  and  the  mod^- 
of  applying  them,  which  all  bis 
works,  and  especially  his  Natural' 
Theology,  display.  He  forces  his 
way  into  the  very  heart  of  an  argu- 
ment by  the  veiy  strength  and  di- 
rectness of  his  understanding  :«-> 
topics  which  have  been  often  dis- 
cussed before  in  such  a  manner  as 
apparently-  to  have  left  them  nearly 
exhausted,  he  exhibits  in  lights  not 
only  new,  but  which  flash  conviction 
on  the  mental  «ye  by  the  steady  and 
deair  ilhiminatio»  which  they  throw 
ronnd  them.  If  an  objeotion  is  to 
be  met  and  repelled,  he  first  meets 
it  face  to  face;  faa  ^ves  it  every 
advantage,  sensible  that  if  over- 
come, uader  these  circumstances, 
his  triumph-  will  be  the  more  com- 
plete and  lastiagk 

Thei  writings  of  GisbomOy  and  of 
other  celebrated  authors  <>n  the  du- 
ties of  man-  in  /  society,  are  not 
marked  by  the  acnteness  of  \f^ey, 
but  they  excel  them  in-  the  mild 
and  domestic  tone  in  >  which  those 
duties  are  explained  and  enforced. 
They  are  all  practical;  intended 
and  calculated  for  real  life  5  and 
removed  at  once  from  laxity,  and  a 
rigid  and  impracticable  enforcement 
of  a  lioe  of  conduct  which  neither 
the  feelings  and  habits  of  individu- 
als, nor  the  state  of  society,  admit: 
or  require. 

Metaphysics,  or  that  study  which 
relates  to  the  developement  and  ex- 
planation of  the  Acuities  of  the 
mind,  and  in  general  to  the  natoie 
of  miad  it8elf>  has.  latterly,  like  tha 
speculative  and  abstruse  parts  of 
iiiffdi  Philosophy,  gone  much  into 
disuse :.:  several  causes  have  proba* 
bly  operated  to  produce  this  effect. 
In  the  first  place,  great  and  not 
unreasonable  doubts  have  been 
started  regarding  the  ntility  of  soeh 
speculations  as  Mefapl^sica' em* 

tnac^ 
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hraces  flbd  puruics ;  aod  .in  the  le- 

cond  plate,  ii:  soemft  to  be  tospectBd 
tliat  Uiesc  speculations  eitber  turn 
00  the  noeaning  of  words>  or  aie 
beyond  the  facultiefl  of  man. 

There  are^  however^  still  some 
metaphysical  writers  of  note ;  these 
may  be  arranged  nilder  three  di^ 
visions.  .  The  Scotch  raetaphysi- 
danS) — the  English  mataphysicians, 
vfho  «nakbrace,  in  whole  or  in  parr> 
the  doctrines  of  Hartley  ;*-^nd  such 
Sritish  writers  as  are  advocates  for 
the  Metapbysi<;s  of  Kant^  or  other 
teachers  of  the  GermaA  school. 

The  character  of  the  Scotch  Me- 
iaphyiacs  presents  rather  a  singolar 
and  unaccountable  phenomenon  ^ 
there  can  be  oo^oi^t  that  the  dts* 
tinguishtng  featoreiBof  Scotch  in teU 
Icct  are  acutenes$»— ^  tendency  to 
lK:e|>ticisai>  and  to  take  for  granted 
and  believe  rather  too  Httle  than  too 
much*  and  a  fondness  for  subtlety> 
systeqa,  and  pushing  things  to  the 
fewest  and  simplest  possible  prin^ 
€ipll3s ;  and  an  examination  of  the 
writings  of  Scotch  authors,  of  die 
greatest  celebrity,  and  who  displ^^ 
Uie  featares'of  the  national  intellect 
HI  the  most  pure  and  marked  man« 
per,  wtU  (if  we  except  their  meta* 
physical  authors)  fiilly  bear  out  and 
Ulnstrate  the  picture  we  have  draw&. 

In  Metaphysics,  however,  it  is 
quite  the  reverse;  the  mode  of 
philosophizing,  which,  assisted  by 
their  national  a^uteness,  has  enabled 
them  to  extend  the  limits  of  most 
bfancfaes  of  phyaical  science,  and  to 
give  even  to  Political  Koonomy 
more  of  the  dignity  and  simplicity 
of  a  science  thanjt  pievtously  pes* 
sessed,  seems  to  be  utterly  aban- 
doned when  they  enter  the  field  of 
metaphysical  inquiry*  Ttc  writv 
mgs  of  Reid,  Beatlie,  and  even  of 
Diigald  Stewart*  aaffidently  bear  out 
th»)tratb  adil  j^iftioe  of  this  obser- 


vation: i^  dinct  tippowtipn  tft  tte 
principle  whkh  guides  tba  m^Amw 
of  this  nation  in  their  iiLstBrftlaia  im 
other  subjects,.and  which  pruiciyle 
is  every  day  more  and  inom  coo*' 
tened,  in  proportion  as  acieaoo 
advances,— *viz.  that  nature  alwayo 
works  by  the  Amplest  and  fewest 
means,  and  that  her-  efeamota  aie 
aot  nosriy  so  mimeroua  as  ia  the 
in&ncy  of  knowledge  and  ea{>eri^ 
eoce  th^  were  believed  to  be^^ 
the  Scotch  writers  oa  the  select 
of  mind  seem  to  delight  in  muJti* 
plying  causes,  and  to  be  afraid  la 
draw  the  veil  from  the  operations  of 
smtnre,  so  fisir  as  the  nxnral  and  katel* 
lectnal  structure  of  man  is  ood« 
cemed.  Sucb^  all  mast  attow^  ia 
the  doctrine  cf  common  aeon,  ^ 
that  doctrine  which  teacho  ioqai* 
rers  to  rest  content  witli  the  dis^ 
covery  of  moral  and  mental  ^hHKh 
mena,  and  to  regard  them  as 
ultimate  and  ioexpkioable  pfiocl* 
pies  in  the  constitution  of  man. 
That  such  a  mode  of  pbiloBopfaislog 
is  at  variance  with  the  mstioas  that 
all  acquainted  with  other  fafaoefaes 
of  Scotch  acienee  and  lisciatDfe^ 
must  foraa  of  the  features  of  Sootdi 
intellect,  is  undoubted  :—4t  i%  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  a  curioas 
drcomstance,  and  therefore  deserv* 
ing,  in  our  opinion,  of  beiiy 
pointed  out,  ia  connexion  with  tbh 
short  sketch  of  Scotch  Metaphysiosw 
Between  the  doctrines  of  tba 
Scotch  metaphysical  writers,  aad 
those  of  such  of  the  English  meta* 
phycians  as  afe  followers  of  Hartkjr^ 
there  is  an  intennediaie  daas :  ae» 
ooniiDg  to  this  dass  of  doctrineiy 
the  former  do  not  posh  their  ioqai^ 
ries  far  enough,  and  the  latter  push 
theirs  too  hr.  There  are,  howeter^ 
no  vei;  celebraaed  wlrfteia  of  this 
descnption.  With  re^MSct .  to  UhrN 
ley  aiMl  Us  iUbwen,  H  appean  t» 
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m^'tliiHf  \bBf$  sod  cspeciftUjr  Hartley 
Jb£difie1f,  flfB  dtstisgoitbcd  by  lereral 
of  tJie  characferiBtics  of  British  in-< 
MHoet  Engfisb  MetapfaysicB,  ia-* 
deed,  if  we  iraoe  them  in  Hobbes, 
Jjocke,  and  Hartley^  three  of  the 
most  celebrated  authors  on  this 
SBl]§ect,  will  give  us  a  very  favonra- 
blfl  and  jost  idea  of  sorae  of  the 
dtiost  peculiar  features  of  the  national 
iatellect  There  is,  in  the  nieta-< 
physical  writings  of  all  these  an« 
tk6n  (with  a  few  exceptions)  a  fine 
Tein  of  good  sense,  which  inmost 
wivariably  keeps  their  inquiries  in 
that  line  that  leads  to  sound  and 
practical  conclusions ;  while>  at  the 
■ame  tinie>  there  is  a  degree  of  pe« 
oetration  and  comprehension  of 
mtnd,— ^a  rising  above  noere  words^ 
and  a  grappling  with  things  that 
#nables  them  to  push  their  inqmries 
and  investigations  beyond  the  limits 
whfcfaj  to  feebler  intellects,  and  in* 
tellectB  that  work  entirely  by  meana 
ef  word^  seems  the  impassable 
boundiuy  of  hamao  investigation 
on  the  subject  of  Metaphysics. 

Of  the  practical  tendency  and 
benefit  of  the  metaphysical  troths 
winch  these  writers,  atid  more  par^ 
ticularly  Locke  and  Hartley,  have 
explained  and  defended,  there  will 
remain  no  doubt,  when  we  reflect 
that  by  the  former  the  doctrine  of 
ifiaate  ideas  has  been  exploded,  and 
by  the  latter,  the  doctrine  of  the  as- 
sociaition  of  ideas  has  been  most  tho- 
roughly investigated  and  enforced^ 
In^  fact,  whether  we  regard  Meta* 
pbytfica  as  a  science  merely  fit  to 
sharpen  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
or  flb  one  capable  of  practical  appli- 
cation, we  shall  be  equally  stusWAe 
of  the  benefit  which  Locke  and 
Hantsy  have  conferred  on  it  bf 
their  writings:  for,  if  ideas  iitt 
iaaate,  tdqoirie«  into  tbetffiatnm, 
origin,  9p4  cbmMbafieiis,  are  ot* 


lady  anneccttaary  and  useldsa;  and 
till  the  doctrine  of  the  associatioa 
of  ideas  was  established  on  a  firm 
footing,  it  was  impossible  to  takO 
advantage  of  Locke*s  discovery,  and 
to  pursue  any  satisfactory  inquiry 
into  the  structure  of  the  human 
mind.  With  respect  to  the  prac-* 
ticai  inferencea  and  applications  of 
these  doctrines,  there  seems  hardl}^ 
any  necessity  to  point  them  out. 
Education,  taken  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive 9nd  philosophical  mean^ 
ing,  cannot  be  conducted  on  any 
regular  and  systematic  plan,  or  with 
much  hope  of  forming  the  charac- 
ter and  instructing  the  mind,  so 
long  as  ideas  are  believed  to  be 
innate,  or  so  long  as  (though  thia 
doctrine  is  given  up)  the  doctrine 
of  their  association  is  not  under-' 
stood  and  practically  applied^ 

As  the  Germaa  Metaphysics  of 
Kant,  8cc,  never  gained  any  exten« 
sive  or  firm  footing  in  this  country, 
it  seems  not  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  them ;  indeed,  we  must  con- 
fi&n,  that  to  us  they  appear  either 
totally  unintelligible,  or,  where  in- 
telligible, only  iivr^pping  common- 
place, or  long  exploded  ideas, 
in  the  most  mystic  jargon  imagin- 
able. It  is  a  circumstance  wel^ 
worthy  of  remark  and  consideration^ 
^t  though  the  national  character 
of  the  Gverman  and  the  British,  as 
well  as  their  intellectual  and  literary 
eharacter,  resemble  each  other  very 
strongly  in  many  respects;  yet  there 
are  two  or  three  points  in  which 
they  «ridely  differ.  In  the  first 
place,  among  the  Germans  thcref 
are  stronger  proofs  of  imperfect 
civilization  than  among  the  English; 
these  break  out,  in  a  most  peculiar 
and  striking  manner,  in  their  out- 
rageous display  of  the  strongest 
feelings  and  passions  of  the  hutnan- 
bttut,  to  the  utter  vidation  of  all 
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good  taste^  and  in  a  manner  shock- 
ing and  ditgasting  to  all  who  are 
desirous   of  baniahing  from  thdr 
feelings  and  passions  all  extrava- 
gance>  and  all  morbid  and  selfish 
passiveness.     The  tratb  of  this  re- 
mark is  sufficiently  established  by 
the  German  plays  and  novels  -,  and 
though  these  were  popular  in  Bri- 
tain«  yet  their  popularity  was  short 
lived,  and  was  happily  and  success- 
fully destroyed  by  our  national  good 
sense  and  good  taste.     In  the  se- 
cond place,  the  imperfect  civiliza- 
tion  of  the  Germans,   compared 
with  the  British^  is  further  displayed 
by  the  favour,  countenance,  and  be- 
lief which  are  shewn  in  Germany 
to  the  doctrines  of  animal  magnet- 
ism, &c.     In  Britain,  these  doc- 
trines were  at  one  time  partially 
receive^  ;   but  more  through  a  love 
of  novelty  and  fashion  than  from 
real  conviction  ;    the  reverse  seems 
the  case  in  Germany.    Lastly,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  the  Me- 
taphysics of  Germany  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Britain,  and 
equally  with  the  other  two  pdnts 
of  difference  just  noted,  prove,  in 
cur  opinion,  that  not  only  with 
respect  to  civilization,  but  also  with 
respect  to  the  cultivation  and  pro- 
gress of  intellect,  the  Germans  are 
much  behind  the  British.    Perhaps 
the  principal  cause  of  this  state  and 
character  of  the  German  intellect 
may  be  traced  in  the  comparatively 
late  period  at  which  the  Germans 
devoted  themselves  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  literature  and  science :  they 
have  not  proceeded  in  a   regular, 
cautious,  and  systematic  manner; 
-the  coDsequences  are,  that,  while, 
on  some  topics  they  have  overleaped 
the  boundary  of  human  knowledge^ 
and  thus  have  plunged  into  intel- 
lectual darkness,— on  other  topics* 
tbey  have  not  advanced  so  far  as  to 


free  themsdvei  ftom  that  < 
Hence  Germany,  at  dna  time, 
plays  the  curious,  and  by  no  i 
uninstructive  spectacle  of  a  peofle 
with  strong  and  cultivatediDtcUectSy 
and  much  just  and  accmrate.  ii^br- 
mation,  so  fiir  as  some  topics  are 
concerned ;  while  on  other  topics, 
their  depraved. rather  than  thar  qo- 
informcd  intellects  seek  for  food 
which,  in  most  other  Europeas 
countries,  is  utterly  rejected,  aad 
was  never,  at  any  period,  aou^htlbr 
and  relished,  except  while  igooranee 
and  credulity  overshadowed  and  be- 
numbed the  mmd. 

But  to  retorn  from  this  d%res- 
sion. — ^The  next  subject  which  caik 
for  our  notice  \d  this  Chapter,  is  the 
state  and  character  of  the  Ptuloao- 
phy  of  Criticism  of  the  present  age. 

On  this  branch  of  Utrntwe,  Me- 
taphysics have  been  iMrooght  to  bear 
with  connderable  effect  and  soooess ; 
and,  indeed,  whatei'er  diffeieoce  of 
opinion  regarding  the  practical  nt»» 
Uty  of  metaphysical  researches  in 
other. respects  may  be  entertained, 
none^  we  should  imagine^  vill  be 
disposed  to  deny,  that  when  applied 
to  elucidate  the  origin  and  nature  of 
intellectual  pleasures,  tbcy  may  be 
of  great  utility.  In  proof  of  the 
trudb  of  this  remark,  we  need  only 
notice  the  doctrine  of  the  asaociatimi 
of  ideas,  which,  even  by  the  Scotch 
w*'iter8,  has  been  applied  with  suc- 
cess and  considerable  ingenm^lo 
the  Philosophy  of  Criticism. 

The  most  celebrated  writers  on 
this  topic  are  Kaimts,  Caoapbell^ 
Alison,  Knight^  and  Dugald  Stew- 
art. The  writings  of  the  first 
were  formerly  very  popular,  and 
regarded  as  having  made  great  dis- 
coveries in  thu  branch  of  liteiatnre'; 
but  their  real  merits  are  now  oKxe 
fairly  and  jtistly  appreciated*'  Jn-r 
deed,  in  Lord  Kaimes*^  Essay's  there 
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if  «  nngolar  intermixture  of  the 
pecnltftr  Metaphysics  of  his  coun- 
try,  which  lead  him  often  to  solve 
fl  difficulty  by  a  reference  to  ori* 
gibal  and  innate  principles  or  feel- 
ings^ with  a  fondness  for  subtlety 
and  refinement,  that,  when  ana- 
lyzed>  willj  in  most  instances,  be 
dkoovered  to  resolve  itself  into  mere 
words.  Thus,  after  stating  the  fact 
Jie  wishes  and  proposes  to  explain 
and  account  for,  and  entering  on  a 
long  and  apparently  profound  inves- 
tigation into  its  nature  and  causes, 
the  reader  who  is  not  perplexed  or 
led  astray  by  words,  will  be  satisfied, 
on  comparing  the  statement  of  the 
fact  with  the  explanation  of  it,  that 
they  are  both  in  reality  the  same ; 
and  that  the  author,  though  he  has 
been  always  in  motion,  yet,  by 
moving  in  a  circle,  has  not  ad- 
vanced, but  only  reached  the  spot 
from  which  he  set  out. 

The  writings  of  Campbell,  Ali- 
son, Knight,  and  Stewart,  as  well  as 
the  occasional  but  valuable  glimpses 
of  philosophical  criticism  which  are 
interspersed  in  Johnson*s  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  and  in  other  works,  are 
much  more  valuable  and  instructive 
than  Lord  Kaimes*s  Elements  of 
Criticism  ;  and,  in  fact,  from  them 
may  be  gleaned  a  greater  number 
of  the  real  Elements  of  Criticism 
than  are  to  be  found  in  that  work. 

The  treatise  of  Blair  on  the 
Belles  Lettres  seems  hardly  to  fall 
within  the  scope  of  our  present 
Chapter  3  for  though  there  are  in 
'it  some  good  illustrations  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Criticism,  yet  for  the 
most  part  it  is  occupied  with  a  prac- 
tical and  detached  application  of 
that  Philosophy  to  the  different 
branches  of  literature,  and  some  of 
the  roost  celebrated  writers  in  those 
branches.  Besides,  Blair  in  this 
work  has  been  too  much  indebted 


to  French  Authors,  where  he  doea 
treat  of  the  Philosophy  of.  Criti- 
cism, to  be  entitled  to  a  particular 
notice  here. 

On  the  whole,  the  Philosophy  of 
Criticism  is  still  in  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect state  (compared  with  many 
other  branches  of  science  and  litera- 
ture) in  Britain ; — it  is  a  rich  mine, 
but  it  requires  to  be  worked  care- 
fully and  deeply  before  its  richea 
can  be  fully .  procured  :  much  rub- 
bish most  be  removed  from  the 
surface.  A  most  intimate  and  pro* 
found  knowledge  of  mankind,  of 
all  that  forms  their  character,  and 
of  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
human  mind  and  heart,  are  indis- 
pensable in  him  who  is  ambitious  of 
enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Criticism . 

Closely  connected  with  this  sub* 
ject  is  the  consideration  of  the  state 
and  character  of  the  periodical  Cri- 
ticism of  Britain  in  the  present  age. 
Since  the  publication  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews, 
these  have  been  very  striking ;  be- 
fore they  appeared,  there  were  oc- 
casionally in  the  Monthly  Reviews 
articles  which  displayed  not  only 
strong  powers  of  mind,  and  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subject 
of  the  work  reviewed,  but  which 
also  were  written  with  great  com- 
mand of  language  :  but  these  were 
rare.  The  Edinburgh  Review  first 
led  the  way  to  a  new  style  of  Criti- 
cism :  on  its  appearance,  it  attracted 
notice  by  the  elaborate  and  regular 
dissertations  which  it  contained, — 
especially  on  topics  of  general  Po- 
litics, and  Political  Economy,  into 
which  former  Reviews  had  scarce- 
ly ever  entered  } — ^by  the  polish 
and  elegance  of  its  style,  and  by 
the  contemptuous,  sarcastic,  and 
severe  manner,  in  which  it  treated 
many  authors,  who  had  met  with  re- 
spect 
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speet  and  admiration  from  the  other 
Rtfviewi,  and  through  their  means, 
from  the  world  in  general.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  preserved  its 
high  and  unparalleled  popularity 
till  its  political  predictions  were 
proved  to  be  false,  and  till  it  was 
opposed  and  rivalled  by  the  Quar- 
terly Review.  The  plan  on  which 
the  latter  is  conducted,  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review;— in  politics,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  merits  of  many  authors, 
where  no  political  bias  can  be  sup- 
posed to  operate,  they  differ  widely. 
Ac  6r8t,  the  Quarterly  Review  was 
rather  heavily  writieu ;— at  present, 
it  approaches  very  near  its  rival  wiib 
^taspecc  to  talent  and  information. 


and  the  manner  in  which  thiqr  mwm 
conveyed :  its  antipathies,  howetcr^ 
are  expressed  in  a  much  heavior  and 
coarser  manner  than  thote  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review ;  and,  occasion* 
ally,  with  a  very  indefensible  and 
unmanly  malignity.  Yet  in  the 
very  same  Numbers  which  are  thus 
disgraced,  there  will  appear  nniclca 
rich  and  warm  with  the  admirMioo 
of  all  that  is  gpod  and  lovely  ia 
nature  and  in  man,  and  written 
with  stronger  impressions  of  tbe 
importance  of  traih,  and  more  ge- 
nuine and  ardent  aspirations  after 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
man,  than  any  ankles  which  tto 
Edinburgh  Re?iew  contains* 
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Siaie  and  character  of  the  Poetry  of  the  present  age -- Burns— Cotvper-^-* 
Wordsworth,  t^c, — Scott^Moore — Byron^CamfMl, 


HOWEVER  delicate  and  subtle 
the  essence  of  Poetry  may 
be,  and  however  difficult  to  detect 
and  define  it>  there  are  few,  we  ap- 
prehend, who  will  be  disponed  to 
deny,  that  in  the  writings  of  those 
authors  whose  names  are  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  Chapter,  it  exists 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  though 
they  may  differ  with  re<ipect  to  that 
degree,  as  well  as  with  respect  to 
the  strength  and  purity  of  the  es- 
•ence.  We  may  likewise  add,  with- 
OQt  much  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
flomo  at  least  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  British  intellect  and  Bri- 
tish Poetry  may  be  distinctly  traced 
in  the  works  of  these  authors,  and 
that  their  mental  and  moral  powers, 
to  far  as  they  may  be  deduced  fi^om 
their  poetry,  are  of  that  description 
which  we  have  emphatically  deno- 
minated British. 

In  briefly  pointing  ont  what  we 
regard  as  the  most  diitinguishingt 
as  well  as  tlie  most  discriminating 
beauties  of  these  poets,  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  class  them :  or  to 
assign  to  each  the  place  which  he 
Ought  to  bold  in  the  scale  of  poeti- 
dd  merit :  that  is  not  our  object  i 
but  rather  so  to  hold  them  up  to 
the  critical  eye,  as  will  most  easily 
and  effectually  exhibit  their  preva- 
lent and  peculiar  beauties  and  ble- 
mishes. 

We  are  disposed  to  rate  the  me- 
rits of  Burna  as  a  poet  v^ry  high. 
In  hisyoetry  wa  think  we  can  trace. 


very  distinctly,  nearly  all '  that 
strength  and  vividness  of  colouring 
which  gives  such  interest  and  effect 
to  our  elder  poets,  and  to  our  na- 
tional ballads  of  the  highest  charac* 
ter,  united  to  much  more  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  overflowing  sympa- 
thy for  his  fellow-creatures,  than 
they  display.  Indeed,  the  peculiar 
merits  of  Burns,  as  a  poet,  spring 
from  his  ardent  feelings,  either  of 
contempt, anger,  friendship,  or  love  ^ 
and  from  the  sympathy  which  his 
mind  and  heart  hold  with  the  joys 
and  sufferings  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  connected.  He  was  a  man 
(if  w6  may  use  rather  a  homely  ex- 
pression, but  an  expression  pregnant 
with  meaning)  full  of  flesh  and 
blood ;  a  man  (o  whom  society,  and 
especially  the  society  of  his  friends, 
or  of  those  who  were  bound  to  his 
heart  by  still  closer  ties,— was  essen** 
tially  necessary ;  who  was  keenly 
alive  to  all  that  was  amiable,  and  all 
that  was  contemptible  and  mean  in 
his  fellow-creatures ;  and  whose 
powers  of  thought  enabled  him  to 
embody  all  that  he  saw  and  felt 
with  regard  to  them.  He  knew 
the  worth  of  the  peasantry  of  Scot- 
land 3  he  knew  the  sources  of  their 
domestic  comfort  and  happiness; 
their  warm,  sincere,  and  at  the  same 
time,  reflecting  and  rational  sense 
of  religion  ;  their  kind  but  conside- 
rate attachment  to  one  another  i 
and  their  quick  and  ardent  love  of 
th^r  Country's  glory  and  honour^ 

and 
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and  interests ;  he  knew  these  well, 
for  he  felt  them  exquisitely :  and 
these  he  has  depicted  with  such 
vividness,  and  accuracy  of  colouFlog,- 
as  not  only  enables  his  readers  to 
deduce  the  character  of  the  Scotch 
peasantry,  but  aho  carries  hioi,  in 
spite  of  himself,  into  their  presence, 
and  makes  him  feel  and  think,  for 
the  moment,  as  they  are  represented 
by  the  poet  to  have  felt  and  thought. 

But  the  richest  and  most  exqui- 
site pieces  of  the  poetry  of  Bums, 
are  those  in  which  he  pours  forth 
his  own  personal  feelings,  especially 
his  feelings  of  deep  and  solemn  love. 
There  is  in  these  pieces  a  sublimity 
and  holiness,  as  well  as  an  ardent 
and  toQcbing  warmth  of  feelings 
which,  in  our  opinion,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  any  other 
poet.  What  can  be  more  exqui* 
sitely  beautiful — what  can  raise  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  reader 
higher  above  earth  and  all  its  vani- 
ties,— what  poetry  can  enter  so 
deeply  into  the  soul,  and  fill  it  so 
completely,  as  the  little  piece  of 
Barns^  '*  To  Mary  in  heaven?*' 
Wc  are  disposed  to  place  this  pif ce 
in  the  highest  rank  of  poetry,  be-^ 
cause  it  unfolds  and  depicts  wliat 
all  must  have  felt,  whose  hearts  are 
organized  in  a  manner  best  fitted  to 
discharge  the  duties,  and  to  receive 
and  enjoy  the  highest  pleasures  of 
human  life. 

Cowper,  though  in  some  respecta 
resembling  Burns,  is  a  poet  of  a  very 
different  character  and  rank:  he,too, 
is  principally  occupied  with  domestic 
life.  But  his  pictures  of  this  kind  of 
life  are  not  filled  with  its  rarest  inci- 
dents, and  its  highest  pleasures  and 
feelings  $  but  rather  with  many  of 
its  every-day  occurrences,  and  with 
those  duties,  characters,  and  feel- 
ings belonging  to  it,  which  pre  not 
railed,  by  their  intensity,  above  the 


level  of  common  life.  Those  wfi<9> 
have  passed  their  time  principally 
iti  what  is  called  a  domestic  circle ; 
who  have  been  accustonded  to  look 
for,  and  to  find,  their  principal  oc- 
cupation and  pleasure  within  that 
circle ;  and  who  are  united  by  -ties 
of  friendship  or  love,  to  the  mem- 
bers who  compose  it,  know  full  well, 
that  even  in  the  daily  and  ordinary 
occurrences  of  such  a  kind  of  life» 
there  are  many  incidents  fuU  of  in- 
terest ;  there  are  many  opportnni* 
ties  that  admit  of  the  display,  many 
occasions  that  call  forth  the. exer- 
cise, of  the  domestic  chanties  and 
feelings ;  and  that  many  of  (iio 
daily  and  most  common  oocnpatioa» 
of  such  a  life, — ^which  to  those 
whose  hearts  are  not  framed  for  it, 
seem  insipid  and  tiresome,— 4ay  a 
firm  hold  on  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  such  as  are  by  na* 
tui-e  moulded,^  and  by  habit  ac- 
customed to  it.  In  the  display 
of  most  of  the  occupations,  plea- 
sures, and  sympathies  of  quiee 
and  regular  domestic  life,  Cowper 
excels;  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
display,  he  pours  forth  such  amiabl» 
feelings, — such  a  kind  solicitude  (op 
the  tempocal  and  spiritual  welfaro 
of  his  fellow-creatures, — such  a 
strong  recoqsmendation  of  what  is 
excellent, — ^aud  such  a  pointed,  bet 
at  the  same  time  kind-hearted  and 
charitable,  censure  of  what  is  vicious 
or  blameable, — that  we  are  equally 
delighted  with  the  character  whicb 
the  poet  unconsciously  draws  of 
himself^  and  with  the  picture  wbicl^ 
he  exhibits  of  the  life  that  be  re-- 
commends,  and  himself  followed 
and  enjoyed. 

From  this  short  and  necessarily 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  characters 
of  Boms  and  Cowper,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  though  they  are  so  di^ 
ferent,  yet  they  possess  many  fet« 
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tures  in  icommon ;  and  that  both  in 
what  they  differ,  and  in  what  they 
correspond,  they  each  display  most 
strongly  many  of  the  characteristic 
-trails  of  British  intellect  and  feel- 
ings.   They  are  also  distinguished 
by  another  circumstance;  they  to- 
tally disregard  what  may  be  called 
the  mere  mechanism  of  poetry ; 
that  which  we  have  already  pointed 
out  as  having  originated  chiefly  in 
Fope,  and   which  goes  to  ^tl  the 
essence  of  poetry  in  the  mere  se- 
lection and  collocation  of  words ; 
^^hich  exhibits  the  corporeal  form 
and  features  of  poetry,  without  its 
animating  soul.     Not  that  fiurns* 
poetry  is  destitute,  in  many  places, 
-of  language,  such  as,  with  many  of 
the  school  of  methodical  poetry  (if 
It  so  may  be  called)   would  have 
been  deemed  amply  sufficient  to 
•constitute  poet iy  of  itself,  without 
the  thoughts  by  which  it  is  ani- 
mated and  su[^ported :  but  in  him 
the  language  is  a  subordinate  con- 
fiideration ;    it  seems  not  to  have 
been   sought  afler,    but    to    have 
flowed   involuntarily,    and  almost 
unconsciously,  at  the  command  of 
bis  ardent  feelings.     With  respect 
to  Cowper,  he  is  very  careless  in 
bis  language ;  but  this  very  careless- 
ness is  adinirably  suited  to  his  sub- 
ject, and  to  his  mode  of  treating  it. 
Be  wrote  not  so  much  from  a  full 
heart,  from  keen  feelings,  or  from 
affections  which   totally   absorbed 
bim,  as  from  a  placid  and  conitem- 
plattve  attachment  to  the  more  sober 
and  common  blessings,  pleasures, 
and  duties  of  domestic  life;   and 
therefore  highly  expressive  and  figu* 
rative  language  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  tone  of  his 
poetry  -,  and  if  it  had  been  admitted, 
must  have  been  the  result  of  a  stu- 
died attiention  td  it,  and  therefore 
onsaitaUe  both  to  the  subject  and 


to  the  feeling,  under  the  undivided 
and  undistracted  influence  of  which 
that  subject  could  best  be  treated. 

In  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth 
we  may  trace  a  man  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  both  with  respect 
to  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  the 
formation  and  feelings  of  his  hearty 
from  either  Burns  or  Cowper. 
Burns  could  not  live  without  the 
society  of  his  fellow-creatures « 
without  always  having  some  object 
towards  whom  his  full  and  warm 
heart  could,  as  it  were,  flow  out  in 
the  full  tide  of  its  affection,  either 
of  friendship  or  love.  All  his 
thoughts,  all  his  duties,  all  his 
pleasures, — his  whole  liffe  was  so- 
cial :  perhaps  if  circumstances  had 
favoured  him,  he  might  have  been 
able  to  have  satisfied  his  soul,  thus 
constituted  by  nature,  with  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  pleasures,  of  a  calm  and 
regular  domestic  life.  But,  as  he 
was  placed,  and  perhaps  as  he  was 
formed,  these  did  not  satisfy  Jiim. 
Cowper,  however,  they  did  satisfy  ; 
and  in  fhe  writings  of  these  two 
poets  we  have  a  most  highly  finished 
and  interesting  picture  of  man  in 
society  ;  of  man  acted  upon  by  his 
feelings  towards  his  fellow- creatures; 
his  thoughts  constantly  filled  with 
what  regards  them  5  and  his  chief 
and  most  cherished  pleasures  derived 
from  their  fellowship.  The  wri- 
tings of  Wordsworth  display  a  very 
diflferent  picture ;  but  one,  at  least, 
of  equal  merit  and  rarity — we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  said,  of  greater  me- 
rit and  rarity.  The  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  unfolds  what  passes 
in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  lives  (so 
to  speak)  on  contemplation ;  who 
derives  from  the  most  trivial  objects 
of  nature,  from  the  most  common 
occurrences  of  life,  matter  for  the 
most  profound  reflection .   Whoever 
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has  been  long  and  much  accustomed 
to  commune  with  his  own  thoughts, 
and  to  attend  to  his  own  feelings  at 
times  when  they  absorbed  him  so 
completely  as  to  shut  his  bodily  and 
mental  eyes  to  all  objects,  must 
know,  that  at  these  periods  there 
rise  up,  and  are  cherished  with  most  . 
exquisite  pleasure,  thoughts  and 
feelings  which,  as  it  were,  take  us 
out  of  the  world,  and  place  us  in 
a  world  of  our  own  creation.  The 
most  common  objects  or  incidents, 
to  minds  of  this  stamp,  when  under 
the, influence  of  this  mood,  will 
call  forth  reflections  and  feelings, 
the  exquisiteness  of  which,  when 
well  expressed,  all  who  are  simi- 
larly constituted  will  acknowledge ; 
though,  by  those  whose  minds  and 
hearts  are  cast  in  a  diflferent  mould 
they  will  be  deemed  childish  or 
fantastical. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  explain* 
ing  our  meaning,  we  shall  have 
conveyed  an  idea,  though  but  a 
faint  and  imperfect  one,  of  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  essential  and 
distinguishing  character  of  Words- 
worth*s  poetry.  It  is  of  a  singular 
kind  :  it  does  not  go  abroad  among 
mankind,  their  passions,  feelings, 
or  pursuits,  to  seek  for  the  objects 
on  which  it  may  work  :  all  the  ma* 
terials  necessary  for  it  are  in  abund- 
ance within  the  mind  of  the  poet 
himself;  and  these  materials, 
though  suggested  by  the  appear- 
ances of  nature,  or  the  character  or 
actions  of  man,  are  not  created  by 
them ;  they  merely  touch  the  spring 
of  poetry  in  the  poet,  and  there 
proceeds  a  copious  flow  of  poetry 
of  the  highest  kind.  Had  the 
world  contained  no  living  being  but 
Wordsworth  himself,  stiU  from  the 
stores  of  his  own  mind,  or  rather 
from  the  feelings  of  his  own  heart, 
be  would  have  become  a  poet :  but 


he  never  can  be  popular ; 
his  poetry  appeals  to  reBectbnB  and 
feelings  that  find  no  sympathy  eiL- 
cept  in  a  very  few,  and  even  by 
those  it  cannot  be  estimated  at  ks 
real  value. 

Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Wilson^ 
are  poets,  in  some  respect  and  de> 
gree,  of  the  same  class  as  Woidii- 
worth^  but  their  poetry  is  doC  to 
full  of  contemplativeness  as  that  of 
Wordsworth.  1 1  enters  more  abread 
into  society ;  though  from  society 
it  gathers  nuterials  somewhat  akin 
to  those  which  Wordsworth  seeks, 
exclusively  from  his  own  heart. 
Southey  is  a  very  voluminous  poet : 
but  in  all  his  writings  the  same  cha- 
racter prevails ;  the  same  beaodea 
and  the  same  faults.  His  beautiea 
cliiefly  consist  in  depicting  aoeoea 
of  rich  or  tranquil  nature,  sudi  aa 
are  to  be  found  in  reality;  or  io 
creating  scenes  of  a  grander  and 
more  sublime  character,  drawn  en- 
tirely from  his  own  imagiaatioo. 
In  both  respects  he  is  frequently 
very  happy  j  and  the  full  flow  of 
exuberant  language,  which  in  other 
parts  of  his  poetry  weakens  its  effect 
by  expanding  and  diluting  the  coo- 
ception  of  the  poet,  is  here  pro- 
ductive of  a  good  eflbct.  His  other 
beauties  consist  in  depicting,  with 
much  nature  and  feeling,  the  chari- 
ties of  the  human  heart  j  especially 
those  which  he  himself  has  ftlt  moat 
exquisitely  :  in  exemplification  and 
proof  of  this  opinion,  it  is  necessaiy 
only  to  refer  the  reader  to  that  moat 
exq^uisite  and  touching  picture  of 
his  own  fiamily,  which  be  has  drawn 
in  his  poem  on  the  Battle  of  Water- 
loo. In  this  short  poem  may  dia^ 
tinctly  be  traced  much  of  the 
strength,  and  mi^ch  of  the  weak- 
ness of  Southey  as  a  poet.  Tbene 
is  much  bad  taste  (indeed  all  the 
poets  cf  this  sc1kx>1  are  guilty  of 
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frequent  and  gross  violatioDS 
€f  good  taste)  ;  there  b  mach  po- 
rerty  and  paerlSity  of  thought  (and 
this  is  another  of  their  besetting 
'  ifos) ;  and  in  eveiy  thing  that  re- 
lates to  the  battle^ — in  every  thing 
that  requires  the  display  of  very 
itroDg  powers,  or  the  delineation  of 
tise  more  impetuous  and  violent 
passions  of  the  human  heart, — 
oonthey,  in  this  and  in  all  his 
poems,  fails  most  egregiously. 

Coleridge  is  a  much  more  subtle 
«iud  metaphysical  poet  than  any 
others  of  the  same  school  ;  he 
"sometimes  soars  much  higher  than 
they  do  5  and  not  unfrequently  sinks 
even  lower  than  them.  In  his  po- 
etry there  is  mueh  that  will  weary 
and  disgust  by  its  puerility  and  alv- 
iinrdity ;  but  there  are  passages,  even 
in  that  most  absurd  o(  all  his  poems, 
Christobelly  which  come  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  like  the  Oasis 
to  the  traveller  in  the  midst  of  the 
deserts,  and  refresh  him  by  their 
fragrance  and  richness,  or  hurry 
him  away  by  their  hold  on 
his  feelings.  Coleridge  has  taken  a 
deep  view  into  the  human  heart ; 
but  his  view  is  not  always  unpreju- 
diced, nor  does  he  always  tell  whnt 
he  has  seen  there,  unmixed  with 
what  his  prejudice  prompts,  or  his 
own  peculiar  theory  of  the  human 
Toind  and  affections  insinuates. 
Neither  he,  nor  any  other  poet  of 
this  school,  is  the  poet  of  society  ; 
tlieugh  Southey  and  he  seem  to 
draw  from  it,  and  the  feelings  and 
afiecttons  to  which  it  gives  birth, 
much  more  than  Wordsworth  does. 
In  another  respect  Coleridge  must 
be  distinguished  from  his  fellow 
-poets :  he  has  greater  powers  in  de- 
picting the  gloomy  or  terrible  ;  and 
these  powers  would  pr<y!uce  a  still 
atroDger  efiect  in  the  reader  than 
they  do,  if  they  were  not  often  ren- 


dered of  little  or  no  avail,  by  passtri^ 
beyond  their  peculiar  and  legitimate 
boundaries  into  the  regions  of  extra- 
vagance, bombast,  and  bad  taste. 
On  the  whole,  if  Coleridge.had  been 
gifted  with  a  larger  portion  of  good 
sense,  sound  judgment,  end  correct 
taste,  he  would  have  raised  himself 
to  a  much  higher  rank  as  a  poet : 
his  natural  talents  appear  to  us 
higher  than  those  of  Southey, 
and  even  of  a  loftier  description, 
though  not  of  such  a  rare  kind  as 
those  of  Wordsworth  ;  but  to  these 
talents  he  certainly  has  not  done 
justice. 

Wilson  is  known  to  the  public 
only  by  two  poems  of  any  length, 
the  Isle  of  Palms,  and  the  City  of 
the  Plague:  but  from  these,  in  our 
opinion,  may  be  drawn  a  pretty 'ac» 
curate  idea  of  the  peculiar  character 
and  merit  of  his  poetry.  In  many 
respects  he  resembles  what  are  called 
the  Lake  Poets — Wordsworth,  Sou- 
they, and  Coleridge ;  like  them, 
the  feelings  and  occupations  of  the 
common  people,  or  the  pleasures  of 
a  retired  and  contemplative  life,  are 
the  sources  from  which  he  draws 
his  most  favourite,  and  highly- 
wrought  materials ;  but  he  is  more 
sad,  pensive,  atul  melancholy,  than 
the  rest  of  his  brethren  ;  and  often 
takes  delight  in  entering  even  into  the 
regions  of  disgusting  pain  and  mi- 
sery. <  When,  however,  he  passes 
from  these  subjects  to  those  of  a 
more  cheerful  description, — to  the 
depicting  of  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  youth,— of  the  bursting  forth 
and  overflowing  of  the  warmest  and 
purest  affections  of  the  human 
heart;  and  of  the  charms  which 
nature  holds  forth  to  those  whose 
eyes  and  feelings  are  open  and  alive 
to  her  beauties, — he  is  a  most  de- 
lightful poet. 

In  all  these  poets  of  the  Lake 
school 
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$ohool  (we  use  this  desEigaation  not 
in  conteoipt  or  ridicule^  but  as  a 
short  and  descriptive  appellation) 
there  is  a  warm  and  benevolent 
aspiration  after  the  happiness  of 
their  fellow- creatures/ which  is  very 
pleasing :  and  though  their  dreams 
of  the  perfectibility  of  man«  and 
their  prejadices  regarding  the  evils 
of  society, — the  more  pure  happi- 
ness and  virtue  of  uncivilized  life^ 
and  the  comparative  innocence  of 
the  lower,  and  profligacy  of  the 
higher  ranks, — ^have  passed  away> 
yet  there  still  lingers  in  their  wri- 
tings so  much  of  the  impression 
left  by  those  dreams  and  prejudices, 
as  renders  them  emphatically  the 
favourite  poets  of  all  who  look  for- 
ward to  future  periods  of  improve- 
ment, not  in  the  sciences  or  the 
arts,  but  in  the  moral  condition  and 
happiness  of  mankind, — or  who 
regard  those  who  walk  in  the 
humbler  paths  of  life  as  most  fa- 
voured with  respect  to  real  and  pure 
enjoyment,  and  partaking  least  both 
of  the  ills  and  the  vices  of  hu- 
manity. 

Perhaps  the  annals  of  poetry  in 
no  country  exhibit  such  a  striking 
proof  of  rapid  rise,  and  as  rapidly 
declining  popularity,  as  the  poems 
of  Walter  Scott  have  ei^perienced. 
At  one  time  they  were  praised  too 
highly}  and  now,. as  generally  hap- 
pens in  such  cases,  they  have  sunk 
too  low.  The  causes  both  of  their 
former  popularity,  and  present  neg- 
lect, lie  near  the  surface ;  and  may 
therefore  easily  be  detected  and  told. 
When  they  first  appeared,  they  pos- 
sessed a  strong  stimulus  of  novelty  -, 
and  that  novelty  was  of  a  kind 
which,  independent  of  the  mere* 
circumstance  of  novelty*  was  sure  to 
create  a  general  interest.  The 
romantic  nature  of  their  stories, 
the  scenes    ip    which  the  events 


were  laid,  the  period   of  Uatorf 
they     embraced,-*the  .  chancten 
that   were  exhibited,— the   vivid* 
ness  with  which  these,  and  the  de« 
lineations  of  natural  aceoery  were 
brought  before  the  reader,*-and  the 
familiarity  of  the  meaaore  and  Ian* 
guage,— contributed  easentiallj  to 
render  them  popular.      That  they 
have  simk  aq  utterly  into  neglect 
and  oblivion,  the  poet  is  himaolf 
to  blame  :    he  repeated  fand  imi- 
tated himself,  not  only  too  often, 
but  at  much  too  short  intervals ; 
and  each  succeeding  poem  seemed 
to  have  been  finished  with  much 
less  care  and  attention  than  its  im- 
mediate predecessor.     In  faa,  the 
first  poem,   the  Lay  of  (he  Last 
Minstrel,  especially  where  the  Mio- 
strel  himself  appears, — where  his 
solitariness,  his  ag^,  his  infirmities, 
—the  recollections  which  overcame 
him, — and    the    gratitude    which 
bursts  from  his  heart  at  the  aoex* 
pected  kindness  shown  him, — are 
deleted  with  so  much  nature  and 
effect, — placed  Walter  Scott  on  a 
higher  eminence  as  a  poet  than  he 
has  been  able  to  retain  by  any  of  his 
subsequent  publications.    His  great 
merits  are  the  vivid  picturesqueness 
of  his  delin^tions  of  natural  scenery, 
and    of    the    affections,    feelingi, 
thoughts,  and  passions  of  the  huoaan 
mind,  chiefly  as  they  shew  them* 
selves  in  the  workingsof  the  features, 
rather  than  in  the  language  to  which 
they  give  birth,  or  the  actions  that 
flow  from  them) — the  insight  his 
poems   aflbrd   into    the  manneis, 
habits,  and  mode  of  life  of  our  half 
barbarous    ancestors ;    and,    occa- 
sionally, the  high  working  up   of 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
interesting  incidents  in  his  poecns. 
But  in  the  midst  of  these  excel- 
lencies,  none    of   whk:h    are    q£ 
the   highest    order,  or  the  rarest 
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kind^  there  is  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  what  is  careless,  feeble, 
common- place,  and  in  very  bad 
taste. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
rank  the  poetry  of  Moore  high  :  it 
glitters  too  much ;  it  does  not  How 
from  any  profound  knowledge  of 
the  human  character  or  heart  3  or 
from  any  very  exquisite  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  mankind ;  nor  does 
it  speak  powerfully  to  the  heart  or 
feelings  of  those  who  read  it. 
They  are  astonished,  and  delighted, 
and  even  cloyed,  with  the  exube- 
rance of  the  banquet  which  the 
poet  spreads  before  them ;  but  they 
never  forget  the  poet  in  his  subject, 
or  bis  mode  of  treating  it  ^  on  the 
contrary,  they  so  oft«n  recur  to  him, 
they  so  often  think  of  the  richness 
of  bis  imagination,  that  they  never 
lose  themselves.  And  even  of  this 
species  of  poetry,  Moore  is  not  a 
perfect  writer  j  there  are  too  many 
prettinesses,  too  many  conceits,  too 
many  thoughts  and  expressions, 
evidently  chosen  expressly  and  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  effect.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  such  a  poet  would 
excel  in  his  delineations  of  natural 
scenery;  but  he  does  not.  He  does 
not  know,  or  he  forgets,  that  the 
most  exquisite  hold  which  natural 
scener}',  and  consequently  its  deli- 
neation—either by  the  painter  or  the 
poet,— has  on  the  mind,  arises  from 
association  :  be  is  too  anxious  to 
paint  it  rich  and  gaudy  ;  and  hence 
the  eye  is  too  much  occupied  for  the 
mind  and  feelings  to  have  full  play. 

Wordsworth  and  Byron  are  the 
most  original  poets  of  the  present 
age :  yet  what  a  contrast  do  they 
present !  Byron*s  mind  seems  filled 
with  the  miseries  of  human  life ; 
on  these  it  feeds  :  these  it  turns  on 
every  side,  or  ranges  in  all  possible 
combinations ;  exaggerates  with  all 
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the  creative  power  of  a  most  vigo- 
rous, and  at  the  same  time  distem- 
pered imagination;  and  then  pre- 
sents to  the  world  in  language 
which  conveys  them  in  all  their  in- 
tensity. Byron's  poetry  contains 
more  thought  in  fewer  words,  than 
perhaps  any  other  author  in  any 
language,  either  in  prose  or  verse  : 
often,  by  a  single  expression,  he 
places  before  the  mind  a  scene  in 
the  natural  or  moral  world,— an 
insight  into  the  human  character, 
or  into  his  own,  or  a  train  of  reflec- 
!ion,  much  more  vividly  and  com- 
pletely than  any  other  author  could 
do  by  the  most  lengthened  and  la- 
boured language.  The  chief  in- 
terest of  his  poetry  arises  from  tht 
clear  and  deep  view  which  it  gives 
us  into  the  most  singular,  and  per- 
haps unprecedented  construction  of 
his  own  character  :  in  this  charac- 
ter a  morbid  distaste  for  the  pleasures 
of  life,-— a  bitter  and  sarcastic  con- 
tempt for  all  that  it  is  said  to  con- 
tain of  grandeur, — and  a  thorough 
belief,  that  existence  under  every 
form  is  a  curse,— -are  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing features ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  occasionally  breaks 
out  a  contemplative  and  melancholy 
train  of  thought,  which  seems  to 
soften  the  misanthropy  of  the  poet^ 
and  to  evince  that,  but  for  this  mor- 
bid misanthropy,  he  could  have  been 
happy,  and  could  have  lived  among 
mankind  in  the  discharge  of  those 
duties,  and  enjoyment  of  those 
pleasures,  which  he  now  affects  to 
despise. 

The  genius  of  Campbell  is  cer- 
tainly of  no  mean  order ;  but  jt  is 
cramped  by  his  timidity  and  over- 
anxiety.  Except  in  some  of  his 
smaller  pieces,  .be  is  much  too  arti- 
ficial a  poet  to  attain  the  rarest 
treasures  of  poetry ;  he  pays  too 
much  attention  to  his  mode  of  ex- 
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pressipn :  to  tbb  be  frequently  sa-  lesBoen  of  Scott,  he  would  htre 
crifices  his  thoughts ;  or  he  makes  been  a  much  better  poet  j  for  in  hit 
his  thoughts  submit  to  his  mode  of  smaUer  pieces  there  abound  a  rich* 
expression.  The  flow  of  bis  mind  ness  of  fancy,  a  grandeur  of  con- 
is  evidently  checked ;  and  what  he  ception,  and  a  harrying,  the  reader 
feels  he  does  not  permit  to  come  beyond  himself,  into  the  midst  of 
forth  in  all  its  vigour  and  warmth,  the  po^s  creation,  that  soffidentlj 
lest  it  should  not  appear  exactly  in  prove  Campbell  to  have  received 
its  proper  dress.  If  Campbell  had  from  nature  the  essentials  of  poetxy, 
written  with  the  rapidity  and  car^  if  he  had  not  spoiled  them  by  art. 
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Character  of  the  Jictitious  Noarratives  of  the  present  age — Retrospective 
tfiezu  of  them — Richardson^^'SmolUt^^FUldiTig^-^GoldsmUh^MissEdge'' 
worth*  s  publications — Waver  ley,  f^c. 


THOUGH,  to  a  careless  and 
unreflecting  investigator,  the 
provinces  and  the  effects  of  the  in- 
ventive, and  imaginative  powers  of 
the  human  mind  may  not  seem  to  be 
divided  by  a  broad  and  obvious  line 
of  distinction,  yet,  we  apprehend, 
if  they  are  examine^  very  nearly 
and  closely,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  diiier  very  widely,  in  almost 
every  respect. 

The  imaginative  powers  are  ex- 
clusively the  sources  from  which 
genuine  poetry  flows  ;  the  inventive 
powers,  indeed,  may,  or  perhaps 
must  lend  their  aid,  in  order  to  frame 
the  story,  and  to  supply  some  of 
the  incidents  and  events,  or  to  fill 
up,  in  some  degree,  the,outline  and 
features  of  the  characters  pourtrayed 
by  the  poet;  but  mere  invention  can 
never  infuse  the  spirit  of  genuine  po- 
etry. In  Robinson  Crusoe  there  are 
displayed  as  high  powers  of  inven- 
tion as  it  is'almost  possible  to  con- 
ceive can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
incidents  and  characters  of  any  fic- 
titious narrative  :  yet  no  one  would 
think  of  denominating  Robinson 
Crusoe  a  poem,  even  though  it  were 
written  in  verse,  and  in  the  most 
highly  poetical  language. 

There  is  much  invention  in  Mil- 
top's  Paradise  Lost  -,  and  in  some  of 
the  finest  plays  of  Shakespeare  : 
but   if    we    examine    accurately 


what  we  mean  ,  when  we  say  that 
these  are  filled  with  the  highest  and 
rarest  beauties  of  poetiy,  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  Uiese  beauties  do 
not  arise  from,  or  consbt  in  the  in- 
ventive powers  displayed  by  these 
authors. 

In  what  points,  then,  does  the 
essential  diflerence  between  the  in- 
ventive and  imaginative  powers  of 
the  human  ndind  consist  ?  The 
question  is  diflicult  to  answer  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  draw  the  line 
between  them  without  its  passing, 
in  some  places,  within  the  strict  and 
legitimate  boundaries  of  each  ;  but 
we  apprehend,  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  in- 
ventive powers  of  the  human  mind, 
when  of  the  highest  order,  and  exer- 
cised with  the  utmost  judgment  and 
care,  have  for  their  object,  merely 
the  display  of  those  characters  and 
incidents  of  human  life  which  nei- 
ther arise  from,  nor  produce,  strong 
feeling,  affection,  or  passion.  In- 
vention is  conversant  about  the 
calmer  parts  of  human  life  and 
character :  temper,  foibles,  vices, 
and  virtues,  that  are  rajher  the  ef- 
fects of  reflection  or  habit  than  of 
an  ardent  temperament, — and,  in 
general^  actions  which  do  not  pass 
beyond  the  cool  tenor  of  ordinary 
life, — are  the  subjects  of  the  in- 
ventive powers.  These  powers  are 
D  a  not 
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not  eqaal  to  the  display  of  the 
human  character,  when  that  cha- 
racter is  more  marked  by  feeling 
and  passion  than  the  absence  of 
them,  or  to  the  pourtraying  of  those 
incidents  of  human  life,  which, 
acting  on  such  a  character,  bring  it 
out;  in  words  and  actions,  in  its 
most  ample  form,  and  most  perfect 
features. 

Such,  generally  speaking,  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  broad  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  inventive  and  ima- 
ginative powers  of  the  human  mind : 
and  that  this  distinction  comes  near 
the  truth  will  be  apparent,  if  we 
compare  our  highest  specimens  of 
inventive  powers,   as  displayed  in 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Clarissa  Harlowe, 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  (not  taking 
into    account    the    really    poetical 
parts  of  these   two  novels,  which 
will  be  more  particularly  adverted 
to  afterwards),  the  novels  of  Smol- 
let,  of  the  author  of  Waverley,  &c. 
In     Bunyan*s     Pilgrim's    Progress 
there  are  specimens  of  both  species 
of  powers :  there  is  much  invention 
and  some  imagination  i  that  is,  some 
parts  of  this  work  display  the  human 
character  merely  in  its  calm  aspect, 
not  formed  nor  changed  by  feeling, 
affection,  or  passion,  but  merely  ex- 
hibiting itself,  as  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  present  that  character  to 
us,  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  : 
in    other    parts    of  the    Pilgrim's 
Progress,  on  the  contrary,  the  feel- 
ings, affections,  and  passions,  of  the 
human  breast  are  brought  into  play, 
and  their  workings  and  effects  are 
pourtrayed  with  such  faithful  and 
minute  accuracy,  as  to  make  a  deep 
impression  6f  their  resemblance  to 
those  which  exist  in  human  nature. 
But  the  difference  between  these 
powers  may  be  still  further  con- 
firmed and  illustrated,  if  we  attend 
to  the  effects  which  the  exercise  of 


them  produce  on  our  minds.   If  we 
read  Robinson  Crusoe,  we  soon  be- 
come interested  in  his  character  and 
fate  i  we  sympathize  with  his  mis- 
fortunes; we  rejoice  when  he  re- 
joices ;  we  even  are  unconscioosly 
and  gradually  transported  into  bu 
island,  and  become  the  witnesses  or 
the  partakers  of  his  adventures; 
they  produce  in  us  nearly  all  the 
emotions,  hopes,  fears,  anticipations, 
and  reflections,  which  they  did  upon 
him.     In  short,  while  we  are  pe- 
rusing this  work,  the  creation  of 
the  author  drives  away  all  that  is 
around  us, — all  that  was  previously 
in  our  thoughts,  — and  we  become 
the  subjects  of  his  power,— crea- 
tures of  the  world  which  he  has 
brought  into  existence.    These  are 
wonderful  effects  of  high  inventive 
powers;  of  powers  that  are  adequate 
not  only  to  weave  a  highly  probable 
and  well-connected  story,  and  to 
keep  up,  or  even  increase  its  inte* 
rest ;  but  also  to  bring  out  to  view 
all  those  minute  shades  of  charac- 
ter, each  of  which  lays  bold  upon 
our  attention  and  interest,  and  brings 
us  into  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  person  in  whom  they  are  dis- 
played.   But  even  in  those  parts  of 


Robinson  Crusoe  where  our  interest 
and  sjpmpathy  are  most  deeply  ex- 
cited,— where  we  feel  as  he  feels, 
and  are  hurried  out  of  ourselves  by 
the  skill  of  the  author,r-H>ar  feel- 
ings  are  very  diflFercnt  from  those 
which  we  experience  when  read- 
ing poetry  of  as  high  an  order, 
among  works  of  imagination,  as 
Robinson  Crusoe  is  in  works  of  in- 
vention. 

In  short,  we  apprehend  that  we 
must  rest  satisfied  with  marking  the 
distinction  between  the  imaginative 
and  inventive  powers  of  the  haman 
mind,  in  a  broad  and  general  man- 
ner; as  to  enter  further  into  tbe 
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gubject  wouM  draw  us  beyond  oor 
Itintts^  and  at  the  same  time,  ioto  a 
discussion  of  rather  too  refined  and 
metaphysical  a  nature  for  this  work. 
The  inventive  powers,  then,  are  con- 
fined to  the  display  of  human  cha- 
racter, as  that  character  is  pour t rayed 
by  tenaoper,  and  by  all  that  constitutes 
4t,  except  powetful  feelings,  affec- 
tions, and  passions.  Characters  of 
mere  temper,  foibles,  prejudices,  and 
those  failings,  and  good  qualities^ 
virtues,  and  vices,  that  are  not  com- 
patible with  very  delicate  or  very 
strong  emotibns  of  the  heart,  lie 
within  the  province  of  these  powers. 
Mao,  as  a  being  of  emotion,  rather 
than  of  temper,  habit,  prejudice,  or 
•  reflection,  is  the  proper  subject  for 
the  imaginative  powers;  the  crea- 
ture whom  the  poet  is  enabled  and 
privileged  to  call  into  existence. 

Of  the  utility  of  works  of  inven- 
tion, when  the  produce  of  superior 
genius,  and  directed  to  proper  ob- 
jects; there  can  be  little  doubt;  and 
of  the  interest  which  they  excite, 
there  can  be  still  less.  Man,  in  a 
civiliased  state,  at  least,  is  much 
more  the  creature  of  temper,  pre- 
judices, habits,  and  reflection,  than 
of  emotion;  and  therefore  the  in- 
terqst  exdted  by  the  display  of  the 
human  character  in  works  of  inven- 
tion, must  be  much  more  general 
than  that  excited  by  its  display,  as 
made  up  of  emotion  or  passion, 
in  works  of  imagination.  Hence 
works  of  invention  are  understood 
and  relished  by  roost  people;  works 
of  imagination,  by  comparatively 
few  :  hence  the  former  are  the  fa- 
vourites of  the  very  young,  before 
the  emotions  and  passions  of  the 
human  heart  have  been  brought 
into  maturity  in  their  own  breasts, 
or  been  frequently  and  fully  exhl-^ 
bited  to  them  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  world ;  and  of  the  old. 


after  they  have  passieid  that  period 
of  life  when  emotions  and  passions 
give  way  to  cool  and  sober  refleo* 
tion. 

The  utility  of  works  of  invention 
may  be  traced  in  various  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  as  they  are  convei* 
sant  with  human  life  and  character^ 
under  its  most  common  appearances, 
they  must,  if  well  executed,  supply 
the  place  of  experience.  In  the 
second  place,  by  depicting  the 
circumstances  which  produce  or 
strengthen  those  parts  of  the  human 
character  about  which  works  of  in- 
vention are  conversant, — such  as 
temper,  foibles,  prejudices,  &c.  and 
the  consequences  resulting  from 
them, — they  may  serve,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  purposes  of  education, 
and  certainly  must  increase  our 
knowledge  of  our  own  character, 
and  of  the  character  of  many  of 
^hose  whom  we  shall  meet  with  in 
the  intercourse  of  sodety.  • 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  are 
not  many  fictitious  narratives  in  the 
English  language,  that  unite,  in 
any  very  high  degree,  those  qualities 
which  will  at  once  render  them  in- 
structive and  interesting.  There 
are  many,  indeed,  from  which 
what  is  called  a  moral  has  been 
drawn  by  the  author,  or  may  be 
drawn  by  the  reader;  but  it  is  not 
a  solitary  nooral  sentence,  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  work,  that  can  bene- 
fit or  instruct :  the  instruction  to 
be  useful  must  be  worked  up  in  the 
body  of  the  work ;  it  must  insinuate 
itself,  in  a  manner  almost  imper- 
ceptible, into  the  mind,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  narrative. 

The  novels  of  Richardson,  espe- 
cially his  Clarissa  Harlow  and  Slr^ 
Charles  Grandison,  possess  uncom- 
mon interest,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  certainly  instructive.  Their 
interest  arises  fix>m  several  iounes; 
perhaps 
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perhaps  noaotbor  of  fictitious  nar- 
rative ever  took  «ach  paint  to  intra- 
dnce  hn  readers  so  intimately  to 
the  acqusdntance  of  his  perse  nages  : 
.  yxna  tee  them  not  merely  when  their 
presence  is  necessary  to  the  progress 
of  the  story,  but  at  all  times :  the 
roost  trifling  and  ordinary  oocopa- 
tions  of  their  lives  are  exposed  to 
your  view ;  and  detailed  in  such  a 
manner,  with  such  liveliness  and 
minuteness  of  description,  that  yon 
aeon  begin  to  consider  yourself  as 
one  of  the  family.  This  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  device  by  means  of 
which  Richardson  has  contrived 
to  raise  such  powerful  interest  in 
his  readers,  even  before  there  are 
any  circumstances  in  his  story  that^ 
of  themselves,  are  calculated  to  ex- 
cite such  an  interest.  The  per- 
acHiages  of  his  narratives,  especially 
in  his  two  best  novels,  have  become, 
«s  it  were,  our  intimate  friends,  by 
our  having  dwelt  so  long  in  their 
houses,  and  been  admitted  to  view 
all  their  domestic  concerns,  and  to 
bear  all  their  thoughts,  plans,  and 
causes  of  joy  or  sorrow:  these, 
thouch  trifling,  yet  by  frequent  re- 
petition, mix  themselves  up  with 
our  thoughts  and  sympathies ;  and 
hence,  having  prepared  the  way 
by  creating  this  intimacy,  lie  is 
enabled  to  give  a  much  gieater  ef- 
fect than  he  otherwise  could  have 
done  to  the  highly-wrought  parts 
of  his  novels. 

We  have  already  given  it  as 
onr  opinion,  that  there  is  much 
real  poetr}*  in  Clarissa  Harlowe  and 
Sir  Charles  Cvrandisonj  and  it  is 
this  circumstance,  that,  while  it 
exalts  the  genius  of  the  author, 
we  apprehend,  weakens,  by  con- 
-filling  the  instruction  that  might 
otherwise  be  derived  from  them. 
For,  to  how  fisw,  in  tlieir  passage 
through     life,     can    the    icasons 


which  Clarissa  Harlow  h^ds  iscth 
be  applicable  or  naelul  i  Kankind 
in  general  are  not  creaturea  of  pat- 
sion  i  their  moat  common  as  well 
as  then:  chief  pleasures  or  pttlnt  do 
not  spring  from  high-wrought  feel- 
ings, or  overwhelming  emotioa ; 
their  most  common  good  or  bad 
qualities, — tliose  that  touch  moat 
closely,  most  fiequently,  and  moat 
exquisitely  on  themselves  or  those 
with  whom  they  associate,— have 
a  difierent  origin.  To  most,  there- 
fore, who  read  the  novels  of  Ri- 
chardson, they  can  be  of  little  uae, 
though  to  all  they  must  yield  roost 
exquisite-  delight.  The  sourcea  of 
the  mere  interest  which  we  take  in 
his  personages  have  already  been 
pointed  out :  the  sources  of  the 
delight  derived  from  the  finest  pas- 
sages in  his  iM>vels,  are  not  diflkult 
to  be  laid  bare  and  explained. 
Richardson  possessed  a  dear  and 
deep  ina^ht  into  the  nature  and 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
most  wonderful  powers  in  depkrting 
what  he  knew  i  and  yet,  if  we  con- 
sider his  own  character,  and  the 
manner  in  which  hia  life  waa  spent, 
we  shall  be*  at  a  loss  to  account  fer 
this  knowledge,  and  these  powers. 
He  could  not  draw  his  knowledge 
from  what  passed  in  his  own  breast ; 
for  he  seems  to  have  been  a  cautious, 
cold,  and  unsympatbizing  man : 
and  ,his  observation  and  experience 
could  lend  him  little  or  no  asaisC- 
ance  in  gaining  that  insight  into 
the  human  heart,  which  is  so  ad- 
mirably displayed  in  many  parts  of 
his  Clarissa  I^rlow  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandison. 

Perhaps  his  powers  are  displayed 
to  the  greatest  advantase,  and  with 
the  highest  effect,  in  the  character 
of  Lovelace,  and  in  pourtrayn^ 
scenes  of  deep  distress.  Thecha^ 
racter  of  Lovebuse  ia  perfect  in  all 
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its  parts:  every  thing  he  rajs  or 
does  lenres  to  unioM  that  character, 
wad  IS  necesiaiy  to  coostitate  its 
oompleteaess.  If  it  had  been  ima- 
gined and  attempted  by  a  man  of 
ordinary  powers,  it  would  ha?e  been 
rendered  a  confosed  and  indigested 
mass ;  for  there  are  features  in  it, 
kt  first  sight  so  ill  sorted  and  in- 
congrooos^  that  they  could  be 
moulded  into  symmetry,  and  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  form  an  eipresssive 
and  consistent  whole,  only  by  such 
powers  as  Richardson  possessed. 
Perhaps  no  greater  proof  of  these 
powers  could  be  given  than  the 
circumstance,  that  an  interest,  al- 
most amounting  to  a  sympathy,  is 
taken  for  Lovelace,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  those  schemes  which  the 
reader  knows  originate  in  consum- 
mate villany,  and  must  terminate 
in  the  ruin  of  Clarissa. 

The  finishing  given  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Lovelace,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  quote  as  a  proof  of  the 
▼eiy  high  inventive  powers  of  Ri- 
efaardson^  unconnected  with  his 
imaginative  or  poetical  powers :  the 
K^emn  and  overwhelming  hold 
which  he  possesses  over  the  mind 
and  heart  of  his  readers,  in  depict- 
ing scenes  of  distress,  we  should 
quote  as  a  proof  that  he  was  a  great 
poet.  POrhaps  there  are  no  where 
else  such  scenes  depicted ;  and  vet, 
if  we  attend  to  the  materials  which 
he  employs  in  drawing  them,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  uses  those 
nMterials,  we  shall  be  at  first  sur* 
priied  at  the  efifect  thev  produce : 
they  are  simple,  few,  and  seemingly 
trifling ;  but  a  great  poet,  like  Na- 
ture, works  to  the  grandest  and 
most  astonishing  efiects,  by  the 
fewest  and  simplest  means. 

The  novds  of  Smollet  and  Field- 
ing are  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion from    those   of  Richardson: 


with  the   exceptioo,  peiimpSi   of 
some  parts  of  the  Sir  l4iuncei#t 
Greaves  of  the  former,  diere  It  no 
poeitry  in  them ;  but  as  works  of 
invention,    they    are    admirable. 
Characters  such  as  are  formed  by 
peculiarities  of  temper,  or  by  pe- 
culiar circumstances  iand  situations 
of  life,  ''or    by    these  combined, 
and  which  are  brought  into  full  dis- 
play by  well«-managed  and  highly- 
wrought  incidents,— constitote  the 
chief  merits  of  the  novels  of  Smol- 
let and  Fielding.    If  we  were  to 
attempt  to  draw  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  these  authors,  who  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  exactly  of 
the   same   class   and   powers,  we 
should  say,  that  the  chamcters  of 
Smollet   are    rather   such    as   are  ^ 
formed  by  temper,  and  peculiarities 
of  disposition  and  conduct,  arising 
either  from  natural  constitution,  or 
early  education ;    and  the  charac* 
ters  of  Fielding  result  more  from 
the  circumstances  of  after-life  than 
from  what  is  innate,  or  of  rery 
early  growth  :    and    we  certainty 
think,  that  the  characters  of  Smollet 
dispky  more  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man heart  than  those  of  Fielding ; 
—Fielding's,  more  knowledge  of  hu- 
man habits :  Smollet*s  act  nxnre  from 
the  impulses  c£  temper  and  feeling ; 
— Fielding*s  more  from  habit,  or  re- 
flection on  consequences.    Yet  each 
author  often  passes  into  the  peculiar 
domains  of  the  other :    and  after 
all,  the  difference  between  them  is 
much  wort  clearly  felt  during  the 
perusal,  than  it  can  be  expreswd. 

Perhaps  the  characters  of  Mat- 
thew Bramble  and  Pkirson  Adams 
are  the  masterpieces  of  these  au- 
thors $  both  are  most  highly  and 
admirably  finished :  we  see  into 
their  very  souls.  But  there  is  on- 
doubtadlv  a  great  distioctioti  be- 
tween tnem :   we  mean  between 
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the  clan  of  characters  to  which  they 
respectively  belongs  and  the  powers 
which    must   have   drawn    them. 
The  character  of  Matthew  Bramble 
is  in  a  great  measure  constitutional  -, 
— it  is  a  character  of  a  warm  heart, 
peculiar  temper,  and  strong  mind, 
modified  and  acted  upon  by  circum- 
stances; and  to  make  him  speak 
and  act,  at  all  times,  conformably 
to  this  character,  required  a  most 
consummate  and   intimate  know, 
ledge    of   the  materials  of  which 
it  was  composed,  and  the  combi- 
nations into  which  they  might  be 
cast.     Parson  Adams  is  nearly  a  ne- 
gative character :   he  is  absent,  and 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  world,  with 
a  good  rather  than  a  warm  heart. 
Now,  none  of  these  features  require 
much  talent  in  their  display  :  they 
are  to  be  brought  out,  chiefly  by 
keeping  down  the  ordinary  features 
of  human  character ;  and  there  is 
little  danger  in  their  not  combining 
so  as  not  to -give  one  uniform  and 
consistent  expression,  as  must  have 
occurred  in  the  character  of  Mat- 
thew Bramble,  if  it  had  not  been 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 

Goldsmith  is  the  author  of  only 
one  novel ;  but  it  is  an  exqui»te 
one,  and  quite  worthy  of  his  poetry, 
as  well  as  closely  allied  to  it  in  its 
nature,  and  the  effects  it  produces 
on  all  readers  of  pure  taste  and 
.  warm  feeling.  Perhaps  the  distinc- 
tion between  works  of  mere  inven- 
tion, and  works  of  imagination, 
might  be  tolerably  well  drawn  by 
comparing  and  contrasting  the 
poems  of  this  author  wiih  his  Vicar 
of  Wakefield ;  though  in  justice  to 
the  latter,  it  ought  to  be  stated,  that 
there  are  passages  in  it  that  ap- 
proach  very  nearly  to,  if  they  do 
not  actually  fall  within  the  limits  of 
poetry.  The  great  charm  of  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  is  the  fire-side 


picture  that  it  draws  of  nnsuspectiog 
honesty  and  goodness  of  heart,  and 
domestic  affection^  and  of  the  com- 
forts, the  hopes,  the  pleasures,  the 
anxieties,  the  fears«  and  the  evils, 
which  surround  those  whose  hearts 
are  full  of  this  affection.  The  story 
of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  not  to 
well  told  as  the  stories  of  mc»t  of 
Fielding's  and  SmoUefs  novels  j 
but  it  exhibits  a  more  touching  pic- 
ture i»f  human  nature,  and  especi- 
ally a  more  accurate  picture  of  hu- 
man nature  as  it  exists  in  the  homes 
of  men  of  old  and  genuine  English 
character. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  stop  for 
a  moment  at  the  innumerable  crowd 
of  novels  with  which  the  presa  has 
swarmed  for  nearly  half  a  century  ; 
nor  even  to  notice  any  bat  those  of 
very  superior  merit,  and  such  as 
have  carried,  this  species  of  writing 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection. 
Fictitious  narratives,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  may  be  divkled 
into  such  as  ate  written  to  instruct 
mankind,  and,  such  as  are  written 
merely  or  principally  to  interest 
them.  Of  the  former  class,  those 
of  Miss  Edgeworth  .are  undoubtedly 
deserving  of  the  very  highest  com* 
mendation :  of  the  latter,  Waverley, 
and  the  fictitious  narratives  by  the 
same  author. 

The  fictitious  narratives  of  Miss 
Edgeworth,  from,  those  which  she 
has  published  for  the  use  of  children, 
to  her  most  finished  perfornoances 
for  the  use  of  grown-up  people, 
are  all  written  on  the  same  plan, 
exhibit  the  same  powers,  and  arc 
admirably  calculated  to  produce  the 
best  effects.  They  seldom  or  never 
deal  with  gross  and .  uncommon 
vices,  and  \try  exalted  and  rare 
virtues:  they  are  conversant  with 
those  good  or  bad  qualities  which 
occur  most  frequently^-which  form 
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the  character  of  the  majority  of 
mankind,  and  from  which  the  great 
mass  of  benefit  or  injury  to  those  in 
whom  they  exist,  or  to  others,  pro- 
ceeds. The  circumstances  which 
give'  birth  to,  or  confirm  a  foible, 
are  developed  -,  the  inconvenience, 
discomfort,  or  actual  wretchedness 
that  it  produces,  are  drawn  forth 
by  the  most  natural  means  ;  and  we 
are  either  taught  and  induced  to 
shun  it  by  a  strong  impression  of  its 
bad  consequences  ;  or,  if  it  already 
exists  in  us,  we  are  enabled  to  root 
it  out,  not  by  formal  instructions, 
but  l^  «n  example  set  before  us, 
drawn  so  much  to  the  life,  that 
what  has  been  done  by  it  we  never 
for  a  moment  hesitate  to  believe  is 
applicable  to  our  case,  and  may  be 
done  by  us. 

But  Miss  £dgeworth*8  novels  pos- 
sess another  high  excellence ;  they 
teach  us  to  know,  not  only  our- 
selves, and  die  weakness  as  well  as 
strength  of  the  human  heart,  but 
they  place  us  in  the  midst  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live  and  must 
act,  and  thus  enable  us  to  gain 
knowledge  and  experience  with 
little  trouble,  and  with  no  risque. 
In  this  respect  her  novels  are  infi- 
nitely superior  to  those  of  Richard- 
fon,Smollet,  Fielding,  or  Goldsmith3 
or, 'indeed,  of  any  other  author. 
Many  of  the  characters  of  Richard- 
son, SmoHet,  Fielding,  and  Gold- 
smith, are  worn  outj  they  were 
the  characters  of  a  certain  age,  and 
peculiar  circumstances:  and  even 
those  that  are  the  characters  of  per- 
sonages that  must  always  exist, 
have  60  few  prototypes  in  the  world, 
'  that  it  is  not  probable  we  may  ever 
naeet  with  them.  Whereas  the 
characters  of  Miss  Edge  wort  h*s  no- 
vels surround  us;  and  though  of 
common  occurrence,  yet  she  has 
fedected  none  whom  it  must  not  be 


for  our  advantage  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  before  we  enter  on 
the  world,  either  that  we  may 
guard  against  or  imitate  them. 

In  short,  Miss  Edgeworth's  are 
practical  novels  :  they  teach  better 
than  any  works  of  morality  can'  do, 
the  practice  of  those  duties, — the 
performance  of  those  actions, -~  the 
display  of  that  disposition  and  tem- 
per which,  though  lying  below  the 
high  ground  on  which  the  moralist 
takes  his  station,  are,  nevertheless, 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
comfort,  dignity,  usefulness,  and 
happiness  of  life.  The  Spartans 
made  their  slaves  drunk,  in  order 
that  their  children,  by  seeing  the 
folly  and  crime  which  drunkenness 
produced,  might  avoid  it.  Miss 
Edgeworth  exercises  the  same  power 
over  the  personages  of  her  novels, 
and  for  the  same  purpose  3  and  as 
her  genius  enables  her  to  breathe 
into  them  the  breath  of  life,  they 
cannot  fail,  in  most  cases^  to  fulfil 
completely  her  most  wise  and  be- 
nevolent intention.    - 

Historical  novels  are  in  general 
very  stupid,  and  worse  than  useless 
performances  3  since;  by  blending 
truth  and  fiction,  they  pollute  the 
one,  and  render  the  other  uninterest- 
ing. It  is  no  mean  praise,  therefore, 
of  the  author  of  Waverley,  that  in 
this,and  several  other  of  his  fictitious 
narratives,  he  has  completely  steered 
clear  of  this  objection.  History 
does  not  descend  to  the  display  of 
individual  character;  and  who  is 
there  that  has  not  risen  from  the 
reading  of  an  interesting  portion  of 
it,  and  dof  s  not  long  foi;  a  close  and 
minute  exhibition  of  those  per- 
sonages that  were  the  principal 
actors,  as  well  as  for  an  accurate 
delineation  of  the  manners  of  the 
age.  These  are  supplied  in  a  most 
masterly  way  by  the  author  of 
Waverley  : 
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WwrtrUf:  bat  bis  geoius  has  led  him 
even  beyond  this.  In  these  novels 
there  are  a  greater  number  and  vari- 
ety of  characters  than  perhaps  are  to 
be  met  with  in  any  other  nctitioas 
narratives';  and  they  are  all  drawn 
so  ftithfully,  each  minute  lineament 
is  so  evidently  a  copy  from  nature, 
that  we  are  transportec^  into  a  new 
world.  The  dramatic  parts  are 
perhaps  the  best :  no  sentiment  or 
expression  is  uttered  by  any  one 
personage  that  ought  to  have  pro. 
ceeded  from  another ;  or  that  is  not 
highly  characteristic  of  him  from 
whom  it  does  proceed.  The  author 
seems,  at  pleasure,  to  dismiss  all 
consciousness  of  himself, — all  his 
own  feelings,  associations,  and  forms 
of  speech  ;  and  having,  as  it  were, 
shaken  off  bis  own  identity,  to  be- 


come, in  turn,  each  of  all  lus  mi- 
merous  and  various  personates. 
The  same  genius  is  conspicuous  in 
the  conception  and  rehition  of  the 
incidents  with  which  these  worka 
abound :  they  either  call  into  foil 
action  the  thoughts,  feelings^  pas- 
sions, and  all  that  constitute  the 
peculiar  characters  of  the  person- 
ages i  or  they  serve,  by  their  own 
intrinsic  and  unborrowed  excel- 
lence, to  fill  the  mind  of  the  reader 
with  all  the  various  emotions  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  author.  Such  are  his 
magical  powers,  that  he  can  anni- 
hilate the  world  in  which  we  live, 
—the  objects  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded,— the  thoughts  that  oc- 
cupy our  breast, — and  r^laoelbem 
by  a  new  creation  of  hb  own. 
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Character  of  the  works  on  History  and  Biography,  and  the  Voyages  and 
Travels,  of  the  present  age. 


HITHERTO  we  have  passed 
in  review  works  in  the  dif- 
f<(irent  departments  of  literature^ 
which  certainly  do  high  credit  to 
the  present  state  of  genius  and  in- 
formation among  us.  There  may 
be  a  want  of  those  master-in- 
tellects which  distinguished  and 
adorned  some  of  the  previous  pe- 
riods, of  our  Literary  history :  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  present  age 
can  boast  of  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  authors  who^  though  not 
of  the  highest  rank  or  the  rarest 
talents,  may  justly  lay  claim  to  a 
large  portion  of  genius  and  in- 
formation. 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  History : 
if  a  Briton  were  called  upon  by  a 
foreigner  to  enter  the  lists  with  him, 
with  respect  to  Historical  writing 
of  the  present  age,  of  classical 
reputation^  we  are  much  afraid  he 
would  be  obliged  to  decline  the 
challenge.  AAer  Hume,  Robert- 
son, and  Gibbon,  whom  have  we 
that  we  can  bring  forth  as  classical 
historians  ?  There  are,  indeed,  his- 
torians highly  respectable  for  their 
diligent  and  laborious  research  \ 
for  the  cool  and  unimpassioned  im- 
partiality that  they  di^lay,  even 
when  engaged  in  relating  events 
within  the  circle  over  which  pre- 
judice exerts  her  most  powerful 
influence ;  and  for  their  wise  and 
judicious  reflections^  or  the   skill 


and  penetration  by  means  of  which 
they  trace  events  to  their  causes, 
and  point  out  the  consequences  of 
those  events: — but  in  what  his- 
torian since  Hume,  Robertson,  and 
Gibbon,  are  these  qualifications 
combined,  in  any  high  degree  ?  and 
what  historian,  since  them,  joins 
to  these  qualffications  the  dignity, 
the  grace,  or  the  eloquence  of  style, 
by  which  these  historians  are  dis- 
tinguished. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  fully 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
which  may  have  produced  this 
dearth  of  historians  in  the  present 
age:  but  some  of  them  may  be 
very  briefly  suggested.  The  want 
of  proper  subjects  may  perhaps  be 
one  cause.  It  is  true,  the  histoiy 
of  Rome,  up  to  the  period  when  it 
receives  such  ample  and  eloquent 
illustration  from  Gibbon,  is  still 
untouched,  in  our  language,  by  any 
historian  worthy  of  such  a  rich  and 
grand  subject :  and  even  the  his- 
tory of  Greece,  though  it  has  occu- 
pied the  pens  of  Gillies  andMitford, 
cannot  be  deemed  to  have  occupied 
a  historian  worthy  of  it.  And  to 
come  nearer  home :  the  history  of 
our  own  Country,  since  the  Revo- 
lution, certainly  affords  a  subject 
capable  and  worthy  of  exercising 
the  highest  historical  talents,  with- 
out passing  beyond  the  line  when 
the  reccDtness  of  the  events  mfght 
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render  it  difficult  for  tbe  historian 
fo  write  with  impartiality,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  full  and  ac- 
curate information. 

While^  therefore,  these  subjects 
remain  untouched  by  historians 
worthy  .of  them,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  our  Country  at  present  is  with- 
out a  classical  historian,  because 
subjects  are  wanting.  Other  causes 
must  be  sought :  and  we  should  be 
disposed  to  say,  that  the  genius  of 
the  present  age  (we  do  not  mean  the 
peculiar  turn  or  fashion  of  the 
literature,  but  the  talents,  iti  the 
highest  acceptation  of  the  word) 
are  not  adapted  to  History.  They 
are  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
poetry  :  in  no  other  department  of 
literature  shall  we  6nd  them  of  a 
very  high  order.  There  is,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  in  some  of 
our  present  historians,  an  ample 
share  of  laborious  research, — of 
acute  and  judicious  sifting  of  fects, 
— and  even  of  profound  insight 
into  the  characters  of  men,  and  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  events, 
— and  we  may  add,  no  great  lack 
of  that  united  penetration  and  com- 
prehension of  mind  which  enables 
a  historian  to  draw  from  the  cir» 
cumstances  and  events  he  relates, 
or  to  confirm  by  them,  principles 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  of 
the  closest  application  to  all  the 
branches  of  politics,  in  their  most 
extended  sense.  But,  to  render 
them  classical  historians,  worthy  of 
being  ranked  with  Hume,  Robert- 
son, and  Gibbon,  they  ought  to  be 
embued  with  some  of  that  exquisite 
genius  which  they  possessed,  and 
which,  in  the  present  age,  seems 
so  completely  to  have  assumed  the 
form  of  poetical  genius  as  to  leave 
a  great  deficiency  in  all  other 
braiKhes  of  literature. 

If  we  iire  called  up6n  to  name 


those  authors  w\io  dignify  and  adorn 
the  present  age  of  British  literature 
in  the  highest  degree,  what  dan 
of  authors  can  we  name,  except 
poets,  or  those  who* are  allied  to 
poets  by  their  most  exquisite  taste, 
impassioned  eloquence,*  or  high 
powers  of  invention  ?  Genius,  it 
appears  to  us,  possesses  but  a  small 
share  of  the  domain  of  Hteratore ; 
there  are  but  few  parts  of  it,  over 
which  she  can  exert  her  power,  or 
shed  the  magic  of  her  influeooe. 
History,  in  the  highest  accepratioo 
of  the  word,  is  certainly  one  of 
them :  in  proof  of  this,  need  we 
refer  to  the  finest  passages  in  Livy, 
Tacitus,  Hume,  Robertson,  and 
Gibbon  ?  But  to  repeat  what  we 
have  already  said,  the  genius  of  the 
present  age  in  this  Country  is 
almost  monopolized  by  poetry: 
though,  therefore,  we  have  hisfo- 
rians  highly  respectable  for  moat  of 
the  other  qualifications  necessary  to 
constitute  this  dass  of  authors,  yet 
we  have  none  who  cau  rank  in  the 
highest  order,  because  to  these  qua- 
lifications they  do  not  add  a  lof- 
ficient  portion  of  genius. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance 
which  may  account  for  the  fact : 
within  these  very  few  years,  invesd- 
gation  into  the  various  branches  of 
political  economy,  statistics,  and 
the  principles  of  general  politics, 
have  deservedly  assumed'  such  a 
high  degree  of  interest,  that  we 
doubt,  whether  any  historian  who 
did  not  satisfy  the  public  expecta- 
tion and  wants  in  these  respects, 
would  become  popular,  or  rank 
high,  even  if  he  endeavoured  to 
compensate  for  their  absence  by  the 
most  splendid  genius.  Besides, 
more  minute  and  scrupaloos  aoca- 
racy  than  Hume,  or  Robertson,  and 
perhapd^even  Gibbon,  exerdsed,  are 
now  requhed  of  an  historian,  in 
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conseqacDce  of  the  very  laborious 
attention  and  research,  with  which 
Antiquarian  studies  have  latterly 
been  carried  on.  Hence  demands 
from  a  historian  of  the  present  age, 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  repel  the 
man  of  genius  from  nearly  all 
Historical  topics. — ^We  have  thus 
endeavoured  to  account  for  an  un- 
disputed fact,  viz.  s  that  in  the 
Historical  department  of  literature, 
Britain  at  present  ranks  very  low; 
and  though  we  are  not  perfectly 
satisfied,  that  the  explanation  we 
have  given  will  be  deemed  perfect, 
yet  we  certainly  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  contains,  at  least,  part  of  the 
cause  of  our  present  inferiority. 

Biography  requires  very  different 
talents  from  those  which  History 
demands.  Indeed  the  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  species  of 
Biography  requires  little  of  those 
who  undertake  to  write  it,  but 
minute,  fiill,  and  accurate  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  person 
whose  life  is  to  be  written.  If  a 
Historian  is  very  minute,  unless 
he  can  give  to  his  minuteness  that 
charm  of  the  older  Chronicles,  with 
which  Froissart,  for  example,  has 
invested  all  he  has  recorded,  he 
roust  be  very  tiresome ;  and  even 
with  that  charm,  he  will  be  much 
more  interesting  and  instructive  to 
those  who  study  individual  charac- 
ters, or  the. manners  of  the  age, 
than  to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
drawing  from  History  an  insight 
into  the  causes  which  accelerate  or 
retard  the  advancement  of  nations 
to  power  and  happiness.  But  it  is 
far  otherwise  with  the  Biographer ) 
he  cannot  be  too  minute;  if  he 
indulges  in  general  reflections,  or 
contents  himself  with  making  his 
own  sketch  of  the  character  of  the 
object  of  his  Biography,  he  may 
thus  have  greater  opportunities  of 


displaying  his  talents,  but  he  will 
not  delight  so  much ;  be  will  not  be 
even  so  useful  and  instructive. 

The  writers  of  Biography  of  the 
present  age,  seem  to  have  been 
aware  of  this  ;  for>  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  have  discarded  the 
formal  style  of  Biography,  and 
been  anxious  rather  to  exhibit  their 
subject  than  themselves.  When 
this  is  done  with  even  a  very  mo- 
derate share  of  talent,  but  with  a 
full  command  of  materials  (which 
in  this  species  of  writing,  are  much 
more  useful  than  talents)  Biography 
is  indeed  a  high  treat  to  all  kind  of 
readers ;  to  those  who  take  it  up,  as 
they  would  do  a  novel,  merely  to 
be  amused  ;  to  those  who  wish  to 
study  human  character ;  to  those 
who  are  anxious  to  trace  the  earliest 
years,  and  become  familiar  with 
the  every* day  behaviour  and  actions 
of  him,  whose  works,  or  whose 
public  conduct  they  have  long  re- 
garded with  high  interest  J  and  to 
those  whose  aim  and  object  is  still 
higher,  who  are  desirous  of  inves- 
tigating the  causes  and  circum- 
stances which  create  character, 
form  genius,  or  give  to  it  that  direc- 
tion, in  which  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared to  delight  and  instruct  man- 
kind. 

It  is  fortunate  that  Biography 
may  be  so  writ  ten  j  without  any 
great  demands  upon  talent :  hence 
it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  among 
us,  especially  within  the  last  half 
century.  What  a  delightful  book 
is  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson ;  with 
how  much  ease  and  familiarity  does 
it  introduce  us  to  his  acquaintance : 
we  enjoy  it,  we  bear  hb  conversa- 
tion,  without  being  annoyed  or 
disgusted  by  the  savageness  of  his 
manners,  or  repelled  by  his  illiberal 
and  virulent  attacks.  Who,  that  is 
familiar  with  the  writing  of  tbaf 
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gfeat  master  of  the  baman  mind, 
must  not  be  bigbljr  delighted,  as 
well  as  instructed,  by  tracing  all 
the  steps  by  which  his  character 
was  formed}  by  watching  the  gra- 
dual developement  of  bis  genius; 
and  by  having  unfolded  to  him, 
that  man  among  his  familiar  friends, 
whom  be  had  before  only  viewed 
at  a  distance,  or  in  his  garb  and 
manners  of  ceremony  as  an  author. 
We  are  willing  to  allow,  that  Bos- 
well  himself  was  a  very  weak  and 
silly  man  ;  that  from  bis  life  of 
Johnson,  be  can  derive  no  praise  or 
merit,  but  that  of  the  lowest  and 
most  servile  industry :  all  this  we 
allow;  but  in  reading  bis  life  of 
Johnson,  we  think  not  of  Boswell, 
or  if  we  do,  it  is  not  as  the  author, 
but  only  as  one  of  the  companions 
of  Johnson.  Other  subjects  occupy 
our  minds :  we  are  introduced  into 
the  company  of  Johnson,  Burke, 
Goldsmith,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  the 
other  luminaries  of  the  age:  our 
attention  is  taken  .up  with  listening 
to  what  they  say,  with  observing 
what  they  do  5  all  the  genius  and 
iiterature  of  the  age  is  displayed 
.  before  us ;  and.  we  have  no  time, 
no  inclination,  we  are  not  even 
able  to  attend  to  any  thing  else. 
As  in  reading  the  most  exquisite 
poetry,  the  poet  is  forgotten ;  the 
world  in  which  we  are  is  forgotten ; 
and  we  see,  and  bear,  and  feel,  only 
as  the  poet  moulds  us,  and  live 
only  in  a  world,  and  among  beings 
of  his  creation ;  so  in  reading  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson,  we  are 
transported  firom  our  actual  state 
and  place  of  existence^  and  become 
for  a  time,  the  contemporaries  and 
the  companions  of  Johnson  and  his 
high  associates. 

But  it  can  seldom  happen,  that 
celebrated  men  will  meet  with  such 
a  Biographer  as  Johnson  has  met 


with  in  Bofwdl ;  and  thereton  wm 
need    not    be   surprised   that   we 
possess  no  work,  in  this  species  of 
writing,  to  be  compared  with  his. 
There  are  however  other  sources, 
from  which  those  who  are  disposed 
to  write  Biography  in  its  most  in* 
terestinff  form,  may  draw  ample 
materials   for    this   purpose;    and 
these   sources    have    been     more 
opened  up  during  the  present  than 
any  former  age.    We  allude  to  the 
letters  of  the  person  whose  life  is  to 
be  written ;  Mason  in  bis  Life  of 
Gray,  and  Hayley  in  his  Life  oi 
Cowper,    were    among   the    6rst 
who  drew  their  principal  materials 
from  these  sources ;  and  what  most 
interesting  Biographies  of  these  ce- 
lebrated   poets    have     they     thus 
formed  t  In  bis  familiar  letters,  those 
in  which,  without  effort^  or  other 
purpose  in  view   tha|)  what    the 
object  and  purport  oif   the   letter 
unfolds,  a  man  unconsciously  dis« 
plays  his  character ;  his  fedingsiy  his 
tone  of  thought  are  exposed  to  view; 
he  gives  full'  play  to  many  of  those 
features  of  his  mind,  heart»  and 
temper,  (if  the  expressbn  may  be 
allowed)  which  on  all  other  occa- 
sions  he  keeps  in  a  fixed  and  formal 
attitude.   The  materials  drawn  from 
these  sources  are  much  more  va- 
luable in  the  present  age  than  they 
could  have  been  (generally  speak- 
ing) in  any  preceding  age,  because 
at  present  there  is  much  less  study 
and  design  in  writing  letters  than 
there  was  then.    We  have  already 
remarked,  that  there  is  at  present  a 
greater  and  more  ready  and  easy 
command    of  language  and  style 
than  were  possessed  in  sny  previous 
period  ofour  literary  history.  Hence 
there  is  less  occasion  for  study  and 
effort  in  writing  letters ;  and  conae- 
quently  flowing  moce  directly*  as 
well  aseasUy,  from  the  impressJcns 
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ind  fedlngs  and  thooghts  of  the 
moment,  they  must  bear  a  more 
accurate  and  deep  stamp  of  the 
character. 

The  Uvea  and  characters  of  many 
illustrious  men,  who  flourished  in 
former  periods  of  our  history,  have 
lately  been  amply  illustrated  by  the 
labours  of  the  present  age;  we 
allude  to  that  strong  tendency,  we 
had  almost  said  rage,  which  exists 
for  searching  out  and  publishing 
every  little  memorial,  whether  in 
the  form  of  diary  or  correspon- 
dence, that  relates  to  any  person  of 
the  least  note.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  in  many  instances 
the  lives  and  characters  of  men, 
who  have  little  to  recommend  them 
to  our  notice,  except  that  they  are 
not  of  the  present  age,  have  been 
illustrated  in  a  most  tedious  manner, 
by  the  publication  of  materials  as 
obscure  and  uninteresting  as  them- 
selves ;  and  in  other  cases,  the  rage 
for  publishing  every  thing  that  pro- 
ceeded firom  a  man  of  repute,  or 
that  touched,  as  it  were,  even  the 
hem  of  his  garment,  has  brought  to 
light  the  most  frivolous  fycts,  or 
correspondence.  Iftut  so  impossible 
is  it  for  a  man  of  genius  to  say,  or 
do,  or  write  any  thing,  that  will 
not  in  some  degree,  or  in  some 
respect,  display  his  character,  that 
even  firom  the  most  worthless  of 
these  materials  the  future  Biogra- 
pher may  glean  something  to  his 
purpose.  It  would  however  be 
dealing  unfairly  and  unjustly  with 
these  laborious  pioneers  of  literature, 
jf  we  did  not  admit,  that  in  a  great 
nuny  instances  they  have  been 
highLiy  useful ;  they  have  dragged 
forth  many  letters  and  ^cts,  highly 
And  expressively  illustrative,  not 
only  of  individual  characters,  but 
also  of  the  manners  and  events  of 
past  ages. 


There  is  still  another  species  of 
Biography,  on  which  we  must  say 
a  few  words:  we  allude  to  Self- 
Biography.  In  some  respects,  this 
is  even  more  interesting  and  in- 
structive than  th^  Biography  which 
is  drawn  firom,  or  principally  illus- 
trated by  the  letters  of  the  subject 
of  it.  For,  in  the  latter  case,  our 
information  must  necessarily  be  in- 
complete, even  though  the  defi-^ 
ciencies  and  the  connexions  and 
objects  of  the  letters  are  supplied 
by  the  l^ographer.  So  much  as 
letten  embrace  of  the  events  of  « 
man's  life,  so  far  as  they  go  in 
setting  before  us  his  feelings  and 
character,  they  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  interest  or  instruction,  by  any  , 
other  species  of  Biography;  but 
they  cannot  take  in  much  that  we 
must  be  desirous  of  knowing.  Self- 
Biography  on  the  other  hand,  by 
its  very  nature,  must  introduce  us 
to  the  whole  man ;  whether  he  will 
not  prepare  himself  for  the  inter- 
view, whether  he  will  not  conceal 
some  part  of  his  real  character,  and 
assume,  for  the  time  and  occasion, 
a  character  that  does  not  belong  to 
him,  is  another  question.  He  it 
certainly  much  more  likely  to  do 
so  when  he  sits  formally  down  for 
the  express  purpose  of  telling  us 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  was,  and 
how  he  acted  and  thought  and  felt 
on  the  most  important  occasions  of 
his  life,  than  when  he  sits  down 
to  write  fi^ee  and  familiar  letters 
to  his  Mends,  warm  from  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  without  any 
check  or  guard  on  his  thoughts. 
And  yet,  after  all,  he  must  be  a 
most  cool  and  cautious  man,  as 
well  as  better  acquainted  with  his 
real  character  than  most  men  are, 
who  can  write  his  own  life,  without 
giving  a  tolerably  clear  and  fair 
insight  into  that  character. 

Having 
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Having  thu^  sketched  a  short 
comparisoa  of  the  advantages  of  the 
different  species  of  Biography^  we 
shall  merely  add^  that  in  Self-Bio- 
graphy>   British  Literature  is  rich» 
not  so  much  from  the  number  as 
from  the  excellence  of  tbe^  articles. 
If  we  might   be  allowed  to  rank 
Franklin's  life  among  British  works» 
we  should  say,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that,  in  every  point  of 
view  J    it    is   the    most   admirable 
specimen  of  Self-Biography  extant 
in  any  language.     No  work  unfolds 
the  character  of  the  subject  of  it 
^o  completely  as  it  does :  no  work 
enables  the  reader  to  trace  all  the 
steps  by  which  that  character  was 
formed   with  so  much  minuteness 
and  satisfaction ;  no  work  can  be 
so   valuable  in    teaching   the  best 
lessons  that  a  man  can  have  for  his 
guidance  through  life  -,  in  teaching 
him  how  to  act  prudently,  and  the 
advantages  of  thus  acting  -,  how  to 
conciliate  the  good  will,  and  at  the 
same   time  correct  the  errors  and 
vices  of  man  3.  or  how  to  discharge 
in   the    most  exemplary   manner, 
every  kind  of  duty,  that  either  public 
or  private  life,  in  all  their  various 
elations,  requires :  no  work  teaches 
so  impressively  and   pleasingly  the 
close  and  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween happiness  and  real  respecta- 
bility, and   useful  and  honourable 
conduct.     And  all  this  insight  into 
the  character  of  Franklin,  all  these 
valuable  and  most  important  lessons 
are  conveyed  in  the  most  interesting 
manner  j  we  are  delighted  with  the 
style  3    we  are  delighted  with  the 
manner ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
delight,   the  most  important  rules 
for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life, 
glide  into  our  minds,  and  take  fast 
hold   of   our  judgment    and   our 
memory. 


The  life  of  Gibbon  by  himself  is 
of  a  very  different  description  :  the 
author  evidently  is  always' on  his 
guard  to  exhibit  himself  only  .in 
those  colours  in  which  he  thought 
he  would  appear  to  the  most  advan- 
tage: but  nauch  miore  of  his  real 
character  than  he  seems  to  have 
been  aware,  breaks  forth,  notwith- 
standing all  his  caution.  Even  in 
this  respect,  however,  as  a  work 
displaying  the '  author*s  own  cha- 
racter, it  is  far  inferior  to  the  life 
of  Franklin.  Indeed  it  is  chiefly 
valuable  on  account  of  the  insight 
that  it  gives  into  the  discipline  and 
instruction  of  his  mind}  into  the 
gradual  advancement  of  his  Infor- 
mation and  intellect,  till  they  be- 
came fit  for  the  great  task  which 
he  afterwards  accomplished.  It  is 
also  interesting  and  instructive,  on 
account  of  iis  literary  history  ;  but 
for  the  grand  purposes  of  Biography, 
in  which  Franklin's  life  is  so  ridi, 
it  must  ever  be  of  little  value. 

From  this  short  sketch  of  the 
British  Biography  of  the  present 
age,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  ranks 
high,  not  on  account  of  the  talents 
with  which  it  is  written,  but  from 
the  manner,  and^  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed.  And  this 
species  of  Biography  must  always 
be  most  congenial  to,  as  well  as 
most  worthy  of  the  British  national 
character  -,  for  being  a  domestic 
people,  that  minute  Biography, 
which  relates  to  the  events  of  early 
life,  and  opens,  as  it  were,  the  doors 
of  the  most  private  apartments  of 
the  house  in  which  the  subject 
of  it  resides  in  the  midst  of  his 
family,  and  discovers  him  unbending 
his  mind,  and  indulging  bis  do- 
mestic habits,  and  discharging  all 
the  softer  and  finer  characters  of  the 
human  heart  -,  must  always  be  richer 
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in  materials  here  than  in  any  other 
coantry,  and  also  be  more  accepta- 
ble and  instructive. 

The  Voyages  and  Travels^  which 
have  been  published,  during  the 
present  age,  in  Britain,  have  added 
very  considerably  to  our  stock  of 
information  respecting  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  may,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  divided  into  two  classes: 
in  the  first  class,  we  would  place 
ebose  which  had  man  principally 
for  their  object;  we  mean  those 
voyages  and  travels,  the  object  of 
the  authors  of  which  was  prin- 
cipally to  depict  the  character  of 
nations, — ^their  lawt^  institutions, 
ooanners,  literature,  &c.  In  the 
second  class,  we  would  place  those 
which  relate  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  natural  science.  Who- 
ever compares  the  information 
possessed  half  a  century  ago,  re- 
specting foreign  countries,  with 
what  we  possess  at  present,  wUl  be 
convinced,  that  we  nave  made  great 
advances  in  both  these  classes  of 
travels. 

With  respect  to  the  bare  geo- 
graphy t>f  the  world,  let  us  reflect 
on  what  has  been  done  by  our  most 
celebrated  voyagers,  by  our  tra- 
vellers in  Africa,  the  £a8t,  and 
America,  and  we  shall  be  able  to 


form  some  estimate  of  our  advances 
in  this  respect.  With  respect  to  the 
advances  in  physical  Geography, 
we  should  reflect,  that  travellers 
at  present  go  forth,  much  better 
prepared,  with  larger  stores  of 
knowledge  on  all  branches  of 
natural  science,  than  they  ever  did 
before.  Political  economy  and 
statistics  also  being  now  a  more 
favourite  and  general  study,  tra- 
vellers, whose  object  is  man  in 
society  and  under  government, 
rather  than  inanimate  nature,  must 
reap  a  richer  harvest  than  could 
have  been  obtained  formerly. 

British  Literature  is  indeed  very 
rich  in  travels;  and  though  they 
do  not  pour  forth  such  an  abun- 
dant— but  in  many  cases,  inappli- 
cable, and  superfluous  flow  of  learn- 
ing as  the  older  travels  contain ;  and 
though  as  literary  compositions, 
many  of  them  cannot  rank  high,— 
yet  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  from 
British  books  of  travels,  more  accu- 
rate and  extensive  information  may 
be  gathered,  regarding  nearly  aU 
the  countries  of  the  world,  ot\  the 
grand  points  of  their  namral  his- 
tory, their  antiquities,  and  their 
literature,  science,  statistics,  poli- 
tical institutions,  and  character,  than 
from  most  foreign  books  of  travels. 
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SMe  amd  Ckaradtr  of  the  DrawmHc  Wbrls^the  Drama  Md  the  Fine 
Arts^Painting  and  ScHlpture-*^/  the  present  Jge. 


IF  Britain  may  lafely  and  boldly 
challenge  eompetition  wilh 
the  other  nations  of  £urope,  in 
the  braacbes  of  UtenUare  which 
we  hate  already  passed  under  re- 
Tiew  (with  the  exception  of  His- 
tory) it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
in  Dramatic-lilarature,  we  cannot 
daim  even  the  lowest  priae.  Since 
the  period  that  witnessed  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Gramester  and  of 
Douglas,  what  tragedy  can  we 
bring  forward^  possmed  of  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  merit  ? .  What  tra- 
gedy that  still  retains  even  a 
laeble  and  pocasional  hold  on  the 
public  approbation }  And  yet  both 
Ae  Gamester  and  Douglas  are  ina- 
nimate and  feeble,  when  compared 
with  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare, 
Otway,  Rowe,  and  Young.  The 
former  draws  its  chief,  if  not  its  sole 
merit  from  its  domestic  character, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
author,  (rather  from  moderate  talents 
than  from  judgment  and  taste^  keep- 
ing down  high  and  ambitious  ge- 
nius,) not  having  passed  beyond  the 
feelings  and  language  of  common 
domestic  life.  -  The  latter  is  a 
very  jejune  and  insipid  perform- 
ance 3  and  were  it  not  for  the 
story,  which  the  author  merely 
adapted  to  the  stage,  there  is  nothing , 
in  the  pourtrayment  of  the  charac- 
ters,   in  the  management  of  the 


incidents,  or  in  ihe  language,  that 
could  have  given  it  so  psotracted  a 
hold  on  the  stage.    - 

If  we  compare  the  comedy  of 
older  rimes,— the  oosMtfy  of  ficwi- 
mont  and  Fletcher,  Farquhar,  Coa- 
greve,  Cibber,  Centlivre,  Gcdd- 
smith  and  Sheridan,  with  what  is 
now  most  inaptly  and  unworthily 
designated  by  that  appellation,  we 
shall  be  still  more  forcibly  struck 
with  the  vast  inferiority  of  the 
present  age  in  this  species  of  dra- 
matic literature.  In  the  coooedies 
of  the  old  masters  there  is  a  rich- 
ness of  chasacter,  that  seena  oAen 
to  have  been  too  exuberant  for 
management ;  and  a  display  of  wit 
in  the  dialogue  equally  exuberant 
The  characters  exhibited  i^lay, 
not  merely  the  pasnng  and  super- 
ficial feshions  and  foibles  of  the 
day,  but  are  also  drawn  from  a 
clear  and  deep  insight  into  human 
temper  and  dispositions,  as  they 
are  variously  afiected  and  modified 
by  the  circumstances  of  human 
life.  Hence  these  comedies  are 
attractive,  not  merely  because  they 
let  us  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
manners  of  the  times,  but  more 
powerfully  so,  because  they  expose 
to  our  view,  the  workings  of  all  the 
minor  feelings  and  emotions  of  the 
human  heart.  Of  the  latter  species 
of  knowledge  and  attnctiott,  our 
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modem  coaediflf  are  ignonat: 
tbey  may  be  eooniteed  beraBAar^ 
became  tbey  dtapky  iome  of  the 
most  trifling  and  absiud  fiishions 
and  foiUes  of  tbe  ag^  btit  tbey 
wDl  nerer  be  read  beoause  tliey 
exhibit  any  acqoaintanoe  with  the 
haman  heart,  or  eyea  beeanse  die 
lugher  fiishjons  and  fotbies,  ihat  go 
deeper  than  the  mere  dress  or  lan- 
guage, and  are  in  some  degree  con- 
nected with,  or  derived  from  the 
real  stamina  of  character^  are 
painted  in  them  to  the  life. 

The  poverty  of  talent  from 
which  they  are  dnwn  may  easily 
and  clearly  be  seen,  by  companng 
the  exactness  and  vividoess  Tdith 
which  Ihey  place  befuMce  us  the 
most  superficial  aid  contemptible 
foibles  and  folfies  of  the  age,  with 
the  very  general,  or  very  inaccurate 
likeness  ylfhich  they  contain  oi 
every  featore  of  chaiittlsr.  The 
former  is  taken  from  life,  the 
latter  from  imagination  s  the  former 
is  well  and  iuUy  fllkd  up,  the 
latter  is  seldom  even  a  striking 
outline;  the  former  may  be  recog- 
nized as  pictures  by  all  who  have 
seen  the  class  of  beings  to  whom 
they  allode,  but  in  vain  shall  we 
consult  our  'own  hearts,  or  study 
the  character  of  mankind  to  find 
any  resemblance  in  nature  to  the 
hitter. 

There  are  doubtless  exceptions ; 
hut  nearly  all  the  comedies  of  the 
present  age  deserve  the  sentence 
we  have  passed  on  them  through- 
out; and  in  tbe  exceptions,  there 
are  only  a  very  few  short  and  oc- 
casional passages  that  approach  in 
the  slightest  and  remotex  degree 
to  the  legitimate  character  and 
object  of  comedy.  The  plot  (where 
ft  can  be  called  a  plot)  the  inci- 
AeBtsand'the  laiiguage  am  equally 
Wdiwthestandardofour  old  comedy. 


A  question  naturally  anses, 
whence  doesit  happen  that  the  pre* 
sent  age  is  so  very  poor  in  Dramatic 
literature?  This  question  it  bex* 
tremely  di£5qilt  to  answer  in  a  sa* 
tisfiictory  manner :  it  might  be  ex* 
pectedj  that  those  poets  who  had 
enriched  their  writings  with  power- 
fill  paintings  of  the  passions,  and 
who  were  able  to  transport  us  into 
a  world  of  their  own  creation, 
would  redeem  the  age  firom  the  im- 
putation of  wanting  tragedies,  to 
compare,  at  least  with  those  of 
Rowe,  Young,  Moore  and  Home; 
and  that  our  great  novelists  might, 
on  their  part,  throw  into  a  dramatic 
form  adapted  to  the  stage,  those 
brilliant  displays  of  character  with 
which  their  novels  abound. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  reason 
that  our  dramatic  literature  is  at 
present  -so  poor,  we  should  not  be 
justified  in  looking  to  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in 
what  are  regarded  as  allied  and  re- 
sembling branches  of  literature,  as 
the  persons  who  are  most  likely  to 
remove  the  stigma  of  poverty  in  this 
department  of  literature.  A  person 
may  excel  in  poetry;  he  may  be 
able  to  raise  up  before  the  eyes  of 
his  reader,  all  tne  personages  whom 
he  introduces  in  his  poem,  and  all 
the  cirpumstanbes  and  incidents  that 
he  narrates,  with  so  much  vividness, 
that  it  shall  seem  as  if  the  poem 
were  acted  before  him  by  the  most 
perfect  performers:  the  delusion 
may  be  as  great  as  he  ever  felt  when 
witnessing  the  representation  of  the 
best  of  Shahespeare*s  plays,  by 
Siddons,  Kemble,  Cooke^  Kean, 
and  O'Neil  5  and  yet  the  same  per- 
son will  probably  £ed\  if  he  attempt 
a  regular  drama  for  the  stage.  This 
is  not  mere  supposition;  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact.  And  the  fact  is 
still  more  undoubted  and  glarins^ 
E2  with 
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with  r^ard  to  comedy :  who  would 
not  have  supposed  that  the  author 
of  Tom  Jones  and  Joseph  Andrews, 
roust  have  written  excellent  come- 
diesv  and  yet  in  this  branch  of  dra- 
malic  literature  how  miserably  has 
he  felled. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  long  or 
elaborate  reply  to  the  questions— 
whence  does  it  happen,  that  the 
present  age  is  so  very  poor  in  dra- 
matic literature  5  and  what  is  the 
reason  that  those  who  are  so  power- 
flilly    or    pleasingly    dramatic    in 
poetry   or  fictitious    narrative  are 
80  feeble  and  tiresome,  when  they 
write  plays  ?     In  reply  to  the  first 
question,  it  has  been  said,  that  the 
taste  of  the  public  is  not  favorable 
to,  does  not  call  for,  and  probably 
would  not  approve  and  encourage 
high    dramatic    talent:    but    this 
assertion  does  not  rest,  in  our  opi- 
nion,   on    any  solid  ground.     In 
other  departments  of  literature,  the 
public  look  for  high  merit  5  they 
are  accustomed  to  it  5  and  hence 
the  natural,  as  well  as  the  candid 
inference  would  be,  that  if  high 
merit  were  displayed  in  the  drama, 
it  would  be  favourably  received,  and 
duly  appreciated.     It  has  also  been 
said,  that  the   present   advanced, 
reformed,  and  complicated  sUte  of 
society,  does  not  afford  such  abun- 
dant and   rich  materials   for   the 
drama  as  former  times  did :    but 
this  assertion,  like  the  former,  seems 
to  us  to  be  unfounded  :  it  is  indeed 
most  pointedly  contradicted  by  facts. 
For  if  our  best  poets  and  writers  of 
fictitious  narratives,  experience  no 
diflSculties   in  finding  ample  and 
rich  materials,  how  can  it  be,  that 
the  same  stores  are  not  open  to  the 
dramatist  ?    An  advanced,  refined, 
and  com^cated  state  of  society,  no 
doubt,  greatly  represses  and  keeps 
down  these  powerful  and  undit* 


guised   workings  of  the  stronger 
emotions  and  passions  of  the  human 
heart  j  but  not  to  auch  a  degree  aa 
to  prevent  the  dratnatist  firom  find- 
ing ample  materials,  or  to  render 
the  reader  or  witness  of  his    per- 
formance incapable  of  judging,  ^om 
his  own  heart,  whether  he  paints 
truly  to  nature.     Even   aUowing, 
however,  that  such  a  stote  of  society 
is  unfevourable  to  the  production  of 
excellent  tragedies,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  it  has  increased  the 
supply  of  materials  for  comedy,  by 
varying  and  multiplying,  almost  to 
infinitude,  the  forms  into  which  the 
foibles  and  follies  of  mankind  are 
thrown. 

That  he  who  can  write  an  ad- 
mirable poem  filled  with  dramatic 
characters  and  incidents,  punted  to 
the  very  life,  should  not  excel  in 
tragedy  5  or  tha,t  he,  who  has  l)cen 
equally  successful  in  fictitious  nar- 
rative, should  fail  equally  in  co- 
medy,—will  not  perhaps  excite  our 
surprise  and  disappointment,  if  we 
reflect  on  a  few  circumstances.  In 
the  first  place  the  drama  requires 
that  the  incidents  should  be  much 
more  compressed,  and  that  they, 
as  well  as  the  characters,  should  be 
unaccompanied  by  any  of  those  in- 
troductory or  intervening  explana- 
tions which  the  poet  or  novelist 
can,  at  any  time  or  to  any  required 
extent,  so  easily  supply.  A  painter 
may  be  able  to  pamt  an  excellent 
full-length  portrait,  and  yet  he  may 
fail  utterly,  if  he  attempt  a  mi- 
niature resemblance  of  the  same 
person.  There  are  many  parts  of 
Roderic  Random,  Peregrine  Pickle, 
Tom  Jones,  Joseph  Andrews,  ^ 
Waverley,  and  the  other  novels  by 
the  same  Author,  which,  if  acted 
well  on  the  stage,  would  prodooe 
as  powerful  an  effect  as  the  best 
passages  in  our  best  ooaiedies:  and 
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diere  are  ptrts  in  Clarissa  Hac- 
lowe  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison, 
which^  if  acted  Wfll,  conld  not  fail 
of  overwhelming  those  who  wit- 
nessed them  with  the  same  power- 
fbl  emotions  by  which  they  are 
carried  away  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  b^t  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedies.  But  the  talCifit  which 
can  produce  short  and  unconnected^ 
dramatic  excellence,  without  the* 
support  of  narrative  or  explanation, 
seems  of  a  diffc^rent  kind  from  the 
talent  which  can  produce  a  com- 
plete and  regular  drama. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Isnguage 
required  in  the  drama  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  that  required  in 
poetry  or  fictitious  narrative:  so 
far  as  it  is  the  mere  language  of 
passion  or  character,  and  meant  to 
exhibit  these,  it  maj  be  nearly 
similar  in  both  :  but  ou  all  other 
occasions  the  drama  seems  to  re- 
quire, in  tragedy,  language  more 
on  a  level  with  the  common  lan- 
guage of  nfe,  though  at  the  same 
time  pregnant  with  expression 
and  force ;  and  in  comedy,  on  the 
other  hand,  language  more  poKbhed, 
but  at  the  same  time  equally  easy 
and  natural. 

After  all,  it  is  impossible  perhaps 
to  give  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the 
question,  whence  does  it  .arise, 
that  the  present  age  b  so  far  behind 
in  dramatic  literature?  There  are 
always  many  causes  at  work,  that 
have  a  tendency-  to  alter  or  modify 
national  character,  taste  and  pur- 
suits, as  well  as  the  d'u^ction  of  its 
literature;  and  these  causes  work 
so  gradually  and  so  little  exposed  to 
view,  that  they  seldom  can  be 
detected,  and  we  only  know  that 
they  must  have  existed  and  ope- 
rated by  the  effrcts  they  produce. 

Dramatic   talent  on    the  stage 
must  always>  in  some  measure  and 


respect,  be  d<>peodaDt  on  the  dre* 
matic  talent  ot  those  who  write  for 
the  stage :  if  any  comedies  are 
produced,  that  require  a  represen* 
tation  of  the  mere  surface  of  the 
foibles  and  follies  of  man,  comic 
talent  must  be  low  5  and  it  can  only 
be  kept  up  by  the  frequent  repre- 
sentations of  our  old  sterling  come- 
dies. The  same  remark  will  apply 
to  tragic  talents  on  the  stage.  If 
therefore  the  tragedies  of  Shake- 
speare and  Otway,  and  the  come- 
dies of  Congrevc,  &c.  were  not 
occasionally  acted,  we  apprehend 
that  our  stage  would  be  at  as  low 
an  ebb  as  our  dramatic  literature. 
As  it  is,  however,  it  is  highly  re- 
spectable, especially  in  tragedy. 

Within  the  last  century,  there 
seems  to  have  been  four  schools 
of  tragic  acting.  Before  Garrick's 
time,  stiff  and  formal  declamation, 
with  something  like  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  ^ee  and  full  display 
of  the  passions  would  lower  the 
dignity,  and  spoil  the  effect  of  the 
performance,  prevailed ;  though  to 
this  kind  of  acting,  there  werest>me 
splendid  exceptions.  Garrick  in- 
troduced the  study  of  nature :  he 
perceived,  that  by  imitating  the 
tone,  the  look,  and  actions  of  men, 
when  they  were  fill«d  with  strong 
emotions,  or  suffering  under  severe 
calamity,  he  could  alone  expect  to 
render  the  delusion  of  the  stage 
perfect,  and  excite  such  a  high 
degree  of  attention,  interest,  and 
sympathy  in  the  spectators,  as  would 
carry  thrm  beyond  any  inclination 
or  ability  for  bare  wonder  and 
admiration. 

Mrs.  Siddons  in  her  acting  some- 
thing resembled  Grarrick ;  but  she 
did  not  drpend  for  the  effect  she 
meant  to  produce,  so  much  iti  hi 
did,  on  flexibility  of  expression : 
she  carried  the  spectators  with  her, 
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ntlier  by  the  grandeur  that  she  ex- 
hibited, and  by  the  proofs  she  gave, 
that  the  passions  that  worked  within 
her,  and  the  calamities  she  suffered, 
were  producing  their  effects  on  a 
lo^  spirit.  Even  in  those  parts 
that  required  a  display  of  tender- 
fieu,  and  of  the  habits,  manners, 
and  sympathies  of  domestic  life, 
there  were  in  Mrs.  Siddons*s  acting 
too  many  circamstancea  that  im- 
pressed the  spectators  frequently 
and  deeply  with  the  idea,  that  she 
was  intended  by  nature  to  move  in 
a  higher  circle, — far  above  the  in- 
fluence of  the  softer  emotions. 

Her  brother  carried  this  dispo- 
titioD  towards  the  substitution  of 
grimdeur  and  dignity,  in  the  place 
of  the  free  and  unrestrained  display 
of  the  pasnons,  much  further  than 
Mrs.  Siddons ;  and  as  his  grandeur 
and  dignity  were  more  artificial 
than  hers,  and  not  supported  and 
accompanied  by  the  same  natural 
or  acquired  talents,  so  there  were 
not  many  characters  in  which  he 
was  able  to  carry  the  spectators 
completely  out  of  themselves,  and 
place  them  in  the'  midst  of  the 
acenes  that  he  was  acting.  But  in 
characters  that  suited,  not  only  his 
powers,  but  his  peculiar  tempera- 
ment, and  look,  and  action,  he  was 
inimitable :  in  the  proud  and  haughty 
Roman,  in  whose  breast  the  high 
honour  of  being  a  Roman,  and  the 
principled  determination  to  raise 
Rome  to  the  empire  of  the  world, 
and  to  have  his  name  handed  down 
to  the  latest  posterity,  united  with 
hers,  left  no  place  for  thoughts  of 
self,  and  threw  far  behind  all 
regard  to  fiimily  and  friends,  his 
acting  could  not  be  surpassed  :  no 
sR:tor  before  or  since,  at  least  on 
the  British  stage,  could  so  com- 
pletely give  to  his  lock,  his  gait, 
histone^  his  actions,  the  character 


of  a  Romao-^at  that  oeriod,  when 
Rome  was  at  her  highest  pitch  of 
dignity. 

Cooke  was  an  actor  of  a  very 
different  stamp  from  Mrs.  Siddona 
or  her  brother :  they  owed  much 
to  art,  though  in  Mrs.  Siddons, 
art  working  on  materials  richly 
supplied  by  nature,  was  seldom  61^- 
trusive :  but  Cooke  owed  little  to 
art.  He  possessed  no  grace  or 
dignity:  he  was  often  coarse;  be 
not  unfrequently  entertained  an 
erroneous  conception  of  the  cha- 
racter; or,  from  want  of  power  or 
attention,  could  not  pourtray  his 
conceptions,  when  they  were  just ; 
but  where  he  did  ezcd,  bis  excel* 
lence  was  of  the  highest  degree : 
a  single  expression  of  his  oounte- 
nance,  the  tone  in  which  he  uttered 
a  single  short  sentence,  or  even  the 
simpfe  movement  of  his  eye,  often 
told  more  than  other  actors  could 
teU  in  the  whole  course  of  a  pby. 
There  are  passages  in  his  Richard 
which  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  once  witnewed  than 
—passages  in  which  the  tyrant  of 
Shakespeare  was  brought  into  the 
full  display  of  those  qualities  with 
which  tbe  bard  has  invested  him. 
But  though  Cooke  was  grandest  in 
his  tragic  characters,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly most  perfect  and  uni- 
formly happy  in  comedy,  or  rather 
in  tbe  two  characters  of  Sir  Archy 
M'Sarawm  and  Sir  Pertinax  Mac 
Sycophant.  The  cool  and  cutting 
wit,  and  the  shrewd  sense  of  tbe 
former;  the  worldly  wisdom,  the 
pliancy  of  principle  and  ooodnct^ 
and  the  overshooting  and  disap- 
pointed cunning  of  tl^  latter,  could 
not  possibly  have  been  exhibited 
with  more  truth,  apd  more  con- 
formably to  nature. 

Kean's  acting  is  different  firom 
that  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  her  brother, 
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and  Gooke:  it  ii  bmA  etrongly  to 
resemble  that  of  Garrick,  but  w6 
thoald  toppoaej  that  in  liuinj  very 
important  points  there  was  littte 
or  no  resemblance.  The  manner 
of  Rean*8  acting,  or  rather  the 
general  and  leading  priliciple  on 
which  be  seems  to  regulate  it,  is 
calculated  to  produce  a  very  strike 
ing  eflbct;  and  probably  contri- 
buted to  give  him  a  higher  reputa*- 
tion  when  he  first  appeared,  than 
he  has  subsequently  been  able  to 
sustain.  He  possesses  an  uncom- 
monly fine  eye ;  but  the  other  parts 
of  his  countenance  are  not  naturally 
well  calctdated  to  the  display  of  the 
passions  3  yet  such  is  the  command 
of  featurea  that  he  possesses,  so 
rapidly  and  completdy  can  he  vary 
tneir  expression ;  and  ao  much  does 
biaqre  assist  him>  when  he  ^us 
exeru  his  power  over  his  features^ 
that,  even  when  silent,  all  that 
passes  within  him  is  painted  on  his 
countenance.  The  flexibility  of  his 
tones  (if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed)  is  as  extraordinary  as  that 
of  his  features ;  and  by  that  alone 
be  might  wonderfully  increase  the 
expression  of  his  countenance.  But, 
besides  that,  by  varying  the  key 
and  movement  of  his  speech,  he 
contrives  to  give  to  passages,  or 
even  a  few  words,  a  meaning,  and 
an  effect,  and  an  importance,  and 
connexion  with  the  main  business 
of  the  play,  which  never  before  was 
drawn  from  them.  But  these  modes 
by  which  he  has  raised  his  reputa- 
tion so  high,  are  apt  to  degenerate 
into  mannerism;  and  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  him  from  parts  that  re- 
quire or  admit  of  them,  to  parts 
where  they  are  uncalled  for  or 
prqudicial.  Where  Kean  feils,  he 
fails  egregioudy :  he  possesses  none 
of  the  redeeming  qualities  of  Kem- 
ble  i  no  polish,  grace,  or  dignity : 


if  we  eter  think  of  the  aator,  oar 
adftiiratlon  of  Kean  is  gene  s  h  la 
only  when  he  deeeivea  ua  oao- 
pletely,  that  he  possesses  any  pew«r 
over  us. 

In  the  parts  adapted  to  her 
talents,  Mta  O'NeU  is  m^MmdWed: 
but  her  talents  do  not  embrace  a 
wide  range.  They  are  best  fitted 
for  what  may  be  oaUed  truly  fe* 
minioe  characters;  that  is,  fer  the 
display  of  those  feelings  that  most 
widely  and  plainly  discriminate  the 
female  from  the  male  sex.  The 
timid,  helpless,  unprotected  female^ 
full  of  mild  and  soft  feeUogs,  di^ 
charfiing  those  domestic  dntiea 
which  best  beoome  a  female ;  ex- 
hibiting those  domestic  affecttona, 
which  are  her  richest  ornament,  or 
suflering  under  those  domestic  afflio* 
tions  which  wound  the  female  bieMt 
most  deeply,-— finds  in  Mias  O'Ndl 
an  admiral^  representative;  and 
when  she  calls  for  oat  sympathy, 
she  trusts  entirdy  to  those  maana, 
which  never  feil  in  real  life  to 
excite  it  towards  a  female:  her 
tears,  and  sobs— the  plaintiveiieas 
of  her  voice— the  eloquent  af^eal 
of  her  speakmg  countenance,  the 
melancholy  or  wretchedness  whioh 
she  throws  all  around  her,  create  in 
the  audience  a  sympathy  almeat 
beyond  endurance. 

The  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween poetry,  dramatic  literature, 
acting,  and  what  are  called  the  fine 
arts,  are  striking :  in  the  highest 
departments  of  poetry  and  dramatic 
literature,  the  great  object  is  to 
exhibit  character  as  formed  or  in- 
fluenced by  strong  emotion  :  and  it 
is  the  doty  of  an  excellent  actor  to 
give  to  his  countenances,  tones,  and 
actions  every  thing  that  can  embody 
tbe  conceptions  of  the  dramatic  poet. 
The  painter  and  the  sculptor.  In 
the  highest  branches  of  those  arts, 
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mott  embody  on  the  ctovast  or  the 
matble  poetical  conoeptions;  bat 
from  themselves  alone  roust  tl^ese 
conceptions  arise :  hence  it  appears 
that  painting  and  sculpture  in  some 
degree  require  the  joint  powers  of 
the  poet  and  the  dramatic  actor. 
But  these  must  range  through  a 
variety  of  displays  of  character^ 
whereas  the  painter  and  the  sculp* 
tor  are  necessarily  confined  to  the 
display  of  it  at  One  particular  mo- 
ment. 

Britain  has  never  excelled  in  the 
fine  arts;  that  is«  in  the  highest 
departments  of  them,  which  abso- 
lutely demand  the  existence  and 
application  of  high  poetical  talents. 
We  cannot  even  bring  ourselves  to 
rank  West  among  this  class  of 
painters  5  and  if  we  except  him, 
there  is  certainly  no  other  British 
painter  worthy  of  this  distinction. 
Wilkie  indeed  is  admirable  in  his 
linej  but  we  should  be  disposed  to 
draw  the  same  distinction  between 
his  department  in  painting,  and  the 
real  poetry  of  painting,  as  we  did 
between  works  of  invention  and 
imagination.  Wilkie  fills  bis  can- 
vass with  admirable  representations 
of  character,— but  not  of  character 
fotmed  or  modified  by  the  more 
lofty  or  powerful  emotions  of  the 
human  breast :   his  are  all  charac- 


ters of  temper,  er  peculiar  bumoor 
or  manners  (—tbqr  delight  and 
amuse  us,  but  they  do  not  go 
deep  into  our  thoughts  or  hearts. 

Very  lately  a  statuary  has  arisen 
among  us,  who  has  had  the  good 
taste  and  the  resolution  to  reject  all 
the  allegorical  trappings  of  that  art ; 
and  instead  of  telling  his  story,  or 
endeavouring  to  excite  emotion,  by 
the  personification  of  the  passions, 
trusts  entirely  to  his  power  of  draw- 
ing out  of  the  marble  the  expression 
that  tells  the  story,  indicates  the 
passions,  and  caUs  them  up  in  the 
breast  of  the  spectator.  To  those 
who  have  seen  the  monument  for 
the  two  children,  now  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Lichfield,  or  the  monu- 
ment to  Miss  Jones  of  (lafod,  we 
need  not  say  that  .we  allude  to  Mr. 
Chantrey.  His  genius,  indeed,  does 
not  embrace  the  display  of  the 
grander  and  more  turbulent  pas- 
sions :  but  as  a  truly  British  sculp- 
tor,— as  a  sculptor  in  whom  the 
most  precious  characteristics  of  the 
British  nation  dwell  in  all  their 
purity  and  vigour, — as  a  sculptor 
capable  of  filling  his  marble  with 
the  poetry  of  domestic  life,  and  the 
most  endearing  affections  of  the 
human  heart, — ^Mr.  Chantrey  is  un- 
rivalled. 
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State  and  Character  of  the  Scientific  Productions  of  the  Present  Age, 


THE  national  character  is,  from 
various  causes,  much  less  ap- 
parent  in  scientific  productions 
than  in  works  of  literature:  but 
even  in  the  former^  a  shrewd  and 
accurate  observer  may  trace  pecu- 
liarities akin,  in  sonae  respect  and 
degree,  to  such  as  abound  in  the 
latter.  The  scientific  productions 
of  the  Italians, — ^not  merely  such 
as  are  confined  to  pure  and  abstract 
science,  but  those  also  that  embrace 
what  are  called  the  mixed'sciences, 
— are  distinguished  bj  that  subtle 
thought  atid  reasoning  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  inteHectuai 
powers  of  this  people.  The  scien- 
tific productions  of  the  British  are 
distinguished  principally  by  pro- 
foundness, rather  than  by  extension 
of  view,  or  subtlety  of  thought  and 
reasoning,  and  are  generally  directed 
to  some  obvious  practical  purpose  or 
conclusion.  In  the  French  scien- 
tific productions  may  clearly  be 
traced  that  vivacity  and  penetration, 
as  wdl  as  that  elegance  of  illustra- 
tion and  reasoning,  which  are  their 
highest  characteristics  in  literature 
as  well  as  science. 

If  the  preceding  remarks  are  true, 
they  are  sufficient  to  make  out  our 
proposition :  but,  as  we  just  ob- 
served, the  national  character  shines 
forth  less  fi^equently,  and  with  much 
less  clearness  in  scientific  than  in 
literary  productions.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  even  to  hint  at  the  causes 
of  tbis^  as  they  must  be  obvious 


from  the  most  superficial  reflection 
on  the  nature  of  scientific  produc- 
tions. 

Pure  science  necessarily  neither 
requires  nor  admits  of  the  exercise 
or  display  of  any  of  the  mental 
powers,  except  attention  and  rea- 
soning; and  we  are  thoroughly 
disposed  to  be  of  opinion,  that  its 
advantages,  as  an  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  faculties,  have  been  ex- 
tremely overrated.  It  ha?  long 
been  seen  and  admitted,  that  the 
utmost  skill  and  the  highest  ad- 
vances in  the  mathematical  sciences 
could  be  of  little  or  no  avail  in 
enabling  the  mind  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  in  political  or  moral  science; 
the  evidence,  it  was  said,  is  of  such 
a  very  different  nature  in  these  sci- 
ences, that  he  whose  faculties  are 
exercised  to  discover  and  follow  it, 
in  mathematics,  will  be  utterly  at, 
a  loss  to  discover  and  follow  it  in 
political  or  moral  science.  It  was, 
however,  contended,  that  the  study 
of  the  mathematics  was  of  the 
highest  utility  in  sharpening  the 
Acuities  of  the  mind,*— not  merely 
the  power  and  habit  of  attention, 
but  also  the  reasMitng  faculties. 
It  is  this  last  proposition  that  we 
are  disposed  to  deny  :  we  admit 
that  the  power  and  habit  of  atten- 
tion  must  be  greatly  exercised^  and 
therefore  improved,  by  the  study 
of  the  mathematics ;  but  we  deny 
that  any  other  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  will  be  exercised,  at  least 
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in  any  considerable  d^ree,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  see  how  they 
can  be  greatly  improved  by  the 
study  of  the  matbematics. 

It  is  generally  held  forth  as  one 
of  the  peculiar  glories  and  advan- 
tages of  the  mathenaaticsj  that  they 
take  nothing  for  granted  >  and  that 
every  thing  they  assert  is  capable  of 
the  strictest  demonstration.  Now 
this  very  circumstance^  in  our  o^i- 
nion»  disqualifies  them  from  being 
of  great  utility  to  the  improvement 
of  the  reasoning  faculty.  No  per* 
son  will  contend^  that  the  reasoning 
faculty  is  in  the  least  called  into 
exercise  in  assenting  to  the  axioms 
of  Euclid  I  they  are  self-evident. 
Let  us  then  come  to  the  first  pro- 
position: does  not  this  depend  upon 
the  axioms,  or  upon  what  is  equally 
self-evident,  that  is,  upon  the  con- 
tradiction involved  in  the  very  sup- 
position that  this  proposition  is  not 
true  >  But  all  the  subsequent  pro- 
positions depend  on  the  axioms, 
postulates,  and  first  proposition;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  most  abstruse 
propositions  in  the  highest  branches 
of  the  pure  mathematics,  depend 
on  others  less  abstruse  -,  and  these 
again  on  others  less  abstruse,  till  we 
descend  to  the  axioms  and  pbinest 
problems  of  Euclid.  And  let  it  be 
remarked,  that  this  dependance,  or 
flowing  of  all  the  propositions  from 
one  small  and  single  source,  is  not 
a  dependance  that  requires  our 
reasoning  ftculties  to  trace  it,  or 
that  in  the  smallest  degree  is  made 
out  by  those  faculties.  The  mind 
is  as  passive  in  perceiving  and  as- 
senting to  the  truth  of  the  most 
abstruse  problem,  as  it  is  in  peroeiv- 
iBg  and  assenting  to  the  truth  of 
tlie  fint  axiom  :  the  assent  is  invo- 
luntary 3  indeed  demonstration  can 
produce  no  other  species  of  assent : 
if  any  doubts  arise,  they  are  quelled. 


not  by  weighing  probabilities,- 
by  pointing  out  &ulty  reasoning  in 
him  who  sus^gests  them, — but  sim- 
ply by  reaming  some  or  all  of  the 
previous  problems  on  which  the 
truth  of  that  which  is  doubted 
rests.  The  study  of  the  mathe- 
matics has  very  happily  and  aptly 
been  compared  to  sailing  in  the 
trade  winds :  no  skill,  and  but  very 
little  attention  is  required  in  rile 
roaster  or  crew ;  the  sails  being  sKt, 
the  ship  is  borne  forward  in  her 
proper  course  without  their  diiectiosi 
or  assistance.  Therq  are  no  diffi- 
culties; there  is  no  neceasity  to 
take  down  the  sails— >to  tack,  er  to 
exert  their  nautical  skill.  Sokis 
in  mathematics :  the  mind  is  borae 
forward  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
study  in  which  it  is  engpged ;  pro- 
vided it  understand,  remember,  and 
apply  what  is  past,  it  cannot  iiave 
the  smallest  difiBculty  in  oompr^ 
bending  the  highest  branches  of 
this  depKirtment  of  science. 

Hence  we  see  that  then  is 
scarcely  any  room  for  the  displi^  of 
the  national  character  in  the  mdj 
of  mathematics :  of  course  the  ap- 
plication of  the  mathematics  to  & 
other  sciences,  or  mixed  mathema- 
tics, as  it  is  called,  afford  more 
room  for  this  display.  Sincft  the 
time  of  Newton,  Britain  certaiaiy 
has  not  retained  the  hi^  rank  abe 
then  possessed  among  the  natioQa 
of  Europe  for  matheouitical  sdeaoe: 
and  at  present,  her  fiune  aaast 
rest  rather  on  her  advaooea  and 
disoovaies  in  Chemistry,  than  on 
those  which  siie  has  made  in  tlie 
pure  or  mixed  mathematics. 

Between  the  period  when  mathe- 
matics declined  among  oa,  and 
the  time  when  chemistry  bcfgn  to 
assume  the  dignify  of  a  sdenos. 
Electricity  seems  to  have  ooao^ 
the  scientific  men  of  Britain.  Bat 
though 
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t))QOgh  tke  ftcls  io  tbia  bran^  of 
science  are  iiumer(ms«  and  maDy  of 
them,  ilJiMtratiog  and  confirming 
one  another^  may  be  arranged  in 
classes ;  yet  a  systematic  form  never 
can  be  given  to  Electricity^  till  its 
first  or  general  principles  are  more 
certainly  and  dearly  laid  down : 
and  this  cannot  be  done  so  long  as 
the  very  nature  of  the  agent  that 
produces  the  ^ects  to  which  the 
name  of  Electricity  is  given,  is  so 
utterly  hid  from  the  cognizance  and 
power  of  man.  Notwithstanding 
all  (he  attempts  to  form  such  a 
theory  of  Electricity  as  will  ac- 
count for  the  fiicts  of  this  science, 
it  will  he  found,  on  close  exami- 
nation of  every  such  theory,  that  it 
lis  merely  the  annunciation,  in  dif- 
ferent words,  oi  those  facts  ;  or,  at 
the  best,  the  classification  of  them 
under  general  beads.  Electricity, 
therefore,  has  employed,  and  may 
employ,  the  diligence  and  skill  of 
experimentalists  j  but  being  as  yet 
without  the  range  of  the  reasoning 
fiiculties,  it  is  not  calculated  to  call 
forth,  in  any  striking  degree,  the 
display  of  the  peculiar  intellectual 
features  of  any  nation. 

It  is  otherwise  with  Chemistry^: 
we  know  of  no  study  which  calls 
for  the  exercise,  and  consequently 
advances  the  improvement,  of  so 
many  of  the  mental  faculties.  It 
requires  attention — not  merely  the 
attention  of  the  eye,  but  the  at- 
tention of  the^  mind :  in  chemical 
experiments  so  many  agents  are  at 
work,— some  of  them  not  cogni- 
zable, oc  even  to  be  suspected,  un- 
less by  the  most  accurate  observer, 
and  who  to  accurate  observation 
unites  a  knowledge^  and  a  constant 
and  ready  recollection,  of  every 
chemical  agent  that  can  exist  and 
operate  under  the  circumstances  of 
tbc  case,*— that  the  powers  of  at* 


tention  and  reflection  moit  always 
be  on  the  alert.  But  this  is  not  all : 
the  chemist  must  account  for  the 
effect  he  sees  produced^  he  mutt 
class  or  reconcile  it  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  science.  Fiom' 
the  midst  of  many  circumstanceSj 
all  of  which  perhaps  seem  to  have 
contributed  to  the  effect  produced, 
he  must  select  those  which  were 
really  operative,  and  pass  by  those 
which,  though  present,  did  not 
exert  any  influence.  Even  his  ex* 
periments  must  not  be  made  at 
random  :  as  general  principles  must 
be  deduced  from  their  results,  so 
they  in  their  turn  ought  to  be 
planned  and  pursued  in  conformity 
to  general  principles. 

In  chemical  science  two  extremes 
are  to  be  avoided :  on  the  one  hand, 
an  accumulation  of  unconnected 
facts  and  experiments,  that  lead  to 
no  general  result ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  a  fondness  for  fcHrming  systems 
and  theories  before  the  scienceis 
sufiSciently  advanced  for  their  pro- 
per and  legitimate  formation. 

Hence  it  wiU  appear  that  Che- 
mistry is  a  science  that  admits  of 
the  full  dispk^  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  national  intellect  -,  and 
Britain  may  be  justly  proud  that 
she  is  not  behind  any  other  country 
in  this  delightful  and  useful  science, 
and  that  her  chemists  are  strongly 
marked  by  those  grand  features 
which  we  have  attempted  to  shew 
constitute  the  intellectual  character 
of  this  nation. 

In  estimating  the  rank  which 
Britain  is  entitled  to  maintain,  on 
account  of  her  advances  in  Che- 
mistry, three  circumstances  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  duly 
weighed.  In  the  first  place,  the 
discoveries  made  in  Chemistry ;  in 
the  second  place,  the  successful 
attempts  to  give  to  Chemistry  the 
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sool  (if  the  expression  may  be  al- 
lowed) as  well  as  the  form  of  a 
scieoce  ;  and  lastly,  the  application 
of  Chemistry  to  practical  purposes. 
So  fiar  as  discoveries  in  Chemistry 
ought  to  be  regarded  in  estimating 
the  rank'whiqh  Britain  is  entitled  to 
hold>  on  account  of  her  advances  in 
this  science,  this  country  has  no 
reason  to  dread  comparison  or  com- 
petition with  other  nations.  It  is 
we  believe  admitted  by  ail,  that  the 
discoveries  of  Davy  are  not  only  the 
most  astonishing  and  splendid,  bat 
the  most  interesting  and  important 
that  have  been  made  in  Chemistry, 
*-at  least  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. 'They  have  entirely  changed 
the  appearance  of  this  science,  and 
have  opened  a  view  into  its  arcana, 
the  extent  and  bearings  of  which 
are  yet  very  imperfectly  known. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
we  allude  to  the  discovery  of  the 
composition  of  the  alkalies,  earths, 
&c.  Had  this  discovery  been 
merely  accidental,  or  had  it  been 
the  result  only  of  a  long  and  labo« 
rious  set  of  experiments,  made 
merely  to  see  what  the  Galvanic 
apparatus  could  effect,  little  merit 
could  have  accrued  to  Davy  from  it  ^ 
but  it  is  a  happy  and  direct  illustra- 
tion of  what  we  have  just  laid  down 
as  one  of  the  peculiar  advantages 
and  dignities  of  chemical  science— 
of  the  opportunities  which  it  gives 
of  rendering  general  principles  sub- 
servient to  experiment.  Berzelius, 
a  celebrated  Swedish  chemist,  had 
from  his  experiments  drawn  the  in- 
ference, that  chemical  affinity  and 
electrical  attraction  were  in  fact 
the  same  :  hence  Davy  concluded, 
that  as  bodies  in  the  same  state  of 
electricity  repel  each  other,  if  he 
could  give  to  bodies  which  were  in 
fieict  compound,,  though  they  had 
not  hitherto  been  proved  to  be  so^ 


the  same  electrical  state,  their  com* 
ponent  parts  woutd  repel  each  other, 
and  consequently  they  would  be  de- 
composed. He  made  the  experi- 
ment, and  succeeded.  Here  we  aee 
a  striking  instance  of  all  the  species 
of  intellectual  merit  which  an  ex- 
periment in  Chemistry  can  well 
call  forth.  Only  an  acute,  compre- 
hensive, and  well  disciplined  mind 
could  have  drawn  the  inference 
that  led  the  way  to  the  experiment ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted,  in  all  its  pans,  proves 
that  these  higher  intellectual  powen 
were  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
unsupported  by  those  of  a  lower 
order,  or  by  mere  mechanical  dex- 
terity and  contrivance. 

In  the  second  place,  with  respect 
to  successful  attempts  to  give  to 
Chemistry  the  soul  as  well  as  form 
of  a  science,  Britain  cannot  boast 
much :  but  she  is  not  singular. 
For  since  the  theory  of  Lavoisier 
has  been  so  rudely  shaken  by  more 
modem  discoveries,  no  new  one,  so 
satisfactory  and  perfect  in  its  parts, 
nor  so  generally  received,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  world.  The 
theory  of  Lavoisier  was  strongly 
recommended  by  its  nmpHctty; 
and  by  its  uniting  so  firmly,  and 
seeming  to  explain  so  satisfactorily, 
a  very  great  number  of  chemiod 
facts  and  appearances.  At  present 
Chemistry  is  much  less  simple: 
there  is  no  one  grand  principle 
which  runs  through  it  so  compVetdy 
as  the  principle  on  which  the  tb<^ 
ory  of  Lavoisier  rested.  Hence  it 
might  be  inferred,  that  Chemistry, 
as  a  science,  was  rather  retrograde : 
but  this  would  not  be  a  fair  in- 
ference. Simplicity,  in  many  cases, 
is  a  presumption  of  the  tnitb  of  a 
theory ;  but  in  no  case  an  undoubted 
proof  of  it.  Simplicity  of  theory 
may  be  attained  when  the  fiicts  to 
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be  explained  are  few.  As  the  num  • 
ber  and  variety  of  facts  increases, 
the  theory  may  no  longer  apply  to 
or  account  for  them :  but  in  process 
of  time,  as  these  new  facts  are 
better  understood,  and  further  il- 
lustrated, by  a  still  greater  acces- 
sion and  variety  of  fieicts,  a  new 
theory  will  be  discovered,  which 
roust  be  at  once  more  philosophical 
and  more  simple,  because  it  will 
bind  together,  and,  as  it  were,  put 
soul  into  a  much  greater  number 
and  variety  of  phenomena. 

If  Britain,  however,  partakes  of 
what  other  nations  equally  desi- 
derate, in  regard  to  the  want  of  a 
satisfactory  theory  of  Chemistry, 
she  has  advanced  before  them  in  the 
application  of  Chemistry  to  prac- 
tical purposes,  as  much  as  in  the 
splendour  of  her  chemical  disco- 
veries. Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  peculiar  marks  of 
the  scientific  pursuits  of  Britain,  in 
nearly  all  their  branches,  that  they 
have  been  judiciously  and  most  ef- 
fectually applied  to  practical  pur- 
poses. This  arises  partly  from  a 
circumstance  in  our  national  cha- 
racter,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded  more  than  once-— our  pre- 
ference of  what  is  practical  and 
useful  to  what  is  merely  speculative; 
but  it  also  arises,  in  some  measure, 
from  our  being  a  manufacturing 
nation.  The  weight  of  our  taxes 
absolutely  requires  us  to  save  ex- 
pense and  labour  in  our  manufac- 
turing processes  }  and  these  can  be 
saved  only  by  improvements  in 
science:    of  these  improvements. 


such  as  are  drawn  from  Mechanics 
and  Chemistry  are  the  most  splen- 
did and  useful  of  which  this  country 
can  boast.  But  as  we  have  pointed 
out  these,  as  well  as  instances  of 
the  application  of  Chemistry  to  the 
health,  &c.  of  man,  in  the  History 
of  Knowledge,  &c.  in  our  last  Vo- 
lume, there  is  no  necessity  to  dwell 
upon  them  in  this  place. 

The  same  soundness  and  sobriety 
of  mind, — the  same  preference  of 
what  is  useful  and  practical, — that 
are  discoverable  in  our  chemical 
pursuits,  mark  the  present  state 
of  all  the  other  brances  of  science 
in  Britain.  This  observation  applies 
with  peculiar  justice  and  force  to 
the  state  of  the  sciences  of  Natural 
History  and  Medicine.  In  tlie 
latter,  more  particularly,  Britain  has 
advanced  considerably  before  most 
of  her  neighbours,  in  at  once  get- 
ting rid  of  all  absurd  and  obsolete 
theories  and  practices,  and  in  hav- 
ing discarded  the  more  modern,  but 
not  more  sound  or  useful  theories  of 
Medicine,  which  till  very  lately 
were  cherished  by  her  medical  men, 
and  are  still  maintained  very  gene- 
rally on  the  Continent.  The  nature 
and  cure  of  diseases  are  better  un- 
derstood in  Britain,  at  present,  than 
they  ever  were  before  j  and  yet 
general  theories  are  discarded.  But 
though  these  are  discarded,  the  par- 
dcular  cause  of  each  disorder,  the 
symptoms  and  effects  of  its  difierent 
stages,  and  every  species  of  practi- 
cal and  useful  knowledge  regarding 
it|  are  better  understood. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Statt    and  Characur  of  the  Luerary   HahUs  and  Aiiamments  of  the 
Present  Jge—OmcluMon, 


npHE  literary  habits  and  cbarac- 
J.  ter  of  those  who  read  and 
those  who  write^  must  be  nearly  of 
a  similar  nature  3  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  characters  of  those  who 
govern  and  those  who  are  governed 
must  agree  in  essentials,  though 
\  they  may  differ  in  many  points^ 
and  in  the  degree  and  proportion 
in  which  the  sum  total  of  the 
character  or  its  constituent  parts 
exist  in  them :  and  for  the  same 
reasons  j  the  circumstances  of  a 
nation,  as  well  as  the  original  cha- 
racter of  its  individuals,  must  em- 
brace and  act  upon  all.  With  re- 
spect to  the  authors  of  any  country, 
the  character  of  their  genius  and 
attainments  must  be  stamped,  as 
well  as  the  line  of  their  pursuits 
marked  out,  in  a  very  important 
degree,  by  the  circumstances  with 
which  they  and  their  readers  are 
equally  and  at  the  same  time  sur- 
rounded. 

When  we  consider  the  great 
number  and  variety  of  works  that 
almost  daily  issue  from  the  press, 
we  may  be  assured  that  readers  are 
much  more  numerous  at  present 
than  they  ever  were  at  any  previous 
period.  It  is  indeed  asserted,  that 
knowledge  at  present  is  very  super- 
ficial) and  that  the  acquirements 
and  information 'now  attained  can- 
.not  fairly  be  compared  with  those 
to  which  our  ancestors  arrived. 


There  is  some  small  pordon  of 
truth,  but  much  more  error,  in  this 
proposition.  We  may  adroit  that 
learning,  properly  so  called — that 
is,  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics — was  moreprofbond 
and  extensive  formerly  than  it  is  at 
present ;  and  that  many  authors 
came  before  the  public  with  moch 
more  elaborate  and  careful  prepa- 
ration than  perhaps  any.  authors  do 
in  our  time.  But  this  is  the  utmost 
we<an  concede;  consequently^  if 
these  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
authors  of  a  preceding  age  be  cor- 
rect, the  information  possessed  by 
those  who  read  their  works  could 
not  be  extensive,  except  on  dassi* 
cal  and  some  other  particular  sub- 
jects. 

Let  us  but  reflect  a  mooient  on 
the  state  of  science  at  present ;  at 
the  number  of  works  of  Chemistry, 
for  instance,  that  are  almost  daily 
published.  Is  not  this  a  proof  that 
an  acquaintance  with  this  sdeoce  is 
pretty  generally  extended  ?  in  fact, 
is  it  not  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with 
persons  totally  ignorant  of  it,  among 
that  class,  all  the  members  of  which, 
not  half  a  century  ago,  were  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  it  ? 

But  there  is  one  undoubted  6ct 
which,  more  than  any  other  that 
could  be  brought  forward,  poinu 
out  and  proves  the  advanoes  of  the 
present   age   in   knowledge:    we 
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allttcb  to  ttetotal  dbbelief  of  tlnort 
dl  the  tbtnrd  and  misebievoai 
opinioiM  which  degraded  the  nunds 
of  oar  aoceatoni  and  whidi  still 
rBtmoed  their  bold  not  half  a  cen* 
tniy  ago.  There  it  acarcelj  a  pea- 
aaat  or  an  old  woman«  in  the  re» 
motcat  pafts  of  the  kingdoni,  who 
would  credit  all  the  ahsnrdities  to 
which  the  great  Bacon  gave  belief; 
and  the  snperstittous  and  ridtcalooB 
opinions  oif  Dr.  Johnson  have  now 
£iUeo  to  be  the  almost  exdusive 
creed  of  the  very  lowest  and  most 
ignorant  orders.' 

These  fects  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that  knowledge  is  much  more 
widdy  extended  at  present  than  it 
ev«r  was  before  ^  and  that  this 
knimledge  has  produced  its  genuine 
efieets^  in  freeing  the  mind  from 
tbeimuenca  of  superstition^  taking 
that  word  in  its  most  comprehensive 


Let  us  next  consider  the  means 
and  causes  which  have  brought 
about  this  favourable  change.  In 
the  first  place,  education,  from  the 
very  earliest  years,  possesses  oppor* 
tanities  and  advantages  to  which  it 
was  utterly  a  stranger  half  a  century 
ago.  Wherever  the  admirable 
book*  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Miss  £dg* 
worth,  &c.  are  used  under  the  in- 
struotion  and  snperintendence  of 
careful  and  judicious  persons,  tfa^ 
cannot  £iil  most  highly  to  benefit 
chiUhren.  The  t>enefits,  indeed, 
which  thdr  works  are  calculated 
to  produce,  are  by  no  means  con- 
fioied  to  the  minds  of  children }  for 
they  not  only  supply  such  mental 
food  as  must  nourish,  strengthen, 
and  expand  all  the  fiicuhies  exactly 
at  the  proper  time,  and  in  their  due 
pcoportioo,  but  they  mix  up  with 
nnanul  collme  the  fonBoation  of  the 
tMDpar  and  conduct.  It  la  thdr 
:  expcBencey  that  they  teach 


children  to  know  exactly  what  they 
ought  to  know,  and  are  capable  of 
kxiowing,  at  their  time  of  life  j  and 
that  akng  with  this  knowledge  is 
insinuated  into  thdr  minds,  and  im- 
pressed on  theu:  feelings  and  hearts, 
whatever  will  render  them  useful 
and  good  and  happy  in  future  life. 

So  fisr,  therefore,  as  the  first 
foundation  of  knowledge  and  con- 
duct is  concerned,  children  of  the 
present  age  are  much  more  fi>rtuna(e 
than  those  of  any  preceding  period. 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther, after  they  have  passed  the 
period  when  their  sole  or  principal 
instruction  is  derived  from  the 
works  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
they  are  equally  in  the  way  of 
reaping  similar  advantages.  We 
think  not :  for  the  plan  and  prin- 
dple  on  which  Mrs.  Barbauld  and 
Miss  £dg worth  have  evidently  con- 
structed their  works  for  children, 
are  abandoned  too  often-  in  their 
fiiture  education.  Too  much  is 
aimed  at,  and  far  too  short  a  time 
is  devoted  to  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  llie  boarding  schools 
of  the  present  day  cannot  carry  on 
the  improvement  of  the  mind  at 
the  same  rate,  or  with  such  success, 
as  the  works  of  these  authors  did. 
Indeed  it  is  not  doing  justice  to 
children  who  have  profited  by  these 
works,  to  send  them  afterwards  to 
large  schools :  the  profits  gained  by 
reading  them  will  be  best  carried 
on  in  the  same  line,  and  most  safely 
and  certainly  to  the  same  end,  by 
private  instruction.  This  rennark 
applies  most  strongly  to  females. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression. 
After  every  allowance,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  thai  education,  as  at 
present  conducted,  opens  up  to 
'  young  people  a  much  wider  field  of 
information  than  it  ever  did  before ; 
and  that  education  extends  much 
further 
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farther  downward  in  society.  The 
caiwes  of  increased  literary  infonna- 
tion,  and  more  extensive  literary 
habit8>  have  began  to  operate  only 
Iviibin  these  very  fisw  years  3  con- 
seqaently  all  their  effects  cannot 
yet  be  seen  or  appfeciated :  but  it 
is  easy*  to  foresee  what  they  must 
be.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  in 
England  will  ever  acquire  that  in- 
tellectual character  by  which  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  Scotland  are 
80  honourably  distinguished:  for 
the  intellectual  character  of  a  na- 
tion, as  well  as  its  moral  and  poli- 
tical character,  is  the  result  of 
causes  and  circumstances  that  have 
been  existing  and  operating  for 
many  generations  -,  and  besides,  the 
system  of  education  to  which  the 
Scotch  people  are  indebted  for  their 
intellectual  eminence,  is  more  plain, 
solid,  judicious,  and  practical,  than 
can  be  introduced  and  established 
in  England,  in  the  present  frame 
and  habits  of  society. 

In  the  sex:ond  place,  the  literary 
habits  and  attainments  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  the  origin  of  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  trace  to  the 
advantages  of  education  now  so 
generally  enjoyed,  have  been  fur- 
iher  formed  by  the  ample  means 
of  information  so  widely  scattered 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  evils  that 
oAen  result  from  circulating  li- 
braries ;  and  that  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  their  contents  are  calcu- 
lated only  to  enervate  the  mind, 
injure  the  character,  and  waste  the 
time  of  those  who  read  them.  But, 
after  all,  we  apprehend  that  the  op- 
portunities of  information,  which 
even  the  worst  of  them  afford^  will 
counterbalance  the  mischiefs  that 
they  produce. 

The  number  and  variety  of  Re- 


views and  Magazines  contdtate ano- 
ther source  from  which  the  literary 
attainmentsand  hfibits  of  the  preient 
age  are  drawn.  It  is  contended, 
indeed,  that  they  make  superficial 
readers ;  but  we  conceive  that  it  is 
better,  in  every  respect,  that  the 
mass  of  a  nation  should  read  super- 
ficially than  not  at  all  3  and  though 
most  who  read  in  this  manner  may 
never  feel  a  desire,  or  acquire  a 
habit  of  reading  in  a  more  solid  and 
useful  manner,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  many  have,  by  means  of 
Reviews  and  Magazines,  been  in- 
troduced to  works  of  greater  utility, 
and  been  led  to  cultivate  their 
minds  with  diligence  and  effect. 

The  great  number  and  extensive 
circulation  of  newspapers  form  ano- 
ther source  from  which  the  literary 
habits  and  attainments  of  the  pre- 
sent age  are  drawn.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  that  even  the  lowest  or- 
ders who  read  the  newspapers,  can 
read  them  with  any  satisfaction, 
without  acquiring  a  superficial  ac« 
quaintance  with  the  geography  of 
the  places  that  are  mentioned  in 
them ;  and  the  habit  of  reading 
them  must  produce,  not  only  more 
information,  but  a  greater  portion 
of  intellect  than  they  oould  other- 
wise have  attained  to. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  to  what- 
ever class  in  society  we  look,  we 
shall  find  it  possessed  of  more  in- 
formation, and  with  its  faculties 
more  exercised  and  improved,  than 
the  same  class  could  boa«t  of  at  any 
former  period :  so  that,  even  after 
making  a  most  ample  allowance 
for  all  the  disadvantages  and  bad 
consequences  that  result  from  the 
rage  for  learning  a  little  of  every 
species  of  literature  and  acieDoe« 
we  may  safishr  proiioiiiice»  that 
the  peqJe  of'^  Britain  have  ad- 
vanced very  oonsidanbly  beyond 
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their  anoestora  in  discarding  error^ 
in  the  attainment  of  tratb«  and  in 
e?ei7  species  of.  usefid  apd-  pma*^ 
mental  knowledge. 

The  principal  object  of  this  Re- 
trospect will  have  been  attained,  if 
we  have  succeeded  in  proving  that 
in  all  the  varibtis  departments  of 
literature,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
departments  of  scieirce,  tbe  charac- 
teristic features  of  British  intetiect 
may  be  traced ; — that  these  strongly 
resemble  the  features  of  the  na- 
tional character ;  and  that  both  are 
principally  distinguished  from  the 
intellect  and  general  character  of 
other  nations,  by  ^  preference  of 


home  to  aociety,— of  domestic  du- 
ties and  pleasures,  to  the  duties  and 
pleasures  of  public  iile ; — by  a  moat 
trse  and  exquisite  relish  for  the  va- 
rious scenery  of  nature ; — by  a  pre* 
ference  of  what  is  solid  and  practi- 
cal, to  what  is  merely  superficial 
and  speculative ;— by  a  tondneu 
for  communion  with  their  own 
thoughts,  always  serious,  and  not 
unfrequently  tinged  with  melao« 
cboly  ;— by  a  strong  and  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  intellect  9-^j  a 
pure  and  correct,  rather  than  a  very 
refined  and  elegant  taste; — and  by 
a  high  sense  of  honour  and  moral 
obligation. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL   ANECDOTES 

AND 

CHARACTERS. 


PART  I. 


Aaticlk  I.— Amecpotbs  of  the  Lipb  of  Richard  Watson,  Bishop  of 
Landqff',  written^  by  himself  at  different  intervals,  and  revised  in  1814. 
Puh/isked  by  fus  son,  Bichard  JFatsofi,  LL.B,  Prebendary  of  Landaf 
and  WeUs. 


and  merits  and  even  the  public  )ie« 
nefit,  weigh  liltle  with  statetmen ; 
and  that  the  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  are  too  oftco  drawn 
aside,  hy  the  connexion  of  that 
Church  with  the  State^  from  the 
high  and  rigid  disdain  of  the  pow- 
ers and  honours  and  wealth  of  tbts 
world,  which  the  Christian  reli- 
gion so  pointedly  and  uniformlj  in- 
culcate. 

With  respect  to  the  bishop's 
own  character,  its  lineaments  were 
strongly  marked,  and  he  has  drawn 
them  so  that  they  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. He  had  a  very  high  opinion 
of  his  own  merits; — both  of  his 
merits  arising  from  his  intellectual 
powers  and  acquirements,  and  from 
bis  private  and  public  conduct.  He 
professed  himself  an  independent 
man,  and  that  he  woi^ld  always  act« 
in  his  religit)us  and  political  capa- 
city, from  principle.  He  was  sen- 
siUe  that  thus  he  could  not  be 

useful 


npHIS  work  poasesies  none  of  the 
X.  noore  graceful  and  delightful 
charms  of  Biography :  it  contains 
scarcely  any  incidents  of  the  bbhop's 
early  life  i  it  does  not  exhibit  him, 
except  when  dressed  out  and  pre- 
pared for  his  duties  as  a  dignitary  of 
the  Church,  or  a  politician.  It  dis- 
appoints us  even  with  regard  to 
literary  anecdotes;  for  of  these 
there  is  scarcely  one :  and  to  the 
bishop's  literary  friends  we  are  never 
introduced.  The  mode  in  which  it 
ia  written,  too,  is  entirely  destitute 
of  that  ease,  frankness,  and  fami- 
liarity, which  often  compensate  for 
pauci^,  or  want  of  importance,  in 
the  materials  of  Biography. 

Its  nneritsareofquitea  different 
kind:  they  arise  from  the  insight 
which  it  gives  us  into  the  political 
intrigues  of  the  day,  and  into  the 
bishop's  own  character.  This  work 
coBfirms  the  popular  belief  (if  it 
ntedfd  confirniation),  that  gra^ttide 
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tisefal  or  acceptable  to  ministers; 
and  yet  his  book  is  foil  of  angry  and 
tuunanly  expressions  of  disappoint- 
fnent^  that  ministers  did  not  patro- 
nize and  advance  him  in  the  Church. 
He  seems  to  have  wished  to  have 
had  all  the  praise  from  the  public^ 
that  could  resok  from  independence 
and  consistency,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  due  portion  of  those  ho- 
nours nnd  emoluments  which  he 
iiitnself  knew  ministers  reserved  for 


such  as  served  them.  In  shorty  he 
seems  to  have  been  possessed  of 
considerable  vigour  of  mind^—to 
have  rated  his  o^n  merits  suffi- 
ciently high, — to  have  been  rather 
haughty  and  ambitious^— and  to 
have  had  principle  enough  to  be 
independent,  but  not  sjtrength  of 
mind  and  principle  sufBcient  to  be 
independent  and  content  at  the  same 
time.  Oor  Extracts  will  justify  the 
character  we  have  given  of  him. 


Dr.  Watson  appointed  a  Bishop. 


On  coming  home  (July  2, 1782) 
from  creating  the  doctors  in  the 
Senate  house,  I  was  informed  that 
Lord  Rockingham  had  died  the 
day  before.  This  would  have  been 
41  dreadful  blow  to  a  man  of  ambi- 
tion^ but  it  gave  me  no  concern  on 
my  own.  account;  for  though  he 
bad  flatteringly  told  me^  that  he  was 
30  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  public 
conduct,  that  he  should  be  glad  of 
an  opportunity  of  serving  the  coon* 
try  ia  serving  me,  yet  I  had  no  ex- 
pectation that  he  had  then  an  in- 
tention (as  I  was  afterwards  told  by 
lord  John  Cavendish  he  had)  of 
promoting  me  to  a  bislK>pric.  I 
sincerely  regretted  the  great  loss 
which  the  public  sustained  by  his 
death ;  for  he  was  a  minister  of 
greater  ability  than  was  generally 
believed,  and  he  possessed  that  in- 
tegrity of  constitutional  principle, 
withont  which  the  greatest  ability  is 
calculated  only  to  do  great  mischief 
*  When  lord  John  Cavendish  in- 
formed me  of  lord  Rockingham's 
intention  towards  me,  he  informed 
ise  also,  that  I  might  apply  with 
probable  tffept.  either  to  the  duke 


of  Grafton  or  the  duke  of  Rutland  ; 
but  I  made  no  application  to  either 
of  them  5  I  caUed  however  at  £ustoti 
on  the  following  Monday,  in  my 
way  to  Yarmouth. 

The  duke  of  Grafton  then  told 
me  that  the  bishop  of  Landaff 
(Harrington)  would  probably  be 
translated  to  the  See  of  Salisbury, 
which  had  become  vacant  a  few 
days  before  the  death  of  lord  Rock- 
ingham, and  that  he  had  asked 
lord  Shelburne,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed £rst  Lor4  of  the  Treasury, 
to  permit  me  to  succeed  to  the 
bishopric  of  LandaC  This  unso- 
licited kindness  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton  gratified  my  feelings  very 
much,  for  my  spirit  of  independ- 
ence was  ever  too  high  for  my  cir- 
cumstances.— Lord  Shelburne,  the 
Duke  informed  me,  seemed  ytry 
well  disposed  towards  me,  but 
would  not  suffer  him  to  write  to 
me;  and  be  had  asked  tlie  Duke 
whether  he  thought  the  appoint- 
ment would  be  agreeable  to  the 
duke  of  Rutland.  Notwithstanding 
this  hint,  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  write  to  the  duke  of  Rutland, 
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.  ^9iho  Md  sot  It  that  time  forpaken 
lh«  friends  of  lord  Rockingham.  I 
knew  hi$  great  regard  for  roe,  but 
I  abhorred  the  idea  of  pr^ng  a 
young  nobleman  to  ask  a  favour  of 
the  new  minister,  which  might  in 
its  consequences  sully  the  purity  of 
his  political  principles,  and  be  the 
means  of  attaching  him  without 
due  consideration  toTord  Shelburne's 
administration.  Not  that  I  had  any 
reaspa  to  think  ill  of  the  new  mi- 
nister :  I  was  personally  unac- 
quainted with  him,  but  I  was  no 
stranger  to  the  talents  he  had  shown 
in  opposing  lord  North's  American 
war;  and  lord  Rockingham  had 
told  me,  that  lord  Shelbqme  had 
behaved  very  honourably  to  him  in 
not  accepting  the  Treasury,  which 
the  King  had  offered  to  him  in 
preference  to  lord  Rockingham.  I 
mention  this  circumstance  in  mere 
justice  to  lord  Shelburne;  whose 
constitutional  principles  and  en- 
larged views  of  public  policy  ren- 
dered him  peculiarly  fitted  to  sus- 
tain the  character  of  a  great  states- 
man in  the  highest  office. 

On  the  12tb  of  the  same  month, 
the  duke  of  Rutland  wrote  to  me 
at  Yarmouth— that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  support  lord  Shelbome*8 
administration,  as  he  had  received 
the  most  positive  assurances,  that 
the  independency  of  America  was 
to  be  acknowledged,  and  the  wishes 
of  the  people  relative  to  a  parlia- 
mentaryre^m  granted.  He  fur- 
ther told  me,  that  the  bishopric  of 
LandaiF,  he  bad  reason  to  believe, 
would  be  disposed  of  in  my  favour 
if  he  asked  it ;  and  desired  to  know, 
whether,  if  the  offer  should  be 
made,  I  would  accept  it.  I  re- 
turned for  answer  that  I  conceived 
there  ^ould  be  no  dishonour  in  my 
accepting  a  bishopric  from  an  ad- 
ministration  which    he  iiad  pre- 


viously determided- to  support  (  and 
that  I  had  expected  lord  Shelborae 
would  have  given  me  the  bishopric 
without  application,  but  that  if  I 
must  owe  it  to  the  interpositioo  of 
some  great  man,  I  had.  rather  owe 
it  to  thai  of  His  Grace  than  to  any 
o^her. 

On  Sunday,  July  21st,  I  received 
an  express  from  the  duke  of  Rot- 
land^  informing  me  that  be  had 
seen  lord  Shelburne,  who  had  anti- 
cipated his  wishes,  by  mentioning 
me  for  the  vacant  bishopric  before 
lie  bad  asked  it.  I  kissed  hands 
on  the  26th  of  that  month,  and 
was  received,  as  the  phrase  is,  very 
graciously  $  this  was  the  first  time 
that  I  had  ever  been  at  St.  James's. 

In  this  manner  did  I  acquire  a 
bishopric.  But  1  have  no  gratt 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  prQBni>- 
tion  $  for  I  think  I  owed  it  not  Id 
any  regard  which  he  who  gave  it 
me  bs^  to  the  zeal  and  industiy 
wiih  whicli  I  had  for  many  yean 
discharged  the  functions,  and  fbf- 
filled  the  duties,  of  an  academic 
life;  but  to  the  opinion  which, 
from  my  sermon,  he  had  errone-^ 
ously  entertained,  that  I  was  a  warai, 
and  might  become  an  useful,  parti- 
san. Lord  Shelburne,  indeed,  had 
expressed  to  the  duke  of  Grafioa 
his  expectation,  that  I  would  occa- 
sionally write  a  pamphlet  for  their 
administration.  The  Duke  did  me 
justice  in  assuring  him,  that  he  had 
perfectly  mistaken  my  character; 
that  though  I  might  write  on  an 
abstract  question,  concerning  go- 
vernment or  the  principles  of  Irgis* 
la  tion,  it  would  not  be  with  a  view 
of  assisting  any  administration. 

I  had  written  in  support  of  the 
principles  of  the  revolution,  be- 
cause  I  thought  those  principles 
useful  to  the  state,  and  I  saw  them 
vilified  and  neglected ;  I  had  taken 
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part  with  the  people  in  their  peti- 
tions  against  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  because  I  thought  that  in* 
floence  would  destroy  the  consti- 
tution, and  I  saw  that  it  was  in- 
creasing; I  had  opposed  the  sup- 
porters of  the  American  war,  be- 
cause I  thought  that  war  not  only 
to  be  inexpedient,  but  unjust,  fiut 
all  this  was  done  from  my  own 
sense  of  things,  and  without  the 
least  view  of  pleasing  any  party  :  I 
did,  however,  happen  to  please  a 
party,  and  they  made  roe  a  bishop. 
I  have  hitherto  followed,  and  shall 
continue  to  follow,  my  own  judg- 
ment in  all  public  transactions  3  dl 
parties  now  understand  this,  and  it 
IS  probable  that  1  ma^  continue  to 
be  bishop  of  Landaff  as  long  as  I 
live.  Be  it  so.  Wealth  and  power 
are  but  secondary  Objects  of  pursuit 
to  a  thinking  man,  especially  to  a 
thinking  Christian. 

At  my  first  interview  with  lord 
Shelburne,  he  expressed  a  desire 
that  we  might  become  well  ac- 
quainted i  and  said,  that  as  he  had 
Dunning  to  assist  him  in  law  points. 


and  Bariy  in  army  concerns,  hm 
should  be  happy  to  consult  me  in 
church  matters.  I  determined  to 
make  use  of  this  overture  as  a  meati 
of  doing,  as  I  hoped,  some  service 
to  religion,  and  to  the  established 
church  j  which,  fh>m  a  most  serious 
and  unprejudicial  consideration,  I 
had  long  thought  stood  in  great 
need  of  a  fundamental  reform. 

A  few  days  after  this  first  inter- 
view,  the  minister  told  me,  that  he 
had  from  the  first  fixed  upon  me  for 
the  bishopric  of  LandaflP.  I  firmly 
asked  him,  why  he  had  not  then 
given  it  to  me,  without  waiting  for 
the  interference  of  any  person  ?  He 
said,  he  had  given  it  without  being 
asked  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland;  but 
he  acknowledged  that  he  wanted  to 
please  the  Duke  in  the  business.  I 
replied,  that  I  supposed  every  mi- 
nister was  desirous  of  making  a 
piece  of  preferment  go  as  for  as 
possible  in  creating  obligations  |  but 
that  I  should  have  been  better 
pleased  had  he  given  me  the  bishop* 
ric  at  once. 
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To  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who 
had  expressed  his  surprise  at  my 
suffering  the  Clergy  Residence  Biu 
to  be  agitated,  without  my  taking 
any  part  in  it,  I  sent  the  following 
letter,  as  an  explanation  of  my 
conduct : — 

Calgarth  Park,  9th  April,  180& 
'  My  dear  Sir, 

'  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  sent  to  the  Chancellor,  as 
soon  as  I  had  read  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  relative  to  the 


Clergy  Residence  Bill .  I  know  not 
how  it  will  be  recdved,  for  all 
statesmen  are  terribly  conodted 
things }  a«  if  they  wished  the  world 
to  believe,  that  a  king's  nomination 
to  office  gave  wisdom  as  well  aa 
power. 

'  I  feel  happy  in  having  thuf 
done  my  duty,  and  am  perfectly  in- 
different what  ministry  may  think 
of  my  interfering  in  this  way. 

'  I  stated  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Grenidlle,  about  three  years  ago,  10 

a  long 
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a  long  cleta'd,  my  opioion  of  what 
ought  to  be  done.  It  coincided 
prettj  much  with  what  ihey  had 
intended;  and  if  lord  Grenville 
brings  forward  any  measure,  as  he 
promised  last  year  to  do,  we  shall 
see  what  use  is  made  of  my  notions. 
The  bishop  of  Durham  is  ako  ac- 
quainted with  my  sentiments ;  as  I 
sent  him,  the  last  summer,  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  which  he 
was  polite  enough  to  approve,  calling 
it  a  state  paper. 

'  I  am  grown  too  old  to  th:nk  of 
figuring  as  a  parliamentary  debater. 
Had  I  been  treated  with  confidence 
and  respect  by  administration,  20 
years  ago,  I  coold  have  taken  a 
great  lead  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  rendered  both  to  the  church  and 
state  some  service,  without  being 
glued  by  the  strongest  of  all  ce- 
ments,-—self-interest  (a  circnm- 
stance  I  have  always  abhorred,)  to 
any  party, 

*  I  have  more  of  Mdanctlion 
than  of  Luther  in  my  composition. 
I  wish  reforms  to  take  place,  but  I 
detest  violence  and  contentiou.  I 
give  my  advice  freely  3  but  if  it  is 
not  followed,  1  content  myself  with 
thinking  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
followed;  and  thus,  combining 
pride  with  humility,  let  the  matter 
drop. 

'  I  like  all  the  objects  you  speak 
of  in  your  letter,  for  the  materials 
of  your  relation's  life.  Methodise 
the  whole  before  you  begin  any 
part:  imitate,  at  least  resKl  with 
attention,  some  of  the  best  Lives  of 
Plutarch,  and  fear  not  producing  ah 
.excellent  work ;  not  an  ephemeral 
farrago  of  newspaper  trash,  but  a 
xItmm  us  ati  worthy  of  you  and 
of  him.        1  am,  &c.  R.  L.r 

'f  In  his  answer  to  the  above,  my 
friend  hinted,  that  robes  and  furred 


gowns  did  not  do  me  joatice,  and 
pressed  me  with  much  imporiuoity 
to  go  to  town.  I  sent  him  the 
following  letter,  June  21,  1803 : — 

*  Fidis  ofTeodar  medkif  insour  amids 
Cur  me  funesto  propereut  arcere  veterno.' 

'  This  cannot  be  said  of  me  >  I 
feel  no  symptoms  of  lethargy,  and 
am  so  far  from  being  angry  with 
such  friends  as  wish  to  rectify,  by 
the  standard  of  their  wisdom,  what 
they  esteem  an  obliquity  in  my 
conduct,  ibat  I  think  myself  in- 
debted to  their  kindness  for  th^ 
attempt.  This,  my  dear  Sir,  is 
meant  for  yourself.  Toothers  who 
impertinently  demand,  why  I  do 
not  come  to  town  ?  I  answer  wllli 
the  spirit  of  Caesar — Go  tell  them  I 
will  not  come.  I  also  have  my 
robes  and  furred  gowns,  and  I  know 
that  >hey  have  been  as  honoarably 
obtained  and  as  purely  preserved  as 
any  of  theirs  ^  and,  dciracta  ista 
pelle  on  both  sides,  I  am  ready  to 
meet  in  argument,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Church,  tlie  wisest  He  in  St. 
Stephen^s  Chapel.  Have  I  not  met 
him  }  Was  my  letter  to  the  Chan- 
cellor a  thing  of  no  value,  desen-ing 
of  no  answer  ?  No  answer  has  been 
given ;  should  i  not  be  wanting  in 
the  respect  I  owe  to  myself,  if  I 
condescended  to  take  part  in  a  busi- 
ness commenced  and  carried  on  in  a 
way  contrary  to  my  advice  ? 

'  I  affect  not  the  reputation  of  a 
statesman  or  of  a  churchman  ;  but 
when  I  compare  myself  with  cither 
the  statesmen  or  with  the  church- 
men of  the  .present  day,  I  have  not 
the  meanness  to  think,  that  my 
advice  on  any  subject  is  not  of 
weight  enough  to  Arrest  the  attea^ 
tious  of  the  wisest  of  them  both. 

*  I  am  not  so  silly  as  to  expect 
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that  every  man  €ao  think  with  lae, 
nor  so  farouche  as  to  be  displeased 
with  any  one  who  differs  from  me 
io  opinion  *,  but  the — Reverence 
thyself— is  ever  too  much  io  my 
mind  to  suffer  me  to  support  mea- 
sures which  I  disapprove^  and  I 
wholly  disapprove  the  present  mode 
of  securing  the  residence  of  the 
clergy, 

'  Read  over  again  my  letter  to 
the  LfOrd  Chancellor,  and  my  last 
letter  to  yoorself,  and  if  they  do 
not  satisfy  you  that  I  am  right  iu 
looking  forward  to  a  noore  substan- 
tial ecclesiastical  reform^  and  in  not 
promoting  this  botchy  business,  you 
must  forgive  me  if  I  never  say 
another  word  to  you  on  the  subject. 

'  To  yoUj  my  friend^  I  will  say» 
that  my  church-preferment  will  not 
afford  a  journey  to  London  eveiy 
year;  and  I  do  not  feel  myself 
bound  by  any  principle  of  prudence^ 
of  hoqour,  or  of  duty,  to  waste  my 
little  private  fortune,  which  by  in- 
cessant exertion  of  my  own  and  the 
kindness  of  my  friends,  I  have  pro- 
vided for  my  children,  in  the  public 
service.  For  eighteen  years  I  at-' 
tended  parliament;  my  children 
during  that  period  wanted  educa- 
tion s  that  want  being  over,  I  gave 
up,  three  years  ago,  my  house  in 
town,  with  a  determination  that  till 
I  was  better  provided  for,  I  would 
not  go  to  London  excepting  eveiy 
other  year.  As  to  those  you  may 
meet  with  (plenty  of  them  no 
doubt !)  who,  without  knowing  my 
present  circumstances^  without  ad- 
verting to  the  labours  of  my  past 
life,  presume  to  blurt  out  their  cavils 
and  their  calumnies,  I  wish  them 
not  to  hear  from  my  friends  apy 
other  defence,  for  they  will  never 
hear  any  other  from  me,  except 
yf  v*yf  u,  the  full  meaning  of  which 


you  will  understand^  though  thor 
will  not.  I  am,  &c.        £.  L.^' 

*  My  friend  still  continued  to  urgsK 
me  to  go  to  town:  I  put  a  final  stop 
to  his  well-intentioned  importunity 
by  the  foUowing  letter,  dated  June 
31,1803:— 

'My  dear  Sir, 

'  Your  exhortations  or  admoni- 
tions-*be  they  what  they  may-^ 
are  considered  by  me  as  scions 
springing  from  a  root  of  friendship  i 
to  pluck  them  off  with  indignation 
is  not  my  intention,  but  I  must  not 
suffer  them  to  increase :  they  would 
rob  the  root  of  its  proper  vigour, 
and.l  wish  it  to  remain  unimpaired. 

'  Parmenio  and  Alexander  arc^ 
the  representatives  of  all  men  who 
give  and  who  reject  advice.  It  is 
impossible  for  different  men  to  have 
the  same  feelings  or  to  see  object^ 
in  the  same  light  -,  all  that  can  be 
done  to  preserve  harmony^  is  eithei 
for  the  one  party  not  to  give  advice, 
or  for  the  <Hher  not  to  he  angry  at 
its  being  given,  and  with  this  ob-; 
servatioo,  I,  at  least,  will  let  the 
subject  of  your  three  letters  drop..^ 
Yet  if  I  thought  fit  to  follow  the 
impulse  of  my  mind,  it  would  be  to 
examine  all  you  have  urged  or  can 
urge  on  the  interest,  the  fame,  and 
the  duty,  and  to  show  the  hollow* 
ness  of  the  argunient  derived  from 
the  combination  of  those  three 
powers,  by  which  you  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  lift  up  a  Colossus.  But  I 
check  myself,  knowing  the  swift* 
ness  of  your  cunreniem  calamumt 
and  knowing  also  that  of  epistolary 
altercation  there  is  no  end,  and  that 
I  have  other  employment  more  in- 
teresting, though  not  more  pleasing, 
than  the  perusal  even  of  your  com* 
positions. 

'  Your  letters  are  so  classical, 
and  your  verba  ar^entuL  so  electrical, 
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tJt^it  tbej  almoit  fire  ray  firoxen  age» 
and  tempt  me  to  di^arge  upon 
you  a  sort  of  reciprocal  Kghtning ; 
and  in  this  elegant  communication 
of  loul  (for  sentiment  is  the  soul  of 
man)  I  could  be  content  to  evapo- 
rate the  remaining  breath  of  Kfe ; 
but  I  have  other  things  m  hand. 

'Theresas  a  period  in  which 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  de- 
ligfatied  me}  another,  in  which  I 
sought  for  fame  in  mathematical 
and  philosophical  knowledge;  a 
third,  in  which  chemistry,  for  full 
seyen  years,  occupied  all  my  atten* 
tion, — ^and  I  arrogate  to  myself  the 
honour,  not  only  of  recommending 
!t  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
but  to  the  notice  of  the  kingdom  in 
general ;  a  fourth,  in  which  theo- 
logy demanded  my  care, — not  that 
theology  which  is  degraded,  dis- 
figured, rendered  hideous  and  por- 
tentous, by  the  shreds  of  crude  opi- 
nions, by  the  patches  of  miserable 
superstitions,  which  the  knavery 
and  audadty  of  intolerant  and 
•elfish  men  have  fastened  every 
where  upon  it, — but  that  whidi 
the  Father  of  the  universe  has 
written  with  the  hand  of  what  is 
called  Nature,  for  the  information 
of  all ;  and  particularly  that  which 
He  hath  declared  to  a  peculiar 
people,  by  the  mouth  of  his  Son. 

'  To  all  these  objects  of  various 
pursuit,  has  succeeded  that  of  agri- 
culture. The  cultivation  of  our 
mother  earth  is  the  nobK»t  way  of 
providing  for  a  family  ]|  so  says 
Bacon,  and  I  have  found  it  so ;  and 
it  is  a  sure  way  of  rendering  service 
to  the  country.  The  county  of 
Westmoreland  will  long  have  cause 
to  thank  the  Bisfaop^of  Landaff  for 
the  example  he  has  set,  not  of 
chafiering  with  peasants  about  I  lie 
price  of  bullockfi,   but  of  making 


bad  land  good,  of  introducing  neir 
modes  of  husbandry,  and  of  plant- 
ing  mountains. 

'The  parliamentary  doijaeocae 
of  a  Cicero,  unite  exerted  in  the 
support  of  a  party,  will  not  procore 
an  honest  man  a  morsel  of  bread ; 
it  may,  perchance,  enable  a  dis- 
honest man  to  sell  bis  independence 
and  his  public  probity  at  an  lugb 
pnce.  - 

'  My  laurels,  you  say,  mast  be 
fed:  my  temples,,  alas!  are  wither- 
ing with  age,  and  it  distoriM  not 
me  that  the  few  laurels  which  sur- 
round them  are  withering  al^i 
they  have  been  blighted  for  above 
twenty  years,  by  royal  or  minis- 
terial neglect :  disdaining  all  further 
care  about  them,  I  leave  them  to 
be  torn  away  by  the  ignorant  and 
the  malignant  who  busy  themsdvet 
in  my  concerns.  They  are  not  his 
father^s  laurels,  but  hrs  fiither*s 
larches,  which  will  make  Ala}or 
Watson  as  independent  in  fortune 
as  I  hope  be  will  be  in  spirit. 

'  I  was  never  fond  of  paUie 
life,  though  I  have  been  compelled, 
on  many  occasions,  to  take  a  share 
in  it ;  but  my  powers  are  declining, 
and  1  will  not  wait  for  a  Gil  Bias 
to  tell  me  so. — '^'Quis  hoc  non 
dederit  nobis,  n(  cum  opera  nostra 
patria  sive  non  possit  uti,  sive  uolit ; 
ad  earn  vitaro  revertamur,  quani  molii 
docti  hominis,  fortasse  non  lecte, 
sed  tamen  multi  reipublicae  praepo- 
nepdam  putaverant.** 

'  The  n<m  possii  respects  "the 
will  of  a  minister  beitig  opposed  by 
the  will  of  the  court,  if  that  is  the 
case;  the  nolil  respects  one  or 
both  of  them}  and  I  have  ever 
thought  it  beneath  me  to  inquim 
which  of  of  them  is  to  be  blamed 
as  my  enemy.    I  am,  Ike, 

*  R.  Lan^aff.' 
"  Whiiil 
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''  Whilst  I  staid  in  town  this 
year,  I  received  a  letter  from  Doctor 
Falconer^  of  Bath,  and  I  sent  him 
the  following  answer  :«— 
'  Dear  Sir, 

'  I  have  always  great  pleasure  in 
hearing  either  from  or  of  Dr.  Fal* 
conerj  and  though  I  have  not  of 
late  yean  indulged  myself  in  many 
correspondences,  except  on  such  as 
the  duties  of  my  station  required, 
yet  I  cannot  leave  your  letter,  which 
I  received  yesterday,  unnoticed,     . 

*  For  the  last  fifly  yearlB  I  have 
not  been  an  altogether  incurious 
spectator  of  the  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  and  in  other 
conntricj ;  but  I  can  make  no  esti- 
mate of  the  moral  merit  or  demerit 
of  my  countrymen,  compared  with 
their  predecessors^  during  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century,  for  want  of 
^juxicL-posillon  of  the  parties  :  they 
had  their  vices  and  their  virtues, 
and  we  have^  ours,  but,  not  being 
precisely  of  the  same  kind,  their 
relative  excellences  and  defects  can- 
not be  ascertained. 

'  Classical  literature  has  given 
place  to  philosophical  knowledge  $ 
and  though  we  have  a  few  men 
eminently  skilled  in  tlie  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  yet  the  knowledge 
of  these  languages  is  neither  gene- 
ral nor  deep. 

'  In  the  north  of  England  there 
was,  fifty  years  ago,  a  good  gram- 
mar-scbooi  almost  under  every  crag : 
the  schools  remain,  but  the  spirit  of 
trade  has  frightened  away  all  the 
rouses:  Cocker's  Arithmetic  has 
taken  precedence  of  Lily's  Gram- 
mar. 

*  Notmthstanding  the  virulence 
with  which  revealed  religion  has 
been  attacked  on  the  Ccmtinent  and 
in  this  kingdom,  I  am  disposed  to 
believe,  that  intelligent  men  begin 
to  consider  Christianity  not  merely 


as  an  useful  political  machine,  but 
as  a  matter  in  the  truth  of  which 
every  one  is  individually  concerned* 
This  consideration  will  produce  a 
degree  9f  seriousness,  and,  perhaps, 
renovate  a  zealous  spirit  $  but  the 
good  sense  of  the  age  will  not  suffer 
that  spirit  to  degenerate  into  a  spirit 
of  intolerance  and  bigotry. 

*  The  inordinate  love,  however, 
of  wealth,  of  distinction,  of  per- 
sonal indulgence,  which  prevails 
among  all  classes,  and  the  abomina- 
ble al^ndonment  of  public  probity, 
when  it  comes  in  competition  with 
private  interest,  which  prevails 
among  the  higher  ranks,  suggest 
no  reasonable  expectation  of  Chris- 
tianity  soon  becoming  the  rule  of 
life  to  the  generality  of  our  country- 
men f  and  the  enormous  taxation 
under  which  we  labour  will,  I  fear, 
extinguish  all  pore  patriotism  in  the 
breasts  of  the  middle  class. 

'  The  death  of  a  single  prince  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  remarkable 
either  for  wisdom  or  folly,  renders 
political  conjectures  of  futofe  con- 
tingencies so  extremely  uncertain, 
that  I  seldom  indulge  myself  in 
forming  them ;  yet  it  seems  to  me 
probable,  that  Europe  will  soon  be 
divided  among  three  powers,France, 
Austria,  and  Russia;  and  in  half  a 
century  between  two,  France  and 
Russia ;  and  that  America  will  be- 
come die  greatest  naval  power  on 
the  gl6be,  and  be  replenished  by 
migrations  of  oppressed  and  discon- 
tented people  from  trery  part  of 
Europe. 

'  I  havie  ever  acted  in  public 
concerns  from  my  own  conviction  ; 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  am- 
hltious  straggles  of  political  parties, 
except  so  £r  as  they  injured  or 
assisted  whht  I  esteemed  the  public 
good;  and  I  cannot  but  lament  that 
at    this'  moment  the  violence  of 
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party-spirit,  excited  by  private 
views,  is  embarrassing  tbe  measures 
of  Government.  Tbe  digni6ed 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  k  mode 
tbe  present  crisis  required,  would 
have  been  a  concurrence  of  all  men 
of  talents  to  amend  the  blunders 
(if  nny),  and  to  assist  tbe  weakness 
(if  weakness  exists),  of  the  present 
administration  :  instead  of  this  I 
see  a  mere  interested  contention  for 
their  places. 

'  My  health  is  tolerable ;  but  (he 
original  disorder,  which  seized  me 
twenty-four  years  ago,  is  not  re- 
moved, nor  can  I  reasonably  expect 
that  it  ever  will  be  removed.  I 
have  left  my  retreat  in  Westmore* 
land  for  two  months,  to  see  if,  at 
this  time,  I  could  be  of  any  use  to 
tbe  country ;  but  there  is  no  pro- 
bability of  the  voice  of  inde- 
pendence being  listened  to  by  any 
of  the  factions. 

'  My  spirits  have  never  failed 
me ;  for  ^m  an  early  age  I  have 
looked  upon  life  as  a  blessing ',  but 
not  as  a  blessing  of  such  a  magni- 
tude as  to  generate,  in  a  Christian, 
any  great  reluctance  to  the  parting 
with  it ;  because  I  have  no  expecta- 
tion of  a  future  state,  except  what 
is  founded  on  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity :  I  say  not  in  the  truth  of 
all  the  doctrines  which  men  have 
deduced  from  the  Grospels,  but  I  fix 
upon  the  truth  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  as  that  corner-stone  on 
which  I  build  all  hope  of  my  own  ; 
and  that  corner-stone  is,  I  think,  as 
surely  posited  as  any  fact  in  ancient 
history.  '  I  am,  &c. 

'  R.  Landaff.* 

''  The  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  died 
unexpectedly  in  October,  1806.  It 
was  very  generally  imagined  that  I 
should  have  been  translated  to  that 
sees  and  that  I  might  not  furnish 
the  minister  (Lord  Grcnville)  with 


the  excuse  for  pasatng  me  by— >diat 
I  had  not  askedfbr  it, — I  got  a  oooh- 
mon  friend  to  inform  him,  thatoo 
account  of  my  northern  oonnectioiM 
the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph  would  be 
peculiariy  acceptable  to  mysetf.  It 
was  given  to  the  .bishop  of  Bangor> 
and  the  bishopric  of  Bangor  waa 
given  to  the  bishop  of  Oxfonrd. 

'^  I  cannot  truly  say,  that  I  wis 
wholly  insensible  to  these  and  to 
many  similar  arrangements  by  wkich 
I  had  been  for  so  many  years 
neglected,  and  exhibited  to  the 
world  as  a  marked  man  faUen  luider 
Royal  displeasure  -,  but  I  can  say, 
that  neither  was  the  tranquillity  of 
my  mind  disturbed,  nor  my  ad- 
herence to  the  prindpks  of  the 
Revolution  shaken,  nor  my  attach* 
ment  to  the  bouse  of  BrmMwick, 
acting  on  these  frindples,  leaaeaed 
thereby. 

''  I  knew  that  I  possessed  not  the 
talents  of  adulatk>n,  intrigue,  and 
versatility  of  principle,  by  which 
laymen  as  well  as  churchmeo  ostiall/ 
in  courts  ascend  the  ladder  of  am* 
bition.  I  knew  this,  and  I  remttoed 
without  repining  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  I  was  sensible,  at  the  same 
time,  that  His  Majesty's  iiivoar  was 
properly  esteemed  a  source  of  ho- 
nour, and  being  fearful  lest  bii  ap- 
parent disfavour  (for  I  tbooght  not 
on  this  occasion  d^mtnisten)  should 
be  considered  as  a  stigma  of  dia- 
grace,  I  sent  the  following  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  with  whom 
I  had  corresponded  on  the  ibre 
trade  :— 

'  Sir,  '  CiUgarth  Park,  25th  Not.  1806. 
'  To  acquire  the  esteem  of  wise 
and  good  men,  is  one  of  the  lew 
objects  of  ambition  which  we  need 
not  blush  to  own :  this  kind  of  am- 
bition has  I  confess  on  all  occasions 
actuated  my  mind,  and  I  cannot  hot 
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feel  great  uneasiness,  that  I  have  not 
licquired  the  esteem  of  the  King. 
This  uneasiness  does  not  proceed 
from  any  disappoiotment  of  my 
hopes  of  profit  or  promotion,  but 
from  anxiety  respecting  my  honour 
and  character.  The  world  will 
think  (whatever  posterity  may  think) 
that  I  could  not  have  experienced 
the  marked  neglect  in  the  line  of 
my  profession,  which  I  have  met 
with,  unless  I  bad  merited  His  Ma- 
)esty*s  disregard  by  private  miscon- 
duct or  public  delinquency. 

'  At  no  period  of  my  life  have  I 
.used  any  means  of  obtaining  prefer- 
ment except  by  endeavouring  to  de- 
serve it;  and  in  my  seventieth  year  it 
would  ill  beconoe  me  to  be  solicitous 
for  a  translation  on  my  own  account; 
but  ever  since  bad  health  (brought 
on  by  a  too  incessant  application  to 
literary  pursuits)  rendered  me  un- 
able to  discharge  in  person  the  duties 
of  my  office  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  I  have  been  very  de- 
sirous that  the  theological  chair 
shi>uld  not  be  filled  by  a  deputy. 
I  cannot  resign  the  emolument  of 
the  office,  for  even  with  it,  I  am 
worse  provided  for  than  any  of  my 
brethren;  and  without  it,  I  should 
not  have  a  church  income  of  fifteen 
hundred  a-year  at  the  most. 

*  I  was  told  many  years  ago,  that 
I  had  enemies  at  court;  but  not 
knowiiyg  how  I  could  have  incurred 
the  enmity  of  any  man  alive,  I  did 
not  credit  the  information  :  and  if 
I  had  given  credit  to  it,  yet,  being 
conscious  of  the  strongest  attach- 
ment to  the  constitution  in  church 
and  state,  and  of  the  warmest  loy- 
alty to  the  King,  I  could  never 
have  stooped  to  the  base  business 
of  counteracting  private  calumny, 
except  by  public  exertion. 

'  I  call  It  public  exertion,  that  in 
the  general  decline  of  public  probity 
(a  circumstance  always  attending 


and  often  causing  the  declension  of 
states)  I  have  uniformly  dared  to  do 
my  duty  to  my  King  and  to  my 
conscience,  by  preserving  my  par-^ 
liamentary  independence,  and  vot- 
ing, when  I  did  vote,  not  according 
to  the  suggestions  of  any  party,  but 
in  compliance  with  the  deliberate 
dictates  of  my  own  mind. 

'  it  was  in  perfect  conformity  to 
this  principle  that  on  the  question 
of  the  regency  (when  I  thought 
that  the  ambition  of  the  minister 
was  injuring  the  right  of  the  heir- 
apparent)  I  delivered  in  the  House 
of  I<ords  a  speech  which  I  submit 
w^th  a  degree  of  confidence  to 
posterity,  from  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened heads  of  the  law  (Sir 
James  Aire)  having  assured  me  the 
day  after  it  was  spoken,  that  he  . 
thought  it  by  far  the  most  consti- 
tutional speech  which  ha4  been  de- 
livered in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment on  that  occasion. 

'  I  call  it  public  exertion,  that  in 
moments  of  danger,  foreign  and 
domestic,  I  have  repeatedly  en- 
deavoured, by  seasonable  publica* 
tions,  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the 
country,  to  abate  the  ferment  of 
sedition,  and  to  stop  the  progress  of . 
infidelity  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  being  sensible  that  the  sub- 
version of  government  must  ac- 
company the  extinction  of  religion. 

'  I  call  it  public  exertion,  that  in 
having  formerly  suggested  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  when  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  a  change 
in  the  manner  of  preparing  charcoal 
for  the  &brication  of  gunpowder, 
I  have  not  only  greatly  improved 
the  strength  of  the  powder,  but 
have  annually  saved  to  the  country 
for  many  years,  and  am  still  saving 
to  it  (as  I  am  credibly  informed), 
above  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
I  have  not  ever  thought  of  soliciting 
a  reward  from  parliament  for  so 
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great  a  service :  Ibe  country  is  wel- 
come to  whatever  I  can  do  for  its 
safety  and  prosperity. 
|St '  1  should  be  sorry  to  be  con- 
sidered as  boasting  of  thtse  matters* 
I  mention  them  from  a  hope  that 
they  will  induce  your  Royal  High- 
ness not  only  to  think  favourably  of 
me  yourself^  which  will  give  me 
great  satisfaction,  but  to  pardon  the 
liberty  of  my  request,  that  you 
would  have  the  condescension  to 
show  this  letter  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  whose  good  opinion  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  I  formerly 
possessed,  and  whom  I  by  this 
means  most  earnestly  entreat  to 
take  some  opportunity  of  doing  me 
justice  with  the  King. 

'  I  am,  with  great  deference  and 
respect, 
'  Your  Royal  Highness*8  most 
obedient  servant, 

'  R.  Landa.pp/ 

''  With  the  most  gentleman-like 
attention,  suited  to  his  high  rank, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  immediately 
informed  me,  that  he  would  trans- 
mit my  letter  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  then  at  Brighton." 

''  Letter  to  a  Friend  %uho  had  ifi" 
ttmated  to  me  his  Expectation  of 
seeing  tne  in  London,  on  the  Chance 
of  a  Begency  idkinz  place. 

'  dilgarth  Park,  Dec.  17, 1810. 
«  My  dear  Sir, 

'  I  think  very  highly  of  Mr.  Da- 
vies*s  ability,  and  consider  his  pre- 
face as  containing  sentiments  found- 
ed in  truth,  in  my  opinion,  and 
honourable  to  himself,  but  not  as 
new.  Mr.  Locke,  the  Remonstrants 
in  Holland,  and  thousands  in  Eng- 
land, argnitig  for  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  in  scriptural  interpreta- 
tion, have  frequently  and  forcibly 
maintained  the  same.  The  fact  is, 
that  my  mathematical  education  has 
quite  spoiled  my  taste  for  doubtful 
disputations  in  other  sciences.    The 


reciprocatio  seme  controversim  in 
theology  is  always  grating  to  mj 
ears,  and  often  leaves  me  as  diffident 
of  having  attained  truth  on  any 
controverted  subject,  as  if  I  had 
been  in  my  youth  a  disciple  of  Car- 
neades,  or  of  any  other  doctor  of 
the  old  or  new  academy. 

'  Your  expectations  of  seeing^  me 
in  London,  on  the  supposition  of  a 
regency  being  formed,  are  not  well 
founded.  At  my  time  of  li^s  I  will 
not  debase  the  character  which  I 
have  through  life  endeavoared  to 
establish,  by  soliciting  promotion 
either  from  a  R^ent  or  a  King ; 
nor  am  I  certain  (if  I  could  stoop 
to  such  meanness)  that  I  should 
ever  become  acceptable  at  St. 
James's.  Courts  were  not  made  for 
me,noramlniadefbrooarts;  botl 
love  my  country,  and  could  I  assist 
in  its  councils,  infirm  aslam^lwould 
take  my  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords^ 
which  I  have  not  yet  done. 

'  It  is  now  above  seven  years 
since  I  gave  to  the  court  my  advice 
(in  an  intended  speech)  on  four 
points  of  the  greatest  importanoe : 
had  the  first  of  these  been  then 
adopted,  we  should  have  had  at  this 
moment  350,000  young  men  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  arms  in  ad- 
dition to  our  regular  troops;  had 
all  of  them  been  brought  forwatdA 
we  should  not  only  have  pot  out  of 
peril  our  own  independence,  but 
secured  that  of  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

*  The  time,  I  fear,  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  every  man  wilfsay 
to  his  neighbour,  dlo  qtd  nostrom 
re$npubRcam  tantam  amtsimus  tarn 
cito  /  The  provemebant  ora/ores 
novi,  stulti,  odolescentnH,  will  con- 
stitute the  principal  part  of  the 
answer. 

'  Your  faithful  and   affectiooate 
friend  and  servant, 

*  R  Landaf? ;  •• 
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AmkOdotx  ebspbctino  thb  Apology  for  the  Biblb. 


Carlton  House,  M«j4th,  1819. 
*  My  Lord, 

*  It  aSbrds  me  the  greatest  satis- 
faction, to  have  it  in  command  from 
the  Prince  Regent,  to  make  known 
to  your  Lordship  a  circamstance, 
which  he  is  sare  will,  on  every  ac« 
count,  afford  your  Lordship  equal 
gratification  to  that  which  he  has 
himself  experienced  from  it.   After 
dinner  yesterday  at  Carlton  House, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
general  immorality  and  profligacy 
of  the  present  day^  when  principles 
and  opinions  subversive  of  all  reli- 
gion and  morality,  were  not  only 
held  by  many,  but  studiously  en- 
deavoured to  be  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  others.    One  of  the  most 
violent  of  these,  a  Sussex  fiaronet, 
was  meotioned  by  a  Mr.  l^rwhitt, 
(who  I  believe  is  not  unknown  to 
>*our  Lordship,)   as  having  uttered 
opinions  in  his  hearing  so  infamous 
and  atheistical,  as  to  force  him  to 
leave  the  company,  first,  however, 
extracting  from  him  a  promise,  that 
he  would  attentively  peruse  a  book 
be  should  the  next  morning  send 
him.    That  book  was  your  Lord- 
ship's Apology  for  the  Bible  $  and 
yesterday  the  Baroset's  answer  was 
produced  and  read,  expressive  of  the 
greatest  thankfiilness  for  having  had 
it  pot  into  his  hands,  as  it  not  only 
had  decidedly  and  clearly  proved  tfale 
«rror  and  fallacy  of  every  opinion 
he  had  before  entertained,  but  had 
afforded  him  a  degree  of  secret  com- 
fort and  tranquillity,  that  his  mind 
had  previously  been  a  stranger  to. 
'  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
'  My  Lord, 
'  Your  Lordship's  very  mnlch 
obliged  and  humble  servant, 
'W.Braddtll/ 


Answer  to  Mr.  Braddylts  Letter , 

May  eth,  1812. 
«  My  dear  Sir, 

'  The  Prince  Regent  judges  right- 
ly of  my  character  5  for  the  circum- 
stance which  he  has  had  the  kind 
condescension  to  command  you  to 
make  known  to  me,  does  indeed 
fill  my  heart  with  real  joy.  When 
the  Apology  for  the  Bible  was  first 
published,  in  179^,  I  received  many 
letters  of  thanks,  not  only  from  in- 
dividuals, acknowledging  the  bene- 
fit they  had  derived  from  the  peru- 
sal of  it,  but  from  public  bodies  in 
Ireland  and  America.  I  permitted 
many  thousand  copies  of  it  to  be 
printed  in  Great  Britain,  without 
any  profit  or  wish  of  profit  to  my- 
self, and  yet  I  cleared  above  a  thou- 
sand pounds  by  its  poblication; 
which  sum,  accruing  from  such  a 
source,  had  my  family  been  less,  or 
my  means  of  providing  fi>r  it  great- 
er, I  should  have  had  the  greatest 
satis&ction  in  consecrating  to  some 
work  of  charity ;  nay,  I  was  so  bent 
on  doing  this,  that  I  drew  up  the 
subjoined  inscription  for  it : 

Berum  UiiiveTsitatis  Conditori  Conserva- 

toriqne 

Deo  optinio,  maximo,  onioo ; 

Ob  Titam  mortalem  sab  ejas  muniiie  feUdtar 

actam, 

Ob  spem  vitae  immortalis  tv  X^tvlty  felidler 

agenda, 

Hocquantulomcunque  grati  animi  iiioou^ 

mentiun, 

Sacram  esse  voiuit 

RiCABDvs  Lavdavensis. 

'  For  the  very  obliging  manner 
in  which  you  have  signified  to  me 
this  instance  of  the  Prince's  remem- 
brance of  a  retired  bishop,  I  beg  you 
to  accept  my  best  thanks,  and  to 
esteem  roe 
*  Your  fiiithful  friend  and  servant, 
'  R.  Landapp.' 
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Article  IL—  The  Life  of  Haydn,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  unitten  at 
Vienna  ;  followed  by  the  Life  of  Mozart,  IVitk  Observations  on  Me- 
tastasiOf  and  on  the  Present  State  of  Music  in  Prance  and  Italy.  Trotu- 
Jatedfrom  the  French  of  L.  A,  C.  Bombet ;  with  Notes  by  the  author  ^ 
*•  The  Sacred  Melodies.  '• 


THIS  IB  a  work  quite  in  the  style 
of  the  French  5  lively ,  desultory, 
and  more  amusing  than  instruo 
tive  or  satisfactory.  The  laxity 
of  the  French  notions  too,  respect- 
ing gallantry  and  the  duties  of  the 
married  life,  appear  in  it ;  but  not 
very  obtrusively,  and  certainly  not 
grossly.    The  notes  display  a  most 


correct  taste,  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  theory  of  music,  and  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter and  merits  of  the  celebmted 
composers  whom  the  writer  notices. 
We  shall  afterwards  ^ve  extracts 
relating  to  music;  at  present  oar 
extracts  roust  be  confined  to  anec- 
dotes of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 


Earlt  Years  of  Hatdn. 


**  Francis  Joseph  Haydn  was  born 
.on  the  last  day  of  March  1732,  at 
Rohrau,  a  small  town»  fifteen  leagues 
distan  t  from  Vienna .  His  father  was 
a  cartwright ;  and  his  mother,  be- 
fore her  marriage,  had  been  cook 
in  the  family  of  Count  Harrach, 
the  lord  of  the  village. 

''  The  father  of  Haydn  united  to 
his  trade  of  a  cartwright,  the  office 
of  parish  sexton.  He  had  a  fine 
tenor  voioe,  waa  fond  of  his  organ, 
and  of  music  in  general.  On  one 
of  those  joumies,  which  the  artisans 
of  Germany  often  undertake,  being 
atFrankfbrt*on-the-Mayne,he  learn  - 
ed  to  play  a  little  on  the  harp :  and 
in  holidays,  after  church,  he  used 
to  take  his  instrument,  and  his  wife 
sung.  The  birth  oi  Joseph  did  not 
alter  the  habits  of  this  peaoefnl  &- 
mily.  Hie  little  domestic  concert 
returned  every  week,  and  the  child, 
atanding  before  his  parents,  with 
two  pieces  of  wood  in  his  hands, 
one  of  which  strved  him  as  a  vioHn, 


and  the  other  as  a  bow,  conBtaatly 
accompanied  his  mother's  Toioe. 
Haydn,  loaded  with  years  and  with 
glory,  has  often,  in  my  preaeoce, 
recalled  the  simple  airs  which  she 
sung;  so  deep  an  impression  bad 
these  first  melodies  made  od  Yas 
soul,  which  was  all  moac !  ▲  cou- 
sin of  the  cartwright,'  whose  name 
was  Frank,  aschodUnaster  atHaim- 
burg,  came  to  Rohran,  one  Sunday, 
and  asnsted  at  the  trio.  He  re- 
marked, that  the  child,  tfaeaacaioe- 
ly  six  years  old,  beat  the  time  with 
astonishing  exactitude  and  preci- 
sion. This  Frank  ilras  well  acqiuoDt- 
ed  with  music,  and  propoMd  to  his 
rdations  to  take  little  Joseph  to  his 
house,  and  to  teach  hipQ.  They  ac- 
cepted the  offer  with  ^of,  bo^ngto 
succeed  more  easily  in  getting  Jo- 
seph into  holy  orders,  if  he  should 
understand  music. 

**  Hh  set  out  accQrdingly  for 
Httmbourg.    He  had  been  there 
only  a  few  weeks,  when  he  disco- 
vered 
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vered  in  his  cousin's  house  tv^o  taav* 
boarines.  By  *dint  of  trials  and  per- 
severance, hef  succeeded  in  forming 
on  this  instronaent^  which  has  but 
two  tones,  a  kind  of  air,  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  who 
came  to  the  school -house. 

"  It  must  be  confessed,  my  friend, 
that  in  France,  amongst  a  class  of 
people  so  poor  as  the  family  of 
Haydn,  music  is  never  thought  of. 

"  Nature  bad  bestowed  upon 
Haydn  a  sonorous  and  delicate  voice. 
In  Italy,  at  this  period,  such  an 
advantage  might  have  been  fatal  to 
the  young  peasant:  perhaps  Mar- 
ches! might  have  had  a  rival  worthy 
of  him,  but  Europe  would  have  lost 
her  symphonist.  Frank,  who  gave 
his  young  cousin,  to  use  Haydn's 
own  expressions,  more  cufls  than 
gingerbread,  soon  rendered  the 
young  tambourist  able  not  only  to 
play  on  the  violin  and  other  instru« 
ments,  but  also  to  understand  La- 
tin, and  to  sing  at  the  perish  desk, 
in  a  style  which  spread  his  reputa- 
tion throogh  the  canton. 

'^  Chance  brought  to  Frank's 
house  Reiiter,  Maitre  de  Cbapelle 
of  St.  Stephen's,  the  cathedral 
church  of  Vienna.  He  was  in 
search  of  him  to  recruit  his  children 
of  the  choir.  The  schoolmaster  soon 

Eroposed  his  little  relative  to  him; 
e  came  3  Reiiter  gave  hioci  a  canon 
to  sing  at  sight. 

**  The  precision,  the  purity  of 
tone,  the  spirit  with  which  the  child 
executed  it,  surprised  him  5  but  he 
was  more  especially  charmed  with 
the  beauty  of  his  voice.  He  only 
remarked,  that  he  did  not  shake, 
and-  asked  him  the  reason,  with  a 
smile. '  The  child  smartly  replied, 
"  How  should  you  expect  me  to 
shake,  when  my  cousin  does  not 
know  how  himself?"  —  *'  Come 
here,*'  says  Reiiter,  *•  I  will  teach 


yon."  He  took  him  between  his 
knees,  shewed  him  how  he  should 
rapidly  bring  together  two  notes, 
hold  his  breath,  and  agitate  the  pa- 
late. The  child  imm^iately  made 
a  good  shake.  Renter,  enchanted 
with  the  success  of  his  scholar,  took 
a  plate  of  fine  cherries,  which  Frank 
had  caused  to  be  brought  for  his 
illustrious  brother  professor,  and 
emptied  them  all  into  the  child's 
pocket.  His  delight  majr  be  readily 
conceived.  Haydn  has  often  men- 
tioned this  anecdote  to  me,  and  he 
added,  laughing,  that  whenever  he 
happened  to  shake,  he  still  thought 
he  saw  these  beautiful  cherries. 

"  It  will  be  easily  supposed  that 
Reiiter  did  not  return  alone  to 
Vienna  ;  he  took  the  young  shaker 
along  with  him,  then  about  eight 
years  old.  In  his  low  fortune,  we 
find  no  unmerited  adiiancement, 
nothing  effected  by  the  patronage 
of  any  rich  man.  It  was  because 
the  people  of  Germany  are  fond  of 
music,  that  the  ftther  of  Haydn 
taught  it  to  his  son  ;  that  his  cousin 
Frank  instructed  him  still  farther ; 
-and  that,  at  length,  he  was  chosen 
by  the  maitre  de  chapelle  of  the  first 
church  of  the  empire.  These  were 
natural  consequences  of  the  habits 
of  the  country  relative  to  the  art 
which  we  admire. 

''  Haydn  has  told  me,  that  dal- 
ing  from  this  period,  he  did  not  re- 
collect to  have  passed  a  single  day 
without  practinng  sixteen  hours, 
and  sometimies  eighteen.  It  should 
be  observed,  that  he  was  always  his 
own  master,  and  that  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's, the  children  of  thechoir  were 
only  obliged  to  practise  two  hours. 
We  conversed  together  respecting 
the  cause  of  this  astonishing  appli- 
cation. He  told  me,  that,  from  his 
n>ost  tender  age,  music  had  given 
him  unusual  pleasure.  At  any  time, 

be 
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he  would  rather  listen  to  any  instni-  . 
ment  whatever,  than  run  about  with 
his  little  companions.  When  at  play 
with  them  in  the  square,  near  St. 
Stephen's,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the 
organ,  he  quicEiy  left  them,  and 
went  into  the  church.  Arrived  at 
the  age  of  composition,  the  habit  of 
application  was  already  acquired  : 
besides,  the  composer  of  music  has 
advantages  over  other  artists,  his 
productions  are  finished  as  soon  as 
imagined. 

"  Haydn,  who  abounded  in  such 
beautiful  ideas,  incessantly  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  creation,  which  is, 
doubtless,  one  of  the  highest  grati- 
fications which  man  can  possess. 
The  poet  shares  this  advantage  with 
the  composer  $  but  the  musician 
can  work  faster.  A  beautiful  ode, 
a  beautiful  symphony,  need  only 
to  be  imagined,  to  cause  in  the  mind 
of  the  auUior  that  secret  admiration 
which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  artists. 
But  in  the  studies  of  the  military 
man,  of  the  architect,  the  sculptor, 
the  painter,  there  is  not  invention 
enough  for  them  to  be  fully  satis- 
fied with  themselves;  further  la- 
bours are  necessary.  The  best  plan> 
ned  entcrprize  may  fail  in  the  exe- 
cution i  the  best  conceived  picture 
may  be  ill  painted ;  alL  this  leaves 
in  the  mind  of  the  inventor  an  ob« 
•curity,  a  feeling  of  uncertainty, 
which  renders  the  pleaanie  of  crea- 
tion less  complete.  Haydn,  on  the 
contrary,  in  imagining  a  symphony 
was  perfectly  happy;  there  only 
remained  the  physical  pleasure  of 
hearing  it  perfomoed,  and  the  moral 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  applauded*  I 
have  often  seen  him,  when  he.was 
beating  time  to  his  own  music,  un- 
able to  refrain  from  smiling  at  the 
approach  of  a  passage  which  he  was 
pleased  with.  I  have  also  seen,  at 
the  great  concerts  which  are  given 


at  Vienna  at  certain  periods,  aome 
of  those  amateurs  who  only  want 
,the  (acuity  of  feeling,  dejcteronaly 
place  themselves  in  a  sitoadon 
where  they  could  see  Hadyo^  and 
regulate,  by  his  smile,  the  ecstatic 
applauses  by  which  they  testified  to 
their  neighbours  the  extent  of  thdr 
rapture  !  Ridiculous  exhibitions  I 
These  people  are  so  far  from  feeling 
what  is  fine  in  the  arts,  that  they 
never  even  suspect  that  there  is  a 
modesty  belonging  to  sensibtlity. 
This  is  a  little  piece  of  troth,  wliich 
our  sentimental  ladies  will  doubt- 
less feel  obliged  to  me  for  having 
taught  them.  I  will  add  an  anec- 
dote which  may  serve  both  as  a 
model  in  the  art  of  ecstadcs,  and  as 
an  excuse,  if  any  frozen  fellow 
should  think  proper  to  be  iromcal, 
and  indulge  in  ill-timed  pleasantry. 
''^The  Artaxerxes  of  Metastaao 
was  performed  in  one  of  the  fint 
theatres  of  Rome,  with  the  music 
of  Bertoni  j  the  inimitable  Pftochia- 
rotti,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  exe- 
cuted the  part  of  Arbaoes.  Daring 
the  third  representation,  at  the  fa- 
mous judgment  scene,  in  which  the 
author  had  placed  a  short  symphony 
after  the  words 

'  Eppur  sono  iniiocente,*  , 

the  beauty  of  the  situation,  die  mu- 
sic, the  expression  of  the  singer,  had 
so  enraptured  the  muuciaoa^  that 
Pacchiarottt  perceived,  that  after  he 
had  uttered  these  words^  the  or- 
chestra did  not  proceed.  Displeas- 
ed^ he  turned  angrily  to  the  leader 
—'^  What  ate  you  about  T  TTie 
leader,  as  if  waked  from  a  trance, 
sobbed  out  with  g|reat  simplid^, 
"  We  are  crying.  In  ffict,  not 
one  of  the  performers  had  tbooght 
of  the  passage^  and  all  had  their 
eyes,  filled  with  tears,  fixed  on  the 
singer. 
'[  I  saw  at  Brescia,  in  17 go,  a 
man. 
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nwn,  df  all  Ualy  perbnps,  the  roost 
aftected  by  mnsic.  He  passed  his 
iife  in  hearing  it :  when  it  pleased 
iiim,  he  slipped  off  his  shoes  with- 
out being  aware  of  it ;  and  if  the 
pathetic  was  carried  to  its  height, 
he  was  arcustonied  to  throw  them 
over  his  head  upon  the  spectators." 

•'  Le«s  pnrcociinw  than  Mozart, 
who,  at  thirteen  years,  produced  an 
applauded  opera,  Haydn,  at  the 
same  agr,  composed  a  mass,  which 
HaiiJic  Reiitrr  very  properly  ridi- 
culed, l^his  sentence  surprised  the 
young  man,  but  full  of  good  sense 
at  that  early  period,  he  was  aware  of 
its  justice:  he  was  sensible  that  it 
was  riecessary  to  learn  counterpoint^ 
and  the  rulr>$  of  melody,  but  from 
whom  was  he  to  learn  them  ?  Reii- 
ter  did  not  teach  counterpoint  to  the 
children  of  the  choir,  and  never 
^ave  more  t|an  two  lessons  in  it  to 
iJaydn.  Mi)zart  had  an  excellent 
master  in  his  father,  who  was  an 
esteemed  p^r/brmcr  on  the  violin. 
It^was  otherwise  with  poor  Joseph, 
a  friend Ipss  chorister  in  Vienna, 
who  could  only  obtain  lessons  by 
paying  for  them,  and  who  bad  not 
a  nalfp(>nny.  His  father,  notwith- 
utanding  his  two  trades,  was  so  poor 
that  when  Joseph  had  been  robbed 
of  his  clothes,  on  his  communicat- 
ing the  misfortune  to  his  family,  his 
father  making  an  effort,  sent  him 
•ix  florinn  to  refit  his  wardrobe. 

*'  None  of  the  masters  in  Vienna 
would  give  lessons  gratis,  to  a  boy  of 
the  choir  who  had  no  patronage; 
and  it  is  to  thismibfortune,  perhaps, 
that  Haydn  ow^s  his  originality. 
All  the  poets  have' imitated  Homer, 
who  imitated  no  one  :  in  this  alone 
he  has  not  been  followed  ;  and  it  is 
perhnps  owing  to  this,  more  espe- 
cially, that  he  is  the  great  poet  whom 
the  world  admires.  For  my  own 
part,  I  wish,  my  friend,  that  all  the 
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. '  courses  of  literature '  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean:  they  teach 
people  of  small  abilities  to  produce 
works  without  faults,  and  nature 
makes  them  produce  them  without 
beauties.  We  are  afterwards  obliged 
to  wade  through  these  dull  essays: 
our  love  Jbr  the  arts  is  diminished 
thereby,  whilst  the  want  of  instruc- 
tion will,  assuredly,  ne\er  stop  the 
course  of  a  man,  whom  nature  has 
formed  to  be  great.  Look  at  Shake- 
speai^,  at  Cervantes  :  it  is  likewise 
the  history  of  Haydn.  A  master 
migbt1)ave  prevented  him  from  fall- 
ing into  some  of  the  faults  whidi  he 
committeil  in  the  sequel,  when  he 
wrote  for  the  church  and  the  thea- 
tre; bat  he  would  certainly  have 
been  less  original.  He  alone  is  the 
man  of  genius,  who  finds  such  de- 
lightful enjoymeiit  in  his  art,  that 
be  pursues  it  in  spite  of  obstacles. 
The  torrent  which  is  destined  to  be- 
come a  mighty  river,  will  overthrow 
the  dykes  by  which  its  course  may 
be  restrained. 

''  Like  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau; 
be  bought,  at  a  second*  hand  sbop» 
some  theoretical  books,  amongst 
otherar,  the  Treatise  by  Fax,  and  be 
set  about  studying  it  with  a  perse- 
verance which  the  horrible  obscu- 
rity of  the  rules  could  not  overcome. 
Labouring  alone,  without  a  master, 
he  made  an  infinite  number  of  little 
discoveries,  which  were  afterwards 
of  use  to  him.  Without  either 
money  or  fire,  shivering  with  cold 
in  his  garret,  and  oppressed  with, 
sleep  as  he  pursued  his  studies  to  a 
late  hour  of  the  night,  by  the  side 
of  a  harpsichord  out  of  repair,  and 
falling  to  pieces  in  all  parts,  he  was 
still  happy.  The  days  and  years 
flew  on  rapid  wing,  and  he  has 
often  said,  that  he  never  enjoyed 
such  felicity  at  any  other  period  of 
his  life.  Haydn*s  ruling  passion 
was  rather  the  love  of  music  tbaa 
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the  love  of  glory ;  and  even  in  his 
desire  of  glory,  not  a  shadow  of  am- 
bit ioo  was  to  be  found.  In  com- 
posing  music,  he  sought  rather  his 
own  gratiticatton,  than  to  fiirnisb 
himself  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
celebrity. 

*'  Hajdn  did  not  learn  recitative 
of  Porpora,  as  you  have  been  told : 
the  inferiority  of  his  recitatives  to 
those  of  the  inventor  of  this  kind  of 
mosic,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  $ 
bat  he  learned  from  him  the  true 
Italian  style  of  singing,  and  the  art 
of  accompanying  on  the  piano*  forte, 
'Which  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  He  succeeded 
in  obtaining  these  lessons  in  the  fol- 
lowing way. 

"  A  noble  Venetian,  named  Cor- 
ner, at  that  time  resided  at  Vienna, 
as  ambassador  from  the  republic. 
He  had  a  mistress,  passionately  fond 
of  mosic,  who  had  harboured  old 
Porpora  in  the  hotel  of  the  embassy. 
Haydn  found  means  to  get  intro- 
duced into  the  family,  purely  on 
account  of  his  love  of  music.  He 
was  approved  of;  and  his  excel - 
'  iency  took  him,  with  his  mutress 
and  Porpora,  to  the  baths  of  Ma- 
nensdorf,  which  were  the  fashion- 
able resort  at  that  time. 

*'  Our  young  man,  who  cared  for 
nobody  but  the  old  Neapolitan, 
employed  all  sorts  of  devices  to  get 
into  his  good  graces,  and  to  obtain 
his  harmonic  favours.  Every  day 
he  rose  early,  beat  the  old  man's 
coAt,  cleaned  his  shoes,  and  dispos- 
ed, in  the  best  order,  the  antique 
]>eriwig  for  the  old  fellow,  who 
was  sour  be)'ond  all  that  can  be 
imagined.  He  obtained  at  first  no- 
thing but  the  courteous  salutation  of 
"  fool  "  or  «'  blockhead,"  when  he 
entered  his  room  in  a  morning.  But 
the  bear  seeing  himself  served  gra- 
tuitously, and  observing,  at  thesame 
time,  liie  rare  qualities  of  his  vo- 


luntary lackey,  tufFered  himsdf  oc- 
casionally to  soften,  and  gave  Urn 
some  good  advice.     Haydn  was  fa- 
voured   with    it    more  •  especially, 
whenever  he  had  to  accompany  the 
fair  WillvBlmina  in  singing  some  of 
the  airs  of  Porpora,   which   were 
filled  with  basses  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Joseph  learned  in  this  house 
to  sing  in  the  best  Italian    taste. 
The  ambassador,  astonished  at  the 
progress  of  this  poor  youn^  man, 
gave  him,  when  he  returned  to  the 
city,  a  monthly  pension  of  six  se- 
quins, and  admitted  him  to  the  table 
of  his  secretaries.     This  generosity 
rendered  Haydn  independent.     He 
was  able  to  purchase  a  black  suit. 
Thus    attired,    he   went,   at  day- 
break, to  take  the  part  of  the  first 
violin  at  the  chur<;h  of  the  Fathers 
of  the    order  of  Mercy ;    thence 
he  repaired  to  the  chapel  of  Count 
Haugwitz,  where  he  played  the  or- 
gan :  at  a  later  hour,  he  sung  the 
tenor  part  at  St.  Stephen's.    Lastly, 
after  having  been  on  foot  the  whole 
day,  he  passed  a  part  of  the  night 
at  the  harpsichord.   Thns  fbnning 
himself  by  the  precepts  of  all  themusi- 
cal  men  with  whom  he  could  senpe 
an  acquaintance,  seizing  eveiy  op- 
portunity of  hearing  music  that  was 
reputed  good,  and  having  no  fixed 
master,  he  began  to  form  his  own 
conceptions  of  what  was  fine  in  mu- 
sic, and  prepared  himself,  without 
being  aware,  to  form,  one  day^  a 
style  entirely  his  own. 


''  My  Friend,  Baden,  jhtg.  S8, 1806. 

"  The  ravages  of  time  extended 
their  influence  to  the  little  fortune 
of  Haydn .  His  voice  broke,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  quitted  the 
class  c^ Soprani  at  St.  Stephen's,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  and  not  to 
fall  all  at  once  into  the  style  of  pa- 
negyric, he  .WM  expelled  from  it. 
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Being  a  Ifttle  mischievous,  like  all 
lively  young  people,  he  one  day  took 
it  into  his  head  to  cut  off  the  skirt 
of  one  of  his  comrade's  gowns,  a 
crime  which  was  deemed  unpar- 
donable. He  had  sung,  at  St.  Ste- 
pben's  eleven  years  j  and,  on  the 
day  of  his  <*xpulsion^  his  only  for- 
tnne  consisted  in  his  rising  talent,  a 
poor  resource  when  it  is  unknown. 
He>  nevertheless^  had  an  admirer. 
Obliged  to  seek  for  a  lodging,  chance 
threw  in  his  way  a  peruke-maker 
named  Keller,  who  had  often  ad- 
mired, at  the  cathedral^  the  beauty 
of  his  voice,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence, offered  him  an  asylum. 
Keller  received  him  as  a  son,  shar- 
ing with  him  his  humble  fare,  and 
charging  his  wife  with  the  care  of 
bis  clothing. 

'^  Haydn,  freed  from  all  worldly 
eares,  and  established  in  the  obscure 
dwelling  of  the  peruke-maker,  was 
able  to  pursue  his  studies  without 
interruption,  and  to  make  rapid 
progress.  -His  residence  here  had, 
however,  a  fatal  influence  on  his^ 
future  life  5  the  Germans  are  pos- 
sessed with  the  mania  of  marriage. 
To  a  gentle,  affectionate,  and  timid 
people,  domestic  pleasures  are  of 
the  first  necessity.  Keller  had  two 
daughters:  his  wife  and  he  soon 
began  to  think  of  marrying  one  of 
them  to  the  young  musician,  and 
spoke  to  him  on  the  subject.  Ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  meditations,  and 
thinking  nothing  about  love,  he 
made  no  objection  to  the  match. 
He  kept  his  word,  in  the  sequel, 
with  that  honour  which  was  the 
basis  of  his  character,  and  this  union 
was  any  thing  rather  than  happy. 

"  His  first  productions  were  some 
short  sonatas  for  the  piano-forte, 
which  he  sold  at  a  low  price  to  his 
female  pupils,  for  he  had  met  with 
a    few.     He  also    wrote  qninuets. 


allemands,  and  walzes,  for  the 
Ridotto.  He  com  posed, for  his  amuse- 
ment, a  serenata  for  three  instra- 
ments,  which  he  performed  on  fine 
summer  evenings,  with  two  of  his 
friends,  in  different  parts  of  Vienna. 
The  theatre  of  Catinthia  was  at  that 
time  directed  by  Bernardone  Curtz, 
a  celebrated  buffoon,  who  amused 
the  public  with  his  puns.  Bernar^ 
done  drew  crowds  to  his  theatre  by 
his  originality,  and  by  good  opera* 
buffas.  He  had,  moreover,  a  hand- 
some wife,  and  this  was  an  addi* 
tional  reason  for  our  nocturnal  ad- 
venturers to  go  and  perform  their 
serenade  under  the  harlequin's  win- 
dows. Curtz  was  so  struck  with 
the  originality  of  the  music,  that  he 
came  down  into  the  street,  to  a^k 
who  had  composed  it.  "  I  did,** 
replied  Haydn,  boldly. — "How! 
you;  at  your  age?*' — "One  must 
make  a  beginning  sometime.'*-— 
*'  Gad  this  is  droll ;  come  up  stairs.'* 
Haydn  followed  the  harlequin,  was 
introduced  to  the  handsome  wife, 
and  re^descended  with  the  poem  of 
an  opera,  entitled,  *'ThsDevU<m 
Two  Sticks^  The  music,  composed 
in  a  few  days,  had  the  happiest  suc- 
cess, and  was  paid  for  with  twenty- 
four  sequins.  But  a  nobleman, 
who  probably  was  not  handsome, 
perceived  that  he  was  ridiculed, 
under  the  name  of  the  Devil  on  iwo 
Sticks,  and  caused  the  piece  to  be 
prohibited. 

"  Haydn  often  says,  that  he  had 
more  trouble  in  finding  out  a  mode 
of  representing  the 'motion  of  the 
waves  in  a  tempest  of  this  opera, 
than  he  afterwards  had,  in  writing 
fugues  with  a  double  subject.  Curtz, 
who  had  spirit  and  taste,  was  diffi- 
cult to  please ;  but  there  was  also 
another  obstacle.  Neither  of  the 
two  authors  had  ever  seen  either  sea 
or  storm.   How  can  a  man  describe 
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what  he  koows  nothiog  about  ?  If 
this  happy  art  could  be  discovered^ 
niaoy  of  our  great  politicians  would 
talk  better  about  virtue.  Curtz/  all 
agitation,  paced  up  and  down  the 
room,  where  the  composer  was  seat- 
ed at  the  piano  forte.  "  Imagine/' 
•aid  he,  ''  a  mountain  rising,  and 
then  a  valley  sinking;  and  then 
another  mountain,  and  then  another 
valley;  the  mountains  and  the  val- 
leys follow  one  after  the  other  with 
rapidity  -,  and  at  every  moment,  alps 
and  abysses  succeed  each  other." 

''  This  fine  description  was  of  no 
avail.  In  vain  did  harlequin  add 
the  thunder  and  lightning.  *'  Come,  * 
d|escribe  for  me  all  these  horrors," 
lie  repeated  incessantly,  '*  but,  par- 
ticularly»  represent  distinctly  these 
mountaina  and  valleys." 

''  Haydn  drew  his  fingers  rapidly 
over  the  key  board,  ran  through  the 
temi-tofies,  tried  abundance  of  se«- 
ventha,  passed  from  the  lowest  notes 
of  the  bass  to  the  highest  of  the  tre* 
ble.  Curtz  was  still  dissatisfied.  At 
last,  the  young  man,  out  of  all  pa- 
tiencfi  extended  his  hands  to  the 


two  ends  of  the  harp&ichbrd,  and 
bringing  them  rapidly  together,  ex- 
claimed, **  The  devil  take  the  tem- 
pest!"— "  That's  it,  thai'ait,"  cried 
the  harlequin,  springing  upon  his 
neck,  and  almost  stifling  him. 
Haydn  added,  that  when  he  crossed 
the  straits  of  Dover  in  bad  weather »• 
many  years  afterwards,  he  laughed 
during  the  whole  of  the  passage,  on 
thinking  of  the  stormin  *'  the  Devil 
on  Two  Sticks." 

'*  But  how,"  said  I  to  him,  "  is 
it  possible,  by  sounds,  to  dtscrit>e  a 
tempest,  and  that  distinctly  too  V 
As  this  great  man  is  indulgence  it- 
self, I  added,  '*  that  by  imitation 
the  peculiar  tones  of  a  man  in  ter- 
ror, or  despair,  an  author  of  geniaa 
may  communicate  to  ^n  auditor  the 
sensations  which  the  sight  of  a  stomi 
would  cause  in  hitii  i  but,"  said  I, 
"  music  can  no  m6re  represent  a 
tempest,  than  say,  '  Mr.  Haydn 
lives  near  the  barrier  of  Schonbninn.' 
— *'  You  may  be  right,**  replied  be» 
*'  but  recollect,  nevenhelcs9>  thac 
words,  and  especially  scenery,  gaido 
the  imagination  of  the  spectator.** 


Hayon*s  Visits  to  London. 


''  He  had  been  talked  of  for 
itaany  years,  when  he  was  invited, 
almost  at  the  same  ^ime,  by  the 
most  celebrated  directors  of  the 
theatres  of  Naples,  Lisbon^  Venice, 
London,  Milan,  &c.  to  compose 
operas  for  them.  But  the  love  of 
repose,  a  very  natural  attachment 
to  his  prince,  and  to  his  methodical 
habits  of  life,  retained  him  in  Hun> 
gary,  and  overbalanced  the  desire 
he  constantly  felt  of  passing  the 
mountains.  He  would,  perhaps, 
never  have  left  Eisenstadt,  if  Made- 


moiselle Bosedi  had  not  diedl 
Haydn,  after  her  loss,  began  to  feel 
a  void  in  his  days.  He  had  recently 
refused  the  invitation  of  the  dtr%« 
tors  Concert  Spirituel  of  Paris.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  his  female  friend^ 
he  accepted  the  proposals  of  a  Lon- 
don professor,  named  Salomon, 
who  had  undertaken  to  give  con- 
certs in  that  city,  Salomon  thought 
that  a  man  of  genius,  drawn  from 
his  retirement,  purposely  for  the 
amateurs  of  London,  would  bring 
his  concerts  Into  fashion.    He  gave 
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twenty  concerts  in  the  year,  and 
offered  Haydn  100  sequins  (50L) 
for  each  concert.  Haydn^  having 
accepted  these  terms^  set  out  for 
London  in  \7gO,a,t  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine.  He  spent  more  than  a  year 
there.  The  new  music  which  he 
composed  for  these  concerts  was 
greatly  admired.  The  simplicity  of 
his  manners^  added  to  certain  indi- 
cations of  genius,  cou'd  not  fail  to 
succeed  with  a  generous  and  re- 
flecting nation.  The  English  would 
often  observe  him»  as  he  walked  in 
the  street,  eye  him  in  silence  from 
head  to  foot^  and  go  away  saying, 
'  That  is  certainly  a  great  man.' 

"  Before  Haydn  had  lost  his  in- 
terest in  conversation,  he  related 
with  pleasure  many  anecdotes  re- 
specting his  residence  in  London. 
A  nobleman,  passionately  fond  of 
music,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, came  to  him  one  morning, 
and  asked  him  to  give  him  some 
lessons  in  counterpoint,  at  a  guinea 
a  lesson.  Haydn,  seeing  that  he' 
had  some  knowledge  of  music^  ac- 
cepted his  proposal.  '*  When  shall 
we  begin  ?"— <*  Immediately,  if  you 
please,*'  replied  the  nobleman ; 
and  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  a 

Suartett  of  Haydn's.  "  For  the 
rst  lesson,"  continued  he,  "  let 
us  examine  this  quartett,  and  tell 
me  the  reason  of  certain  modula- 
tions, and  of  the  general  manage-  ' 
roent  of  the  composition,  which  I 
cannot  altogether  approve,  since  it 
is  contrary  to  the  rules." 

f'  Haydn,  a  little  surprised,  said, 
that  he  was  ready  to  answer  his 
questions.  The  nobleman  began, 
and  from  the  very  first  bar  found 
something  to  remark  upon  every 
note.  Haydn,  with  whom  inven- 
tion was  a  habit,  and  who  was  the 
cipposite  of  a  pedant,  found  him- 
self a  good  de^l  embarrassed^  and 


replied  continually:  'M  did  so, 
because  it  has  a  good  effect ;  I  have 
placed  this  passage  here,  because  I 
think  it  suitable."  The  English- 
man, in  whose  opinion  these  replies  « 
were  nothing  to  the  purpose,  still 
returned  to  his  proofs,  and  demon- 
strated very  clearly  that  his  quartett 
was  good  for  nothing.  "  fiut,  my 
lord,  arrange  this  quartett  in  yoor 
own  way ;  hear  it  played,  and  you 
will  then  see  which  of  the  two  is 
the  best."  — **  How  can  yours, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  rules,  be 

the  best  ?" *'  Because  it  is  the 

most  agreeable." — My  lord  still  re- 
turned to  the  subject;  Haydn  re* 
4>lied,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  but  at 
last,  out  of  patience,  *'  I  see^  my 
lord,"  said  he,  "  that  it  is  you  who 
are  so  good  as  to  give  lessons  to  me^ 
and  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I 
do  not  merit  the  honour  of  having 
such  a  master."  The  advocate  of 
the  rules  went  away,  and  cannot  to 
this  day  understand  how  an  author 
who  adheres  to  them  should  fail  of 
producing  a  matrimonio  segreto. 

''  A  gentleman  of  the  navy  came 
to  him  one  morning :  "  Mr.  Haydn, 
I  presume  ?"— *'  Yes,  Sir."—''  Are 
you  willing  to  compose  me  a  march 
for  the  troops  I  have  on  board  ?  I 
will  give  you  thirty  guineas  ;  but  I 
must  have  it  done  to-day,  because 
I  sail  to-morrow  for  Calcutta.** 
Haydn  agreed  to  do  it.  As  soon  as 
the  captain  waa  gone,  he  opened 
hia  piano-forte,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  march  was  ready, 

'*  Feeling  some  scruples  at  gaining 
so  easily  what  appeared  to  him  a 
very  considerable  sum,  he  returned 
home  early  in  the  evening,  and 
wrote  two  other  marches,  intending 
first  to  give  the  captain  his  choice 
of  them,  and  afterwards  to  make 
him  a  present  of  all  three,  as  a  return 
for  his  liberality.  , 
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*'  Early  the  next  morning  came 
the  captain. — "  Well,  wherc's  ray 
march  V'—''  Here  it  is."— '^  Will 
you  just  play  it  on  the  piano  ?*' — 
Haydn  played,  it.  The  captain, 
without  saying  a  word,  counted  the 
thirty  guineas  on  the  piano,  took 
the  march,  and  walked  away. 
Haydn  ran  after  him  to  stop  hinr.  : 
*'  I  have  written  two  others,  which 
are  better:  hear  them,  and  then 
make  your  choice.*'—'*  I  like  the 
first  very  well,  and  that  is  suffi- 
cient."— "  But  hear  them/'— The 
captain  marched  down  stairs,  and 
would  hear  nothing.  Haydn  pur- 
sued him,  crying  after  him  :  "  I 
make  you  a  present  of  ihem.'" — 
The  captain,  quickening  his  pace, 
replied,  "  I  won't  have  them.'' — 
"  But,  at  least  hear  them/'— '*  The 
devil  should  not  make  me  hear 
them/'— 

*'  Haydn,  piqued,  immediately 
hastened  to  the  Exchange,  enquired, 
what  ship  was  on  the  point  of  sail* 
ing  for  the  Indies,  and  the  name 
of  the  commander.  He  then  rolled 
up  the  two  marches,  inclosed  a 
polite  note,  and  sent  the  parcel  on 
board  to  the  captain.  The  obstinate 
fellow,  suspecting  that  the  musician 
was  in  puisuit  of  him,  would  not 
even  open  the  note,  and  sent  back 
the  whole.  Haydn  tore  the  marches 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  never 
forgot  the  captain  so  long  as  he 
lived. 

"  He  used  to  relntr,  with  much 
pleasure,  a  dispute  wliich  he  had 
with  a  music-seller  in  London. 
-  Amusing  himself  one  morning,  atter 
the  English  fashion,  in  shopping, 
he  enquired  of  a  music-seller  if  he 
had  any  select  and  beautiful  music  ? 
"  Certainly,"  replied  the  shopman, 
"  I  have  just  printed  some  sublime 
music  of  Haydn's." — '*  Oh,"  re- 
turned Haydn,  "  Til  have  nothing 


to  do  with  that."—"  How,  Sir,  joa 
will  have  nothing  todo  with  Haydn's 
music !  and  pray  what  fault  have 
you  to  find  with  it?*'— '*  Oh,  plenty; 
sinee,  but  it  is  useless  talking  about  it, 
it  does  not  suit  me :  show  me  some 
other."  The  music-seller»  who  was 
a  warm  Haydnist,  replied,  "  No, 
Sir ',  I  have  music,  it  is  true,  but 
not  for  such  as  you  ;"  and  turned 
his  back  upon  him.  As  Haydo 
was  going  away,  smiling,  a  gentle- 
man of  his  acquaintance  entered, 
and  ac(  ostcd  him  by  name.  The 
music-seller,  still  out  of  humour, 
turned  round  at  the  name,  and 
said  to  the  person  who  bad  just 
entered  the  shop  :  ''  Haydn  ! — aye, 
here's  a  frllow  wbofiays  he  does  not 
like  that  great  man's  mosic.**  The 
Englishman  laughed;  an  explaoa- 
tion  took  place,  and  the  mosic- 
seller  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  man  who  found  fault  with 
Haydn*8  music. 

**  During  his  residence  in  London, 
our  author  enjoyed  two  great  gratis 
fications.  One  was,  in  h€)anng 
Handel's  music ;  the  other  in  going 
to  the  Ancient  Concert.  This  last  is 
a  society  established  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  music,  which,  in  the 
fashionable  world,  is  called  Ancient. 
They  give  concerts,  at  which  ate 
performed  the  masterpieces  of  Pcr- 
golese,  L^'o^  Durante,  Ma  reel  lo, 
Scarlaui, — in  a  word,  of  that  con- 
stellation of  distinguished  men,  who 
appeared  almost  at  the  same  time, 
about  the  year  1/30. 

"  Haydn  remarked  to  me,  with 
surprise,  that  many  of  these  com* 
positions,  which  had  transported 
tiim  to  ti)e  skies  when  he  studied 
them  in  his  youth,  appeared  much 
less  beautiful  to  him  forty  years 
afterwards.  "  It  had  the  same  me- 
lancholy effect  upon  me,"  said  he, 
"  as  the  sight  of  an.  ancient  mis- 
tress." 
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'tress.*'  Was  tbis  merely  the  tistial 
:elFect  of  advanced  age^  or  did  these 
sablinie  pieces  give  our  compo^^er 
]es8  pleasure  from  having  lost  the 
charm  of  novelty  ? 

*'  Haydn  undertook  a  second  jour- 
ney to  Liondon,  in  1794.  GalHni, 
the  manager  of  the  King's  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket>  had  engaged 
him  to  compose  an  opera,  which  he 
intended  to  get  up  with  the  greatest 
magnificence.  The  subject  was  the 
descent  of  Orpheus  to  hell.  Haydn 
began  to  work,  but  Gailint  found 
difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to 
open  his  theatre.  The  composer, 
who  was  hankering  after  home,  had 
not  patience  to  wait  till  permission 
conld  be  obtained.  He  left  London, 
with  eleven  parts  of  his  Orpheus, 
whicb^  as  I  am  informed^  are  his 
beat  productions  in  theatrical  music, 
and  returned  to  Austria,  never  more 
to  leave  it. 

**  He  often  saw^  in  London,  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Billington,  whom 
he  enthusiastically  admired.  He 
found  her  one  day  sitting  to  Rey- 
nolds, the  only  English  painter  who 
has  succeeded  in  portraits.  He  had 
just  taken  that  of  Mrs.  Billington, 
in  the  character  of  St.  Cecilia, 
listening  to  the  celestial  music,  as 
she  is  usually  drawn.  Mrs.  fiil. 
lington  shewed  the  picture  to 
Haydn.  "It  is  like,"  said  he, 
"  but  there  is  a  strange  mistake.*' 
'*  What  is  that,"  asked  Re)nold8, 
hastily  ?  •'  You  have  painted  her 
listening  to  the  angels ;  you  ought 
to  have  represented  the  angels  list- 
ening to  her."  Mrs.  Billington 
sprung  up,  and  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck.  It  was  for  her 
that  he  composed  his  Ariadne  ab* 
bandonata,  which  rivals  that  of 
Benda. 

«  One  of  the  English  princes  com* 


missioDed  Reynolds  to  take  Haydn's 
portrait.  Flattered  by  the  honour, 
he  went  to  the  painter's  bouse,  and 
sat  to  him,  but  soon  grew  tired. 
Reynolds,  careful  of  his  reputation, 
would  not  paint  a  man  of  ackoow* 
ledged  genius,  with  a  stupid  coon* 
tenance,  and  deferred  the  sittitig  to 
another  day.  The  same  weariness 
and  want  of  esipression  occurring 
at  the  next  attempt,  Reynolds  went 
to  the  prince,  and  informed  him  of 
the  circumstance.  The  prince  con- 
trived a  stratagem ;  he  sent  to  the 
painter's  house  a  pretty  German 
girl,  in  the  service  of  the  queen  his 
mother.  Haydn  took  his  seat  for 
the  third  time,  and  as  soon  as  the 
conversation  began  to  flag,  a  curtain 
fell,  and  the  fair  German,  elegantly 
attired  in  white,  and  crowned  with 
roses,  addressed  him  in  his  native 
tongue ;  "  O,  great  .  man,  how 
happy  am  I  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  thee,  and  of  being  in  thy 
presence!"  Haydn,  delighted,  over- 
whelms the  lovely  enchantress  with 
questions;  his  countenance  reco- 
vered its  animation,  and  Reynolds 
seized  it  with  rapidity. 

"  George  III.,  who  liked  no  music 
but  Handel's,  was  not  insensible  to 
that  of  Haydn.  He  and  the  queen 
gave  a  Battering  reception  to  the^ 
Get  man  professor;  and  the  Uni<«> 
versity  of  Oxford  sent  him  a  doc- 
tor's diploma,  a  dignity  which  had 
been  conferred  on  only  four  per- 
sons since  the  year  1400,  and  which 
Handt*!  himself  had  not  obtained. 

"  Custom  requiring  that  Haydn 
should  send  to  the  untver^ty  a 
specimen  of  musical  learning,  he 
addressed  to  it  a  sheet  of  music  so 
composed,  that,  whether  it  was 
r<-ad  backwards  or  forwards,  begin- 
ning at  the  top,  the  bottom,  or  the 
middle  of  the  page,  in  short,  in 

every 
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every  possible  way,  it  always  pre- 
sented an  air^  and  a  correct  accom- 
panimenr. 

'•  Hfc  left  J^ndon,  delighted  with 
Handei's  .music,  and  carrying  with 
him  a  few  hundred  guineas^  which 
seemed  to  him  a  treasure. 

'*  On  his  return  tliroBgh  Gcr- 
nnanyj  be  gave  a  few  concerts  j  and, 
for  the  first  time,  his  little  fortune 
received  an  augmentation.  His, ap- 
pointments in  the  Estcrhazy  family 
were  of  small  account ;  but  the 
condescension  wi^h  which  he  was 
treated  by  the  members  of  that 
august  house,  was  of  more  value  to, 
a  man  whose  works  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  feelings,  than  any 
pecuniary  advantages.  He  had 
always  a  cover  at  the  prince's  table  ; 
and  when  his  highness  gave  a  uni- 
ibrm  to  his  orcbebtra,  Haydn  re-4 
ceived  the  dress  usually-  worn  by 
persons  coming  to  Eisenstadt  to  pay 
their  coyrt  to  the  prince,    {t  is  by 


a  course  of  Jattentions  such  a^  tLesTj^ 
that  the  great  famrlies  of  Austria 
gain  the  affections  of  all  by  whom 
they  are  svtrrouoded }  it  is  by  tfaift 
moderation  that  they  render  tolcra-^ 
ble^  and  even  agreeable,  privileges 
and  maimers  which  put  them  almost 
on  an  equality  with  crowned  heads. 
German  pfide  is  ridiculous  only  m 
the  printed  accounts  of  their  pcblic 
ceremonies  -,  the  air  of  kindness 
which  accompanies  the  reality, 
gives  a  plea««ing  colour  to  every 
thing. 

**  Haydn  took  with  hina  ^roni 
London  )5,(XX)  florins.  Some 
years  afterwards,  the  sale  of  the 
score  of  the  Creation,  and  the  Four 
Seasons,  brought  him  an  additional 
sum  of  2y*:00  sequins^  with  whid^ 
he  purchiised  the  small  hoose  and 
garden  in  the  fauxbourg  Gompeo- 
dorff,  on  the  road  to  Schonbruiio, 
where  he  rci^ides.  Such  is  the  state 
of  his  fortune." 


Last  Days  of-  Mozart. 


"Oke  day  the  manager  of  a 
theatre,  whose  a  flairs  were  in  a  bad 
state,  and  who  was  almost  reduced 
to  despair,  came  to  Mozart,  and 
made  known  his  situation  to  him, 
adding,  "  You  arc  the  only  man  in 
the  world  who  can  relieve  me  from 
my  embarrassment.'*-!-*^  I,"  re- 
plied Mozart,  "  how  tan  that  be  .>" 
— "  By  composing  for  me  an  opera 
to  Biiif  the  taste  of  the  description 
of  people  who  attend  my  theatre. 
To  a  certain  point  you  may  consult 
that  of  the  connoisseurs,  ^nd  your 
own  glory ;  but  have  a  particular 
regard  to  that  class  of  persons  who 
are  not  judges  of  good  music.  I 
will  take  care  that  you  shall  have 
the  poem  shortly,  and  iha^  the  de- 


corations shall  be  handsome ;  m  a 
word,  that  every  thing  shall  be 
agreeable  to  the  present  mode." 
Mozart,  touched  by  the  poor  fel- 
low's entreaties,  promised  lo  under- 
take the  business  for  him.  "  What 
remuneration  do  you  require  V* 
asked  the  manager.  '*  Why,  it 
seems  that  you  have  nothing  to  give 
me,*'  said  Mozart,  '*  but  that  yoa 
may.  extricate  yourself  from  your 
embarrassments,  and  that,  at  the 
same  time,  I  may  not  altogethar 
lose  my  labour,  we  will  arrange  tbfr 
matter  thus:  You  shall  have  the 
score,  and  give  me  what  yoa  plea«e 
for  it,  on  condition  that  you  will 
not  allow  any  copies  to  be  taken. 
If  the  opera  succeeds,  lv»»l^  dispone 
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of   it  .in.aooUier  quaiter."     The 

imanager^  enchanted  with  tbu  ge- 
fierosity,  was  profuse  in  his  pro- 
mises. Mozart  immediately  set 
about  the  music,  and  composed  it 
agreeably  to  the  instructions  given 
bim.  .The  opera  was  performed; 
tlie  house  was  always  filled  ;  it  was 
talked  of  all  oyer  Germany,  and 
was  performed,  a  short  time  nfter- 
wards,  on  five  or  six  different 
theatres,  none  of  which  had  obr 
tained  their  copies  from  the  dis- 
tressed manager. 

•  "On  other  occasions,  he  met 
only  with  ingratitude  from  those  to 
whom  he  had  rendered  service,  but 
nothing  could  extinguish  his  com- 
passion far  the  unfortunate.  When-: 
ever  any  distressed  artists,  who  were 
strangers  to  Vienna,  applied  to  him, 
in  passing  through  the  city,  he 
offered  them  the  use  of  his  house 
and  table,  introduced  them  to  the 
acquaintance  of  those  persons  whom 
he  thought  most  likely  to  be  of  use 
to  them,  and  seldom  let  them  depart 
without  writing  for  them  concertos, 
of  which  he  did  not  even  keep  a 
copy,  in  order  that  being  the  only 
iwrsons  to  play  them,  they  might 
exhibit  themselves  to  more  advan-r 
tage. 

'  "  Mozart  often  ga\*e  concertsat  his 
house  on  Sundays.  A  PoHshcounr, 
who  was  introduced  on  one  of  these 
'  occasions,  was  delighted,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  company,  with  a 
piece  of  music  for  five  instruments, 
which  was  performed  for  the  first 
time.  He  expressed  to.  Mozart 
how  much  he  had  been  gratified  by 
it,  and  requested  that,  when  he  was 
at  leisure,  he  would  compose  for 
him  a  trio  for  the  fiute.  Mozart 
promised  to  do  so,  on  condition  that 
it  should  be  at  his  own  time.  The 
count,  on  ht.s  return  home,  sent  the 
composer  IQOguld  ccmi -sovereign a. 


(about  100/.)  with  a  very  polite 
note,  in  which  he  thanked  him  fos 
the  pleasure  he  had  enjoyed.  Mo- 
zart sent  him  the  original  score  of 
the  piece  for  fivejnstrun&ents,  which 
had  appeared  to  please  him.  The 
count  left  Vienna.  A  year  after- 
wards, he  called  again  upon  Mo2art, 
and  enquired  about  his  trio.  *'  Sir,'* 
replied  the  composer,  ''  I  have 
never  felt  myself  in  a  disposition  ta 
write  any  thing  that  I  should  esteem 
worthy  of  your  acceptance-" — 
'*  Probably,"  replied  the  count, 
*'  you  will  not  feel  more  disposed 
to  return  me  the  100  demi-soven 
reigns,  which  I  paid  you  before- 
hand for  the  piece."  Mozart/ in- 
dignant, immediately  returned  hiai 
his  sovereigns ;  but  the  count  said 
nothing  about  the  original  score  of 
the  piece  for  five  instruments  ;  and 
it  was  soon  afterwards  published  by 
Artaria,  as  a  quatnor  for  the  harpsi- 
chord, with  an  accompaniment  fi)r 
the  violin,  alto,  and  violoncello. 

*'  It  has  been  remarked,  thai 
Mozart  very  readily  acquired  new 
habits.  The  health  of  his  wife, 
whom  he  always  passionately  loved, 
was  very  (delicate.  During  a  long 
illness  which  she  had,  he  always 
met  those  who  came  to  see  her, 
with  his  finger  on  his  lips,  as  an 
intimation  to  them  not  to  mak^  a 
noise.  His  wife,  recovered,  bur, 
for  a  long  time  afterwards,  he 
alwa\8  went  to  meet  those  who 
came  to  visit  him  with  his  finger 
on  his  lips,  and  speaking  in  a  sub* 
doed  tone  of  voice. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  illness,  be 
occasionally  took  a  ride  on  horse- 
back, early  in  the  morning,  but, 
before  he  went,  he  was  always? 
careful  to  lay  a  paper  near  his  wife, 
in  the  form  of  a  physician's  pre- 
scription. 1  he  following  is  a  copy 
pf  ouc  of  these:  *'  Good  mornings 

my 
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my  love^  I  hope  you  liave  slept  well, 
ami  that  nothing  has  disturbed  you : 
be  careful  not  to  take  cold»  or  to 
burt  yourself  in  stooping :  do  Dot 
▼ex  yourself  with  the  servants: 
avoid  every  thing  that  would  be 
wnplea'iant  to  you,  till  I  return: 
take  good  care  of  yourself :  I  shall 
return  at  nine  o'clock." 

"  Constance  Weber  was  an  excel- 
lent companion  for  Mozart,  and 
cften  gave  bim  useful  advice.  She 
bore  bim  two  children^  whom  he 
tenderly  loved.  His  income  was 
considerable^  bnt  his  immoderate 
Jove  of  pleasure^  and  the  disorder 
of  his  affairs,  prevented  him  from 
bequeathing  any  thing  to  his  family, 
except  the  celebrity  of  his  name, 
and  the  attention  of  the  public. 
After  the  death  of  this  great  com- 
poser, the  inhabitants  of  Vienna 
testified  to  his  children^  their  grati- 
tude for  the  pleasure  which  their 
iather  had  so  often  afforded  them. 

'*  During  the  last  years  of  Mozart '« 
life,  his  health,  which  had  always 
been  delicate,  declined  rapidly. 
Like  all  persons  of  imagination,  he 
was  timidly  apprehensive  of  future 
evils,  and  the  idea  that  he  had  not 
long  to  live,  often  distressed  him. 
At  these  times,  he  worked  with 
inch  rapidity,  and  unremitting  at- 
tention, that  he  sometimes  forgot 
er&ry  thing  that  did  not  relate  to 
bis  art.  Frequently,  in  the  height 
of  bis  enthusiasm,  bis  strength  failed 
bim,  he  fainted,  and  was  c^liged  to 
be  carried  to  bis  bed.  Every  one 
saw  that  he  was  raining  bis  health 
by  this  immoderate  application. 
His  wife,  and  bis  friends,  did  all 
they  could  to  divert  him.  Out  of 
.  complaisance,  be  accompanied  them 
in  the  walks  and  visits  to  which 
tbey  took  him,  but  his  thoughts 
were  always  absent.  He  was  only 
<K:casionally  roused  from  this  «lent 


and  habitaal  melancholy,  by  the 
presentiment  of  hit  approaching 
end,  an  idea  which  always  awak- 
ened in  him  fresh  terror. 

*'  His  insanity  was  similar  to  tliat 
of  Tas!)0,  and  to  that  which  ren- 
dered Rousseau  so  happy  in  the 
valley  of  CharmeTtes,  by  leading 
him,  through  the  fear  of  approach- 
ing death,  to  the  only  true  philoso- 
phy, the  enjoyment  of  the  present 
moment  and  the  forgetting  of 
sorrow.  Perhaps,  without  that  high 
state  of  nervous  sensibility  which 
borders  on  insanity,  there  is  no  su- 
perior genius  in  the  arts  which  re- 
quire tenderness  of  feeling. 

*'  His  wife,  uneasy  at  these  sin- 
gular habits,  invited  to  the  hooae 
those  persons  whom  he  Was  moat 
fond  of  seeing,  and  who  pretended 
to  surprise  him,  at  times  when, 
after  many  hours*  application,  he 
ought  naturally  to  have  thought  of 
resting.  Their  visits  pleased  him, 
but  he  did  not  lay  aside  his  pen ; 
they  talked,  and  endeavoured  to 
engage  him  in  the  conversation,  bat 
he  took  no  interest  in  it  *,  tbey  ad- 
dressed themselves  particularly  Xq 
him,  he  uttered  a  few  inconse* 
quential  words,  and  went  on  with 
his  writing. 

"  This  extreme  application,  it 
m.w  be  observt^d,  sometimes  accom- 
panies genius,  but  is  by  no  means  a 
proof  of  it.  Who  can  read  Tho. 
mas's  emphatic  collection  of  siqier- 
latives  ?  Yet  thi4  writer  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  bis  meditations  on  the 
means  ef  being  eloquent,  that  once, 
at  Montmorency,  when  his  footman 
brought  him  the  horse  on  which  he 
usually  rode  out,  he  offered  the 
animal  a  pinch  of  snofif.  Raphael 
Mengs  also,  in  the  present  age,  waa 
remarkable  for  absence,  yet  he  ij 
only  a  painter  of  jLhe  third  order ; 
while  Guido,  who  was  always  at 

the 
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the  gaming  table^  and  who^  towards 
the  conclusion  of  his  Wfc,  painted  as 
many  as  three  pictures  in  a  day,  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  night,  has  left 
behind  him  works,  the  least  valua- 
ble of  which  is  more  pleasing  than 
the  best  of  Mengs,  or  of  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti,  both  of  them  men  of  great 
application. 

"  A  lady  once  said  to  me,  "  Mr. 

■  tells  me  that  I  shall  reign  for 
ever  in  bis  heart, -^ that  I  shall  be 
sole  mistress  of  it.  Assuredly  I 
believe  him,  but  what  signifies  it,  if 
his  heart  itself  does  not  please  me  ?" 
Of  what  uscf  is  the  application  of  a 
xpan  without  genius?  Mozart  has 
been>  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
perhaps  the  most  striking  example 
of  the  union  of  the  two.  Benda, 
the  author  of  Ariadne  in  the  isle  of 
NaxoS)  has  also  long  fits  of  absence. 

''  It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that 
he  composed  the  Zauber  Flote,  the 
Clemenza  di  Tito,  the  Requiem, 
and  some  other  pieces  of  less  cele- 
brity. It  was  while  he  was  writing 
the  music  of  the  first  of  these  operas, 
that  he  was  sdzed  with  the  fainting 
fits  we  have  mentioned.  He  was 
very  partial  to  the  Zauber  Flote, 
though  he  was  not  quite  satisfied 
with  some  parts  of  it,  to  which 
the  public  had  taken  a  fancy,  and 
which  were  incessantly  applauded. 
This  opera  was  performed  many 
times,  but  the  weak  state  in  which 
Mozart  then  was,  did  not  permit 
him  to  direct  the  orchestra,  except 
during  nine  or  ten  of  the  first  re- 
presentations. When  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  attend  the  theatre,  he 
used  to  place  his  watch  by  his  side^ 
and  seemed  to  follow  the  orchestra 
in  his  thoiights.  "  Now  the  first . 
act  is  over,**  he  would  say—"  now 
they  are  singing  such  an  air,"  &c. ; 
then,  the  idea  would  strike  him 
afresh,  that  he  must  soon  bid  adieu 
to  all  this  for  ever. 


'^  The  effect  of  this  fatal  tendency 
of  mind  was  accelerated  by  a  very 
singular  circumstance.  I  beg  leave 
to  be  permitted  to  relate  it  in  detail, 
because  we  are  indebted  to  it  for 
the  famous  Requiem,  which  U 
justly  considered  one  of  Mozart's 
best  productions. 

"  One  day,  when  he  was  plunged 
in  -a  profound  reverie,  he  heard  a 
carris^e  stop  at  his  door.  A  stranger 
was  announced,  who  requested  to 
speak  to  him.  A  person  was  intro- 
duced, handsomely  dressed,  of  dig- 
nified and  impressive  manners.  "  I 
have  been  commissioned.  Sir,  by  a 
man  of  considerable  importance,  to 
call  upon  you."—"  Who  is  he?" 
interrupted  Mozart. — "  He  does  not 
wish  to  be  known." — "  Well,  what 
does  he  want  ?" — '*  He  has  just 
lost  a  person  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  and  whose  memory  wiU  "be 
eternally  dear  to  him.  He  is  de- 
sirous of  annually  commemorating 
this  mournful  event  by  a  solemn 
service,  for  which  he  requests  you 
to  compose  a  Requiem."  Mozart 
was  forcibly  St  ruck  by  this  discourse, 
by  the  grave  manner  in  which  it 
was  uttered,  and  by  the  air  of  mys- 
tery in  which  the  whole  was  in- 
volved. He  engaged  to  write  the 
Requiem.  The  stranger  continued, 
"  Employ  all  your  genius  on  this 
work ;  it  is  destined  for  a  connois- 
seur."— "  So  much  the  better."— 
"  What  time  do  you  require?" — 
"  ^  month."—"  Very  well:  in  a 
mouth's  time  I  shall  return. — What 
price  do  you  set  on  your  work  r" — 
"  A  hundred  dncats."  The  stranger 
counted  them  on  the  table,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

"  Mozart  remained  lost  in  thought 
for  some  time;  he  then  suddenly 
called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and, 
in  spile  of  his  wife's  entreaties, 
began  to  write.  This  rage  for  com- 
position continued  several  da)s;  he 

wrote 
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vrote  day  and  night,  with  an  ardour 
which  seemed  continual]/  to  in- 
crease ;  but  his  constitution,  already 
in  a  state  of  great  debility,  was 
unable  to  support  this  enthusiasn) : 
one  morning,  be  fell  senseless,  and 
was  obliged  to  suspend  bis  work. 
Two  or  three  days  after,  when  his 
wife  sought  to  divert  his  mind  from 
the  gloomy  presages  which  occupied 
it,  be  said  to  her  abruptly  :  ''  It  is 
certain  that  I  am  writing  this  Re- 
quiem for  myself;  it  will  serve  for 
my  funeral  service."  Nothing  could 
remove  this  impression  from  his 
mind. 

'*  As  he  went  on,  he  felt  bis 
strength  diminish  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  score  advanced  slowly.  The 
month  which  he  had  fixed,  being 
expired,  the  stranger  again  made  his  . 
appearance.  "  I  have  found  it  im- 
possible/' said  Mozart,  "  to  keep 
my  word." — "  Do  not  give  youi'self 
any  uneasiness,"  replied  the  stran- 
ger ;  "  what  further  time  do  you 
require?"— '•  Another  month.  The 
work  has  interested  me  more  than  [ 
expected,  and  I  have  extended  it 
much  beyond  what  I  at  first  de- 
signed."— "  In  that  case,  it  is  but 
just  to  increase  the  premium  \  here 
are    fifty   ducats  more."—*'  Sir," 


said  Mozart,  with  iocreflsiog  i 
nishment,  *'  who,  then,  are  you  V* 
— '^  That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose} 
in  a  month's  time  I  shall  return." 

'^  Mozart  immediately  called  ooo 
of  his  servants,  and  ordered  him  to 
follow  this  extraordinary  personage, 
and  find  out  who  be  was;  hot  the 
man  failed  for  want  of  skill,  and 
returned  without  being  abk  to 
trace  him.  •  • 

"  Poor  Mozart  was  then  per- 
suaded that  he  was  no  ordinary 
being :  that  he  bad  a  connexioo 
with  the  other  world,  and  was  sent 
to  announce  to  him  his  approaching 
end.  He  applied  himself  with  the 
more  ardour  to  his  Requiem,  which 
he  regarded  as  the  most  durable 
monument  of  his  genius.  While 
thus  employed,  he  was  seized  witli 
the  most  alarming  fainting  fits,  but 
the  work  was  at  length  completed 
before  the  expiration  of  the  tnootb^ 
At  the  time  appointed,  the  stranger 
returned,  but  Mozart  was  no  more. 

'^  His  career  was  as  brilliant  as  ii 
was  short.  He  died  before  he  had 
completed  his  thirty-sixth  year; 
but  in  this  short  space  of  time  he 
has  acquired  a  name  which  will 
never  perish,  so  long  as  fiseling 
hearts  are  to  be  found." 


Article  III. — Th^  Sexagenarian  $  or  /^^Recollections  of  ahit^^ 
RARY  Life.     2  Vols, 


THIS  work  is  drawn  up  from 
the  papers  of  the  late  Mr. 
Beloe,  who  is  chiefiy  known  by  his 
Translation  of  Herodotus,  and  his 
Anecdotes  of  Books.  The  former 
is  a  very  respectable  production, 
which,  however,  will  give  to  those 
Vt'ho  are   not  acquainttd  with  the 


L 


original,  a  vety  inadequate  idea  of 
the  charming  simplicityt  the  easy 
and  frank  fiimiliarity,  and  the  chaste 
and  flowing  style,  of  the  Father 
nf  Historians.  The  Anecdotes  of 
Books  were  drawn  op  from  scaiee 
and  curious  woiks  in  the  Bridsh 
Museum,  and  are  compiled  witK 
jydgmcnt,^ 
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^dgmei)^  and  may  be  read  with 
interest  and  instruction  by  those 
ivho  wish  to  gain  an  insight  into 
Che  state  of  literaturei  and  of  the 
opinions,  manners,  &c.  of  the  l6th 
and  17th  centuries. 

The  Sexagenarian  is  a  gossiping 
book,  containing,  amidst  some  cu^- 
rtous  characteristic  anecdotes  of  the 


times  and  of  individuals,  much  that 
is  trifling,  or  unimportant  or  un* 
founded,  and  still  more  that  is 
illiheral.  Mr.  Beloe's  attachment 
to  his  own  religious  and  political 
sentiments  seems  to  have  been  too 
powerful  for  his  Christian  charity 
and  candour. 


Mb.  Pitt's  TutoH. 


*'Mr.  Pitt's  tutor  was  so  inti-. 
hiatel/  connected  with  every  thing 
relating  to  his  illustrious  friend, 
that  we  cannot  any  where  more 
properly  introduce  what  appears  in 
our  manuscript  about  him.  This 
eminent  person's  mind  is  of  far  too 
high  a  stamp  to  experience  any 
thing  like  mortification  or  chagrin 
at  the  npention  of  his  origin,  and 
the  rank  of  his  forefathers,  it  has, 
indeed,been  said,  that  some  remoter 
branch  of  the  family  had  been  of 
the  rank  of  baronet.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  when  our  friend  first  went  to 
the  university,  he  spent  a  part  of 
the  day  where  he  remembered  see- 
ing .the  name  connected  with  some 
luciative  mercantile  concern,  'ihis 
he  afterwards  found  was  the  father, 
who,  on  his  son's  elevation,  retired 
from  business  to  a  very  respectable 
and  comfortable  residence  in  the 
place  where  he  had  lived  so  long 
and  so  reputably :  and  died  not  long 
iince,  full  of  years  and  peace.  On 
our  friend's  arrival  at  Cambridge, 
Dr.  P.  was  soon  pointed  out  to  him, 
and  he  was  at  first  very  unfa- 
vourably impressed  with  his  forbid- 
ding appearance.  His  countenance 
was,  to  his  apprehension,  strongly 
marked  with  harshness  and  austerity. 
This  idea  weighed  so  deeply  upon 
his  mind  that  afterwards^  when  in 


the  Senate  House  utider  examina*^ 
tion  for  his  degree,  Prolessor  .  '■ 
thought  he  was  not  likely  to  have 
justice  done  him,  and  desired  Dr; 
— —  to  see  what  he  could  do,  he 
was  so  much  under  the  influence 
of  prejudice  against  him  that  he 
declined  it,  to  his  most  obvious  dis- 
advantage. 

'*  He  felt  himself,  however,  bound 
in  duty  and  gratitude  to  acknow« 
ledge  that  never  were  first  impres- 
sions more  fallacious.  He  vfa$ 
afterwards  admitted  to  the  Bishop 
on  terms  of  familiarity,  indeed  we 
may  say  friendship,  and  a  more 
amiable,  courteous,  excellent  man 
never  Jived.  But  to  expatiate  on 
these  qualities  here,  would  be  wan- 
dering from  the  course.  Fortu- 
nately for  Dr.  '  '  ■  ,  Pembroke 
was  the  college  selected  for  Mr. 
Pitt's  place  of  education.  The 
society  could  then  boast  of  no  other 
person  equally  qualified  to  supers 
intend  the  studies  of  a  youth,  so 
circumstanced,  and  so  endowed.  It 
was  perfectly  natural,  that  a  great 
intimacy  should  be  progressively 
formed  and  cemented  between  the 
instructor  nnd  the  pupil,  and  it  it 
alike  honourable  to  both,  that  this 
atiachmrnt  coutinued  without  in- 
terruption to  the  very  last  moment 
of  Mr.  1  itt's  too  abbreviated  life. 

*'  Among 
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''  Among  his  other  qaalities  and 
acoomplisbments.  Dr.  — —  had 
one^  hy  the  exercise  of  which  he 
had  attained  the  highest  dbti notions 
in  the  power  of  the  University  to 
bestow;  and  which  could  not  fail 
of  being  peculiarly  useful  and  ini' 
portant  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  situation 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
This  was  a  remarkable  acuteness 
and  knowledge  with  respect  to 
every  thing  connected  with  nume* 
rical  computations.  This  talent 
was  of  course  exercised  to  good  ac- 
count. Mr.  Pitt  was  not  at  all 
backward  in  acknowledging  the 
merits  of  his  early  instructor,  and 
the  claims  of  his  friend.  If  we 
mistake  not^  bis  first  preferment 
was  a  Prebend  in  Westminster;  this 
was  not  held  long  before  in  quick 
succession  it  was  followed  by  a 
Canon  Residentiar^ship,  a  Deanery, 
and  a  Bishopric. 

**  In  all  these  situations  Dr. 
■  proved  himself  no  indolent 

consumer  of  the  emoluments  of  his 
high  offices  :  a  more  vigilant,  active, 
useful  Prelate  never  adorned  the 
bench.  The  able  works  which  he 
has  produced  in  succession,  are  to 
be  classed  among  the  most  valuable 
publications  of  modern  times.  Not 
alone  useful  to  students  in  theology; 
to  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  the 
general  interests  of  literatuje,  they 
form  standard  books  of  reference 
and  authority  for  all  writers  on 
theological  subjects,  now  and  here- 
ttfter.  Perhaps  the  Refutation  of 
Calvinism  is  that  which  displays 
most  effectually  the  Bishop's  powers 
of  argument,  extensive  reading,  and 
controversial  skill.  This  work  has 
been  repeatedly  attacked,  but  never 
will  be  answered.  They  who  shall 
have  the  charge  of  pupils  intended 
for  the  Ecclesiastical  profession, 
never  can  be  said  to  have  discharged 


their  duty,  unless  they  enforce  the 
most  familiar  acqoaintanee  with, 
and  the  repeated  contemplation  of 
the  Elements  of  Theology.  But 
we  can  only  touch  on  these  subjects; 
for  having  much  to  say  of  many,  it 
appears  necessary  to  curtail  our 
friend's  memorandums,  and  be  sa- 
tisfied with  giving  their  substance, 
even  when  speakmg  of  those  who, 
like  the  Bishop  of  ,  wonld 

justify  long  and  circumstantial  de- 
tail. 

'<  It  has  been  understood  that  Air. 
Pitt  took  much  and  anxioov  pains 
to  elevate  his  tutor  and  friend  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  that  he 
would  have  succeeded,  bat  that  the 
King  considered  himself  as  pledged 
to  Bishop .  Nol>ody  enter- 
tains the  smallest  doubt  that  the 
Archbishopric  of  York  was  in- 
tended for  him,  if  I^ord  Grenville 
had  continued  in  office.  It  is 
equally  notorious,  that  at  the  decease 
of  Bishop  Randolph,  the  Bishopric 
of  London  was  pressed  upon  him, 
which,  however,  for  various  reasons, 
important  to  himself  aild  his*  family, 
be  declined.  There  is  one  more 
fact  to  mention  concerning  this 
distingnished  pfelate,  and  we  must 
have  done. 

"  A  whimMcal  old  gentleman  of 
Lincolnshire,  whose  name  was T — , 
conceived  a  great  partiality  for  the 
Bishop,  dnd  principally  from  his 
punctual  and  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  the  Episcopal  duty. 
After  a  few  interviews,  this  attach- 
ment increased,  and  he  openly 
avowed  his  determination  to  noake 
Dr.  P his  sole  heir  and  re- 
siduary legatee.  But  the  matter 
was  supposed  to  be  suspended  but 

on  a  slight  thread,  for  Mr.  T 

had  done  the  same  by  otliers,  and 
made  similar  promises  again  and 
again.    Indeed,  if  our  friend  was 

rightly 
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rightly  ioformed,  the  clrcumstanoe 
of  his  tea  not  being  made  one  even- 
ing in  a  manner  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  old  gentleman's  palate,  was 
very  near  overturning  the  baseless 
fabric.  He  went  home  exceedingly 
chagrined  and  out  of  humour;  bat 
on  the  suggestion  that  it  was  ano- 
ther's fault,  and  that  the  Bishop 
could  not  possibly  help  it,  he  re- 
covered his  temper,  and  sufiered 
things  to  remain  as  they  were. 
He  died,  and  ihc  property  to  a 
very  great  amount  came  into  the 
Bishop's  possession :  the  whole 
could  not  be  estimated  at  so  little 
as  two  thousand  a-year.  One 
pleasing  circumstance  attended  it : 
on  felicitating  the  Bishop  on  an 
event  so  highly  flatiering  in  itself, 
and  beneficial  to  his  family,  his 
lordship  assured  our  friend^  as  ap- 
pears from  the  manuscript^  that 
there  were  no  poor  relations  who 
could  justly  complain  of  being  in- 
jured. This  estate,  with  its  appur- 
tenances, has  since  been  settled  on 
the  Bishop's  eldest  son. 
.  *'  The  Bishop  had  a  brother,  of 
Pembroke  college  also,  who  was 
nearly  our  friend's  contemporary. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  talents 
which  had  the  same  bias  as  those  of 
the  Bishop,  but  he  was  of  infirm 
health;  and  at  the  usual  time  of 


examination  for  degree,  he  was  not 
able  to  encounter  the  fatigues  and 
anxieties  of  the  Senate  House,  and 
was  accordingly  put  to  his  proba- 
tion privately  in  his  room.  It  must 
have  been  a  vexatious  circumstance, 
for  he  bad  so  distinguished  himself 
in  the  schools,  that  it  was  generally 
imagined  he  ,would  have  been  the 
senior  wrangler  of  his  year.  This 
honour  was,  however,  well  be- 
stowed on  a  Mr.  Oldishaw,  a  gentle- 
man of  Emanuel  college,  who  was 
afterwards  domestic  chaplain  to 
Bishop  Sutton,  and  now,  if  wefnia- 
take  not,  resides  on  preferment  in 
Norfolk,  given  him  by  his  patron, 
where  also  he  has  the  rank  of  Arch- 
deacon. 

"  Mr.  ,  as  might  naturally 

be  expected,  was  a  participator  o(f 
his  brother's  good  fortune.  He  ob- 
tained the  chancellorship  of  L  ■  , 
and  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of 

N .      He  was  to  have    be«» 

Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  PauFs, 
but  this,  if  our  information  be  cor- 
rect, was  objected  to  by  the  King 
himself,  who  learning  that  it  miglit 
by  possibility  happen  that  the  Dean 
with  his  brother  might  form  a  ma- 
jority in  the  chapter,  for  this,  and 
for  this  reason  only,  refused  his. 
consent." 


Anecdotes  of  Porsow. 


'*  PoRSON  was  born  at  Earl  Rus- 
ton,  in  Norfolk,  on  Christmas  Day, 
J  759.  His  father  was  parish-clerk 
to  Mr.  H.,  who  was  also  minister 
of  B.  Mr.  H.  was  a  most  amiable 
and  truly  benevolent  man  5  and  be- 
yond all  doubt  was  the  first  encou- 
rager  of  Porson's  early  disposition 
to  learning,  and  the  individual  also 
to  whose    exertions  he  owtd  the 


opportunities  be  afterwards  enjoyed, 
and  so  well  improved.  Porson  had 
certainly,  when  quite  a  childj  the 
practice  of  making  letters  on  any 
sandy  or  moist  surface  upon  which 
they  could  be  conspicuously  formed. 
His  relations  were  wont  to  draw  in- 
ferences very  favourable  to  his  intel- 
lect, from  this  circumstance;  but 
after  all,  this  is  a  very  common 
practic^i. 
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practice,  mdeed  much  too  freiquent 
to  be  considered  as,  any  indication 
of  a  prodigy.  Mr.  W.,  who  was 
fnentioned  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter,, noticed  in  him  very  soon  an 
extraordinary  quickness  with  regard 
to  figures-^this  was  much  more  to 
the  purpose^— and  this  be. ever, re- 
tained. 

"  Porson's    father    and    mother 
were  both  totally  destitute  of n  any 
education,  except  so  far  as  being 
able  to  read  and  write.    The  father 
was  a. man  of  exceedingly  strong 
sense,  very  silent  and  vtry  thought- 
ful, and  was  accustomed  with  great 
regularity  to  exercise  Porson's  me- 
mory.   To  what  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  perfection  exercise  6nally 
l)rougiit  this  faculty  in  the-Professor» 
must  be  in  the  recol'ection  of  many; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  be  who  wrote 
this  sketch  of  his  friend,  has  re- 
peatedly heard  him  assert,  that  he 
oad  not  naturally  a  good  memory, 
but  that  what  he  had  obtained  in 
this  respect,  was  the  etf«Kt  of  disci- 
pline otily.     His  recollection  was 
really  wonderful.      He    has  been 
known  to  challenge  any  one  to  re- 
peat a  line  or  phrase  from  any  of 
iho  Greek  dramatic  writers,   and 
would  instantly  go  on  with  ther  con«- 
leit.    The  Letters  of  Junius,  the 
Mayor  of  Garratf,  and  many  fa- 
rourite  con)positions,  he  would  re- 
peat usque  ad  fastidium.     fiut,  to 
I'eturn ;  the  solidity  and  seriousness 
of  Poison's  father    seem  to  have 
been  well  relieved  by  the  cheerful 
and  sprightly  temper  of  bis  mother, 
who  was  very  lively  and  very  light- 
hearted.     She  had  also  a  taste  for 
poetry,  very  seldom  met  with  in  the 
vife  of  a  cotlagt*r;  she  \ras  familiar 
with   the    writings   of  Sl:ak*peare, 
and  could  rrpeat  many  of  his  fa- 
vourite and  popular  passages. 

•'  It  is  stated  by  the  writer  in  the 
Athenaeum,  v  ho  caJh  himself  Hel- 


lenophilus,  tliat  Mr.  Summers,  to 
whom  afterwards  Porson  went  to 
school,  was  a  plaiuman,  who  pro- 
fessed nothing  beyond  English  and 
the  common  rudiments  of  Latin; 
This  is  not  quite  correct.  Mr.  Si>m- 
mers  was,  and  it  is  presumed^  is,  a 
very  respectable  scholar.  He  was 
living  when  this  was  first  written, 
ami  was  master  of  the  Free  Schooi 
at  Happisburg,  in  Norfolk. 

*'  Another  inaccuracy  in  that  ac- 
count must  also  be  corrected.  It  is 
there  stated,  that  at  nine  yeans  of 
age,  Porson  and  his  youngest  bro- 
ther 1  homa!i  were  sent  to  the  vil- 
lage school  kept  by  this  Mr.  Sum- 
mers. But  at  this  period,  bis  bro- 
ther Thomas  was  not  born.  It  is 
further  remai  ked  in  that  publicatloo» 
that  the  Rev  Mr.  H.  heard  of  Por- 
son's extraordinary  propensity  for 
study.  Of  courar,  the  writer  couM 
not  possibly  have  knoi^'n  that  Por- 
son's father  was  Mr.  H.'s  parish-* 
clerk. 

'*  There  is  still  another  error  in 
that  memoir,  of  no  immediate  coo- 
sequence  with  regard  to  Porson,  but 
somewhat  unaccountable,  consider- 
ing the  quarter  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded. It  is  stated  in  the  Aihe^ 
ni£um  for  Nov.  p.  430,  ihait  Por- 
son married  Mrs.  Lunan,  the  sUtrr 
of  Mr.  Perry,  editor  of  the  Morn* 
ing  Chronicle,  in  1795,  and  that  she 
died  of  a  decline  in  1797.  Whereas 
the  fact  is,  that  Porson  married  Mrs. 
Lunan  in  Nov.  I795>  and  the  lady 
died  some  time  in  the  April  ful^ow- 
ing.  The  rest  of  the  memoir  is 
generally  unexceptionable*  With 
respect  to  the  eulogium  passed  at 
the  conclusion  of  the.  article  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  these  are  the 
sentiments  ipsisshnis  fere  verbis,  of 
Mrs.  H.  as  expressed  to  an  inquiring 
friend. 

'  I  wish  it  had  been  supprrs^cr'. 
The  tsdiior,  I  have  no  doub^  had 

the 
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the  most  obliging  intentions  in  the 
wor)d>  when  be  represented  roe  as 
an  amiable  and  accoiupltsbed  wo- 
man «  bat  I  renlly  have  no  taste  for 
such  flattefy  He  must  have  known, 
from  my  sxi  nation  in  early  lifcj  that 
it  was  impossible  I  should  possess 
any  accomplishments.  1  wi^h  not 
to  be  brought  before  the  public; 
my  only  ambition  is,  at  the  close  of 
life,  to  have  deserved  the  character 
of  having  been  a  good  wife  to  my 
husband,  and  a  good  mother  to  my 
children.* 

"  It  is  impossible  to  record  these 
sentiments,  without  admiration  of 
their  good  sense,  modesty^  and  me- 
rit. It  is  with  great  satis factton  we 
are  enabled  to  subjoin,  that  this 
lady's  husband. is  a  brewer  at  Col- 
tishall  in  Norfolk,  extremely  re- 
spectable, and  rn  flourishing  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  The  sentiments  of  Mrs.  H.  as 
above  expressed,  demonstrate  con- 
grniality  of  feeling  with  her  brother. 
No  man  was  ever  less  assailable  by 
flattery,  or  disliked  it  more^  nor 
could  any  one  be  possibly  more 
averse  than  he  was  to  be  pointed 
ont'^digiio  prcetereuntium.  But 
let  us  proceed. 

**  At  the  age  of  nine,  Porson  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  ibe  above- 
meniionrd  Mr.  Summers,  by  whom 
he  was  well  grounded  in  Latin.  He 
remained  with  him  three  years. 
At  twelve,  he  was  taken  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  H.  who  was  then  em- 
ployed in  the  education  of  his  own 
children  \  with  him  he  also  con- 
tinued three  jears.  By  him  he  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Norris,  of  Wit- 
ten,  the  adjoining  parish  to  Bacten ; 
and  this  gentleman  became  his  pro* 
fessed  patron.  First,  by  his  ex* 
ample,  and  afcerwards  by  his  stre- 
nuous recommeodation,  a  subscrip- 
tion was  set  on  foot  for  the  general 
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purposes  of  educatitig  Porson,  and 
of  maintaining  him  at  the  Univer- 
sity.  The  individuals  whp  interested 
themselves  about  him,  were  highly 
respectable,  both  with  regard  to 
I  heir  rank,  their  character,  and 
their  number.  Among  them  was 
Bishop  Bagot>  one  other  Bii»hop>^ 
whose  name  has  escaped.  Sir  George 
Baker,  Dr.  Poynter,  Dr,  Hammond^ 
Prebendary  of  Norwich,  &c.  Sir 
George  Baker  was  the  Treasurer. 
But  there  was  a  lady  among  tliem^ 
whose  zeal  and  anxiety  coocerniog* 
Porson,  surpassed  perhaps  that  of 
her  gentlemen  coadjutors.  This 
was  Mrs.  Mary  Turner,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Charles  Turner ;  - 
she  was  related  to  Mr.  Norris,  by 
whom  Porson  was  introduced  and 
recommended  to  her.  She  after* 
wards  became  hi 4  principal  pro- 
tector. Her  house  was  al  ways  open 
to  him,  end  whenever  he  returned 
from  Eton,  to  pass  his  holidays  in 
Norfolk,  he  enjoyed  at  Mrs.  Tur- 
ner's house  the  most  constant  and 
unrestrained  hospitality. 

"  She  was  afterwards  entirely  alie* 
nated  from  him;  for  which  the 
following  reasons  have  been  al- 
leged. She  was  very  piously  dis» 
posed,  and  was  exceedingly  anxious 
that  Porson  should  go  into  the 
church.  The  decision  to  which  he 
came,  of  not  subscribing  to  the 
articles,  and  consequently  of  re- 
signing his  Fellowship,  was  to  her 
utterly  incomprehensible,  and  ex- 
ceedingly shocked  and  distressed 
her.  But  the  publication  of  his 
Letters  to  Travis  gave  the  coup  de^ 
grace  to  our  unlucky  friend,  ^me 
officious  person  represented  this 
work  to  the  old  lady  as  a  Calumnioui 
attack  upon  Christianity,  and  as 
hialignanily  intended  to  call  id 
question  the  troth  of  the  Gomth 
It  could  only  be  the  work  mwi 
H  apostate^ 
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apoitate,  an  infi(iel,  an  abandoned 
reprobate.  These  circumstances 
prevailed  upon  Mrs.  Turner  to  alter 
hei;  will,  in  wbich  she  bad  left  him 
a  very  considerable  sum  of  money. 
He  had  only  a  Icjgacy  of  30/.  We 
roust  now  go  back  to  our  ciirono* 
logical  order. 

"  In  the  year  1774,  when  Porson 
waa  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
H.  for  two  years,  he  had  already 
discovered  a  most  extraordinary 
quickness  of  parts.  ^ 

"  His  acquirements,  indeed,  even 
at  that  oarly  period,  and  bis  re- 
markable powers  of  abstraction  and 
of  memory,  the  force  of  Ins  intel- 
laet  in  whatever  direciion  it  was 
excited »  induced,  in  the  breast  of 
Mr.  Norris  a  desire  of  extending 
the  scale  of  his  education.  It  was 
determined  to  send  hira  to  £ton. 

*'  A  circumstance  relating  to  ibis 
event  is  con^municated  by  his  fa- 
mily, so  much  out  of  the'  ordinary 
mode  of  proceedfog  in  similar  cases, 
that  a  little  suspicion  of  its  accuracy 
noay,  without  offtDce,  be  indulged. 
It  b  stared  by  bis  rdntions,  that 
pneviouhiy  to  his  bring  admitted  at 
Etcw,  Mr.  Norris  sent  Porson  to 
Gambridg;e,  to  be  exs mined  as  to 
bis  proficiency  in  llie  classics,  by 
tibf  Greek  Prolessor.  This  was  in 
the  mid^mraer  of  1774.  It  is 
added,. that  in  bis  examination,  he 
displayed  so  much,  talent,  and  such 
'sxtenstiw  acquirements,  that  lie  was 
jent  to  Eton  in  the  following  sum* 
»er,  viz.  in  1?75, 

''Now,  if  this  really  were  the  foci, 
it  is  fHore  than  probable  ihat  such 
an  incident  never  took  place  before, 
and  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
possible  .circumstance,  that  tbe 
<3re«k  Professor,  who  was  at  that 
period  Dr.  -— ,  was  an  ihtinata 
friend  of  Mr.  Nocris,  and  from  a 


natural  curiosity  on  his  port,  was 
entreated  to  per^srm  thb  office* 
But  there  exists  a  still  stranger 
reason  for  sopposliig  there  most  be 
some  mistake  in  this  matter.  Many 
of  bis  schoolfellows  at  Eton  still 
survive,  and  tbey  all  affirm,  witboot 
any  variation,  that  when  Porson 
first  went  to  Eton,  he  was  not  par- 
ticularly distinguislied  above  the 
other  boys,  either  for  learning, 
acquirements,  or  studious  habits. 
Funher  than  this,  it  is  said  by  one 
who  is  well  qualified  tojudge,  that  is 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  {xe- 
sent  amiable  and  learned  » 

that  as  a  boy;  be  discovered  bat  an 
indifferent  taste,  and  in  bis  cora* 
positions  was  very  food  of  mixing 
Greek  with  hts  Latin,  as  ifaoa,  **  in* 
gemuere  iro^oi>"  &c.  &c. 

"  It  may  perbaps  be  the  feet,  that 
there  is  a  little  confusion  and  mis- 
take with  regard  to  dates,  Ponon 
was  necessarily  and  officially  eon* 
mined  by  the  Greek  Pk-ofessor,  when 
he  sate,  as  it  is  termed,  for  die 
university  scholarship  ;  and  he 
might,  after  bis  adnussion  at  col- 
lege, and  before  1m«  actual  residence, 
go  down  to  Cambridge  from  Eton, 
or,  not  improbably  in  some  interval 
of  the  holidays,  from  his  feiends  hi 
Norfolk,  for  this  particular  purpose. 

''  It  is  very  certain,  that  his  con- 
temporaries at  Eton,  with  little,  very 
little  exception,  do  not  remember 
much  about  him.  Tbe  followiog 
particulars  concerning  hitn  at  this 
period,  may,  however,  t>e  depended 
upon,  being  either  commontcated 
by  himself,  or  from  authority  which 
cannot  be  doubted* 

*'  When  at  Eton,  he  yrrote  two 
dramatic  pieoes,  and  acted  in  them 
hhnself.  All,  however,  that  is  le- 
mi^rcbered  of  either  is,  that  one  was 
more  (Elaborate  than  theV^ther,  and 
indicated  more  of  plot^  ingenuity, 

and 
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sod  contrivance.  The  title  of  it 
wa»,  « Out  of  the  Frying-paa  into 
the  Fire.' 

"  The  other  was  a  shorter  piece^ 
of  less  importance^  and  was  oc- 
casioned by  some  private  circum- 
stance^ or  anecdote^  among  the 
boys  themselves. 

*•  It  is  an  extraordinary,  but  well 
attested  fact  concerning  him,  that 
the  £rst  book  he  ever  read  with 
attention  was Chambers'sDictionary, 
which  he  fairly  and  rfgnlarly  pe« 
rused  irom  beginning  to  end.  He 
was  always  ibnd  of  algebra,  aiid  was 
a  very  skilful  algebraist.  He 
taught  himself  the  principles  from 
the  above  dictionary. 

*' After  Porson  left  Eton  to  reside 
at  Cambridge,  a  very  long  time 
elapsed  without  there  being  any 
intercourse  between  him  and  his 
family.  This  circumstance  has 
brpugl^t  upon  him,  particularly  in 
•Norfolk,  the  severest  censure.  Yet 
that  this  apparent,  and  indeed  cul- 
pable neglect  did  not  entirely  arise 
from  insensibility  to  the  ties  of  na- 
ture aiid  of  blood,  is  very  certain. 
Porson  was  undoubtedly  not  de- 
ficient in  filial  reverence.  His  sister 
had  not  seen  her  brother  for  twenty- 
two  years,  when,  in  1804,  she  wrote 
to  inform  him  that  her  father  was 
exceedingly  ill,  and  considered  as 
being  in  great  danger.  Porson  im- 
O^ediaiely  went  down  to  Norfolk  to 
$ee  him,  and  at  that  time  continued 
for  seven  weeks  with  his  sister. 
The  old  gentleman  recovered ;  but 
when  seized  with  his  dying  illness, 
two  years  afterwards,  Porson  was 
again  written  to  by  his  sister,  and 
again  replied  to  her  letter  by  his 
presence.  This  was  his  last  vi^t 
into  Norfolk,  when  he  passed  a 
m9nth  at  Coltishall.  Now,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  these  facti 
demonstrate  any  thing  rather  than 


filial  ingratitude,  aadl  tell  with  the 
candid  mind,  more  than  a  hundred 
idle  stories  to  his  disadvantage. 
The  writer  of  this  narrative  has 
also  a  strong  impression,  that  be 
used  lo  send  clothes  and  occasional 
presents  to  his  brothers  ;  though  he 
certainly  did  not  write  to  any  of  the 
family,  which,  of  course,  they  re-* 
sented.  He  had,  indeed,  a  very 
great  repugnance  to  writing  letters, 
and  when  he  did  so,  his  epistles 
were  concise,  stiff,  and  formal. 
A  specimen  or  two  will  hereafter 
be  given.  He  certainly  did  not 
want  sensibility;  though  his  cold* 
ness,  and  reserve  of  demeanour, 
might  reasonably  excite  the  suspi-* 
cion  that  he  was  unfeeling. 

**  He  spent  the  evening  with  hJm 
whose  notes,  now  record  the  fact, 
when  the  last  year  of  his  being  per* 
mi t ted  to  retain  tl>e  beqefiis  of  hia 
fellowship,  expired.  It  could  not 
easily  be  obliterated  from  the  me« 
mory.  His  indignation  at  not  being 
appointed  to  a  lay  fellowship  in  hia 
college,  then  vacant;  his  resentment 
on  perusing  the  letter  which  coldly 
apologized  for  giving  it  to  another^ 
with  a  recommendation  to  him, 
which  he  felt  as  the  bitterest  insult, 
to  take  orders ;  the  anguish  he  ex* 
pressed  at  the  gloom  of  his  prospects, 
without  a  sixpence  in  the  world; 
his  grief)  and,  finally,  his  tears; 
excited  an  impression  of  sympathy 
which  could  never  be  forgotten. 

''  Another  proof  that  he  was  not 
insensible  of  kindness;  deserves  also 
to  be  recorded.  He  had  borrowed^ 
on  some  occasion  or  other,  of  our 
Sexagenarian,  a  sum  of  money.  Of 
course,  he  was  never  asked  for  it| 
nor  in  the  remotest  degree  reminded 
of  it.''  After  an  interval  of  more 
than  four  years,  he  came  one  days 
in  the  familiar  manner  to  which  he 
w^s  accustomed^  and  ^^    '  I  aai 
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come  to  diiie,  an4  bave  brongbt  yod 
the  money  I  owe  you— I  suppose 
yoa  Uiought  T  had  <ofgotten  it/ 

*'  On  his  6ut  Arrival  at  college^ 
be  of  cour&e  did  oot  potsess  a  very 
cxteasive  library,  and  he  used  to  go 
to  the  present  Provost  of  Eton's 
rooms,  (o  read  Suidas  and  Pluiarch's 
Morals ;  and  even  at  that  early  pe- 
riod proposed  some  very  curiou«i 
critical  emendations. 

"  A  very  singular  circumstance 
occurred  about  this  period,  which 
there  may  be  some  who  are  able  to 
explain — it  is  not  attempted  here. 
Some  person  or  other  had  taken  a 
copy  of  Eustathiusfrom  Eton  college 
library,  aiul  had  conveyed  it  to 
Cambridge.  It  was  here  lent  to 
Poraon,  who  made  excellent  use  of 
iU  The  following  paragraph  is 
verbatim  from  our  manuscript  :— 
*  The  book  was  afterwards  returned 
to  Eton  college,  where  it  now  re- 
mains, it  is  to  bo  hoped,  as  Buona- 
parte  s.4id  of  the  BelviderC  Apollo, 
*'  povr  jiwiais,"'  The  expression  of 
"  it  is  10  be  hoped,"  is  nr»ade  use  of 
because  the  very  extraordinary  fact 
not  long  since  occurred  of  some 
most  rare,  curious,  and  valuable 
books  finding  their  way  from  the 
venerable  precincts  of  a  Cathedral 
library,  to  the  shelves  of  a  private 
collection.  May  the  fate  of  this 
Eustathins  be  ditt'crent !  At  pre- 
sent,  at  least,  whoever  pleases  may 
•ce  it  in  Eton  college  library,  en- 
riched by  a  number  of  notes  by 
Porson  in  the  margin.' 

"  Porson  had  a  very  lofty  mind, 
and  was  tenacious  of  his  proper 
dignity.  Where  he  was  familiar 
and  intimate,  he  was  exceedingly 
condescending  and  good-natured. 
He  was  kind  lo  children,  and  wculd 
often  play  with  them,  but  he  was 
at  no  paios  to  conceal  his  partiality 
vhere  there  were  several  in  the 


family.  In  one  which  he  oflei^ 
visited,  there  was  a  Kttle  girl  ot 
whom  he  was  exceedingly  fond ; 
he  often  brought  her  trifling  pre- 
sents, wrote  in  her  books,  and  dis- 
tinguished her  on  every  occasion ; 
but  she  had  a  brother  to  whom,  for 
no  assignable  reason,  he  never  spoke, 
nor  would  in  any  respect  notice. 
He  was  also  fond  of  female  society, 
and  though  loo  frequently  negligent 
of  his  person,  was  of  the  most 
obliging  manners  and  behavioar,  and 
would  read  a  play,  or  recite,  or  do 
any  thing  that  was  required. 

"  He  was  very  fond  of  crab  fish, 
and  on  one  occasion,  where  he  was 
very  intimate,  asked  to  hare  one 
for  supper  ;  his  friend  jocularly 
said,  that  he  should  have  the  finest 
in  St.  James's  Market,  if  be  would 
go  thither,  buy,  and  bring  it  home 
himself.  He  disappeared  in  an  in- 
stant, and  marched  unconcerned 
through  some  of  ttie  roost  gay 
streets  of  London  with  the  crab 
triumphantly  in  his  hand. 

'*  Much  has  been  said  oS  bis  ir- 
regularitit'K.  Tliat  odious  theme  is 
left  to  others.  With  all  his  error!? 
and  rcceturiciiies,  he  who  wrotr 
this,  loved  him  much,  bowed  with 
reverence  to  his  talents,  and  admi- 
ration to  his  learning,  and  acknow- 
ledged with  gratitude  the  deliglit 
and  benefit  he  received  from  his 
society  and  conversation.  Yet  Por- 
son by  no  means  excelled  in  conver- 
sation ;  he  neither  wrote  nor  spoke 
with  facility.  His  eloctition  was 
perplexed  and  embarrassed,  except 
where  he  was  exceedingly  iottmate  f 
but  there  was  strong  indication  of 
intellect  in  his  countenance^  and 
whatever  he  said  was  manifestly 
founded  on  judgment,  sense,  and 
knowledge.  Composition  was  no 
l^ss  difficult  to  him.  Upon  one 
occasion^  he  undertook  tp  write  a 
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do^en  lines  upoii  a  sabject  which 
he  had  much  torne.!  in  bis  naiod^ 
and  with  which  lie  was  exceedingly 
famriiar.  But  the  micnfoer  of  era- 
sures and  interlineations  was  so 
great  as  to  render  it  hardly  legible ; 
yet,  when  completed,  it  was,  and 
is,  a  memorial  of  his  sagacity,  acute- 
ness,  and  erudition. 

"It  remains  to  iiKord  a  few 
anecdotes  of  him,  some  of  which, 
at  least,  do  him  the  highest  honour. 
During  the  whole  period  of  his  re- 
sidence in  Norfolk  with  his  sister, 
which  altogether  amounted  to  ele- 
ven weeks,  be  nev(*r  drank  more 
than  two  glasses  of  wine  after 
dinner,  and  never  touched  a  single 
drop  of  spirits.  He  was  most  fre- 
quently satisfied  Urith  one  glass  of 
wine.  He  talked  familiarly  with 
the  family,  joined  them  in  their 
walks,  and  principally  amused  him- 
self with  a  Greek  manuscript  be- 
loni^ing  to  Dr.  Clark,  which  that 
traveller  had  brought  home  with 
him  from  Grer-ce  or  Syria. 

**  He  was,  from  bis  diildhood,  a 
very  bad  sleeper;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared,  for  it  is  no  unusual  case, 
that  be  may  have  been  led  to  oc- 
casional indulgences  with  regard  to 
wine,  with  the  view  of  procuring 
sleep.  But  he  was  also  of  a  very 
social  disposition,  and  the  universal 
desire  of  his  company  might  eventu- 
ally cause  this  to  be  imposed  upon. 
One  thing,  it  is  believed,  may  po- 
sitively be  insisted  upon,  that  he 
was  never  guilty  of  any  intempe- 
rance in  solitude  y  and  his  behaviour 
when  under  hi:)  sister^s  roof,  shows 
that  he  could  easily  accommodate 
himself  to  the  disposition  and  man- 
,ners  of  the  people  among  whom 
be  was  thrown. 

*'  The  anecdote  next  about  to  be 
related  will  perhaps  excite  surprize 
In  many,  but  its  authenticity  cannot 
be  disputed. 


"  Person,  when  in  Norfolk  with 
his  sister,  went  regularly  to  church, 
nor  was  he  ever  prevented  from  so 
doing,  except  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  one  of  the  violent  pa- 
roxysms  of  asthma,  to  which  be  was 
subject.  These  were  occasionally 
so  formidable,  that  apprehensions 
were  often  entertained  that  he 
would  expire  in  the  presence  of  his 
friends.  On  his  first  visit  to  Nor- 
folk, in  1804,  he  accompanied  his 
brother-in-law  to  the  adjoining 
village  church  of  Horstcad.  Porson 
found  that  preparations  were  made 
to  administer  the  sacrament  When 
the  usual  service  of  prayers  and 
sermon  was  ended,  and  they  Were 
about  to  leave  the  church,  Porson 
stopped  suddenly,  and  asked  Mr. 
Hawes,  if  in  his  opinion  -there 
would  be  any  impropriety  in  bis 
receiving  the  sacrament.  Mr. 
Hawes  instantly  replied^  '  cer- 
tainly not*  Upon  ^bis,  they  both 
turned  back,  and  received  the  com- 
munion together. 

"  This  was  an  extraordinary  fact ; 
and  on  the  part  of  Porson  suggests 
a  singular  question.  Perhaps  be 
might  feel  some  hesitation  from  the 
circumstance  of  bis  being  a  total 
stranger  to  the  clergyman  who  of- 
ficiated ;  or  perhaps  it  might  have 
reference  to  the  consciousness  of 
bis  avowed  non -conformity  to  the 
aiticles.  The  noatter  must  remain 
undecided. 

"  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  Portion  did 
not  hold  ...  f  ■  in  so  high  a 
degree  of  estimation  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  exalted 
station,  which  this  venerable  per- 
sonage bas  invariably  enjoyed  in 
the  kingdom  of  letters.  It  would 
be  invidious,  as  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, to  be  curcomstantial  -,  but  the 
fact  was  so. 

**  On  o»c  occasion,  when  this  per- 
sonage 
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aooage.  was  eDJoymg  hU  aiiterfioon's 
pipe,  ht  turned  triumphantly  to  thte 
Greek  ProfeBSor»  and  remarked, 
''  Porson,  with  all  your  learning,  I 
do  not  think  yoa  well  versed  in 
metaphysics."  "  I  presunoe  you 
mean  your  metaphysics,"  was  the 
jcply. 

''At  another  time  when  soroe- 
ithiAg  which  tbb  gentleman  had 
writ  tee  and  publiabed  much  inter- 
ested the  public  attention,  and  oc- 
casioned many  squibs,  and  para- 
graphs, and  controrersial  letters  in 
the  newspapers,  Porson  wrote  the 
fjoltowing  epigram : 

•'  Pcfturbcd  spirits,  spare  yow  ink, 
And  beat  your  stupid  brains  no  longer, 

Tlicn  to  oblivion  soon  would  sink 
Your  persecuted  monger.** 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  this  eminent  man, 
for  do  he  wa9,  invariably  spoke  of 
Porson  in  terms  of  the  highest  ad« 
tnrratioti  and  regard. 

"  Whatever  might  be  the  case 
witK  respect  to  the  person  above 
blladed  to.  Person  was  never  at  any 
pains  to  conceal  his  extreme  con- 
tempt for  Wakefield.  There  was 
at  onetime  a  seeming  sort  of  friendly 
-  communication ;  but  whilst  Wake- 
field aimed  at  being  thought  on  a 
level  with  Porson  in  point  of  at- 
tainments, the  latter  must  unavoida- 
bly have  felt  the  consciousne^^s  of 
his  own  great  superiority.-— Indeed, 
the  difference  between,  them  was 
immense.  Without  disparagement 
to  Wakefield,  his  warmest  advocates 
must  acknowledge,  that  although 
he  formed  his  opinions  hastily,  he 
never  foiled  to  vindicate  them  with 
peremptory  decision.  In  conse- 
>quence  of  this  eagerness  and  haste, 
bis  criticisms  were  frequently  erro- 
tieOQs,  and  his  conclusions  false ) 
neither^  if  detected  in  error,  would 


Jri^  pride  allow  him  diher  to  eon- 
.fess,  or  retract  his  fault.  Tlie 
writer  of  this  article  once  pointed 
out  to  him  a  very  great  error  in  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament ; 
be  acknowledged  it  at  the  time,  but 
the  second  edition  appeared,  and 
the  same  error  was  repeated :  be 
might  possibly  have  forgotten  it. 
Porson,  on  the  contrary,  never  de- 
clared or  formed  his  critical  opi- 
nions (for  of  such  we  are  now 
speaking)  hastily.  He  patiently 
examined,  seriously  deliberated,  and 
was  generally  correct  In  bis  deci- 
sions ;  nevertheless,  be  quietly  list- 
ened to  the  arguments  of  opponents, 
and  was  neither  irritable  nor  perti- 
nacious. How  erroneous  an  esti- 
mate Wakefield  had  formed  of  Por- 
son, 18  sufficiently  apparent  from 
the  posthumous  letters  between  hioi 
and  Mr.  Fox. 

**  W.  appears  to  tell  that  eminent 
statesman,  with  a  sort  of  iiUnatured 
exultation,  that  nine  hundred  errors 
had  been  detected  in  the  edition  of 
Heyne's  Virgil,  corrected,  as  he  is 
pleased  to  call  it,  by  Porson.  The 
fact  is  not  so.  The  errors  were  cer- 
tainly very  numerous;  but  the 
office  of  press  corrector  was  far  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  Porson,  and 
what  mistakes  there  are,  are  prio- 
cipally  confined  to  the  jiotes,  which 
a  single  gUince  from  a  critical  reader 
will  in  a  nooment  detect  and  anoend. 
The  errors  of  the  text,  which  is  of 
more  matCrial  importance,  did  not 
exceed  twenty  in  all  the  foar  vo- 
lumes. 

**  Again,  at  p.  99,  of  the  woik 
above  quoted,  Mr.  Wakefield  is 
pleased  thus  to  express  himself: 
after  assignipg  two  reasons  for  not 
having  more  frequent  intereoonc 
with  Porson,  he  gives  as  a  third  : 

''  The  aninterestii^  inaipidilj  of 
his  aooiety,  as  it  is  impotsiUe  to 
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«uig}ige  his  mind  on  any  topic  of 
mutual  inquiry^  to  procure  bis  opi- 
nion on  any  author,  or  on  any  pas- 
sage of  an  author,  or  to  elicit  any 
convetsation  of  any  kind,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  time  and  attendance 
of  his  company.  And  as  for  Homer, 
Virgi!,  and  Horace,  I  never  could 
hear  of  the  least  critical  effort  on^ 
them  in  his  life. 

'*  He  is  in  general  devoid  of  all 
human  affections,  but  such  as  he 
,has,  are  of  a  misanthropic  quality  5 
nor  do  I  think  that  any  man  exists, 
for  .u'hom  bis  propensities  rise  10 
the  lowest  pitch  of  affection  and 
eiilcem.  He  much  resembles  Pro- 
teus in  Lycophron, 

•'  (if  ysXcog  caff6y}etai 

"  The  U'hole  of  the  paragraph, 
and  every  particle  of  the  affirma- 
tion which  it  contains,  is  as  foolish 
a 9  it  is  false.  Porson's  conversa- 
tion insipid  1  The  appeal  may  safely 
be  made  to  many  characters  now 
living  3  to  Dr.  Parr,  Dr.  Charles 
Barney,  Judge  Dampier,  the  Pre- 
Tost  of  £tdn,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Perry,  and  to  many, 
many  others,  whethei:  his  conver- 
sation among  bis  intimate  acquaintr 
ance,  did  not  invariably  and  irre- 
sistibly demonstrate  intellect,  infor- 
mation, and  knowledge.  That  he 
was  not  very  communicative  with 
Mr.  Wakefield  on  subjects  of  criti- 
cism and  abstract  erudition,  may 
readily  be  accounted  for — He  de- 
spisea  Wakefield's  attainments  of 
ibis  kind,  in  thefirst  instaiTce;  and 
in  the  next,  had  reason  to  apprehend 
that  improper  use  might  be  made 
of  what  he  might  utter.  Mr.  Wake- 
field could  not  pretend  lo  much  of 
"  human  affection"  in  tbe  declara- 
tion of  his  controversial  opinions, 
but  cat  and  slashed,  and  threw  bis 


dirt  about,  without  any  companc- 
tious  feeling. 

"  It  may  be  asserted,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  if  any  friend 
or  acquaintance  consulted  the  Greek 
Professor,  on  any  difficult  passage  of 
any  author,  he  readily  communi- 
cated his  aid,  «nd  would,  if  re* 
quired,  discuss  such  subjects  in  con- 
versation. 

*'  That  our  friend  was  not  "  de- 
void of  all  human  affections,"  ex- 
amples have  already  been  adduced  ; 
that  he  was  "  misanthropic,"  is  an 
assertion  equally  absurd.  He  was, 
perhap<«,  too  social ;  and  it  was  this 
love  of  society,  which  frequently 
betrayed  him  into  inadvertencies. 
As  to  the  Greek  quotation  with 
which  this  curious  passage  ends,  ali 
that  can  be  said  is,  it  does  not  apply 
to  Porson. 

'•  Mr.  Wakefield  proceeds  to  ob- 
serve, '*  I  will  be  content  to  forfeit 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  man- 
kind, whenever  the  least  particle 
of  envy  or  malignity  is  found  to 
mingle  itself  with  my  opinions." 
Let  the  reader  contrast  this  declara- 
tion with  the  letter,  given  in  a  pre* 
ceding  part  of  this  narrative, 
and  printed  from  his  own  bisnd- 
writing.  Let  him  also  compare  this 
expression  of  Wakefield's  with  the 
diatribe  which  he  addressed  to 
Porson,  on  his  publication  of  the 
Hecuba. 

•'  A  few  more  anecdotes,  from 
personal  knowledge,  shall  close  this 
part  of  our  narrative.  Porson  once 
accompanied  the  Sexagenarian  in  a 
walk  to  Highgate.  On  their  return, 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  most 
violent  rain,  and  both  of  them  were 
thoroughly  drenched  lo  the  skin. 
As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  home, 
warm  and  dry  things  were  prepared 
for  both;  but  Porson  ob^tlnateljr 
reifused  to  change  bis  clothes.  He 
^  drank 
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drank  three  glasses  of  bmndy,  but 
sate  in  his  wet  things  all  the  even- 
ing. The  exhalaiion,  of  courfc, 
vras  not  the  most  agreeable;  but 
he  did  not  apparently  sufTer  any 
subsequent  inconvenience. 

*'  There  was  a  lady,  who  was 
allird  to  some  of  the  best  families  in 
the  kingdom,  exceedingly  agree- 
able, and  very  accomplished,  who 


took  great  pleasure  id  the  conrer- 
sation  and  society  of  Porson.  He, 
on  his  part,  was  very  partial  to  her  > 
and  she  it  was  who  was  the  occasion 
of  his  composing  those  excellent 
Charades,  which  have  found  their 
way  into  many  of  the  public  prints* 
but  of  which  an  accurate  copy  has 
no  wber^  hitherto  appeared*" 


Mrs.  Hatley. 


«<  Shb  was  the  sister  of  John 
Wilkes,  of  famous  memory,  had  a 
lai^e  portion  of  his  intellectual  en- 
dowments, and  was  very  little  his 
inferior  in  vivacity,  humour  and 
wit.  She  was  married  first  to 
an  opulent  merchant,  who  was  suc« 
(needed  in  his  business  by  his  head 
clerk,  Mr.  Hayley,  whose  fortunes 
were  made  by  his  obtaining  the 
band  of  the  widow.  He  was  after- 
wards alderman  Hay  ley,  and  was  a 
pear  relation  of  Hayley  the  p#et. 
He  was  a  plain,  sensible,  good  sort 
of  man,  wholly  absorbed  in  com- 
nicrcial  pursuits,  and  spon  found  it 
expedient,  for  the  sake  of  a  quirt 
life,  to  suffer  his  cara  sposa  to  do  as 
she  liked.  She  was  exceedingly 
well  informed,  had  read  a  great  deal, 
possessed  a  fine  taste,  and.  with 
•respect  to  literary  merit,  consid<*r- 
able  judgment.  She  accordingly 
sought,  with  much  avidity,  the 
society  of  those  who  were  distinf 
guished  in  the  world  by  their  talents 
and  their  writings.  "When  the  ex*- 
pression  of  those  is  used^  it  must 
be  understood  to  apply  to  men  only, 
for  on  all  occasions  she  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  her  contemptuous 
€>pioioo  of  her  own  sex  i  and  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  her  at 


table,  surrounded  with  ten  or  twelve 
eminent  men,  withoiit  ^  single 
female. 

''  She  had  great  conversation 
talents,  and  unfortunately,  like  her 
brother,  she  seldom  permitted  any 
ideas  of  religion,  or  even  of  ddk^acy, 
to  impo.se  a  restraint  upon  her  ob* 
servaiion^. 

**  Her  disregard  of  propriety  was 
also  and  conspicuously  maoifrtted 
pn  other  occasions.  She  invariably 
attended  all  the  more  remarkable 
trials  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where  she 
regularly  had  a  certain  place  reserved 
for  her.  When  the  discussion  or 
trial  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
decorum*  and  indeed  the  judgrs 
themselves,  desired  women  to  with* 
draw,  she  never  stirred  from  her 
place,  but  persisted  in  remaining  to 
hear  the  whole,  with  the  most  un- 
moyed  and  pnblushing  earnestness 
of  attention. 

<<  She  every  summer  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  such  paru  of  the  king- 
dom as  she  had  not  before  visited, 
and  was  always  accompanied  by  a 
single  male  friend,  who  for  a  great 
number  of  years  was  an  American 
gentleman,  connected  with  the 
house  of  Hayley  by  the  ties  of 
mercantile  interests.  Upon  one, 
cccas?0A> 
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occasion,  she  visited  the  HighlaDds 
with  this  gentleman^  and  though 
pccustoiDed  to  a  very  luxurious 
Ktyle  vi  living,  she  submitted  to  the 
greatc*st  privatious  and  hardships  in 
ihe  indulgence  of  her  curiosity. 
This  indeed  was  unbounded  j  it  ex- 
tended to  the  manufactories,  man- 
ners, high  and  low,  and  worse  than 
low,  ill  whatever  place  she  visited. 
Her  professed  object  was  to  see 
every  body,  and  every  thing,  whkb 
deserved  or  excited  attention. 

•'  The  season  in  wji'ich  she  visited 
the  Highlands  pibved  mgreover  to 
he  very  wet  and  tempestuous,  and 
tlie  character  of  her  mind  cannot 
perhaps  be  more  accurately  deli- 
neated, than  by  an  extract  of  a 
letter  which  she  wrote  to  her 
brother,  John  Wilkes,  frqcn  ScQt-^ 
Jand.  It  began-:7 
V  Dear  brother, 

"  The  fiiin  has  l;>een  and  still  is 
90  incessant,  that  I  have  serious 
intentions  of  constnicttug  another 
ark,  into  which,  however,  I  shall 
be  exceedingly  scnipulous  whom  I 
admit.  As  I  know  your  particular 
taste,  I  shall  have  a  p^bia  for  yot^r 
use,  fit^e^  up  ^nd  qdorn^d  viith 
scripture  and  other  prints.  But  I 
will  00  no  consiacratjon  whatever 
puffer  any  unclean  animals  to  enter ; 
for  example,  nothing  shall  prevail 
upon  me  to  admit  either  Scotch 
men  or  Scotch  women,**  &c.  &c. 

'^  The  whole  of  the  epistle  was  of 
the  same  strain  and  character,  full 
of  wit»  hnmour,  and  ingenious 
(however  unjust)  raillery. 

"  She  had  a  house  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  and  perhaps  jxforc, 
at  Bromley  i  the  measured  distance 
of  which  from  her  town  residence 
in  Great  Aliffc -street,  Goodman 's- 
jfield**,  was  precisely  ten  miles.  She 
had  four  beautiful  black  horse.^,  aad 
pn  entering  her  carriage,  she  never 


failed  to  take  her  wateh  in  her 
hand,  and  her  coachman  was  sure 
to  have  a  sorry  bout  of  it,  if  he  ex- 
ceeded the  space  of  an  hour,  either , 
going  or  coming.  She  had  also  a 
strong  predilection  for  the  drama, 
had  a  box  at  each  of  the  theatres, 
and  generally  went  from  one  house 
to  another.  She  was  most  particu- 
larly fond  of  Shakespeare,  and  never 
failed  to  be  present  when  any  of  his 
plays  were  represented .  She  allowed 
her  coachman  but  half  an  hour  to 
drive  from  Goodman 's-fields  to 
either  theatre.  Her  remarks  on 
the  performances  and  performers 
were  ingenious,  Jively,  pertinent, 
apd  just,  and  very  much  contributed 
to  the  information  and  amusement 
of  her  cotppany. 

**  She  was  particularly  nice  in  h^ 
carriage,  which  was  always  built  in 
th^  highest  and  most  expensive 
style  of  fashion,  and  kept  with  par- 
ticular neatness.  She  bad  one  day 
a  rich  citizen  with  her  in  one  of 
these  excursions  to  or  from  Brom- 
ley, who,  from  want  of  observation 
or  attention,  did  not  perceive  that 
the  glass  near  which  he  sate  w^s 
drawn  op,  and  he  was  so  thought- 
less as  to  spit  U[)on  it.  She  indulged 
in  much  laughter,  and  lemarked^ 
that  her  coachman  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  had  a  greater  compliment 
paid  to  his  care  of  the  glasses. 

"  She  had  a  daughter,  who  did 
not  appear  to  be  exempted,  by  her 
relationship,  from  the  general, 
indeed  the  universal  dislike,  or 
rather  contempt,  which  she  avowed 
for  all  her  sex. 

"  They  were  on  the  very  worst 
terms  possible;  and  so  reluctaivC 
was  she,  on  her  daughter's  marriage, 
to  perform  the  stipulations  required 
by  old  H.'s  will,  that  the  roost  harsh 
and  rigorous  proceedings  were  found 
unavoidably  necessary,  and  she  was 
arrested 
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ilrrested  on  a  Saturday  night  on 
coming  from  the  play,  when  she  had 
thousands  at  her  command,  and 
detained,  with  her  male  fricndT^who 
always  accompanied  her,  in  a  spong* 
ing-J^use,  till  the  Monday  morning. 
**  In  the  end  she  served  this  same 
gentleman  a  most  slippery  trick.  He 
was  a  native  of  Nantucket,  and  as 
Mr.  H.'s  commercial  connexions 
were  principally  in  America,  he 
was  one  of  their  most  inliniaie  and 
'  valuable  correspondents.  On  com- 
ing to  England,  he  took  up  his  re- 
sidence in  H.'s  house,  and  on  his 
dea*t\,  undertook  the  conduct  of  the 
grc;t  and  extensive  concern  for  the 
widow,  lie  was  her  most  intimate 
counsellor,  jgonfidant,  and  friend, 
embarked  hi**  fc^rtunes  with  her's, 
attended  her  every  where,  and  on 
every  occasion,  and  was  in  all  re- 
spects the  master  of  her  house,  aqd 
director  of  her  family.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  American  war,  it 
was  found  e^cpedieht  that  some  con- 
fidential penion  should  go  over  to 
America,  to  «ce  after  the  property 
still  remaining  in  that  country,  and 
which  was  not  much  less  in  value 
than  .a  hundrt»d  thousand  pounds. 
Mr.  R»»  offt-rcd  himself  for  the 
purpose.  The  lady's  attachment  to 
him  was  so  strong,  that  she  deter- 
mined not  to  part  with  him,  and 
resolved  to  accompany  him.  Before 
they  embarked,  it  was  determined, 
on  consultation,  that  they  should  be 
married,  and  the  Archbishop's 
license  'was  accordingly  obtained. 
From  some  cause  or  other,  the  so- 
l^mnization  was  deferred,  and  they 
mutually  covenanted  that  it  should 
take  place  on  their  arrival  in  Ame- 
rica. They  accordingly  set  sail 
lovingly  together.  When  they  got 
to  America,  they  were  much  noticed^ 
and  feasted,  and  were  hospitably 
received,  even  by  General  Wash- 


ington bimsdf,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable persons  of  the  coautry\ 
Still  the  marriage  was  not  solem- 
nized. Almost  the  first  letters 
which  came  out  from  England, 
brought  the  unwelcoire  information 
that  the  presence  of  Mr:$.  H.  or  her 
agent  and  representative,  was  in- 
dispensably neccssaryi.to  secure  the 
properly  which  was  left  behind,  no 
less  co>«»iderable  than  that  after 
which  they  went  in  search.  The 
gentleman  of  whom  we  arc  speak- 
ing, voluntarily  undertook  this  mis- 
sion also ;  and  leaving  his  friend  and 
mistress,  with  the  promise,  and 
indeed  determination,  to  reium  im- 
mediately, and  perform  his  contract, 
he  appointed  a  young  mercantile 
man  to  transact  bis  business  in  bin 
absence,  and  departed  for  England. 

"  But  msLtk  the  waywardness  and 
inconstancy  of  some  females :  he 
had  hardly  set  foot  on  British  land, 
when  a  packet  arrived  from  a  cor- 
respondent in  America,  with  the 
iiiformation,  that  the  lady  had  found 
solitude  in  that  distant  part  of  the 
globe  so  irksome,  and  indeed  so  in- 
tolerable, that  in  one  short  week 
after  his  departure,  she  had  united 
herself  in  indissoluble  bonds  with 
the  young  man  whom  he  had  left 
as  his  mercantile  representative. 
There  were  no  writings,  settlements, 
or  contracts,  but  one  simple  deed, 
stating  that  the  longest  liver  shonld 
take  all  the  property. 

"  Before  the  narrative  of  Mrs.  H. 
is  resumed,  the  sequel  of  the  for- 
tunes of  this  disappointed  gentleman, 
as  far  as  they  are  known,  shall  be 
added.  His  grief  was  probably 
neither  very  acute,  nor  very  perma- 
nent; indeed  he  was  already  be- 
ginning to  feel  his  situation  to  be 
a  sort  of  unmanly  thraldom :  and 
there  can  ba  very  little  doubt,  that 
if  he  had  been  either  pressing  or 
importunate. 
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imp6rtantft«t  he  icight  nmiatis  ^u» 
iandis  bave  Ix^ei)  the  bappy  bride* 
'  groom  in  America,  rather  than  the 
rorsaker)  lover  in  England.  Bat  be 
was  a  man  with  a  great  spirit  of  en* 
(erprise^  had  seen  much  of  the 
wodd,  and  was  anxious  to  see  more. 
He  had  alao  some  very  lofty  scheine^ 
of  mercamile  aggrandisement,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  South 
j»ea  Whale  Fishery.  He  was  an 
eKoeedingly  ingeniovvi  medianic, 
find  bad  invented  a  nvflchine  for  the 
more  certain  destruction  of  wliales, 
whidi  had  tlie  approbation  of  some 
«f  our  most  accomplished  me* 
chauics.  With  Ibis  view,  not  meet* 
ing  in  this  coaixry,  or  from  our 
governmeat,  the  encouragement  he 
wanted,  and  the  assisti;nce  which 
be  asktMi,  be  removed  to  France. 

"  The  French  revolotioo  had 
commenced,  and  he  received  from 
4he  Rnlitig  Powers  the  roost  muni- 
tficeni  promises*  «od  so  much  im- 
;i9ediate  and  effectual  assistaxice, 
.that  by  their  aid  and  countenance 
he  formed  one  establishment,  upon 
a  very  large  scale,  at  Dunkirk,  and 
another  at  TOrient.  Here,  for 
<€ome  years,  he  prosecuted  his  plans 
with  such  success,  that  he  had  the 
fairest  prospect  of  acquiring  the 
greatest  opuknoe.  Unibritmately, 
one  of  his  .^partuers  at  T Orient, 
laboured  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  an  arisiocrat,  in  the  atrocious 
times  of  Hobespierre.  Suspicion 
*waB  bat  another  4erm  with  ibuaan- 


guinary  crew,  Ibr  gnilt,  and  the 
guillotine  was  (to  use  then-  abo- 
minable jargon)  in  constant  requi* 
aition.  This  most  worthy  and  ex- 
cellent man,  with  httle,  perliaps 
with  no  form  of  trial,  was  put  io 
death,  and  his  fiieod  and  patron, 
the  iVmerican,  escaped  with  Itie 
only.  All  the  property  was  seized, 
plundered,  or  confiscated,  and  the 
whole  cMtablisbment  fell  to  the 
ground.  Whether  he  yet  aumves, 
or  if  he  does,  in  what  situation  he 
remains,  wa«  iinknown  when  this 
was  written.  Mr  R.had  great  tst- 
letUs,  many  amiable  qualities,  and, 
in  those  respects,  deserved  a  far 
better  fate. 

"  Now  to  return  to  Mrs.  Hayiey. 
The  hours  of  rapture,  even  with 
younger  subjects,  (votaries  at  the 
Hymeneal  shrine)  do  not  always 
extend  be)'Ofld  the  honeymoon. 
When  a  female,  approaching  to 
sesrenty,  leads  to  the  altar  a  biide- 
groom  who  has  not  seen  thirty, 
these  hours  of  £lysium  seldom  con- 
tinne  quite  so  long.  In  a  very  &hort 
interval,  a  separation  was  mutually 
thought  expedient.  Ihe  lady,  as 
before  observed,  bad  confided  t-\ery 
thing  to  the  generosity  of  h<  r  hus- 
band, and,  with  such  an  allowance 
as  lie  thought  proper  to  make  her, 
she  took  a  very  early  opportunity  of" 
re-crossing  the  Atlantic  ;  and  alter 
a  short  residence  in  London,  fixed 
herself  at  Bath,  where  ishe  pasted 
**  An  old  age  oTcurdt.*' 
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"  A  itTCRA^BT  itfe,  like  adver- 
sity, iotrodooes  a  man  io  stnmge 
4tid  opposite  acquaintance.  Genius, 
titeit,  «Bd  learning,  are  not  limited 
io  «auk  or  «tBtioa,  and  the  inge- 
mmm  deiife  ^f  reoeiving,  as  well 


as  of  communicatmg  infommtion^ 
induces  an  individual  of  such  pro- 
pensities to  put  aside  those  preju- 
dices, which  marked  differ eiices  of 
opinion  in  creecis  and  in  politics 
iiave  an  itnavoida/ble  tendency  to 

excite* 
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excite.  Thai  such  were  the  feel- 
ings, and  siich  the  circumstances  of 
our  venerable  friend,  at  a  certain 
period  of  hiii  life,  appear  from  (he 
following  loose  memoranda,  which 
be  evidently  intended,  at  some  pe- 
riod or  other^  to  arrange  and  me- 
thodize. 

''  What  shall  that  individual 
alledge,  to  ward  off  and  repel  the 
charge  of  inconsistency,  who  began 
his  career  in  life  under  the  auspices 
of  Jame^  Townsend,  of  Bruce  Cas- 
tle^  of  the  patriotic  Aldermen  Saw- 
bridge  and  Oliver }  who  confesses 
that  he  spent  agreeable  hours  with 
Price  and  Priestley,  and^  Home 
.  Tooke,  and  Major  CArtwrighr,  and 
Kippus :  and  afterwards  with  a  well- 
known  popular  Baronet,  and  Dr. 
Disney,  and  Walker  of  Liverpool^ 
and  very  many  others  of  this  de- 
scription }  The  same  person  in  the 
decline  of  life,  bad  no  friend^  asso- 
ciates, or  indeed  acquaintance,  but 
with  individuals  whose  principles, 
sentiment.^,  and  conduct,  were  as 
diametrically  opposite,  to  those  of 
the  characters  above  named,  as  light 
to  darkness. 

'*  The  fact  is  to  be  thus  explain- 
ed :--*The  first  entrance  into  life 
must  be  incidental  altogether ;  our 
first  connexions  are  unavoidably 
those  of  our  relatives,  and  their 
friends  and  associates;  principles 
are  unfolded  only  by  tune  and  ex- 
perience, and  then  it  is,  that  intt* 
macies  and  attachments  are  formed 
and  confirmed  by  similarity  of 
taste,  sentiments,  and  pursuits.  Our 
Sexagenarian,  as  appears  from  his 
notes,  first  lived,  where  almost  the 
whole  of  what  might  properly  be 
denominated  taste  and  learning,'  was 
confined  to  the  Dissenters.  Mark, 
reader,  not  Methodists ;  never  was 
much  taste  or  learning  visible  among 
these  sectaries,  but  among  the  old 
Presbyl^riaos,  who  constituted^  in 


the  place  alluded  to,  both  a  nume* 
rous  and  respectable  class.  Neither 
did  the  word  Presbyterian  by  zaj 
means  imply  ''an  immoral  man,  a 
pestilent  citizen,  or  a  dUloyal  sub- 
ject.** He  was  thetefore,  and  of 
necessity  compelled,  though  firm 
and  imtnoveable  in  his  own  religious 
tenets,  to  associate  much  and  famir 
liarly  with  them,  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  common  in  the  literary 
barter,  which  was  carried  on  with 
much  fairness  and  liberalitjr  oo  all 
sides. 

''  Afterwards  having  formed  a 
tender  domestic  connexion,  the 
ramification  from  which  drew  him 
not  unwilling  to  the  metropolis, 
his  family  engagements  threw  him 
abruptly,  and  in  the  beat  of  the 
American  war,  amidst  *'  a  crowd 
of  patriots,"  many  of  whose  names 
have  before  been  mentioned.  Young 
and  inexperienced,  dazzled  with 
the  name  of  liberty,  confounded 
by  subtleties  of  argument,  wbich« 
if  he  could  not  accnratelr  analyse, 
he  was  still  unable  to  confute;  and 
lastly,  with  the  prospect  placed  be* 
fore  him  of  ease  and  independence, 
can  it  excite  surprise  that  he  should 
get  entangled  in  a  net,  of  which  the 
meshes  were  at  the  same  time  so 
fine  as  to  elude  detection,  and  too 
strong  to  allow  of  escape  ? 

**  Politics,  however,  was  not  the 
subject  for  which  he  was  best  qua-f 
lified,  nor  did  they  ever  interest  hia 
afTcctions,  or  exercise  the  better 
powers  of  his  mind.  He  was  ra« 
t her  the  instrument  than  the  opo- 
.  rator,  and  ho  confesses  that  he  has 
often  looked  back  with  a  sort  of 
shame  and  compunction,  at  having 
been  sometimes  the  means  of  cir- 
culating ingredients,  of  the  full  ten- 
dency of  which  be  was  then  un- 
conscious, but  which  he  has  Mice 
ascertained  to  have  developed  some 
of  those  poiiODoas  seeds,  the  per- 
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niciout  effects  of  which,  Europe* 
nay»  the  whole  world,  has  for  the 
last  five  and  twenty  years  expe- 
rienc(*d. 

"  He  derives,  however,  some  con- 
lolatiun  from  the  hope,  indeed  the' 
confident  ^belief,  that  many  of  thoce 
individuals,  to  whom  a  chain  of  for- 
tuitous circumstances  thus  intro- 
duced him,  were  not  themselves 
aware  of  the  ultimate  conseqoencrs 
of  their  conduct.  The  spirit  of  dis- 
trust and  suspicion  which »  in  our 
free  country,  always  follows  with 
unremitting  vigilance  the  measures 
and  the  ministers  of  government, 
the  emotions  of  wounded  pride,  of 
disappointed  ambition,  and,  in  some 
instances,  of  personal  enmity;  com* 
bined  to  form  the  stimulus  which 
actuated  the  conduct  of  many  of  the 
best  and  ablest  characters  among 
them.  Many  also,  it  is  appre- 
hended, discovered  the  illusion  in 
time,  and  retracted  their  errors 
before  they  had  operated  to  the  in* 
jury  of  their  country. 

**  Be  the  above  as  it  may,  the 
whole  of  the  junta  has  disappeared 
like  '*  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vi- 
sion," and  of  the  individuals  more 
panicularly  alluded  to,  the  writer 
of  these  pages  was,  when  this  was 
recorded,  the  ''only  rack  which 
was  left  behind.*' 

•*  It  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
entertaining  to  say  a  little  on  some 
<if  these  worthies,  the  result  of  per* 
sonel  knowledge 

"  James  T.,  of  B.  Castle,  was 
the  nuMt  extraordinary  character  of 
them  all.  He  was  of  a  good  family, 
his  father  having  been  an  opulent 
merchant,  alderman  of  London, 
and  member  of  parliament.  Whe- 
ther this  gentleman  had  that  de- 
termined and  implacable  spirit  of 
resistance  to  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment, which  afterwards  cha* 
ncterized  his  son,  bas  not  been  re* 


corded.  This  James  T:*s  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  candidate  for  political 
fame,  was  when  he  served  the  office 
of  sheriff,  with  Snwbridge,  and 
perhaps  the  same  office  has  never 
since  been  filled  by  such  indivi- 
duals, possessing,  in  such  entire  uni- 
^n,  qualities  so  eccentric.  It  is  not 
iiitended  to  write  T.*s  life,  though 
it  deserves  a  place  in  our  biogra- 
phical collections,  far  better  than 
many. which  there  make  their  ap- 
pearance. 

**  The  principle  upon  which  he 
seemingly  acted,  was  to  resist  go- 
vernment in  every  thing,though  this 
was  hardly  fair  on  the  score  of  gra- 
titude. He  married  a  natural  daugh- 
ter of  the  last  Lord  C,  who  left 
Mrs.  T.  all  his  estates,  which  were 
very  large  indeed ;  but  as  she  had 
been  born  abroad,  and  had  never 
been  naturalized,  the  estates  were 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  The  then 
Lord  Holland  had  an  intimate  poli« 
tical  connexion  with  Mr.  T.'s  fa- 
ther, and  through  his  parliamentary 
interest,  the  estates  were  restored  to 
Lord  C.'s  daughter,  and  confirmed 
to  her  by  act  of  parliament. 

"  This  liberality  had,  however, 
no  sortof  infiuence  on  his  conduct ;  < 
his  own  opinion  on  any  subject  was ' 
the  standard  of  right,  and /ari  quid 
sentiaty  his  motto.  During  the  time 
of  his  serving  the  office  of  sheriff,  it 
was  thought  expedient  by  govern* 
ment  to  execute  some  rioters  in  Spi- 
talfields,in  the  neight>ourhood  where 
thfir  offence  had  been  committed. 
This  he  and  his  brother  sheriffstrenu- 
ousl)r  reMstcd, contending  they  were 
not  justified  in  seeing  the  sentence 
of  the  law  put  in  force,  except  af 
the  usual  place  of  execotfon.  They 
were,  however,  obliged  to  give  way. 
Upon  another  occasion,  he  resisted 
the  payment  of  the  land-tax,  and 
suffered  bis  effects  to  be  seised  at 
T.  from  the  excuse  that  in  the  case 

of 
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of  Wilk«  and  Laltorell,  the  county 
of  Middlesex  was  not  legally  repre- 
sented. 

"  He  had  great  natural  eloquence, 
tliongh  be  bad  not  taken  much 
^  pains  in  tbe  cultivation  of  bis  mind  ; 
and  be  always  commanded  attention 
in  tbe  House  of  Commons,  wbere 
lie  once  very  narrowly  escaped  being 
sent  to  the  Tower,  in  consequence 
of  some  int<>mperate  expressions 
against  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales.  His  most  particular  friends 
were  Lord  Shelbume  and  Colonel 
Barre.  He  represented  Calne,  Lord 
Sbelburne*s  borough,  and  when  in 
town,  always  resided  in  bis  Lord« 
ship's  bouse.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  ins  politics,  though  they 
certainly  were  of  a  ,miscbievous 
tendency,  he- was  a  firm  and  steady 
friend,  and  so  tenacious  of  his  pro« 
mise,  that  he  would  leave  (he  re« 
motest  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  moiit  delightful  society,  to  at- 
tend  and  give  bis  rote  at  GutidbaU, 
though  for  the  meanest  individiial, 
and  the  humblest  ofBoe.  He  waa 
very  pioud  and  tenacious  of  his  dig- 
nity among  the  greai,  though  of  the 
most  conciliating  affability  with  his 
inferiors.  He  w^Hvld  travel  itota 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the4>ther 
Without  a  servant,  and  with  a  small 
change  of  linen  in  a  leathern  trunk 
behind  the  saddle. 

"^The  Sexagenarian  once  nccoRi- 
panicd  him  on  a.  fishing  e&curaioa, 
in  a  reoQotc  province,  aod  be  chose, 
iu  tbe  kitcht*n  of  the  village-ale- 
houae>  wiicre  they  stopped  Ibr  refresh* 
naeut,  to  dress  swne  of  the  fish  that 
had  be(*n  caught.  A  labouring  man 
came  in  to  iuquire  of  tbe  landlord 
how  to  get  a  letter  to  London  at 
least  expense.  ''  Give  me  your 
letter,"  said  Mr.  T.  "and  it  shall 
«opt  notbiojg.*'  He  accordingly  asked 
fof  pen  and  iiik,  aod  franked  it,  to 


the  great  amasement  of  seven  6r. 
eight  peasants,  who  were  staadin^ 
alwut  to  see  the  novel  spectacle  of  a 
gemman  dressing  his  own  fish. 

f  A  great  deal  more  might  be 
said,  and  not  without  exciting  tn>* 
terest,  of  this  singular  character, 
but  it  appears  that  our  friend's  me- 
morandums must  be  curtailed ;  they 
would  otherwise  extend  to  too  great 
a  length.  With  tbe  exception  of 
Lord  Shelburne.  and  Colonel  Barr6. 
Mr.  T.*s  political  friends  varied 
somewhat  with  times  and  drcum- 
stances.  He  was  once  very  intimate 
with  Lord  Thnrlow,  with  Horue 
Tooke,  with  Sawbridge,  and  Oliver, 
and  Wilkes,  and  many  similar  cha- 
racters of  that  day  ^  but  before  his 
death,  these  connexions  ceased  al- 
together. 

"  His  son,  it  seems,  partook  of 
bis .  father's  enthusiasm,'  or  what 
they  mutually  understood  to  ha  tbe 
ca4]|fe  of  liberty,  and  attached  biiBr 
self  to  the  flaming  patriots  of  the 
day. 

^'  The  London  aldeinien  of  those 
days,  at  least  it  is  true  ef  many 
among  tbem,  were  in  soma  respects 
diffefent  from  those  of  the  present. 
There  were  not  a  few  individnali  of 
birt4)  and  fortune,  but  little  con- 
nected with  commf^ctt,  .who  u^ 
their  intluence  to  obtain  the  alder- 
manic  gown,  entirely  from  poli- 
tical views  and  pur|)ose$  $  such  waf 
Mr.  T.  and  such  also  was  Saw- 
bridge. 

*'  Mr.  Sawbndge  was  a  country 
gentleman,  with  no  city  connex- 
ions, but  ardent  iii  his  politico,  and 
exas()erated  against  government,  for 
what  he  considered  as  a  violation  of 
the  constituiion,  in  not  permitting 
Wilkes  to  sit  as  representative  for 
Middlesex.  He  at  that  time  sate 
in  Parliament  for  one  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  so  distinguished  hiouisif 
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^y  the'  pert  be  took  in  favour  of 
Wilkes^  that  he  became  exceedingly 
popular  with  the  citi7ien<i  of  Loudon, 
wiio«  before  he  was  an  aldermao, 
elected  him  with  T.  to  the  office  of 
sheriff.  He  was  in  due  time  boih 
alderman  and  lord  mayor,  and  af* 
terwards  represented  the  city  of 
London  in  three  suoceediog  parlia- 
ments. 

**  He  was  a  violent  andconstaiU 
opposer  of  the  American  war,  and 
a  systematic  advocate  for  parlia- 
mentary reforms  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  that  he  had  a  seat 
in  the  house,  he  never  failed  to 
make  an  annual  motion  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  parliament. 

'*  He  was  a  perfect  gentleman  in 
his  n^nnners,  and  very  little  calcu- 
lated to  assimilate  with  those,  into 
whoae  intimate  sodiety  his  political 
enmities  and  prejudices  introduced 
bim. 

*'  Another  of  this  circle  was  Mr. 
Oliver ;  he  was  a  West  India  mer- 
chant, and  in  his  csternal  manners 
the  perfect  gentleman 

**  The  circumstanre  which  first 
Introduced  him  to  city  honours  and 
|)o]itical  importance,  wan  alike 
whimsical  and  accidental.  He  had 
a  brother,  who,  on  some  vacancy 
for  the  representation  of  London, 
had  decUired  himself  a  candidate 
with  much  prospect  of  success.*  He 
was,  however,  seized  with  a  vident 
land  dangerous  sickness,  which  pre- 
vented his  appearing  on  the  hustings 
OR  the  day  of  nomtnhtion.  On  this  , 
day,  however,  Mr.  Richard  Oliver, 
the  subject  of  tbe  present  sketch^ 
presented  himself  to  the  cltieens, 
and  lamented  that  the  condition  of 
his  brother  s  health  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  avail  himself  of 
the  honours  which  probably  awaited 
him;    but  that  he  who  now  ad- 


dressed them,  attached  to  the  s^mo 
party,  governed  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  possessed  of  equal  inde- 
pendence, begged  them  to  transfer 
the  kindness  they  meditated  for  his 
brother,  to  himself.  He  succeeded 
without  opposition,  and  in  the  in* 
terval  between  the  day  of  nomi- 
nation and  election,  was  chosen  aa 
alderman,  and  was  afterwards  lord 
noayor. 

''  Of  all  the  political  popular  cha- 
racters of  his  day,  Mr.  Oliver,  per- 
haps, was  most  consistently  tena- 
cious of  the  principles  which  he 
first  avowed.  This  he  exemplified 
more  particularly  with  respect  to 
Wilkes.  As  soon  as  he  began  to 
suspect  that  Wilkes  was  actuated 
by  other  motives,  and  had  other 
views  beyond  those  which  they  vin- 
dicated and  pursued  in  common, 
he  withdrew  himself  entirely  from 
tbe  connexion,  and  obstinately  re- 
fused to  serve  the  office  of  sheriff 
with  Wilkes  as  a  colleague. . 

''  Some  few  years  afterwards,  ^d 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Ame* 
ricao  war,  in  despair^  as  he  ob- 
served in  a  speech  to  the  Corporatioa 
of  London,  of  seeing  greater  wis- 
«lom  in  the  measures  of  governmeot, 
he  resigned  both  his  aldermanio 
gown  and  seat  in  parliameut.  He 
then  went  to  visit  his  estate  in  the 
West  Indies,  where,  after  remam* 
log  some  time,  he  proceeded  on  his 
]«tarn  to  England,  and  died  in  the 
voyage  on  board  the  packet. 

•«  Very  different  from  the  above 
individuals  ia  almost  every  parti- 
cular, was  Bnasa  Crosby,  of  whomi 
there  is  hardly  any  thing  more  me- 
morable, than  that  with  Oliver,  he 
demonstrated  considerable  firmness 
in  tbe  affair  of  the  printers,  and  was 
with  him  conmiitted  to  the  Tower, 
for  a  supposed  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges 
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leges  of  parliament  But  he  was  a 
man  of  no  talents,  of  coarse  appear* 
ance,  and  rude  manners. 

•*  To  the  above  conclave  also  be- 
longed Richard  Beck  ford,  a  natural 
son  of  the  celebrated  Alderman 
Beckford^  and  a  mighty  lover  of 
liberty;  but  he  was  also  no  less 
famous  as  a  lover  of  something 
cIm,  and  that  was  of  eating  add 
dripkin^.  If  there  shall  be  any  one 
surviving  who  personally  knew,  and 
can  remember  him,  they  will  allow 
that  seldom  has  a  more  worthy  can- 
didate been  seen  for  a  place  at  the 
Round  Table  of  the  Knights  of 
Heliogabalus. 

'*  His  prowess  in  this  way  was 
enormous.  If  he  had  only  two 
bottles  ot  Madeira  at  dinner,  he 
thought  himself  stinted,  and  even 
after  a  more  copious  portion,  would 
not  unfirequentiy  go  in  the  evening 
to  some  of  the  fiishionable  clubn 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  James's- 
street,  and  repeat  the  dose.  He 
was  a  remarkably  large  uncouth 
man,  and  had  a  convulsive  infir- 
mity in  his  head  and  neck,  which 
made  conversation  with  him  ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant. 

*'  Of  colonel  Barr6  and  lord  Shel. 
bunie,  it  must  be  unnecessary  to  say 
any  thing.  They  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  fulcrum,  upon  which 
this  political  association  rested ;  but 
there  is  one  individual  of  whom  it 
tD«y  be  expedient  to  say  a  little 
more,  and  this  was  G— c  B— s. 
He  was  a  most  perfect,  noisy,  tur- 
bul&t  demagogue;  a  great  cla- 
mourer  for  Hberty,  and  like  all  such, 
sour,  surly,  and  tyrannical  in  his 
«)wo  family.    He  expressed  a  great 


,  contempt  for  women  generally,  aod 
appeared  to  have  had  a  remarkable 
ai'erskin  to  what  are  considered  aa 
female  accomplishments.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  absurd  prejudices, 
he  was  particularly  harsh  to  his  wife 
and  daughters,  and  refused  the  latter 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the 
commonest  and  more  essential  at- 
tainments. They  trembled  at  bis 
appearance,  aod  exulted^  with  ao- 
amscted  satisfaction,  whenever  any 
unexpected  incident  detained  htm 
from  his  family. 

"  He  was  what  in  city  language 
is  termed  a  deputy,  that  Is,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  alderman  of  the 
ward,  in  his  absence.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  sense,  and  by  flatter- 
ing his  vanity,  he  waa  found  ex- 
ceedingly oseiful  to  his  party  at 
Common  Halls,  Courts  of  Common 
Council,  and  Ward  Meetings.  It 
was  the  fashion  of  that  day,  and  it 
appears  to  have  continned  to  the 
present  period,  to  insult  Royalty  bj 
insolent  attacks,  iMder  the  names 
of  petitions  and  remonstrances.  On 
such  occasions,  the  personage  here- 
alluded  to  was  always  aconspicnoos 
performer. 

"  He  had  a  son,  who,  baling  that 
he  inherited  his  paternal  foibles,  as 
they  related  to  party  and  politics, 
was  a  sensible  and  aococnplisbed 
gentleman.  He,  however,  died  pre- 
maturely. 

"  There  were  other  individoids  of 
this  fraternity,  but  of  less  notorious 

.  importance.  The  ligatnre,  how- 
ever, which  held  them  all  tbgetJier, 
¥ras  first  weakened,  and  finally 
dissolved." 
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*'  Much  favoorable notice  is  made 
in  our  menioranda  relating  to 
Browne,  the  African  traveiier^  and 
many  intercssting  conversations  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  place  on  the 
subject  of  what  he  had  actually  ob- 
served, as  well  as  of  the;  expednions 
which  he  meditated.  He  bad  the 
cmhusiaam  of  visiting  remote  and 
less  known  regions  so  stiong  upon 
him,  that  the  wonder  is»  be  should 
so  long  remain  at  borne  after  his 
return  from  Africa,  however  tedious, 
perilous,  and  painful,  his  residence 
at  Dar^ur  must  nrcessarily  ha9e 
been. 

"  No  man,  by  his  personal  man- 
ners and  appearance,  bis  gravity, 
firmness,  good  sense,  and  iudg- 
roent,  appears  to  have  been  better 
<]ualified  for  undertakings  of  the 
kind.  His  demeanour  was  pre* 
cisely  that  of  a  J^urk  of  thr.  better 
order.  He  conversed  slowly  and 
sparingly,  never  descended  to  fami* 
liarity,  observed  each  and  all  of  the 
company  as  if  with  jealousy  and 
suspicion.  But  when  this  wore  off, 
and  iniimacy  was  established,  he 
was  exceedingly  communicative, 
and  readily  diitcufised  the  subjects 
about  which  he  was  most  anxious, 
and  best  qualified,  to  impart  inforr 
mation. 

"  After  much  and  long  deltbera*' 
■tion  upon  the  subject,  be  finally 
determitied  upon  the  expedition,  in 
the  prosecution  of  which  he  lost  bta 
life.  He  proceeded  by  Malta  to 
Smyrna,  and  from  thence  through 
Asia  Minor,  Amassya,  Tokat  and 
Armenia  to  Tehriz.  At  this  place 
be  remained  a  few  weeks,  expect- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  £ng)i$b  am^ 
bassador  from  Hamadan^  the  ancient 
1817. 


Ecbatana.  He  lived  with  Sir  G.  O. 
some  time  at  Tebriz,  who  gave 
him  letters  to  Naserradd[n  Mirza,. 
son  of  Beg  Jdn,  king  of  Boccara, 
and  to  Ahmed  Alt  Mirza,  the  king 
of  Persia's  son,  <he  governor  of 
Khorasnn,  and  residing  at  Meshbed. 

••  The  Ambassador,  moreover^ 
procured  him  passports  and  lettera 
from  the  king  of  Persia  and  -  hia 
ministers,  and  a  Mehmander^  who 
would  have  been  responsible  for  his 
life  and  property,  as  far  as  the  Per- 
sian dominlotis  extend.  His  imp^* 
tience,  however,  to  proceed,  to* 
duced  him  to  leave  the  king's  camp 
some  hours  before  bis  Mebpsander 
was  ready,  and  being  in  a  Turktah 
dress,  and  not  known  to  be  an  £ng^ 
lishman,  he  was  murdered  by  aomo 
wandering  tribe  of  Kords  or  Tur« 
Icoroans,  near  the  Kafl^n  Kub,  oe 
Tiger  Mountain, after  having  crosaed 
the  river  Kezel  Onzan,  which  aepa^ 
rates  Azerbaijan  (Atropalera)  firom 
Irak. 

<'  He  had  no  Englisb  atiendantt 
but  whilst  he  remained  in  PevM» 
kept  one  groom  and  one  valet,  both 
Persians,  and  had  two  or  three 
horses. 

'*  He  ieftno  papers  or  menaorandA 
beliind  him  when  he  departed  from 
Tebriz,  but  a  few  dispersed  frag* 
ments  were  collected  at  the  spot 
where  the  body  was  found. 
-  "He  often  avowed  his  iotentloii 
of  publishing  hifS  travels  to  Bokhara 
and  Samarkand,  and  he  purpo^, 
bad  it  been  practicable,  to  return  hf 
the  northern  end  of  the  Caspian  9^» 
as  he  was  to  have  gone  by  the 
.southern  end  of  it.  The  ambaa^ 
sador  made  such  repreaeotations  to 
the  king  of  Persia,  that  both  he  and 
/  hia 
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his  son  Abbas  Mirza  took  the  great- 
est pains  to  discover  the  a«isassins. 

'*Mr.  B.  was  in  appearance,  atid 
indeed  in  fact,  one  of  the  roost  re- 
served men  in  the  world— cold^ 
Gautious,  and  wary  ^  and  jer»  in 
this  last  journey,  he  was^o  impar 
^ent  to  proceed,  that .  he  not  ooi/ 
»fi»ed  to  wait  for  the  escort,  which 
tt»e  ambassador  undertook  to  pro- 
vide for  him,  but  he  made  a  display 
of  the  gold  which  was  to  enable 
him  to  accomplish  his  pur}>o^e. 

*'  TIhs  last  fact,  though  strongly 
inserted,  is  so  incompatible  with  hia 
g«naral  habits  and  character,  that 
it  may  well  excite  a  suspicion  of  its 
aocoracy.  True  it  certainly  is,  that 
tbc  same  rooming  brought  to  Eng-* 
Uind  the  news  of  bis  safe  arrival  at 
Tabrls,  on  bis  way  to  Kurdistan, 
and  of  bis  being  murdered  by  the 
very  bond,  who  undertook  to  bo 
bia  ffuides  and  protectors. 

^^Tfae  intelitgence  of  hia  death 
came  to  England  through  Somaerat, 
the  oeiebrated  French  traveller.  It 
ifi  however,  to  be  hoped,  that  as 
iOiiit  of  bis  papers  remain  in  private 
bands,  the  public  will  have,  sooner 
df  later,  the  benefit  of  hia  observa- 
tions, as  fer  at  be  was  actually  able 
toproCMd. 

'  ^Tbe  annotations  relating  to 
Browne,  in  our  manuscript,  con<» 
dttdft  with  a  paragraph,  in  which 
serious  rrgret  is  expressed  at  fab 
adeptidsm  with  respect  to  religious 
Aul^ects,  Indeed  be  appears  to  have 
been  an  avowed  disciple  of  the 
ftelbool  of  Volney,  and  the  other  mis- 
CTMOC  writers  of  that  stamp. 
'  <*  He  has  deformed  and  defaced 
bis  otberwise  valoable  poblicationa^ 
whh  some  passages  so  bad  as  not  to 
l>ef  transcribed ;  and  some  remarks 
which  he  has  inserted  on  education, 
prore  that  he  had  adopted  many  of 


the  wildest  absurdities  of  the  modern 
Frrnch  philosophy. 
.  **  The  following  particul.irs  con- 
cerning the  latter  part  of  the  life  of 
Browne,  arc  added  by  him  who  re- 
vised and  has  soperiatendcd  the 
pubiitraticin  of  dicse  volnmcs. 

'*  His  intention,  as  above  stated, 
was  to  procured  from  Tebriz  to  Kho- 
rasaii,  to  the  governor  of  which 
piaLC  he  had  the  strongest  recom- 
mendatioua  from  the  English  am- 
bassador, then  resident  at  Tebrix 
with  the  Persian  monarch.  This  of 
itself  being  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
thousand  miles,  through  a  barharooa 
country,  was  an  adventure  suffi- 
ciently arduous  to  have  deterred 
aoy  other  individual,  of  a  leas  per- 
severing and  determined  character. 
From  Khorasaii  he  purposed  never- 
thelrss  to  make  his  way'  to  Sanar* 
cand,  and  thence  to  Turkistan,  an 
undertaking  which  even  to  tlie>est 
informed  among  the  natives,  ap- 
peared to  be  full  of  difficulty,  as 
well  as  danger. 

"Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  with  I  be 
greatest  kindness  and  promptitude, 
undertook  to  procure  him  the  pro* 
lection  of  a  Mahmendar,  an  olHcer 
pf  the  king,  under  whose  escort,  as 
far  as  Chorasan,  he  not  only  would 
have  had  personal  security,  but 
horses  and  provisions  e\'ery  where 
at  his'  command,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Persian  government. 

"  There  was,  however,  some  Kttle 
delay  in  the  equipment  of  this  offi- 
cer appointed  to  attend  him,  ocga- 
aioned  partly  by  the  tardiness  of  the 
man  himself,  and  partly  by  the  ne- 
gociation  then  near  a  ooncluskm 
between  the  courts  of  Russia  and 
Persia,  which  necessarily  occupied 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  am* 
bassador*8  time. 

"  Browne  accordingly  becamcim- 
paiient. 
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paticnl,  and  left  Tebrir  with  two 
attendants  only,  dirrcttng  the  Mah- 
tiKMidnr  to  follow  him.     This  officer 
having    received    hh    instructions, 
and   apprehensive   of  the   English 
ambassador's  resentrnent,    lost   no 
time  in  his  endeavour  to  overtake 
the  traveller.     Most  unfortnnately 
he  found  him  within  forty  miles  of 
the  Pei-skm  monarch's  camp,  bar- 
barously  Aiurderrd.     Pkxnder  does 
not  appear  to  hnve  befn  the  object, 
as   Mr.   Browne's    papers,    pistols, 
and   effects,    were   recovered,  and 
placed   in   the  hands  of  Sir  Gore 
Ou^eley.    His  money,  of  which  he 
had  not  a  great  deal,  was  certainly 
seized  by  his  servant.     But  in  all 
probability,   he  owed  his  death  not 
so  much  to  any  improper  display  of 
hi«  property,  as  to  his  invincible 
obstinacy  with  which  he  resisted  aU 
expostulation  and  remonstrance,  in 
always  wearing  the  Turkish  dress. 
Now  it  happens  that  the  hordes,  by 
some  of  whom  Browne  was  mur- 
dered, entertain   the  roo^t   deadly 
hatredf  and  ammostty  asainst  the 
Turks,  for  one  of  whom  m  all  pro- 
bability be  was  mistaken. 

•*  Strict  search  was,  however, 
made  afler  his  assassins,  and  A 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
^bc  district,  wliJ're  be  died,  were 
apprehended,  upon  whom  the  kin^ 
of  Persia,  without  any  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, expressed  to  the  ambas- 
sador bis  determination  of  inflicting 
the  summary  punishment  of  death. 
This,  however,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley 
would  not  permit. 

**  The  surmise  that  he  owed  bi^ 
deatli  to  the  circumstance  6f  h\i 
appearing  as  a  "^ink,  is  somewhafC 
confirtned  by  the  fact,  that  within 
a  fev7  months  preceding  this  melan- 
choly event.  Sir  William  Onseley, 
brother  i6  the  aniba&sa:dor,  aad  who 


accompanied  him  in  his  mibsioo, 
passed  this  very  spot  without  mol«6- 
iation. 

•'It  is  a  subject  of  the  defcpeiit 
regret,  and  a  most  serious  loss  to 
literature,  that  Browne  did  hot  livd 
to  fulfil  the  object  of  his  expedition. 
How  well  qualitird  h^  viras  to  in- 
crease our  stores  of  geographical 
informatioti,  his  work  on  Africa 
sufficiently  alt<fste€|.  Of  the  coun- 
tries which  be  mrdit'ated  to  visJ!> 
with  the  view  of  de^cribingi  ovtf 
information  Is  very  scanty  as  well  as 
unsatisfactory.  These  wer*  naore 
particularly  the  regions  of  Chorasatf, 
Boccara,  Samarcand,  &:c.  concerning 
which  regions,  our  best  book#  of 
geography  communicate  vtr^  little.** 

V 

(Forther  partioulari  from  antitfc^r  hand.) 

"  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  * 
been  said  above,  and  the  seeming 
attention  and  assistance  paid  to  thfi 
£nglish  ambassador's^  endeavours  to 
discover  and  punish  Browne's  as* 
sassins,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
apprehend  that  he  fell  a  vktith  to 
tbe  jealousy  of  the  Persian  govern- 
menr.  People  in  those  remote 
conntries,  and  the  Mahometrfri^ 
more  particularly,  have  no  eoncep^-i 
tion  whatever  of  a  person's  under- . 
taking  the  perils  and  fatigues  of  t 
long  atid  distant  joarney,  for  thn 
sake  of  inteHectnal  or  scientific  im^ 
provement  only.  They  infSfrrably 
attach  jealonsy  and  suspicion  to  snch 
a  character  wherever  he  appears, 
and  impute  to  hhn,  cither  puitticd 
motives,  or  the  desire  of  gain.  Th<r 
regions  to  wliicb  Browne  directed 
his  attetTfion,  Mrere  at  ^he  time  in  t 
very  tmquTet  and  uAsefll^d  state. 
The  Persian  soverftign  con^deredf 
bis  authority  over  theoir  nt  jJrecaffi- 
ous  and  ittsecDre.  The  peace ^fh 
Russia  was  n6t  definihtely  ctochid* 
iz  «d. 
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ed,  and  thtf  governcoent  might,  not 
inaprobably,  entertain  a  suspicion j 
that  firowne'b  motive  was  political^ 
and  not  the  avowed  one  of  curiosity 
alone.  Several  subsequent  inci- 
dcDtSy  circumstantially  considered ^ 
very  much  tend  to  corroborate  the 
idea,  that  the  Persi^tn  ministers 
were  not  entirely  innocent  of"  the 
death  of  this  unfortunate  traveller. 
"  In  the  first  place  bis  arms  were 
not  touched  -,  bis  gun,  double-bar- 
relled pistols,  and  weapons,  were 
all  preserved  and  carefully  returned 
to  toe  English  ambassador.  So  also 
were  his  papers  of  every  kind,  and 
indeed  each  article  of  his  property, 
except  his  money,  which  it  was 
generally  understood  was  seized  by 
his  servant  and  secretary. 

''  In  the  next  place,  one  of  our 
artillery-men^  who  was  .stationed  at 
Ispahan,  on  sonoe  provocation  he 
bad  received,  neglect  of  pay,  per« 
sonal  aiFrontj  or  some  other  cause 
of  offence,  abruptly  left  the  place, 
and  undismayed  by  the  dauger  and 
the  distance,  endeavoured  to  make 
his  way  to  Tebriz,  where  the  am- 
bassador was  then  resident,  in  the 
court  of  ttie  Persian  monarch.  He 
then  proceeded,  in  spite  of  every  ob- 
stacle, nearly  to  the  spot  where 
Browne  was  murdered,  when  he 
was  stopped,  as  it  should  seem,  by 
some  of  the  miscreantsi,  who  had 
imbrued  their  hands  io  the  blood 
of  his  countryman.  They  insisted 
upon  his  immediate  return,  which 
fyr  a  long  time  he  refused  to  do,  till 
at  length  they  told  him  that  if  he  did 
.  not,  they  would  treat  him  as  they 
did  the  Euglishman  the  other  day. 

"  Browne^  Mfhen  at  Tebriz,  had 
lived  at  the  hotise  of  Colonel  D  *  ♦, 
vvho  commanded  the  artillery  sent 
to  Persia  from  this  country.  This 
gentleman  was  greatly  affected  at 


the  news  of  Browne*s  death,  and 
determined,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
his  remains  for  burial.  He  acocd- 
ingly  availed  himself  of  the  infioence 
he  possessed,  and  obtained  from  the 
Persian  ministers  the  necessary 
mandate,  that  Browne's  remains 
should  be  delivered  to  the  Colonel's 
messengers. 

*'  Reemployed  for  this  purpose  a 
trusty  Serjeant,  who  proceeded  to 
the  spot.  On  producing  the  minis- 
ter's orders  to  the  principal  person 
of  the  place,  lie  was  informed  that 
the  mandate  was  so  peremptory, 
that  it  could  not  be  resisted,  but  at 
the  risk  of  his  bead,  and  he  wooJd 
immediately  give  the  necessary 
directions  for  the  bones  to  be  col- 
lected. Much  evasion  was  never- 
theless practised^  au^  so  much  time 
lost,  that  the  honest  serjsant  became 
impatient,  and  declared  that  if  what 
he  came  for  was  not  immediately 
produced,  he  would  return  without 
them.  At  this  moment,  two  men, 
with  each  a  small  burden,  wero 
seen  appioaching,  who  were  de- 
clared to  have  with  them  wliat  was 
wanted. 

*'  They  were  delivered  to  the 
Serjeant,  who,  as  directed,  rewarded 
the  parties,  and  hastened  to  return. 
The  English  gentlemen  had  intend- 
ed to  coipe  out  in  a  body  to  meet 
the  relics,  had  ordered  a  coffin 
covered  with  black  velvet  to  rvceire 
them,  and  intended  to  inter  them 
with  the  usual  ceremonies  of  the 
church.  But  the  seijeant  bad  al- 
ready returned,  and  deposited  the 
charge  in  the  officer's  house.  The 
surgeon  of  the  British  establishment 
undertook  to  examine  the  bones, 
and  arrange  them,  but  on  closer  in- 
spection it  appeared  that  a  gross  im- 
position had  been  practisede  Tbcre 
was  indeed  a  part  of  a  skuU,  but 
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the  other  bones  were  certainly  not 
human,  but  belonged  to  some  ani- 
mal. 

**  Since  the  above  was  written,  in- 
formation has  been  received,  that  a 
gentleman,  an  intimate  connexion 


of  the  traveller,  has  obtained  pos- 
session of  his  papers,  and  of  various 
documents  relating  to  him  and 
his  meditated  joumies.  These  are 
methodizing  and  preparing  for  the 
press." 


Articlb  IV. — Th  LiPB  and  Studies  of  Bbnjamin  West,  Estf. 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  LoneUn,  prior  to  Ass  arrival  m 
England  ,•  compiUd  from  Materuils  furnished  by  kimseif.      By  John 


Gait. 

THIS  work  unites,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  the  two  peculiar 
and  most  valuable  purposes  of 
biography.  It  points  out  the  cir* 
cumstances  in  Mr.  West's  early  life, 
both  of  a  personal  and  more  general 
nature,  that  contributed  to  direct 
his  thoughts  to  the  science  and  the 
art  of  painting  i  and  it  blends  a 
considerable  portion  of  interest 
with  this  information,  by  the  cu- 
rious anecdotes  which  it  contains 
reUitive  to  the  early  state  of  society 
in  America,  and  the  manners  and 
conduct  of  the  first  Quaker  settlers 
in  Pennsylvania.     The  reflections 


of  Mr.  Gait  are  evidently  the  result 
of  a  vigorous  and  original  mind, 
sometimes  perhaps  borne  beyond 
the  line  of  well -founded  opinioa 
and  sound  reasoning  by  a  love  of 
singular  notions.  His  taste  in  the 
ifine  arts  is  grounded  not  more  on 
justfeeling  than  on  correct  principles, 
which  he  traces  with  much  acute- 
ness  in  all  their  branches :  and  hb 
style  is  distbguished  bj  its  singular 
adaptation  to  bis  subject,  both  when 
it  is  simply  narrative,  and  when  it 
rises  to  the  eloquence  of  strong  feel- 
ing and  pore  taste,  or  to  the  dignity 
ofpbiloaophical  remark. 


Mr.  West's  Early  Years. 


''The  first  six  years  of  Benjatain's 
life  passed  away  in  calm  uniformity; 
leaving  only  the  placid  remembrance 
of  enjoyment.  In  the  month  of 
June  1745,  one  of  his  sisters,  who 
had  been  married  some  time  before, 
and  who  had  a  daughter,  came  with 
her  infant  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
her  father's.  When  the  child  was 
asleep  in  the  cradle,  Mrs.  West  in- 
vited her  daughter  to  gather  flowers 


in  the  garden,  and  committed  the 
infiint  to  the  care  of  Benjamin  du- 
ring their  absence}  giving  him  a 
fan  to  flap  away  the  flies  from  mo- 
lesting his  little  charge.  After 
some  time  the  child  happened  to 
smile  in  its  sleep,  and  its  beautj 
attracted  his  attention.  He  looked 
at  it  with  a  pleatam  which  he  had 
never  before  experienced,  and  ob- 
serving some  paper  on  a  table,  to« 

gether 
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g^^ier  wllli  perns  and  reU  apd  black 
ink,  lie  seized  theai  with  iigitatiQU, 
ai^d  eQdeaviHued  tQ  d^lipeate  a  i>or- 
Uait:  although  at  th^  petiod  bfi 
)i9d,  uerer  &eeu  ^n  engraving  or  a 
picture,  and  was  only  in  the  seventh 
year  of  hi?  age. 

"  Hearing  the  approach  of  hw 
niplher  and  sister,  lie  endeavoured 
to  conceal  what  he  had  been  doing  ; 
but  the  old  lady  observing  his  con- 
iusion,  inquired  what  he  wa-t  about, 
and  reqaesttd  him  to  show  her  the 
paper.  He  obeyed,  entreating  her 
not  to  be  angry.  Mrs.  West,  after 
looking  some  time  at  the  drawing 
with  evident  pleasure,  baid  tp  her 
daughter,  **  I  declare  he  has  made 
a  likeness  of  little  Sally,'*  and  kissed 
him  with  much  fondness  and  satis- 
ftction.  1  his  encouraged  him  to 
sajr,  that  if  it  woiild  give  her  any 
pleasure,  he  would  make  pictures- 
of  (he  flowers  which  she  held  >n  her 
hand ;  for  the  instinct  of  his  genius 
was  now  awakened*  and  he  felt 
that  be  could  imitate  the  forms  of 
those  things  whidi  pleased  his 
sight. 

*'  Tbis  carious  incident  deserves 
consideration  in  twa  points  of  view. 
The.sketdi  must  have  had  some 
merit,  since  the  likeoess  was  so  ob- 
vious, indicating  how  early  the 
hand  of  the  young  artist  possessed 
the  power  of  representing  the  ob- 
servations of  his  eye.  fiut  it  is.  still 
more  remarkable  as  the  birth  of  the 
$n^  arts  io.  the  New  World,  and  a» 
one  of  the  few  instances  in  the  his- 
tory of  art,  in  which  the  first  in- 
spiration of  genius  can  be  distinttly 
traced  to  ^  particular  circumstance. 
The,  drawing  was  shown  by  Mrs. 
West  to  her  husband^  who  remem- 
bering, tjhj&  prediction. of  Peckover, 
^^s  dclightod  with  this  ej^ly  ii^di- 
catioi^  Q.f  talent  in  his  son.  But  the . 
&^t,  thpugh  'vx  itself  very  curious^ 


will  appear  still  more  remarkable, 
when  the  stale  of  the  oouotry  at 
that  period,  and  the  peculiar  man- 
ners of  the  duakers,  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

**  The  institutions  of  WilliaiD 
Penn  had  been  sacredly  preserved  by 
the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers^ 
with  whom  the  remembrance  of 
the  causes  which  had  led  their  an- 
cestors to  forsake  their  native  coun- 
try, was  cheriHhed  like  the  tradi- 
tions of  religion,  and  became  a 
motive  to  themselves,  for  indulging 
in  the  exercise  of  those  btanieless 
principles,  which  had  been  so  ob* 
'  noxious  tp  the  arrogant  spirit  of  the 
Old  World.  The  associates  of  llie 
Wrsts  and  the  Pearsons,  considdroil 
the  patriarchs  of  Pennsylvania  as 
having  been  driven  from  BagUmd, 
because  tlietr  endeavours  lo  re^fulate 
their  conduct  by  the  example  of 
Jesias  Christ,  mortified  the  teihpora) 
pretensions  of  those  who  satisfied 
themselves  with  attempting  to  re- 
peat his  doctrines  >  and  they  ihoeght 
that  the  asylum  in  America  wsm 
chosen,  to  facilitate  the  enjoyment 
of  that  atR^ctionate  intercourse 
which  their  tenets  enjoined,  free 
from  tl)e  military  predilections  and 
political  jealousies  of  Europe.  The 
effect  of  this  opinion  tended  to  pro- 
duce a  state  of  society  more  peaceful 
and  pleasing  than  the  world  had 
ever  before  exhibited.  When  the 
American  poets  shall  in  future  times 
celebrate  the  gokien-  age  of  their 
country,  they  will  draw  their  dc« 
scriptions  from  the  authentic  history, 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  reign  of 
King  George  the  Second. 

"  From  the  first  emigratioain  l6S\, 
the  colony  had  continued  to  thrive 
with  a  rapidity  unknown  to  the 
other  European  setthnnents.  It  was 
blessed  iu  the  maxims  upon  which 
it  had  been  foiuidcd,  and  richly  ex- 
hibited 
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Libited  the  fruttftof  ihmr  beneftcent 
operation.  At  the  binb  of  Beaja-* 
min  West  it  had  obtained  grcsat 
wealthy  aod  the  popolation  was  in- 
cRaftiog  much  more  vigorously  than 
tbc  ordinary  re-prodaction  of  tlie, 
human  species  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  In  the  houses  of  tlie 
principal  families,  the  patricians  of 
the  country y  unlinaiied  hospitality 
formed  a  part  of  their  regular 
economy.  It  was  the  custom  among 
tlK>se  who  resided  near  the  high« 
ways*  after  supper  and  tbe  last  re* 
ligioas  exercise  of  the  evening,  to 
make  a  large  fire  in  the  bail,  and 
lo  set  oat  a  tabk)  with  refreshments 
iur  such .  travellers  as  might  have 
occasion  to  pass  during  the  night ; 
and  when  the  fomilies  assembled  in 
the  morning  they  seldopi  found 
that  thetr  tables  had  been  unviaitcd« 
This  wag  particularly  the  case  a(. 
Spriiigfield«  Poverty  was  never 
heard  of  in  the  land.  The  disposi- 
lion  lo  common  charky  having 
no  objects,  was  blended  with  the 
doilMfttic  afiiections,  and  rendered 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  kiodned 
•tiODger  and  dearer.  Aotsoflibe* 
lality  were  frequently  performed  lo 
an  extent  that  wonld  have,  beggared 
tlie  munificence  of  the  Old  World* 
With  all  these  delightful  indicatfons 
of  a  better  order  of  things,  sodety 
in  Fehnsylvaoia  retained,  at  this 
time»  many  of  those  respectable 
piejudtces  which  gave  a  venerable 
grace  to  manners,  and  are  regarded 
by  the  practical  philosopher  as  littlo 
inferior  in  dignity  to  the  virliica« 
William  Penn  was  proud  of  hiadis*' 
tit)guisbed  parentage,  and  many  of 
his  friends  traced  their  linedpe  to 
the  antient  and  noble  families  of 
England.  In  their  descendant!  the 
pride  of  ancestry  was  so  tempered 
with  the  meekness  of  their  religions 
tenets^  that  it  lent  a  kind  of  paitrt* 


archal   dignity   to    their   beoeviH 
lence.  t 

**  In  beautiful  contrast  lo  the  aysN 
tematio  morality  of  the  new  inha-i 
bitant.s4  was  the  simplicity  of  dio 
Indiaas,  who  mingled  safe  and 
harmless  amofig  the  Friends*  In 
the  ant)ual  visits  which  they  weni 
in  tbe  practice  of  paying  to  the 
planletiona,  they  raised  tlieir  hula 
ill  the  fields  and  orchiitd a  without 
faking  leave,  nor  were  they  ever 
molested.  Voltaire  baa  observed^ 
that  the  treaty  which  was  oandnded 
between  the  Indians  ahd  WUHana 
Penn  was  the  first  pobtfc  oontract 
which  connected  tixt  inhabitanta  of 
the  Old  and  New  Worid  to^ether^ 
and,  thotigh  not  rntified  by  oatluy 
and  without  invoking  the  Triatiy^ 
ia  atill  the  only  treaty  that  bals  ocvet 
been  broken^  It  may  be  faitbctf 
said,  that  Pennsylvania  ia  the  faat 
country  which  has  not  been  mlH 
dued  by  the  awoid»  for  tbe  itiha« 
bitants  were  Conqvered  by  thd  fans 
of  Chrtsliao  beiBv6lenee. 

**  When  the  great  fmiddctof  thd 
state  marked  ont  the  site  of  Phil** 
delphia  Id  the  woods,  he  allotted  d 
piece  of  grouod  for  a  public  librwy^ 
It  was  hra  opinion,  that  altheogli 
the  labour  of  elearmg  tfaeoasmctjr 
would  long  empkiy  t&e  aettlen^ 
hoars  of  relaxation  would  still  bd 
requisite }  and,  with  his  isaal  ngiM  ' 
city,  he  judged  that  the  reMfiagof 
books  was  more  coaducvva  to  good 
raor^  and  to  the  formatieo  ofjnst 
sentiments,  than  any  other  speeiaa 
of  amusenaeat.  The  difierentooonH 
lies  aAerwarda  instituted  kbtariai^ 
which  tbe  towaships  have  also  inri** 
tat^:  where  tbe  pdpulaticn  was 
insufficient  to  establish  A  Urge  c(d*< 
lection  of  books,  the  ncigfabooring 
famtltea  formed  diemaclvea  kitn  ao** 
cietiea  for  pfocnrkig  liba  paptdatf 
puUicationa.    fiat  ki  thdsa  anaofc^ 
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meDts  for  cultivating  the  powers  of 
the  understanding,  no  provision  was 
made,  during  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second,  for  improving  the  fa- 
culties of  taste.  The  works  of  which 
the  libraries  then  consisted,  treated 
of  usdful  and  practical  snbjects.    It 
was  the  policy  of  the  Quakers  to 
make  mankind  wiser  and  better; 
and  they  thought  that,  as  the  pas- 
•tons  are  the  springs  of  all  moral 
evil  when  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
whatever  lends  to  awaken  them  is 
onfiivourable  to  that  placid  tenour 
of  mind  which  they  wished  to  see 
difiiMed     throughout     the    world. 
This    notion    is    prudent,  perhaps 
jpdiciottS)    but  works  of  imagina- 
tion may  be  rendered  subservient  to 
(he  same  purpose,     livery  thing  in 
Pennsylvania  was  thus  unpropitious 
to  the  fine  arta.     There  were  no 
cares  in  the  bosoms  of  individuals  to 
require  public  diversions,  nor  any 
•mulation  in    the  expenditure    of 
wealth  to  encourage  the  ornamental 
nanufiictures.    In  the  whole  Chris* 
tiin  world  no  spot  was  apparently 
so  unlikely  to  produce  a  painter  as 
Pennsylvania.    It  mrght,  indeed,  be 
supposed,  according  to  a  popular 
opinion,  that  a  youth,  reared  among 
the  concentrating  elements  of  a  new 
state,  in  the    midst  of  boundless 
forests,  tremendous  waterfallsr  Bnd 
mountains  whose  summits  were  in- 
accessible to  "  the  lightest  foot  and 
wildest  wing,**  was  the  most  favour- 
able situation  to  imbibe  the  enthu- 
siasm either  of  poetry  or  of  painting, 
if  scenery  and  such  accidental  cir- 
cofflstances  are  to  be  regarded  as 
every  thing,  and  original  character 
as  nothing.    But  it  may  reasonably 
be  doubted  if  ever  natural  scenery 
has  any  assignable  influence  on  the 

S reductions  of  genins.     The  idea 
as  probably  ariaen  from  the  im-* 
piession  wlikh  the  magnificence  of 


nature  makes  on  penons  of  culti- 
vated minds,  who  fall  into  the  mia- 
take  of  considering  the  elevatoi 
emotions  arising  in  iraKty  firom 
their  own  associations,  as  being  na- 
turally connected  with  the  (£ject§ 
that  excite  them.  Of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  the  Swiss  are  the  least 
poetical,  and  yet  the  scenery  of  no 
other  country  seems  so  well  calcu- 
lated as  that  ot  Switftrland  to 
awaken  the  imagination ;  and 
Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  ai^ 
modern  poets,  was  brought  op  in 
one  of  the  least  picturesque  disiricta 
of  England. 

"  S^n  after  the  occurrence  of  tbcf 
mcident  which  has  given  rise  to 
these  observations,  the  young  artist 
was  sent  to  a  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. During  his  hours  of 
leisure  be  was  permitled  to  draw 
with  pen  and  ink ;  for  it  did  not 
occur  to  any  of  the  family  to  provide 
him  with  better  materials.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  a  pany  of 
Indians  came  to  pay  their  annual 
visit  to*  Springfield,  and  being 
amused  with  the  sketches  of  birda 
and  flowers  which  Benjamin  shew- 
ed them,  they  taught  him  to  prepare 
the  red  and  yellow  celoors  with 
which  they  painted  tlieir  ornaments. 
To  these  bis  mother  added  blue,  t>y 
giving  him  a  piie^ce  of  indtgo>  so  ftiat 
he  wa»  thus  pnt  in  posisession  of  the 
three  prin«ary  colours.  Tbe  fiinqr 
is  disposed  to  expatiate  on  this  ifv- 
teresting  fact ;  for  the  mytb6logiei 
of  antiquity  furnish  no  allegory 
more  beaotiful ;  and  a  painter  who 
would  embody  tbe  metaphor  of  an 
artist  instructed  by  nature,  coold 
scarcely  imagine  any  thing  naore 
picturesque  than  the  real  incident  of 
the  Indians  instrticting  West  to  pre- 
pare the  prismatic  colotirs.  Tbe 
Indians  also  taught  him  to  be  an 
expert  archer,  and  be  was  aome- 
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Uuici  in  the  practice  of  shooting 
biTds  for  moBtMs^  .when  he  thought 
that  their  plumage  would  look  well 
io  a  picture. 

*'  H»drawing9  at  lengthattracted 
the  attention  of  the  neighbours; 
and  some  of  them  happening  to  re- 
gret that  the  artist  had  no  pencils^ 
he  inquired  what  kind  of  things* 
these  were,  and  they  were "  de- 
scribed to  him  as  small  brashes 
made  of  camels*  hair  fastened  in  a 
quill.  As  there  were,  however,  no 
camels  iu  America,  he  could  not 
think  of  any  substitute,  till  he  hap* 
pened :  to  cast  his  eyes  on  a  black 
cat>  the  fevourite  of  his  father; 
whcQ,  in  the  tapering  fur  of  her 
tail,  he  discovered  the  means  of 
guppljiog  wlnt  he  wanted.  He 
imraediately  armed  himself  with  his 
CDOther*8  scissors,  and,  laying  hold 
ef  grimalkin  with  ^11  dife  caution, 
and  a  proper  attention  to  her  feci* 
iogg^  cut  off  the  fur  at  the  end  of 
her  tail,  and  with  this  made  his 
first  penciK  But  the  tail  only  fur- 
nished him  with  one,  which  did  not 
last  long,  and  he  soon  stood  in  need 
of  a  further  supply.  He  then  bad 
recourse  to  the  aniraars  back,  his 
depredations  upon  which  were  so 
Ireqoenily  repeated,  that  his  father 
observed  the  altered  appearance  of 
hit  ^vourite,  and  lamented  it  as  the 
effect  of  disease.  The  artist,  with 
suitable  marks  of  contrition,  in- 
formed him  of  the  true  canse ;  and 
the  old  gentleman  was  so  much 
.  aoDUsed  with  his  ingenuity,  that  if 
be  rebuked  him,  it  was  certainly 
not  in  anger. 

'  '^  Anecdotes  of  this  kind,  trifling 
as  they  may  seetn,  have  an  interest 
independent  of  the  insight  they 
afford  into  the  character  to  which 
tbey  relate.  It  will  often  appear, 
upon  a  careful  study  of  authentic 


biography,  that  the  means  of  giving 
body  and  effect  to  theb- conceptions, 
are  rarely  withheld  from  men  of 
genius.  If  thfe  circumstances  of 
fortune  are  un&vourable,  nature 
instructs  theih  to  draw  assistance 
immediately  from  herself,  by  en- 
dowing them  with  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  a  iitness  and  correspond- 
ence in  things  which  no  force  of. 
reasoning,  founded  on  the  experience 
of  others,  could  enable  them  to 
discover.  This  aptness  is,  perhaps, 
thesnrest  indication  of  the  posses* 
sion  of  original  talent.  There  are 
minds  of  a  high  class  to  which  the 
world,  in  the  latitude  of  its  ex- 
pressions, often  ascribes  genius,  biit 
which  possess  only  a  superior  capa- 
city fpr  the*  application  of  other 
men's  notions,  unconnected  with 
any  unusual  portion  of  the  inventive 
faculty. 

"  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Pen- 
nington, a  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  related  to  the  West  family, 
came  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  West. 
This  gentleman  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
(hough  strictly  attentive  to  the  pe<> 
culiar  observances  of  the  sect,  was 
a  man  of  pleasant  temper  and  in- 
dulgent dispositions.  He  noticed  ihfi 
drawings  of  birds  and  flowers  round 
the  room,  unusual  ornaments  in  the 
house  of  a  Quaker;  and  heard  with 
surprise  that  they  were  the  work  of 
his  little  cousin.  Of  their  merit  aj 
pictures  he  did  not  pretend  to  judge, 
but  he  thought  them  wonderful 
productions  for  a  boy  only  entering 
on  his  eighth  year,  and  being  told 
with  what  imperfect  materials  they 
had  been  executed,  he  promised  to 
send  the  young  artist  a  box  of  paints 
and  pencils  from  the  city.  On  bis 
return  home  he  fulfilled  hisengage- 
menty  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  box 
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placed  (several  luecea  of  oanvau  pr^r 
pared  for  the  easelj  and  six  eograV'* 
logs  by  GrevUng. 

"  The  arrival  of  the  box  was  aa 
sra  in  the  history  of  the  painter 
and  his  art«  It  was  received  with 
feelings  of  delight  which  only  a 
similar  niin4  can  justly  appreciate. 
He  opened  it,  and  ia  the  colours^ 
the  oils*  and  the  pencils,  found  all 
his  wants  supplied,  even  beyond  his 
utmost  coiMXsptions.  But  who  can 
describe  (be  surprise  with  which  he 
beheld  the  engravings :  he  who  had 
never  seen  any  picture  but  bis  own 
drawings,  nor  knew  that  such  an 
art  as  the  engraver's  existed  I  He 
sat  over  the  box  with  enamoured 
eyes  3  his  mind  was  in  a  flutter  of 
joy  5  and  he  could  not  refrain  from 
conttantly  touching  the  difieieot 
articles>  to  ascertain  that  tliey  were 
real.  At  night  he  placed  the  box 
OQ  a  chair  neMr  his  bed,  and  as  often 
as  be  was  overpowered  by  sleep,  he 
started  suddenly  and  stretched  oot 
his  bend  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
possession  of  such  a  treasure  was  not 
merely  a  pleasing  dreain.  He  rose 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  carried  the 
box  to  a  room  in  the  garret,  where 
be  spread  a  canvass,  prepared  a 
pallet,  and  immediately  began  to 
imitate  the  figures  in  the  engrav 
ings.  Enchanted  by  bis  art  he  for* 
got  the  school  hours,  and  joined  the 
family  at  dinner  without  mentioning 
the  employment  ii^  which  he  bad 
been  engas^ed.  In  the  afternoon  be 
again  retired  to.  bis  study  in  the 
garret;  and  for  several  days  sue* 
cessively  he  thus  withdrew  and  de* 
voted  himself  to  painting.  The 
schoolmaster,  observing  bis  absenee» 
sent  to  ask  the  caase  of  it.  Mrsr 
West,  affecting  not  to  take  any  par-* 
ticular  notide  of  the  message,  re« 
GoUected  tliat  she  had  seen  Benjamin 


going  up  stairs  evetj  mofntag,  and 
suspeollng  that  the  box  occaaooed 
Us  n^lecc  of  the  school,  went  to  the 
garret,  and  found  him  employed  on 
the  picture.  Her  anger  was  ap- 
peased by  the  sight  of  bis  perfonn> 
ance,  and  changed  to  a  very  differ- 
enl  feeling.  She  saw,  not  a  mers 
copy,  but  a  composition  from  two 
of  the  engravings.  With  no  other 
guide  than  that  delicacy  of  sight 
which  renders  the  painter's  eyr,  with 
respect  to  colours,  what  the  musi* 
cians  ear  is  with  respect  to  sounds, 
he  had  formed  a  picture  ascomplele, 
in  the  aeieiitific  arrangement  c«f  the 
tints,  notwithstanding  the  oeoessary 
imperfection  of  the  pencilling,  as 
the  most  skilful  artist  could  have 
painted,  assisted  by  the  precepts  of 
Newton.  She  kissed  him  with 
transports  of  af&ction#  and  aaaored 
him  that  she  would  not  noly  inter- 
cede with  hia  father  to  pardon  him 
for  having  absented  fnmaeif  fiom 
school,  but  WDoki  go  hectelf  to  tho 
maater,  and  beg  that  be  migbt  not 
be  punished.  Tim  ddtgbifoi  en* 
coaragemeot  which  thii  well-jod^^ 
kindness  afibrded  to  the  jonog 
painter  may  be  easily  imagined;  but 
who  w'dl  noc  regret  that  the  mo* 
ther*s  o  ver-anxiousadnitration.would 
not  sufiisr  him  to  finaah  the  pidaie, 
lesi  he  should  spoil  what  was  akeady 
in  her  oinnion  perfect,  even  with 
half  the  canvass  bare  ?  Sixty-sev«n 
years  afterwards  the  writer  of  thestf 
Memoiia  had  the  gratification  to  see 
this  piece  in  the  same  room  with 
the  sublime  painting  of  '^ChriK 
Rejected,'*  on  which  occasion  the 
painter  dedared  to  him  that  there 
weio  inventive  touches  of  art  in  his 
first  and  juvenile  essay,  which,  with 
all  his  sabseqoent  knowledge  and 
experienoe,  he  bad  net  been  able  to 
surpaas." 
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Search  por  thb  Bonbs  of  Braoock^s  Army. 


"  ApTf.R  the  destruction  of  Ge- 
neral Bradock's  army,  the  PenusyU 
vanians  being  alarmed  at  the  cle- 
fenceless  slate  in  whicli  they  were 
placed  by  thai  calamity,  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  Province  resolved  to  cm- 
body  a  militia  force  5  and  Mr. 
Wayne,  who  has  been  already  m<fn- 
tionedf  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  regiment  raised  in  Chester 
County.  This  defensive  measure 
announced  that  the  golden  age  of 
the  country  was  past,tind  the  change 
felt  by  the  peaceful  Quakers  Jndi- 
cate4  an  alteration  in  their  harmless 
manners.  West,  among  otlicrs^ 
went  to  view  the  first  muster  of  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  Cu- 
looei  Wayiie«  and  the  sight  of  men 
in  arms»  their  purpose^  and  array, 
wanned  bis  lively  imagination  with 
military  enthusiasm.  In  conjunction 
with  a  son  of  the  Colonel^  a  boy  of 
his  own  age,  with  whom  he  had 
become  acquainted,  he  procured  a 
gun,  and  determined  aUo  to  be  a 
soldier.  Young  Wayne  was  drilled 
by  the  diciplinarians  of  his  father's 
corps,  aiKi  he,  in  turn,  exercised 
West,  who,^  being  more  alert  and 
active,  soon  obtained  a  decided  su- 
periority i  but  what  different  desti- 
nies were  attached  to  them  !  West 
has  attained,  in  the  intellectual  dis* 
cipline  of  the  arts  of  peace,  an  en- 
viable reputation  j  and  Wayne, 
M'ho  was  inferior  to  him  in  the 
ntanual  of  the  soldier,  became  an  il- 
lustrious commander,  and  partook, 
as  the  companion  in  arms  of  Wash- 
ington, of  the  glory  of  having  es- 
tablished the  independence  of  Ame- 
rica. 

*'  Tlie  martial  preparations  in- 
spired all  the  you  I  lis  of  Pennsylva- 


nia with  the  love  of  arms,  and  dif- 
fused the  principles  of  that  military 
spirit  which  was  afterwards  exerted 
with  so  much  effect  against  the 
erroneous  policy  of  the  motliec 
country.  Westv  soon  aftrr  his  drill- 
ing under  young  Wayne,  visiteti 
Lancaster ;  and  the  boys  of  thai 
town  having  formed  themselves 
into  a  little  corps,  made  choice  of 
him  for  their  commandant.  Among 
others  who  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  was  his  brother  Samuel,  who 
possessed  a  bold  character  and  an 
enterprising  disposition.  He  was 
about  six  years  older  than  the  artist, 
and,  being  appointed  a  captain  in 
Colonel  Way  ue*8  regiment,  joined 
the  troops  under  the  command  of 
General  Forbes,  who  was  sent  to 
repair  the  disasters  which  had  hap- 
pened to  the  unfi^rtunate  Bradock. 

"  After  the  taking  of  Fort  Duane, 
to  which  the  new  name  of  Pittsburgh 
was  given  in  compliment  to  the 
minister  of  the  day.  General  Forbes 
resolved  to  searcli  for  the  relics  of 
Bradcck*s  army.  As  the  European 
soldiers  were  not  so  well  qualified  to 
explore  the  forests  Captain  West 
was  appointed,  with  his  company  of 
American  sliarpshooters,  to  assist  in 
the  execution  of  this  duty ;  and  a 
party  of  Indian  warriors^  who  liad 
returned  to  tlie  Biiti^h  interest,  wer« 
requested  to  conduct  him  to  the 
places  where  the  bones  of  the  slain 
were  likely  to  be  found.  In  this 
solemn  and  affecting  duty  several 
ofRcers  belonging  to  the  42d  regi- 
ment accompanied  the  detachment, 
and  with  them  Major  Sir  Petef 
Halket,  who  h«id  lost  his  father  atid 
a  brother  in  the  fatal  destrpction 
of  the  army.  It  might  have  beeq 
ihon^ht 
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thought  a  hopeless  task  that  he 
shoahl  be  able  to  discriminate  their 
remains  from  the  common  relics  of 
the  other  soldiers }  but  he  was  in- 
duced to  think  otherwise^  as  one  of 
the  Indian  warriors  assured  him  that 
he  had  seen  an  officer  fell  near  a 
remarkable  tree,  which  he  thought 
he  copld  still  discover;  informing 
hirojat  the  same  time,  that  the  in- 
cident was  impressed  on  his  memory 
by  observing  a  young  subaltern^ 
who,  in  running  to  the  officers 
auistance^  was  also  shot  dead  on  bis 
reaching  the  spot^  and  fell  across 
the  other's  body.  The  Major  had 
a  mournful  conviction  in  bis  own 
mind  that  the  two  officers  were  bis 
Either  and  brother^  and,  indeed,  it 
was  chiefly  owing  to  his  anxiety  on 
the  subject,  that  this  pious  expedi- 
tion, the  second  of  the  kind  that ' 
History  records,  was  undertaken. 

*'  Captain  West  and  his  com- 
panions proceeded  through  the 
woods  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  towards  the  scene  of  the  battle. 
The  Indians  regarded  the  expedi- 
tion as  a  religious  service,  and 
guided  the  troops  with  awe,  and  in 
profound  silence.  The  soldiers  were 
aifi^ted  with  sentiments  not  less 
serious;  and  as  they  explored  the 
bewildering  labyrinths  of  those  vast 
forests,  their  hearts  were  often 
melted  with  inexpressible  sorrow  ; 
for  they  frequently  found  skeletons 
lying  across  the  trunks  of  fallen 
trees,  a  mournful  proof  to  their 
imaginations  that  the  men  who  sat 
there,  had  perished  of  hunger,  in 
vainly  attempting  to  find  their,  waj 
to  the  plantations.  Sometimes  their 
feelings  were  raised  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  horror  by  the  sight  of  sculls 
and  bones  scattered  on  the  gronnd — 
a  certain  indication  that  the  bodies 
had  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts ; 
and  in  other  places  thrysaw  the 


blackness  of  ashes  amidst  tha  idica* 
— the  tremendous  evidepce  of  atro- 
cious rites. 

''  At  length  they  reached  a  turn 
of  the  river  not  far  from  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  destruction,  and  the 
Indian  who  remembered  the  death 
of  the  two  officers,  stopped  ;  the 
detachment  also  halted.  He  then 
looked  around  in  quest  of  some 
object  which  might  recall,  dis- 
tinctly, his  recollection  of  the 
ground,  and  suddenly  darted  into 
the  wood.  The  soldiers  rested  their 
arms  without  speaking.  A  shrill 
cry  was  soon  after  heard ;  and  the 
other  guides  made  signs  for  the 
troops  to  follow  them  towards  the 
spot  from  which  it  came.  In  tlie 
course  of  a  short  time  they  reached 
the  Indian  warrior,  who,  by  his  cry, 
had  announced  to. his  companimis 
that  he  had  found  the  place  where 
he  was  posted  on  the  day  of  battle. 
As  the  troops  approached,  be  pointed 
to  the  tree  under  which  the  officen 
had  fallen.  Captain  West  halted 
his  men  round  the  spot,  and  with 
Sir  Peter  Halket  and  the  other 
officers,  formed  a  circle,  while  the 
Indians  removed  the  leaves  which 
thickly  covered  the  ground.  The 
skeletons  were  found,  as  the  Indian 
expected,  lying  across  each  other. 
The  officers  having  looked  at  thrm 
some  time,  the  Major  said,  that  as 
his  fether  had  an  artificial  tooth, 
he  thought  he  might  be  able  to 
ascertain  if  they  were  indeed  his 
bones  and  those  of  his  brother. 
The  Indians  were,  therefore,  ordered 
to  remove  the  skeleton  of  the  youth, 
and  to  bring  to  view  that  of  the  old 
officer.  This  was  immediately  done, 
and  after  a  short  examtnatioD, 
Major  Halket  exclaimed,  **  It  b 
my  father  !"  and  f<rll  back  into  the 
arms  of  his  companions.  The  pio- 
neers then  dug  a  grave^  and  the 

bones 
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bones  berng  laid  in  it  together,  a 
highland  plaid  was  spread  over 
them,  and  they  were  interred  with 
the  customary  honours. 

"  When  Lord  Grosvenor  bought 
the  pictnre  of  the  death  of  Wolfe, 
Mr.  West  mentioned  to  him  the 
finding  of  the  bones  of  Bradock*s 
army  as  a  pictorial  subject  capable 
of  being  mnnaged  with  grrat  effect* 
The  gloom  of  the  vast  forest,  the 
naked  and  simple  Indians  support- 
ing the  skeletons,  the  gtief  of  the 
son  on  recognizing  the  relics  of  his 
father^  the  subdued  nielancholy  of 
the  spectators,  and  the  picturesque 
garb  of  the  Pennsylvanian  sharp- 


shoolen,  undoubtedly  furnished 
topics  capable  of  every  efiect  which 
the  pencil  could  bestow,  or  the  ima- 
gination require  in  the  treatment  of 
8o  sublime  a  scene.  His  lordship 
admitted^  that  in  possessing  so 
affecting  an  incident  as  the  disco- 
very of  the  bones  of  the  Halketa, 
it  was  superior  even  to  that  of  the 
search  for  the  remains  of  the  army 
of  Varus ;  the  transaction,  how* 
ever,  being  little  known,  and  not 
recorded  by  any  historian,  he  tbooght 
it  would  not  be  interesting  to  the 
public.  Other  engagements  have 
since  prevented  Mr.  West  froiq  at- 
tempting it  on  his  own  account." 


Mr.  W^$t's  fiest  Ahbival  at  Romb. 


'*  It  was  on  the  lOth  of  July, 
1760,  that  he  arrived  at  Rome. 
The  French  Courier  conducted  him 
to  a  hotels  and,  having  mentioned 
in  the  house  that  he  was  an  Ame- 
rican, and  a  Quaker,  come  to  study  ^ 
the  fine  arts,  the  circumstance 
seemed  so  extraordinary,  that  it 
reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
afterwards  Lord  Grantham,  who 
immediately  found  himself  pos- 
sessed by  an  irresistible  desire  to 
fee  him  1  and  who»  before  he  had 
time  to  dress  or  refresh  himself, 
paid  him  a  visit,  and  insisted  that 
he  should  dine  with  him.  Jn  the 
course  of  dinner,  that  gentleman 
inquired  what  letters  of  introduction 
the  Artist  bad  brought  with  him  5 
and  West  having  informed  him,  he 
observed  it  was  somewhat  remarka- 
ble that  the  whole  of  them  should 
be  addressed  to  his  most  particular 
friends,  adding,  that  as  he  was 
engaged  to  meet  them  at  a  party  in 
the  evening,  he  expected  West 
would  accompany  hitxi.    This  at* 


tention  and  frankness  was  acknow- 
ledged as  it  deserved  to  be,  and  in 
remembered  by  the  Artist  among 
those  fortunate  incidents  which 
have  rendered  the  recollection  of 
his  past  life  so  pleasant,  as  scarcely 
to  leave  a  wish  for  any  part  of  it  to 
have  been  spent  otherwise  than  it 
was.  At  tLo  hour  appointed,  Mr. 
Robinson  conducted  him  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Crispign^,  an  Englikh 
gentleman  who  had  long  resid^  at 
Rotne,  where  the  evening  party 
was  held. 

"  Among  the  distinguished  per- 
sons  whom  Mr.  West  found  in  the 
poropaiiy,  was  the  celebrated  Car- 
dinal Albani.  His  eminence,  al- 
though quite  blind,  had  acquired, 
by  tii^  exquisite  delicacy  of  bia 
touch,  and  the  combining  poweta 
of  his  mind,  sticb  a  sense  of  ancient 
beauty,  that  he  excelled  all  the  vir« 
toosi  then  in  Rome,  in  the  corr^t- 
ncBs  of  his  knowledge  of  the  verity 
and  peculiarities  of  the  smallest 
medals  and  intaglios.  Mr.  Robjnson 
conducted 
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conducted  the  Artist  to  ibc  inner 
Apartment,  where  the  Cardinal  w^s 
sitting,  and  9Qtd,  <*  1  have  the  ho- 
nour to  present  a  young  American, 
who  has  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
your  Eminence,  and  who  has  come 
to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  fine  arts."  The  Cardinal 
fancying  that  the  American  must 
be  an  Indian^  exclaimed,  •'  Is  he 
black  or  white  ?**  and  on  being 
told  that  he  '¥a»  very  fair,  •*  What 
as  fair  as  I  amf**  cried  the  Car- 
dinal, still  more  surprised.  This 
latter  expression  excited  a  good 
deal  of  tnirth  at  the  Cardinars  ex- 
pense, for  his*  complexion  was  of 
the  darkest  Italian  olive,  and  West  s 
was  even  of  more  than  the  usual 
degree  of  English  fairness.  For 
some  time  after,  if  it  be  not  still  in 
use,  the  expression  of  "  as  fair  as 
the  Cardinal*  accjuired  proverbial 
currency  in  the  Roman  conversa- 
tions, applied  to  persons  who  had 
any  inordinate  conceit  of  their  own 
beaaty. 

*'  The  Cardinal,  after  some  other 
khort  questions,  invited  West  to 
come  near  him,  and  running  his 
hands  over  bis  features,  still  more 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  stranger,  by  the  ad- 
miration which  be  expressed  at  the 
form  of  his  head.  This  occasioned 
inquiries  respecting  the  yoatb ;  and 
the  Italians  concluding  that,  as  he 
Was  an  American,  he  must,  of 
course,  have  received  the  education 
of  a  savage,  became  curious  lo  wit- 
ness the  effect  which  the  works  of 
art  in  the  Belvidere  and  Vatican 
.  would  produce  on  him.  The  whole 
company,  which  consisted  of  the 
principal  Roman  nobility,  and 
strangers  of  distinction  th«n  in 
Rome,  were  interested  in  the  event ; 
and  it  was  arranged  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  that  on  the  foJlow- 


ftig  morning  they  should  accom- 
pany Mr.  Robinson  and  his  proteg6 
to  the  palaces. 

*' At  the  hour- appointed,  tbo 
company  assembled ;  and  a  pro- 
cession, consisting  of  upwards  of 
thirty  of  the  most  magnificeat 
equipages  in  tlve  capital  of  Christen- 
dom, at>d  filled  with  some  of  the 
most  erudite  characters  in  Euit>pe» 
conducted  the  young  Quaker  lo 
view  the  m^tster-pieces  of  art.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  Apolto  should 
be  first  submitted  to  his  view,  be* 
cause  it  was  the  most  perfbci  wotk 
among  all  the  omameots  of  Rome, 
and,  consequently,  the  best  ealcQ- 
lated  to  produce  that  effect  which 
the  company  were  anxious  to  wit- 
ness. The  statue  then  stood  in  a 
case,  enclosed  with  doors,  which 
could  be  so  opened  as  to  disclose  it 
at  once  to  full  view.  West  was 
placed  in  the  situation  where  it  was 
seen  to  the  most  advantage,  and 
the  spectators  arraiyged  tfaemseK'Ci 
on  each  side.  When  the  keeper 
threw  open  the  doors,  the  Artist 
feh  himself  surprised  with  a  sudden 
recollection  altogether  different firom 
the  gratification  which  he  had  ex- 
pected; and  without  being  aware 
of  the  force  of  what  he  sard,  ex- 
claimed, ^*  My  God,  how  Kke  It  is 
to  a  young  Mohawk  warrior/*  The 
Italians,  observing  htf  safptise,  and 
hearing  the  exclamation,  requested 
Mr.  Robinson  to  translate  to  them 
what  he  said ;  and  they  were  ex- 
cessively mortified  to  find  that  the 
god  of  their  idolatry  was  compafed 
to  a  savage.  Mr.  Robinson  raeti« 
tinned  to  West  their  chagrin,  and 
asked  brm  to  give  some  more  db* 
tinct  explanation,  by  informing  him 
what  sort  of  people  the  Mc^awk 
Indians  were.  He  described  to  him 
tlieir  education ;  their  dexterity 
with  the  bow  aitd  aur row ;  the  ad- 
mirable 
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miraUe  elasticity  of  their  )imb«} 
and  how  much  (heir  active  life  ex- 
pands the  chest,  while  the  quick 
breathing  of  their  speed  io  the 
chice,  dilates  the  nostrils  with  that 
apparent  conscioi^^ness  of  vigour 
which  is  so  nc^ly  depicted  in  llie 
Apollo.  •'  I  have  seen  them  often," 
addrd  he,  *•  standing  in  that  vrry 
attitude,  and  pursuing,  with  an  in- 
tense rye,  the  arrow  which  they 
had  just  discbaKged  frocn  the  bow/' 
This  descriptive  explanation  did  not 
lose  by  Mr.  UobiDson*s  translation. 
The  It^liaofl  were  delighted,  Pud 
tUowttd  tliat  •  better  criticAsoi  had 
raxely  been  pronouoced  on  the 
nieritftof  the  statue.  The  view  of 
the  other  great  works  did  not 
awaken  the  same  vivid  feelings. 
Those  of  Raphael*  in  the  VaticaDi 
did  Bot  at  first  particulatly  interest 
him  ;  nor  was  it  until  he  had  often 
vmted  then>  alone,  and  studied 
tbem  by  himself,  that  he  could  np-* 
preciate  the  fuliless  of  their  excel* 
lence.  His  first  view  of  the  works 
of  Michael  Angelo,  was  still  less 
satisfiKiory:  indeed,  be  continued 
always  to  tiiink,  tbat>  with  the 
single  ejiceptioo  of  the  Mo9ef,  thai 
Artist  had  not  succeeded  in  giving 
a  probable  character  to  any  of  his 
snb|ects,  notwithstanding  the  mat* 
terly  hand  and  mind  which  pervade 
the  weakest  of  his  prodiKtioos. 
•  **  Among  the  first  object  which 
particularly  interested  Mr.  West, 
and  which  he  never  ceased  to  re- 
visit day  after. day  with  increasing 
pleasure,  were  thie  celebrated  sla* 
tuet  ascribed  to  Phidiaa,  on  the 
Monte  CavaUo.  The  actiou  of 
the  human  figure  appeared  to 
him  so  majestic,  that  it  seemed 
to  throw,  as  it  were,  a  visible 
kind  of  awe  into  the  very  at-* 
;inosphcre,  and  over  all  the  sur-- 
routiding  buikllngs.   But  the  small« 


neas  of  iht  horse,  struck  him  ts  exM 
ceediogly  preposterous.  He  had 
often  examined  it  before  the  idea 
occurred  to  bira  that  it  was  pto^ 
bably  rodticed  according  to  aome 
unknown  principle  of  ancieot  ari  i 
and  in  this  notion  be  was  coa-i 
firmed,  by  observing  sometbing  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  human  figures  and  at>H 
mals,  on  i  he  di€ej;ent  gems  and  haa^ 
reliefs  to  which  his  attention  waa 
subsequently  directed .  The  aiuienl 
sculptors  uniformly  seemed  to  con-* 
sider  the  human  f^ure  as  the  chief 
object,  and  sacrificed,  to  give  it 
effect,  the  proportions  of  inferior 
parts.  The  author  of  the  gronp  on 
the  Monte  Cavallo,  in  thie  opinion 
of  Mr.  Westi  repcesented  tlte  horse 
uiyiller  than  the  natural  size,  in 
order  to  augment  the  grandeur  of 
the  man.  How  far  \hh  not  tun,  as 
the  principle  of  a  rule,  may  be 
»ound,  it  would  be  unmccsHary, 
perhaps  impertinent,  to  in<}uiie 
here ;  but  its  ju^ness  as  applicable 
to  the  sculptures  of  antiquky,  ia 
abundantly  verified  by  the  bas« 
relieA  brought  from  the  Parthenon 
of  Athena.  It  is,  indeed,  so  ad- 
mitted a  feature  of  antient  art,  as 
to  be  regarded  by  some  critics  as 
having  for  its  object  the  same  etfect 
io  sculpture,  which  is  attained  by 
light  and  shadow  in  painting. — In 
a  picture,  the  Artist,  by  a  judicious 
obscurity,  so  veils;  the  magnitude  of 
the  car  ir>  which  be  places  a  vicrtor, 
that  IK)  1  withstanding  its  size,,  it  may 
not  appear  the  principal  object; 
but  thils  artifice  is  denied  to  the 
sculptor,  who  is  necessitated  to  di« 
minish  the  size  of  those  ihuigs 
which  are  of  least  importance,  in 
order  to  give  dignity  to  the  predo«. 
minaut  figures.  Raphael,  in  making 
the  boat  so  amall  iu  the  roii^aculous 
draught  ot  fishes,  b   thought  to 

have 
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have  iojodiciously  applied  this  rule 
of  antient  sculpture;  for  be  ought 
to  have  accomplished,  by  foreshort- 
eniog^  the  same  effect  which  he 
meapt  to  produce  by  diminishing 
the  size.  It  should,  however,  be 
observed,  that  great  doubts  are  en- 
tertained if  the  statues  on  the 
Monte  Cavallo  were  originally  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  same  group; 
but  ,  although  this  doubt  may  be 
well  founded,  it  will  not  invalidate 
the  supposed  general  principle,  of 
the  antient  sculptors,  corroborated 
as  it  is  by  innumerable  examples. 

**  In  the  evening,  after  visiting 
the  palaces,  Mr.  Robinson  carried 
Mr.  West  to  see  a  grand  religious 
ceremony  in  one  of  the  churches. 
Hitherto  be  was  acquainted  only 
with  the  simple  worship  of  the 
Quakers.  The  pomp  of  the  papal 
ceremonies  was  a«  much  beyond  his 
comprehension,  as  the  overpowering 
excellence  of  the  music  surpassed 
bis  utmost  expectations.  Undoubt- 
edly, in  all  the  spectacles  and 
aroosements  of  Rome,  he  possessed 
a  keener  sense  of  enjoyment,  arising 
from  the  simplicity  of  his  education, 
than  most  other  travellers.  That 
same  sensibility  to  the  beauty  of 
forms  and  colours  which  had  awak- 
ened his  genius  for  painting,  was, 
probably,  accompanied  with  a  ge- 
neral superior  susceptibility  of  the 
other  organs  as  well  as  the  sight ; 
for  it  is  observed  that  a  taste  ibr 
any  one  of  tbeiine  arts  is  connected 
wiih  a  general  predilection  for 
them  all.  But  neither  the  Apollo, 
the  Vatican,  nor  the  pomp  of  the 
Catholic  ritual,  excited  his  feelings 
to  so  great  a  degree  as  the  spectacle 
which  presented  itself  to  lus  view 
around  the  portico  of  the  church. 
Br«Hl  in  the  universal  prosperity  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Iiuman  bosom  was  only 


employed  in  acts  of  hbspitalily  aod 
mutual  kindness,  he  had  never  wit- 
nessed any  spectacle  of  beggary,  nor 
had  he  ever  heard  the  name  of  God 
uttered  to  second  an  entreaty  for 
alms.  Here,  however,  all  the  lazara 
and  the  wretched  in  Rome  weie 
collected  together;  hundreds  of 
young  and  old  in  that  extreme  of 
squalor,  nakedness,  and  disease, 
which  affrights  the  English  traveller 
in  Italy,  were  seen  on  all  sides; 
and  their  importunities  and  cries,' 
for  the  love  of  God,  and  the  mercy 
of  Christ,  to  relieve  them,  thrilled 
in  his  ea»,  and  smote  upon  his 
heart  to  such  a  degree^  that  bit 
joints  became  as  it  were  loosened, 
and  his  legs  scarcely  able  to  soppoft 
him.  Many  of  the  beggars  knew 
Mr.  Robinson,  and  seeing  him  ac- 
companied by  a  stranger^  an  Kog« 
lishman>  as  they  concloded  the 
Artist  to  be  from  his  appeannoe, 
surrounded  them  with  confideocs 
and  clamours. 

'*  As  they  retonaed  from  the 
church,  a  woman  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  of  a  better  ap« 
pearance  than  the  generality  of  the 
beggars,  followed  them,  and  Mr. 
West  gave  her  a  small  piece  of 
copper  money,  the  6nt  Roman  coin 
which  he  had  received  in  change^ 
the  relative  vaio«  of  which  to  the 
other  coins  of  the  country  was  un- 
known to  htm.  Shortly  afterwarda 
they  were  joined  by  some  of  the 
Italians,  whom  thev  bad  seen  in  the 
morning,  and  while  they  were 
conversing  together,  he  felt  ioiQe 
one  pull  his  coat,  and  tamed  round. 
It  was  the  poor  woman  to  whom  he 
had  given  the  piece  of  copper 
money.  She  held  out  in  her  hwd 
several  smaller  pieces,  and  as  he  did 
not  understand  her  language,  he 
concluded  that  she  was  chiding 
him   for  having  given  her  stKh  a 
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tefie^  and  coloared  deepljv^iththe 
idea.  His  English  frieiid,  oWrv- 
ing  h\n  confusion,  inquired  wiiat  he 
hdd  given  h<^r,  and  he  Answered 
ihtit  he  did  not  know,  but  it  v^as  a 
piece  of  mbnejr  \irhich  he  had  re- 
ceived  in  cUange.  Robinson;  after 
a  short  ^bnversaiidh  with  the  beggar, 
told  Mr.  West  that  she  had  asked 
bina  td  give  her  a  farthing.  *'  Eut 
as  you  gave  hfer  a  tWo^penny  piece," 
teid  be,  "  she  has  brdught  you  the 
change.*'  This  instance  of  humWc 
honesty;  eonttasted  with  the  awful 
inass  of  misefy  i^th  ti^hich  it  v^rai 


uffifed,  gave  him  a  favbufable  fdea 
of  tlfc  latent  sentiments  of  the  Ita- 
lians. Ho>v  much,  indeed;  Is  the 
character  of  that  people  traduced  by 
the  rest  6f  Europe  \  How  often  is 
the  traveller  in  Italy,  wden  he 
dreads  ihe  aj^proach  of  robbers;  arid 
prepares  against  liiurder,  surf>rised 
at  the  bountiful  disposition  of  the 
common  Iialians,  and  made  to  blusU 
at  havmg  applied  the  charges  ag^ainsc 
a  few  criminals  to  the  character  of  i 
whole  people — ^without  reflecting 
that  the  nation  is  only  wedk  lie* 
cailse  it  is  subdivided.*' 
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THIS  is  a  strange  medley  :  tnys- 
ticisih,  German  metaphysics, 
or  metaphysics,  if  possible,  still  more 
obscure  and  unintelligible;  criticism 
some  parts  9cute,  in  good  taste,  and 
sound  i  other  parts  as  unintelligible 
as  tbe  metaphysics ;  and  a  very  small 
()ortion  of  literary  biography,  make 
up  this  work.     In  the  midst  how- 


ever of  all  this,  there  are  passages 
written  with  ycry  considerable 
powers  of  mind,  and  in  a  style  of 
impressive  eloquence;  so  that  i( 
may  be  characterised  as  exhibiting 
the  genius,  turn  of  thought,  and 
peculiar  feelings  and  opinions  of 
the  Author  in  a  very  striking 
manner; 


Charactbr  of  Mb.  Southbt. 


'.'  FiasT  then,  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Soutbey.  I  well  remember  tbe  ge« 
neral.  reception  of  his  earlier  pub- 
lications: viz.  the  poems  published 
with  Mr.  Lovell  under  tbe  names 
of  Moscbns  and  Bion ;  the  two 
volumes  of  poems  under  hb  own 
name,  and  the  Joan  of  Arc.  The 
censures  of  tbe  critics  by  profsssioa 
ace  extant,  and  may  be  easily  re- 
ferred to :— careless  lines,  inequality 
in  the  merit  of  the  different  poems, 
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and  (in  tbe  lighter  works)  a  pr^r 
dilection  for  tbe  strange  and  wbinw 
sical ;  in  short,  such  faults  as  ovght 
have  been  anticipated  in  a  young 
and  rapid  writer,  were  indeed  suffix 
ciently  enforced*  Nor  was  there 
at  that  time  wanting  a  party-spiric 
to  aggravate  the  defects  of  a  po^t, 
who  with  all  the  course  of  uv- 
corrupted  youth  had  avowed  bia 
zeal  for  a  cause,  which  he  deemed 
that  of  liberty,  and  his  abhorrence 
K  of 
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qf  oppression   by  wbetever  name, 
consecrated,     tint  it  was  as  little, 
objected  by  others,  as  dreamt  of  by 
(be  poet  binisttlf,  that  he  preferred 
^areless  and  prosaic  lines  on  rule 
and  of  forethought,  or  indeed  that 
he  pretended  to  any  other  art  or 
theory  of  poetic    diction^  besides 
that  which  we  may  all  learn  from 
Horace^  Quintilian,  the  admirable 
dialogue  de  Causis  Corrupts  Elo* 
quenttae,  or  Strada's  Prolusions ;  if 
io^cd  natural  good  sense  and  the 
eariy  study  of  the  best  models  in 
liis  own  language  had  not  infused 
the  same  maxims  more  securely, 
and,  if  I  may  venture  the  expression, 
fiiBore  vtlttlly.    AU  that  could  have 
been  fairly  deduced  was,  that  in  his 
fflste  and  estimation  of  writers  Mr. 
Soulhey  agreed  far  more  with  War- 
ton,  thaii  With  Johnson.    Nor  do  I 
mean  to  deny,  that  at. all  times  Mr. 
Southey  wa^  of  the  same  mind  with 
JSir  Philip  Sidney  in  preferring  an 
excellent  ballad  in    the  humblest 
atyle  of  poetfy  to  twenty  indifferent 
poems  that  strutted  in  the  highest. 
And  by  what  hav6  his  works,  pub- 
lished si  nee  then,  been  charactefissed^ 
each  more  strikingly  tiian  the  pre- 
ceding, but  by  greater  splendor,  a 
deeper  pathos,  profounder  reflec- 
tions, and  a  more  sustained  dignity 
of  language  and  of  metre  ?  Distant 
may  the  period  be,  birt  whenever 
the  time  sBall  come,  when  all  his 
wotks  shafl  be  collected  by  s|kk^ 
4l&t0t  worthy  to  be  his  biograf^'her, 
1  tinist  that  an  ««Gerpfa  of  all  tht 
passage*,  in    which    bis    writingti, 
fiame,  and  character  have  been  at- 
tael^,  from    the  pamphlets  and 
perlodkal  works  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  may  be  an  accompaniment. 
Y^t  that  it  would  prove  meklicinal 
itt  after  times>  I  dare  not  hope^  for 
ifalbfigas  there  are  readers  td  be 
ddi&hted  with  calumny^  there  will 


be  found  reviewera  to-  oalamnute. 

And  such  readers  will  become  in  all 
probability  more  numerous,  in  pro- 
portion as  a  still  greater  diffusion  of 
literature  shall  produce  an  increase 
of  sciolists  i  and  sciolism  bring  with 
it  petulance  and  presumption.  In 
times  of  old,  books  were  as  leligioiia 
oracles;  as  literature  advanced, 
they  next  became  venerable  pre- 
ceptors^  they  then  descended  to 
the  rank  of  instructive  friends  ;  and 
as  their  numbers  increased,  they 
sunk  still  lower  to  that  of  enter-* 
taining  companions ;  and  at  present 
they  seem  degraded  into  culprits  to 
holdup  their  hands  at  the  bar  of 
every  self-elected,  yet  not  tbe  lets 
peremptory,  judge,  who  chooses  to 
write  from  humouror  interest,  firom 
enmity  or  arrogance,  and  to  abide 
ihe  decision  (in  the  words  of  Jeremy 
Taylor)  *f  of  him  that  reads  in 
malice,  or  him  that  reads  after 
dinner." 

•'  In  the  "Thalaba,"  the  "  Ma- 
doc,"  and  still  more  evidently  in  the 
unique  '^^Cid^  the  *•  Kehama/* 
and  as  last,  so  best,  the  *'  Don 
Roderick  3"  Sduthey  has  given 
abundant  proof,  **  se  cogitiksse 
qu^m  sit  niagnum  dare  aliquid  in 
manus  hominum :  nee  persuadere 
sibl  po^se,  non  ssepe  tractandom 
quod  placers  et  semper  et  omnibus 
capiat.**  Plin.  Ep.  Lib.  7,  Ep.  17. 
But  on  the  other  hand  I  guess,  that 
Illr.  Southey  was  quite  tnable'  to 
dbmprehend,  wherein  could  consisc 
the  crhn^'ofmi^hief  of  printing 
half  a  dozety  of  more  playful  poems ; 
or  to  speak  more  geiyerally,  compo- 
sitions whfcf)  would  be  enjoyed  ot 
pa«ed  over,  according  as  the  taste 
and  botrtoor  o£  the  reader  might 
ebance  to  be  5  provided  they  con- 
tained nothing  hnmoral.  In  the 
pres^lit  age  "  perihnas  parcere 
charttfc''  ia.  emphatically  an  onrca- 
Boaable 
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flOnable  dem^d.    The  merest  trifle, 
he  ever  sent  abroad,  had   tenfold 
better  claims  to  its  ink  and  paper, 
than  all  the  silly  criticisms,   which 
prove  no  more,  than  that  the  critic 
was  not  one  of  those,  for  whom  the 
trifle  was  written  -,  and  than  all  the 
grave  exhortations  to  a  greater  re- 
verence for  the  public.     As  if  the 
passive  page  of  a  book,  by  having 
an  epigram  or  droggrel  tale    im- 
pressed on  it,  instantly  assumed  at 
once  loco-motive  power  and  a  sort 
of  ubiquity,  so  as  to  flutter  and  buz 
in  the  ear  of  the  public  to  the  sore 
annoyance  of  the  said  mysterious 
personage.     But  what  gives  an  ad- 
ditional and  more  ludicrous  absur- 
dity to  these  lamentations   is   ihe 
curious  fact,  that  if  in  a  volume  of 
poetry  the  critic  should  find  d  poem 
of  passage  which  he  deem  A  more 
especially  worthless,  he  is  sure  to 
select  and  reprint  it  in  the  review  j 
by  which,  on  his  own  grounds,  he 
wastes  as  much  more  paper  than  the 
author,  as  the  copies  of  a  fashionable 
review    are    more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  original  book  ;  in  some, 
and  those  the  most  prominentia* 
stances,  as    ten   thousand   to    five 
hundred.    I  know  nothing  that  sur- 
passes the  vileness  of  deciding  on 
the  merits  of  a  poet  or  painter  (not 
by  characteristic  defects ;  for  where 
there  is  genius,  these  always  point 
to  his  characteristic  beauties  ;  but) 
by  accidental  failures  or  faulty  pas* 
sages;    except   the   impudence  of 
defending  it,  as  the  proper  duty,  and 
most  instructive  part,  of  criticism. 
Omit  or  pass  slightly  over,  Ihe  ex- 
pression,   grace,  and  grouping  of 
Bapbaers  figures  ;  but  ridicule  in 
detail     the     knittbg-needles    and 
broom-twigs,  that  are  to  represent 
trees  in  his  back  grounds ;  and  never 
let  him  hear  the  last  of  his  galli- 
pots !  Adm'it»  that  the  Allegro  and 


Penseroso  of  Milton  are  not  without 
merit  5  but  repay  yourself  for  this 
concession,  by  reprinting  at  length 
the  two  poems  on  the  University 
Carrier !  As  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
sonnets,  quote  "  a  book  was  writ  of 
late  called  Tetrachordon  3**  and  as 
characteristic  of  his  rhythm  and 
metre  cite  his  literal  translation  of 
the  first  and  second  psalm !  In  order 
to  justify  yourself,  you  net^d  only 
assert,  that  had  you  dwelt  chiefly 
on  the  beauties  and  excellencies  of 
the  poet,  the  admiration  of  these 
might  seduce  the  attention  of  future 
writers  from  the  objects  of  their 
love  and  wonder,  to  an  imitation  of. 
the  few  poems  and  passages  in 
which  the  poet  was  most  unlike 
himself. 

"  But  till  reviews  are  conducted' 
on  far  other  principles,  and  with 
far  other  motives  3  till  in  the  place 
of  arbitrary  dictation  and  petulant 
sneers,  the  reviewers  support  their 
decisions  by  reference  to  fixed,' 
canons  of  criticism,  previously  es- 
tablished and  deduced  from  the' 
nature  of  man^  reflecting  minds' 
will  pronounce  it  arrogance  in  them 
thus  to  announce  themselves  to  men 
of  letters,  as  the  guides  of  their' 
taste  and  judgment.  To  the  pur- 
chaser and  mere  reader  it  is,  at  all 
events,  an  injustice.  He  who  tells 
me  that  there  are  defects  in  a  new 
iKtkp  tells  me  nothing  which  I 
shoald  not  have  taken  for  granted 
without  his  information.  But  he, 
who  points  out  and  elucidates  the 
beauties  of  an  original  work,  does 
indeed  give  roc  interesting  infor- 
mation, such  as  experience  would 
not  have  authorised  me  in  antici- 
pating. And  as  to  compositions 
which  the  authors  themselves  an- 
nounce with  "  HiEC  ipsi  n^>vi{XJas 
ease  nihil,"  why  should  we  judge 
by  a  different  rule  two  printed 
K 1  wcrks^ 
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works,  ooly  because  the  one  atitbor 
was  alive,  and  the  other  in  bis  graye  ? 
What  literary  man  has  not  regrt* tted 
the  prudery  of  Spratt  in  refusing  to. 
let  his  friend  Cowley  appear  in  his 
slippers  and  dressing-gown  ^  I  am 
not  perhaps  the  only  one  who  ba^ 
derived  an  innocent  amusement 
from  the  riddles,  conundrums,  tri- 
syllable lines,  he,  &c.  of  Swift  and 
his  correspondents,  in  hours  of  lan- 
guor, when  to  have  read  his  more 
iinished  works  would  have  been 
useless  to  myself,  and,  in  some  sort, 
an  act  of  injustice  to  the  author. 
But  f  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by 
what  pervecsity  of  judgment,  these 
relaxations  of  his  genius  could  be 
eniployed  to  diminish  his  fame  as 
the  writer  of  '*  Gulirvcr's  Travels," 
Wd  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub/'  Had 
Mr.  Southey  written  twice  as  many 
poems  of  inferior  merit,  or  partial 
interest,  as  have  enlivened  the 
journals  of  the  djiy,.tliey  would  have 
added  to  his  honour  with  good  and 
wise  men,  not  merely  or  principally 
as  proving  the  versatility  of  his 
talents^  but  as  evidences  of  the 
purity  of  that  mind,  which  even  in ' 
its  levities  never  wrote  a  line  which , 
it  need  regret  on  any  moral  account. 
**  I  have  in  imagination  trans- 
ferred to  the  future  biographer  the 
duty  of  contrasting  Soulhey's  fixed 
and  wellpearned  feme,  with  the 
abuse  juid  Tndefatigable  hostilil)r  of  | 
his  anonymous  critics  from  histarly 
youth  to  his  ripest  manhood.  But 
I]  cannot  think  so  ill  of  human 
nature  as  not  to  believe,  that  these 
cHlics  have  already  taken  shame  to 
themselves,  whether  they  consider 
the  object  of  their  abuse  in  his 
moral  or  his  literary  clwracter.  For 
reflect  but  on  the  variety  and  ex- 
tent cif  his  acquirement^ '  He  stands 
second  to  no  man,  cither  as  an  his- 
tqriau  or  as  a  bibliographer  j  and 


when  I  regard  bim,  as  a*  popular 
essayist,  (for  the  articles  oFhis  oom- 
positions  in  the  reviews  are  for 
the  greater  part  essays  on  subjects 
of  deep  or  curious  interest,  rather 
than  criticisms  on  particular  works,) 
I  look  in  vain  for  any  writer,  who 
has' conveyed  so  much  information, 
from  so  many  and  such  recon<Hte 
sources,  with  so  many  just  zad 
original  reflections,  in  a  style  so 
lively  and  poignant,  yet  so  uni- 
formly classical  and  perspicupas; 
no  one  in  short  who  has  combined 
so  much  wisdom  with  so  much 
wit  3  so  much  truth  and  knowledge 
with  so  much  life  and.  fancy.  His 
prose  is  always  intelligible  and 
always  entertaining.  In  pocfiy  he 
has  attempted  almost  every  specie* 
of  composition  known  before,  and 
he  has  added  new  ones ;  and  if  we 
except  the  highest  lyric,  (in  which' 
how  few,  how  very  few  even  of  the 
greatest  minds  have  been  fbrtunale] 
he  has  attempted  every  species  soc- 
cessfuUy:  from  the  political  song, 
of  the  day,  thiown  oflTin  the  play- 
ful overflow  of  honest  joy  and  pa- 
triotic exultation^  to  the  wild  ballad ; 
ii'onx  epistolary  ease  and  graceful 
narrative,  to  the  austere  and  inipe- 
tuous  moral  decllimation ;  fh>m  the 
pastoral  claims  and  wild  streaming 
lights  of  the  "  Thalaba,"  in  which 
sentiment  and  imagery  have  given 
permanence  tven  to  the  excitenaent 
olf  curiosity;  and  from  the  full 
blaz*  of  the  "  Kehama,-  (a  gallerr 
of  finished  pictures  in  one  splendid 
fancy  piece,  in  which,  notwith- 
standing,  the  moral  grandeur  rises 
gradually  above  the  brilliance  of 
the  colouring  and  the  bddness  and 
novelty  of  the  machine'ty)  to  the 
more  sober  beauties  of  the  *' Ma- 
doc  5"  and  lastly,  f^om  the  Mad<Nc 
to  his  *'  Roderic,"  in  which,  fe5- 
taining,  all,  his  fbrmer  exceUendt's 
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of  a  poet  eminently  inventive  and 
picturesqae^  he  has  surpassed  him- 
sdfin  hingaage  and  metre,  in  the 
construction  of  the  whole,  and  in 
the  splendor  of  particular  passages. 

''Here  then  shall  I  conclude? 
No !  The  characters  of  the  de*- 
ceasedy  like  the  encomia  on  tomb- 
stones, as  they^  are  described  with 
religious  tenderness,  so  are  they 
read,  with  allowing  sympathy  in- 
deed, but  yet  whh  rational  deduc- 
tion. There  are  men,  who  deserve 
a  higher  record  ^  men  with  who<« 
characters  it  is  the  interest  of  their 
contemporaries,  no  less  th^n  that  of 
posterity^  to  be  made  acquainted  3 
while  it  is  yet  possible  for  impartial 
censure^  and  even  for  quick-sighted 
envy,  to  cross-examine  the  tale 
witnout  offence  to  the  courtesies  of 
humanity  -,  and  while  the  eulogist 
detected  in  exaggeration  or  false- 
hood must  pay  the  full  penalty  of 
hie  baseness  in  the  contempt  which 
brands  the  convicted  flatterer.  Pub- 
licly has  Mr.  Soulbey  been  reviled 
by  men,  who  \l  would  feign  hope 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature) 
fatnied  fire-brands  against  a  figure 
of  their  own  imagination,  publicly 
have  his  talents  been  depreciated, 
his  principles  denounced ;  as  pub- 
licly do  I  therefore,  w^ho  have 
known  him  intimately,  deem  it  my 
duty  to  leave  recorded,  that  it  is 
Southey's  almost  unexampled  feli- 
city, to  possess  the  best  gifts  of  ta- 
lent and  genius  free  from  all  their 
characteristic  defects.  To  those 
who  remember  the  state  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  and  universities  some 
twenty  years  past,  it  will  appear  no 
ordinary  praise  in  any  man  10  have 
passed  from  innocence  into  virtue, 
not  only  free  from  all  vicious  habits, 
but  unstained  by  one  act  of  intem- 
perance, or  or  tlM;  degradations  akin 
to  .ipteoiperance.    That  seheme  of 


head,  heart,  and  habitual  demeatw  ' 
our,  which  in  his  early  manhood^ 
and  first  controversial  writings, 
Milton,  claiming  the  privilege  of 
self-defence,  asserts  of  himself,  and 
challenges  his  calumniators  to  dis- 
prove ;  this  will  his  school-mates^ 
his  fellow-collegians,  and  his  ma- 
turer  friends,  with  a  confidence 
proportioned  to  the  intimacy  of  their 
knowledge,  bear  witness  to,  as  again 
realized  in  the  life  of  Robert 
Southey.  But  still  more  striking 
to  those,  who  by  biography  or  by 
their  own  experience  are  familiar 
with  the  general  habits  of  genius, 
will  appear  the  poet*s  matchless  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  in  his  pur* 
soits;  the  worthiness  and  dignity 
of  those  pursuits ;  his  generous  sub- ' 
mission  to  tasks  of  transitory  in» 
tereiit,  or  such  as  his  genius  alone 
could  make  otherwise  $  and  that ' 
having  thus  more  than  satisfied  the 
claims  of  atfection  or  prudence,  he 
should  yet  have  made  for  himself 
time  and  power,  to  achieve  more» 
and  in  more  var'rous  departments 
than  almost  any  other  writer  has 
done,  though  employed  wholly  01^ 
subjects  of  his  own  choice  and  am*' 
bition.  But  as  Soulbey  possesses, 
and  is  not  possessed  by,  his  genius, 
even  so  is  he  master  even  of  his 
virtues.  The  regular  and  methpdi- 
cal  tenour  of  his  daily  labours, 
which  would  be  deemed  rare  in  the 
most  mechanical  pursuits,  and  might 
be  envied  by  the  mere  rnan  of  bust- 
pess,  loses  all  semblance  of  formality 
in  the  dignified  sitrrplTcity  of  his 
manners,  in  the  spring  and  health- 
ful cheerfulness  of  his  spirits.  Al- 
ways employed,  hU  friends  find  him 
always  at  leisure.  No  less  punctual 
in  trifles,  than  stedfast  in  the  per- 
formance of  highest  duties,  he  in- 
flicts none  of  those  small  pains  and 
discomforts  ^^hich   irregular   men 
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scatter  about  them,  and  which  in 
the  aggregate  so  often  become  for- 
midable obstacles  both  to  happiness 
and  utility  -,  while  on  the  contrary 
he  bestows  all  the  pleasures,,  and 
inspires  all  that  ease  of  mind  on 
those  around  him  or  connected  with 
him,  which  perfect  consistency, 
and  (if  such  a  word  might  be  fram- 
ed) absolute  reliability,  equally  in 
^mall  as  in  great  concerns,  cannot 
but  inspire  and  bestow  :  when  this 
too  is  softened  without  being  weak- 
ed  by  kindness  and  gentleness.  I 
know  few  men  who  so  well  deserve 
the  character  which  an  antient  at- 
tributes to  Marcus  Cato,  namely, 
that  he  was  likest  virtue,  inasmuch 
as  be  seemed  to  act  aright,  not  in 
obedience  to  any  law  or  outward 
ipotive^  but  by  the  necessity  of  a 
bappy  nature,  which  could  not  act 
Otherwise.    As  son,  brother^  hus- 


band>  father^  tpaster,  friepd^  he 
moves  with  firm  yet  light  sleps^ 
alike  unostentatious,  and  alike,  ex- 
emplary. As  a  writer,  he  has  uni- 
formly made  his  talents  subscrviem 
to  the  best  Interests  of  hamanitj*  of 
public  virtue,  and  domestic  piety  i 
his  cause  has  ever  been  the  cause  of 
pure  religion  and  of  liberty,  of  na- 
tional iudependence  and  of  national 
illumination,  when  future  critics 
shall  weigh  out  his  guerdon  of 
praise  and  censure,  it  will  be  Son- 
they  the  poet  only,  that  will  supply 
them  wit  h^  the  scanty  materials  for 
the  latter.  They  will  likewise  liot 
fail  to  record,  that  as  no  oian  was 
ever  a  more  constant'  friend,  neyer 
had  poet  more  friends  and  honourers 
among  the  good  of  all  parties ;  and 
that  quacks  in  education,  quacks  in 
politics,  and  quacks  in  criticiim 
were  bis  only  enemies.'* 


L^ii.  C0LERlDGiS*S   FIRST   OyXSET   AS   AN  A^THOB. 


,  '*  A  LEARNED  and  exemplary  old 
clergyman,  who  many  years  ago 
^veot  to  his  reward,  followed  by  the 
regrets  and  blessings  of  his  flock, 
published  at  his  own  expense  two 
volumes  octavo,  entitled,  a  New 
Theory  of  Redemption.  The  work 
was  most  severely  handled  in  the 
Monthly  or  Critical  Review,  I  for- 
get which,  and  this  unprovoKcd 
hostility  became  the  good  old  man's 
favourite  topic  of  conversation 
among  his  friends.  Well !  (he  used 
to  exclaim)  in  the  second  edition,  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
posing both  the  ignorance  and  the 
malignity  of  the  anonymous  critic. 
Two  or  three  years  however  passed 
by  without  any  tidings  from  the 
bookseller,  who  had  undertaken  the 


printing  and  publication  of  the 
work,  and  who  was  perfectly  at  bis 
ease,  as  the  author  was  known  to 
be  a  man  of  large  property.  At 
length  the  accounts  were  written 
for ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  they  were  presented  by  the 
rider  for  the  house,  in  person.  My 
old  friend  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
holding  the  scroll  with  no  very  firm 
hand,  began — Paper,  so  much  :  O 
moderate  enough — not  at  all  be- 
yond my  cxpec^tion  !  Printing,  so 
much  :  well !  moderate  enough ! 
Stitching,  covers,  advertisements, 
carriage,  &c.  so  much. — StiU  no- 
thing amiss.  Selleridge  (for  ortho- 
graphy is  no  necessary  part  of  a 
bookseller's  literary  acquirements) 
31. 3s.  Bless  me !  only  three  gui- 
'  '  bcas 
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iieas  for  the  what  d'ye  call  ix  ?  the 
s^lleridge  T  No  more.  Sir  !  replied 
the  rider.  Nay,  but  that  is  too 
moderate !  rejoined  my  old  friend. 
Oxily  three  guineas  for  selling  a 
thoqsand  copies  of  a  work  in  two 
^plunnes?  OSIr!  (cries  the  young 
traveller)  you  have  mistaken  the 
word.  There  have  been  none  of 
them  sold^  thev  have  been  sent 
baci  from  I/3ndon  long  a^o;  and 
/  t|iis  3Jl.  3s.  is  for  the  ceTlandge,  or 
warehouse-rqom  in  our  book  cellar. 
The  work  was  in  consequence  pre-, 
fermd  from  the  ominous  cellar  of  the 
pixbBsbers*,  to  the  author's  garret; 
apd  on  presenting  a  copy  to  an  ac- 
q]u^n(ance>  the  old  gentleman  used 
to  tell  the  anecdote  with  great  hu- 
mour* and  still  greater  good-nature. 
"  With  CQual  lack  of  worldly 
kQowledgej  X  was  a  far  more  than 
equal  sufferer  for  it,  at  the  very 
outset  of  nw  authorship.  Toward 
the  dose  or  the  first  year  from  the 
time,  that  in  an  inauspicious  hour  I 
■lefc  the  friendly  cloistei's,  and  the 
happy  grove  of  quiet,  ever-honoured 
J.e&us  College,  Cambridge,  I  was 
persuaded  by  sundry  philanthropists 
and  aoti-polecuists  to  set  on  foot  a 
periodical  work,  entitled  The 
Watchman,  that  (according  to  the 
general  motto  of  the  work)  all 
might  know  the  truth,  and  that  the 
trmh  might  mabe  us  freel  la 
order  to  exempt  it  from  the  stamp- 
tix,  and  likewise  to  contribute  as 
Uttle  as  possible  to  the  supposed 
guilt  of  a  war  against  freedom,  it 
was  to  be  published  on  every  eighth 
d4y,  thirty-two  pages,  large  octavo, 
closely  prmted,  and  price  only  four- 
pence«  Accordingly  with  a  Aaming 
prospectus,  "  Knowledge  is  Power,  * 
&c.  to  try  the  state  of  the  political 
atmosphere,  aod  so  fprth,  I  set  off 
on  a  tour  to  the  North,  from  Bristol 
t;o  ^$eld,  for  the  purpose  of  pro* 


curio|;  customers,  preaching  by  the 
way  in  most  of  the  great  to^waa,  aa. 
an  bireJcss  volunteer,  in  a  blue  .coat 
and  white  Waistcoat,  tbut  not  a  rag 
of  the  woman  of  Babylon  ;i)it;ht  be 
seen  on  me.  Fori  was^aj  ihat.timc 
and  long  after,  though  a  Trinitariaa 
(i.  e.  ad  normam  Platonis)  in  philo* 
sophy,  yet  a  zealous  Unitiriujn  in 
religion;  more  accurately,  I  was 
a  psilantkrepisi,  one  of  those;  who 
believe  oar  Lord  to  have  been  tho 
real  son  of  Joseph,  and  who  lay  the 
niain  stress  on  the  resqrrectioa 
rather  than  on  the  crocifixion.  O  I 
never  can  I  remember  those  days, 
with  cither  shame  or  regret.  Fori 
was  n^ost  sincere,  raostdisintrrestedl 
My  opinions  weie  indeed  in  many 
and  most  important  points  ( rrone- 
ous;  but  my  heart  was  single. 
Wealth,  rank,  life  itself  then  seemed 
cheap  to  me,  compared  with  the  in- 
terests of  (what  I  believed  to  be) 
the  truth  and  will  of  my  Maker.  I 
cannot  even  accuse  myself  of  having 
been  actuated  by  vanity  ;  for  in  the 
expansion  of  my  enthusiasm  I  did 
not  think  of  myself  at  all. 

"  My  campaign  commenced  at 
Birmingham;  and  my  first  attac]c 
was  on  a  rigid  Calvinist,  a  tallow- 
chandler  by  trade.  He  was  a  tall 
dingy  man,  in  whom  length  was  so 
predominant  over  breadth,  that  be 
might  almost  have  been  borrowed 
for  a  foundry  poker.  Of  that  face ! 
a  face  xaT^gju.^atriv  !  I  have  it  before 
me  at  this  moment.  The  lank,r 
black,  twine-like  hsur,  ptngui-nite8-» 
cent,  cut  in  a  straight  line  along  the 
black  stubble  of  his  thin  gunpowder 
eyeobrowc,  that  looked  like  a  scorch- 
ed after-math  from  a  last  week's 
shaving.  His  coat  collar  behind  ia 
perfect  unison,  both  of  colour  and 
lustre  with  tbe  coarse  yet  glib  cord- 
age, that  I  suppose  he  ^led  his 
hair,  and  which  with  a, bend  inward 
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at  the  nape  of  his  neck  (the  only 
approach  to  flexure  in  bis  whole 
figure)  slunk  in  behind  his  waisi-: 
coat ;  while  the  countenance  lank, 
dark,  very  hard,  anc|  with  strong 
perp<^dk:u)ar  furrows,  ^ave  me  a 
dim  notion  of  some  one  locking  at 
tixc  through  a  used  gridiron,  all 
sboti  gjrease,  and  iron !  Bui  he  was 
one  ot  the  thorou?b-bred,  a  true 
16ver  of  liberiyj  ind  (I  was  Mn- 
fofmed)  had  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  many,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was 
one  of  the  boms  of  the  second 
^east  in  the  Revelation,  that  spoke 
like  a  dragon.  A  person,  to  whom 
ope  of  my  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion had  been  addressed,  was  my 
introducer.  It  was  a  new  event  in 
ray  life,  my  first  stroke  in  Jhe  new 
business  I  had  uncjertaken  of  an 
author,  yea,  and  of  an  author  trad- 
ing on  his  own  acpount.  My  com- 
panion after  some  imperfect  sen- 
tences and  a  multitude  of  hums 
and  haas  abandoned  the  cause  to 
his  client;  and  I  con^menccd  aii 
biarangue  of  half  an  hour  to  Phile- 
leutberos,  the  fallow-chaudlcr,  va- 
rying my  notes  thrbugh  the  whole 
g^naut  of  eloquence,  from  the  ratio- 
^native  to  the  declamntory,  and  In 
the  latter  from  the  pathetic  to  thp 
indignant  largued,  T described,  I 
promised,  I  prophesied ;  and  be- 
ginning with '  the  captivity  of  na- 
tions I  ended  with  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  millenniiim,  finishing 
the  whole  with  some  of  my  own 
verses  describing  that  glorious  state 
6nt  of  the  Religious  Musings : 

-  Such  deliglits. 


As  float  to  earth,  perintited  visitants ! 
When  in  some  Hour  of  solemn  Jubilee 
The  inassiire  gates  of  Paradise  are  thrown 
Wide  open :'  aiKltbrthcoine  infirapments  wild 
Sweet  eotioerof  mvartbJy  melodtr  i,  • 

And  odours  snatched  from  bedf  of  Aij^rantb, 
And  they  ihut  from  the  crystal  river  of  life 
SprirtgUponfpeshen'd  wirigi.anibroiiiaJ  ^es ! 
Religious  Musnig>,  I.  :J56. 


"  My  taper  man  bf  lights  llsSeaed 
with  perseverant  and  ptatse-wortbjr 
patience,  though  (as  I  was  after- 
wards told  on  complaining  of  cer- 
tain caleH  that  were  not  altogether 
ambfosial)  it  wai^  a  melting  day 
with  him.  And  what'.  Sir!  (he 
s^id  after'  a  short  paiue)  might  the 
cost  be  ?  Qnly  fbor-pence  (O !  bow 
I  felt  the  anti-climax,  tke  abyamal 
bathos  of  that  foor- pence!)  oidf 
foor-panoe.  Sir,  ~eacn  number^  to 
be  published  on  every  eighth  daj. 
That  comes  to  a  deal  of  aumef  at 
the  end  of  a  year.  And  hov  much 
did  you  say  there  was  to  be  lor  the 
money?  Thirty*two  pages,  Sirl 
large  octavo,  closely  printed.'  Tbirt7 
and  two  pages?  Bless  me,  why 
except  what  I  does  in  a  family  way  * 
oh  the  Sabbath,  that's  moie  than  I 
ever  reads.  Sir !  all  die  year  round. 
I  am  as  great  a  one  as  any  nmn  in 
Brummagem,  Sir  1  for  liberty  and 
truth  and  all  them  sort  of  things, 
but  as  to  this  (no  offence,  I  hope. 
Sir !)  I  most  be^  to  be  excused. 

**  So  ended  my  first  canvass  : 
from  causes  that  I  shall  presently 
znention,  I  made  but  one  oth^ap* 
plication  in  person!  This  took  place 
at  Manchester,  to  a  stately  and 
opulent  wholesale  dealer  in  cottons. 
He  took  my'  letter  of  introduction, 
and  having  perused  it^  meaaiucd 
ihe  from  head  to  foot'  and  again 
from  foot  to  head,  and  then  asked 
if  r  had  any  bill  or  invoice  of  the 
thing;  I  pt^esented'my  prospectus 
to  him ;  he  rapidly  sVinmica  mod 
hummed  over  the  first  side,  and  atill 
more  rapidly  the  second  and  con* 
eluding  page ;  crushed  it  within  his 
fingers  and  the  palni  of  his  hand  ; 
then  most  deliberately  and  signi- 
jjicantly'  rubbed  and  smoothed  one 
part  agains^'  the  other;  and  hutly 
i)otting  it  mto  •  his  pocket  ttimed 
his  back  on  me  with  tin  **  overrun 
with  these  articles!"  and  so  without 
anotb^ 
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^Both^r  fribble  retired  into  his 
jcoootiog-hoase.  And  I  can  truly 
SSLJ,  to  my  unspeakable  amusement. 
*'This  I  have  said,  was  my 
fecond  and  last  attempt.  On  re- 
turning baffled  from  (be  ^rst^  in 
which  I  bfld  vainly  e^s^yed  to  re- 
peat the  miracle  of  Orpheus  wsib 
die  Brummagem  patriot,  I  dined 
with  the  tradesman  who  had  intro- 
.duced  me  to  him.  After  dinner  he 
•  importuned  me  to  smoi^e  a  pipe 
with  bim^  and  two  or  three  other 
illpminati  of  the  same  rank.  I  ob- 
jectedj  both  because  I  was  engaged 
to  spend  the  evening  with  a  mi- 
nister apd  his  friends^  and  because  I 
had  never  smoked  except  once  or 
twice  in  my  life- time,  and  then  it 
was  herb  tobacco  mixed  with  Oro- 
nooko.  On  the  assurance  hqwever 
that  the  tobacco  was  equally  mild, 
i^nd  seeing  top  that  it  was  of  a 
yellow  colour ;  (not  forgetting  the 
lamentable  difficulty,  J  have  always 
experienced,  in  sayiqg.  No!  and  in 
abstaining  from  what  the  people 
about  me  were  doing)  I  took  half  a 
pipe,  filliii^  the  lower  half  of  the 
boll  with  salt.  I  was  soon  however 
compelled  to  resign  it,  in  (X)nse- 
quence  of  a  giddiness  and  distressful 
feeling  in  my  eyes,  which  as  I  had 
^rank  but  a  single  glass  of  ale,  must, 
J  knew,  have  been  the  effect  of 
the  tobacco.  Soon  after,  deeming 
myself  recovered,  I  sallied  forth  to 
my  engagement,  but  the  walk  and 
the  firesh  air  brought  on  all  the 
-  symptoms  again,  and  I  had  scarcely 
enteitid  the  minister's  drawing- 
room,  and  opened  a  small  pacquet 
of  letters,  which  be  had  received 
from  Bristol  for  rne,  ere  I  sank 
back  on  the  sofa  in  a  sort  of  swoon 
rather  than  sleep.  Fortunately  I 
had  found  just  tinie  enough  to 
inform  him  of  the  confased  state 
pf  my  feelings^  and  of  the  occasion. 


For  here  and  thus  |  lay,  my  face 
like  a  wall  that  is  white-washing, 
deathy  pale  and  with  the  cpld  drop* 
of  perspiration  running  down  it 
from  my  forehead,  while  one  af^er 
another  there  dropt  in  the  different 
gentlemen,  who  bad  been  invited 
to  meet,  and  •  spend  the  evening 
with  me,  to  the  number  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty.  As  the  poison 
of  tobacco  acts  bot  for  a  short  time, 
I  at  length  awoke  from  inftensibility, 
«nd  looked  round  on  the  party,  my 
eyes  dazzled  by  the  candles  which 
had  been  lighted  in  the  interim. 
By  way  of  relieving  my  embarrass- 
ment one  of  the  gentlemen  began 
the  conversation,  with  "  Have  yoa 
seen  a  paper  today,  Mr. Colridge  r" 
Sir  I  (I  replied,  rubbing  my  eyes) 
"  I  atn  far  from  convinced,  that  a 
Christian  is  permitted  to  read  either 
newspapers  or  any  other  works  of 
merely  political  and  temporary  in- 
terest/* This  remark  so  ludicrously 
Inapposite  to,  or  rather,  incongruous 
with,  the  purpose  for  which  I  was 
known  to  have  Tisited  Birming- 
ham, and  to  assist  me  in  which  they 
wrre  all  then  met,  produced  an 
involuntary  and  general  burst  of 
laughter ;  and  seldom  indeed  ba\'e 
I  passrd  so  tpany  delightful  boors, 
a$  I  enjoyed  in  that  room  from  the 
n^oment  of  that  lapgh  to  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning.  Nevcr^ 
perhaps,  in  so  mixed  and  numerous 
a  party  have  I  since  heard  conver- 
sation sustained  with  sgch  anima- 
tion, ennched  with  such  variety  of 
information,  and  enlivened  with 
such  a  flow  of  anecflot^.  Both  then 
and  afterwards  they  all  joined  in 
dissuading  me  from  proceeding  witSi 
my  scheme;  assured  me  in  the 
most  friendly  and  yet  most  flattering 
expressions,  that  the  employment 
was  neither  fit  for  me,  nor  I  fit  for 
the  cmploympot  Yet.  if  I  had  He- 
termined 
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termined  od  persetering  ia  it,  they 
promised  to  exert  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  procuri;  subscribers^  and 
insisted  that  I  sliould  make  no  more 
applications  in  person,  but  carry  oo 
the  canvass  by  proxy.  The  same 
hospitable  reception,  the  same  dis- 
fiuasionj  and  (tbat  failing)  the  same 
kind  exertions  in  my  behalf,  I  met 
with  at  Manchester,  Derby,  Not- 
tingham, Sheffielc)^  indeed,  at  every 
flace  in  which  I  took  up  my  sojourn, 
oftea  recall  with  affectionate  plea- 
sure the  many  respectable  men  who 
interested  themselves  for  me,  a 
perfect  stranger  to  thena,  not  a  few 
•of  whom  I  can  still  name  among 
spy  friends*  They  will  bear  witness 
^r  me,  how  opposite  even  then  my 
principles  were  to  those  of  jacobin- 
ism or  even  of  democracy,  and  cao 
attest  the  strict  accuracy  of  the 
•statement  which  I  have  left  on 
record  in  the  IQtb  and  iltb  Num- 
hers  of  The  Friend. 

'*  From  this  rcmemberable  tour 
1  returned  with  nearly  a  thousand 
names  on  the  subscription  list  of 
the  Watchman ;  yet  more  than  half 
convinced,  that  prudence  dictated 
the  abandonment  of  the  scheme. 
Sut  for  this  very  reason  1  persfevered 
in  it  'y  for  I  was  at  that  period  of 
fny  life  so  completely  hag-ridden  by 
the  ft^ar  of  being  influenced  by 
«eLfish  motives,  that  to  know  a  mode 
«f  conduct  to  be  the  dictate  of 
prudence  was  a  sort  of  presumptive 
ppoQf  to  my  feelings,  that  the  con- 
trary was  the  dictate  of  duty.  Ac> 
cord'mgly,  I  commenced  the  work, 
vhich  was  announced  in  Londoo 
hy  long  bills  in  letters  larger  than 
^d  ever  been  seep  before,  and 
wh;ch  (I  have  been  informed,  for  I 
did  not  see  them  cayself )  eclipsed 
the  glories  even  of  the  lottery  puffs. 
Bot,  alas !  the  publication  ^f  the 
•very  first  Numbrr  .was  delayed  bC" 


yond  the  day  annoimoed  for  Its  ap- 
pearance. In  the  second  Number  an 
essay  against  fast  days,  with  a  most 
censur^le  application  of  a  text  from 
Isaiah  for  its  motto,  lost  me  near 
five  hundred  of  my  -subscribers  at 
one  blow«  ,  in  the  two  following 
Numbers  I  made  enemies  of  all  my 
Jacobin  and  Democratic  Patrons  ^ 
for  disgusted  by  their  infidelity,  and 
their*  adoption  of  French  morals 
with  French  psilosopfuf}  and  per- 
haps thinking,  that  charity  ought  to 
begin  nearest  home;  instead  of 
abusing  the  government  and  the 
Aristocrats  chiefly  or  entirely^  aa 
bad  been  e^^pected  of  me,  I  levelled 
my  attacks  at  '*  modern  patriotism,** 
and  even  ventured  to  declare  my 
belief  that  whatever  the  motives  of 
ministers  might  have  been  for  ihc 
sedition  (or  as  it  was  then  the 
fashion  to  call  them^  the  g^giog) 
bills,  yet  the  bills  themselves  woul4 
produce  an  effect  to  be  desired  by 
all  the  true  friends  of  freedoai«  aa 
far  as  they  should  contiibute  to  detar 
men  from  openly  dedaimiog  on 
subjects^  the  principles  of  which 
they  had  never  bottomed,  and  fronai 
''  pleading  to  the  poor  and  ignorant^ 
instead  of  pleading  for  them."  At 
the  same  time  I  avowed  my  coq« 
viction,  that  national  education  and 
a  concurring  spread  of  tlie  gospel 
were  the  indispensable  condition  of 
any  true  political  amelioration .  Thoa 
by  the  time  the  seventh  Number 
was  published,  I  had  the  mortified* 
tion  (but  why  should  I  say  this» 
when  in  truth  I  cared  too  little  for 
any  thing  that  concerned  my  worldly 
interests  to  be  at  all  mortified  about 
it  ?)  of  seeing  the  preceding  Num- 
bers exposed  in  sundry  old  iron 
shops  for  a  penny  apiece.  At  the 
ninth  Number  1  dropt  the  work. 
But  from  the  London  publisher  I 
could  not  obtaiuiit  shillip{>  be  was 
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a  ■  J  M  ■  aud  set  me  at  defiance. 
F^om  otBer  places  I  procured  but 
little,  and  after  such  delajs  as  ren- 
dered that  little  worth  nothing  : 
and  I  should  have  been  inevitably 
thrown  into  jail  by  my  Bdstol 
printer,  who  refused  to  wait  even 
for  a  month,  for  a  sum  between 
eighty  and  hinely  pounds,  if  the 
money  had  not  been  paid  for  me 
by  a  mai\  by  no  means  affluent,  a 
dear  friend  who  attached  himself 
to  me  from  my  first  arrival  at 
Bristol^  who  has  continued  my 
friend  with  a  fidelity  unconquered 
by  time  or  even  by  my  own  appa- 
rent neglect :  a  friend  from  whom 
I  never  received  an  advice  that  was 
not  wise,  or  a  remonstrance  that 
was  not  gentle  and  affectionate. 

*'  Conscientiously  an  opponent  of 
the  first  revolutionary  war,  yet  with 
my  eyes  thoroughly  opened  to  the 
true  character  and  impotence  of  the 
favourers  of  revolutionary  principles 
in  England „pnnciples  which  I  held 
in  abhorrence  (for  it  was  part  of 
my  political  creed,  that  whoever 
ceased  to  act  as  an  individual  by 
making  himself  a  member  of  any 
society  not  sanctioned  by  his  go- 
vernment, forfeited  the  rights  of  a 
citizen) — a  vehement  snti-minis- 
terialist,  but  after  the  invasion  of 
Switzerland  a  more  vehement  anti- 
gallican,  and  still  more  intensely  an 
anti -jacobin,  I  retired  to  a  cottage 
at  Stowey,  and  provided  for  my 
scanty  maintenance  by  writing 
verses  for  a  London  Morning  Paper. 
I  saw  plainly,  that  literature  was 
not  a  profession  by  which  I  could 
expect  to  live  5  for  I  coold  not  dis- 
guise from  myself,  that  whatever 
ray  talents  might  or  might  not  be 
in  other  respects,  yet  they  were  not 
of  the  sort  that  could  enable  me  to 
become  a  popular  writer ;  and  that 
whatever  my  opinions  might  be  in 


themselves,  they  were  almost  equi- 
distant from  all  the  three  prominent 
parties,  the  Pittites,  the  Fuxites, 
and  the  Democrats.  Of  the  un- 
saleable nature  of  my  writings  I  bad 
aa  amusing  memento  one  Dooming 
from  our  own  servant  girl.  For 
happening  to  rise  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  usual,  I  observed  her  putting 
an  extravagant  quantity  of  paper 
into  the  grate  in  order  to  light  the 
fire,  and  mildly  checked  her  for  her 
wastefulness  ;  la.  Sir !  (replied  poor 
Nanny)  why,  it  is  only  **  Watch- 
men." 

**  I  now  devoted  myself  to  poetry 
and  to  the  study  of  ethics  and  psy- 
chology ',  and  so  profound  was  my 
admiration  at  this  time  of  Hartley's 
Essay  on  Man,  that  I  gave  bis 
name  to  my  firstborn.  In  addition 
to  the  gentleman,  my  neighbour, 
whose  garden  joined  on  to  my  little 
orchard,  and  the  cultivation  of  whose 
friendship  had  been  my  sole  motive' 
in  choosing  Stowey  for  my  resi* 
dence,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
acquire,  shortly  after  my  settlement 
there,  an  invaluable  blessing  in  the 
society  and  neighbourhood  of  one, 
to  whom  I  could  look  up  with 
equal  reverence,  whether  I  regarded 
him  as  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  or  a 
man.  His  conversation  extended 
to  almost  all  subjects,  except  physics 
and  politics  5  with  the  latter  he 
never  troubled  himself.  Yet  nei^ 
ther  my  retirement  nor  my  utter 
abstraction  from  all  the  disputes  of 
the  day  could  secure  me  in  those 
jealous  times  from  suspicion  and 
obloquy,  which  did  not  stop  at  me, 
hot  extended  to  my  excellent  friend^ 
)^hose  perfect  innocence  was  even 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt. 
One  of  the  many  busy  sycophants 
of  that  day  (I  here  use  the  word 
sycophant,  in  its  original  sense,  as  a 
wretch  who  flaiters  the  prevafling 
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party  by  informing  againts  his 
neighbours^  under  pretence  that 
they  are  exporters  of  prohibtted 
iigs  or  fancies !  for  the  raoial  appli- 
cation of  the  term  it  matters  not 
which)— one  of  these  sycophantic 
law-mongrels^  discoursing  on  the 
{politics    of    the'   8eigbboarhood« 


uttered  the  following  deep  remaifc ; 
'*  As  to  Coleridge,  there  is  not  so 
much  harm  in  him,  for  he  is  a  whirl- 
brain  that  talks  whatever  comes 
!he 


uppermost  5  but  that 

is  the  dark  traitor.    You  never  hear 
hhn  say  a  syllable  on  tiie  subject." 


Klofstock,  the  Gbkmav  Pobt. 


*'  Believe  me,  I-  walked  with  an 
impression  of  awe  on  my  spirits,  as 
W— «  and  myself  accompanied 
Mr.  Klopstock  to  the  house  of  his 
brother,  tbe  poet,  which  stands 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
city  gate,  (t  is  one  of  a  row  of 
little  common*place  summer-houses 
^for  so  they  looked)  with  four  or 
live  rows  of  young  meagre  elm  trees 
befope  the  windows^  beyond  which 
is  a  green,  and  then  a  dead  flat  in- 
tersefrted  with  several  roads.  What- 
ever beauty  (thought  I)  may  be 
before  the  poet*s  cyt&  at  present,  it 
iiiust  certainly  be  purely  of  his  own 
creation.  Wie  waited  a  few  mi- 
nutes in  a  neat  little  parlour,  ooia- 
roented  with  tbe  figures  of  two  of 
the  muses,  and  with  prints,  tbe  sub- 
jects of  wliich  were  from  Klops* 
lock's  odes.  The  poet  entered.  I 
was  much  disappointed  in  his  coun- 
tenance, and  recognized  in  it  no 
likenesss  to  the  bust.  There  was 
no  comprehension  in  the  forehead, 
no  weight  over  the  eye-bro)uv's,  no 
expression  of  peculiarity,  moral  or 
intellectu.ll,  on  the  eyes,  no  massi^er 
ness  ii;i  the  general  countenance. 
He  is  If  any  thing  rather  below  the 
middle  size.  He  wore  very  large 
half-boots  which  his  legs  filled,  so 
fearfully  were  they  swoln.  Howr 
ever,  though  neither  W—  nor 
myself  could  discover  any  indica- 
tions of  silbllniity  or  enihusiasm  in 


his  physiognomy,  we  wore  both 
equally  imptesscd  with  his  liveli- 
ness^ and  his  kind  and  ready  coor* 
te«y.  He  talked  in  French  with  my 
friend,  and  with  difficulty  spoke  a 
few  sentences  to  me  in  Cnglisfu 
His  enunciatipn  was  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  the  entire  want  of 
his  upper  teeth.  The  cooversatioa 
began  on  his  part  by  the  expreiaoo 
of  his  rapture  at  the  surrender  of 
the  detachment  of  French  troops 
under  General  Humbert.  Their 
proceedings  in  Ireland  with  regard 
to  the  committee  which  they  had 
appointed,  with  the  reat  of  their 
organizing  system,  seemed  to  have 
given  the  poet  great  entertainmenr.- 
He  then  declared  his  sanguine  b^ 
lief  in  Nelson's  victory,  and  anti- 
cipated its  confirmation  with  a 
keen  and  triumphant  pleasure.  His 
words,  tones,  looks,  implied  the 
most  vehement  Anii-Gallicanism. 
The  subject  changed  to  literature, 
and  I  inquired  in  Latin  coacerning 
the  History  of  German  Poetry,  and 
the  elder  German  Poets.  To  mj 
greiM^  astonishment  he  confessed^ 
thai  he  knew  very  little  on  tbe  sub- 
ject. Hg  had  indeed  occasionally 
read  one  or  twp  of  their  elder  writ- 
ers, but  not  so  aa  to  enable  him  to 
speak  of  their  querits.  Profossor 
Ebeling,  he  said,  would  probably 
giye  me  every  inforaMtibn  pf  tbi$ 
kind :  the  subject  had  not  particu- 
larly 
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farly  excited  bis  curiosity^  He  then 
talked  of  Milton  and  Glover,  aod 
thought  Glover's  blank  verse  su* 
perior  to  Milton's.  W-^^  and 
myself  expressed  our  surprize :  and 
my  friend  gave  his  definition  and 
notion  of  harmonious  verse^  that  It 
consisted  (the  English  iambic  blank 
verse  above  all)  in  the  apt  arrang|»» 
ment  of  pauses  and  cadiences,  and 
the  9\yeep  of  whole  paragraphs, 

**  with  many  «  winding  boat 
Of  linked  sweetnets  long  drawn  oat,* 

and  not  m  the  even  flow>  much 
fess  in  the  prominence  or  antithetic 
vigour,  of  single  Knes,  which  were 
indeed  injurious  to  the  total  effect^ 
except  -where  they  were  introduced 
for  some  specific  purpose.  Klops- 
tock  assented,  and  said  that  he  meant 
to  confine  Glover's  superiority  to 
single  lines.  He  told  us  that  be 
Lad  read  Milton,  in  a  prose  transla^ 
tipn,  when,  he  was  fourteen.  I 
understood  him  thus  myself,  and 
W— —  interpreted  Klopstock's 
French  as  I  had  already  construed 
it.  He  appeared,  to  know  very 
little  of  Milton— or  indeed  of  our 
poets  in  general.  He  spoke  with 
great  indignation  of  the  English 
prose  translation  of  his  Messiah. 
All  the  transTations  had  been  bad, 
very  bad — but  the  English  was  no 
translation — there  were  pages  on 
pages  not  in  the  original :  and  half 
the  original  was  not  to  be  found  ia 

the  translation.     W told  him 

that  I  intended  to  transliate  a  few  of 
his  odes  as  specimens  of  German 
lyrics— he  then  said  to  me  To  Eng- 
lish,. "  I  wish  you  would  render 
into  English  some  select  passages  of 
the  Messiah,  and  revenge  me  of  your 
countrymen !"  It  was  the  liveliest 
tiling  which  he  produced  in  the 
whde  conversation.  He  told  us, 
tliat  his  first,  ode  was  fifty  years 
^ider  than  hialast.    I  looked  at  him 


with  much  emotion — I  considered 
him  as  the  venerable  father  of  Ger- 
man poetry  ;  as  a  good  man ;  as  a 
Christian  ;  seventy-four  years  old  ; 
with  legs  enormously  swoln  j  yet 
active,  lively,  cheerful,  and  kind^ 
and  communicative.  My  eyes  felt 
as  if  a  tear  were  swelling  into  tbenu 
In  the  portrait  of  Lessing  there  was- 
a  toupee  periwig,  which  enor-^ 
mously  injured  the  effect  of  his 
physiognomy — Klopstock  wore  the 
same,  powdered  and  frizzled.  By 
the  bye,  old  men.  ought  never  to 
wear  powder — the  contrast  betweeis 
a  large  snow-white  wig  and  the 
colour  of  an  old  man's  skin  is  dis- 
gusting; and  wrinkles  in  such  m 
neighbourhood  appear  only  channels 
for  dirt.  It  is  an  honour  to  poets 
aivl  great  men,  that  you  think  of 
them  as  parts  of  nature  j,.  and  any 
thing  of  trick  and  &hien  wotMu^ 
you  in  them  as  much  as  when  yoir 
see  venerable  yews  clipped  int» 
miserable  peacocks.  The  author 
of  the  Messiah  should  have  worn 
his  own  grey  hair.  His  powder  and 
periwijg  were  to  ^the  eye  what  JKr^ 
Virgil  would  be  to  the  ear. 

*'  Klopstock  dwelt  much  on  tbo^ 
superior  power  which  the  GerouMi 
language  possessed  of  concentrating^ 
meaning.  He  said,  he  had  ofteor 
translated  parts  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, line  by  line,  and  a  German  line 
proved  always  sufiicient  for  a  Greelt 
or  Latin  one.  In  English  you  canr 
not  do  this.  I  answered,  that  in 
English  we  could  commonly  render 
one  Greek  heroic  line  in  a  line  and 
a  half  of  our  common  heroic  metre» 
and  I  conjectured  that  this  line  and 
a  half  would  be  found  to  contain  no» 
more  syllables  than  one  German  or 
Greek  hexameter.  He  did  not  un- 
derstand me :  and  I  who  wished  tv 
hear  his  opinions,  not  to  correcc 
tbem>  was  glad  that  he  didnor. 

^  We 
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"We  now  took  our  leave.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution Klopstock  wrote  odes  of  con- 
gratulation. He  received  some  ho- 
norary presents  from  the  French 
Republic  (a  golden  crown  I  believe) 
and,  like  our  Priestley,  was  invited 
to  a.  seat  in  the  legislature^  which 
he  declined.  But  when  French 
liberty  metamorphosed  herself  into 
a  fury,  he  sent  back  these  presents 
ivith  a  pall  nod  in,  declaring  his  ab- 
horrence  of  their  proceedings:  and 
since  then  he  has  been  perhaps 
more  than  enough  an  Anti-Gal  I  icnn. 
I  mean,  that  in  his  just  contempt 
and  detestation  of  the  crimes  and 
follies  of  the  Revolutionists,  he 
suffers  himself  to  forget  that  the  re- 
volution itself  is  a  process  of  the 
Divine  Providence ;  and  that  as  the 
folly  of  men  is  the  wis»dom  of  God, 
so  are  their  iniquities  instruments 
of  his  goodness.  Prom  Klopstock's 
hotise  we  walked  to  the  ramparts, 
discoursing  together  on  the  poet 
and  his  conversation,  till  our  at- 
tention waa  diverted  to  the  beauty 
9nd  singularity  of  the  sunset,  and 
Its  effects  on  the  objects  round  us. 
There  were  woods  in  the  distance. 
A  rich  sandy  light  (nay,  of  a  much 
deeper  colour  than  sandy)  lay  over 
these  woods  that  blackened  in  the 
blaae.  Over  that  part  of  the  woods 
which  lay  immediately  under  the 
intenser  light,  a  brassy  nfjist  floated. 
The  trees  on  the  ramparts,  and  the 
people  moving  to  and  fro  between 
them,  were  cut  or  divided  into  equal 
segments  of  deep  shade  and  brassy 
fight.  Had  the  trees,  and  the  bodies 
of  the  men  and  women,  hern  di- 
vided into  equal  segments  by  a  rule 
or  pair  of  compasses,  the  portions 
could  not  have  been  more  regular. 
All  else  was  obscure.  It  was  a  fairy 
scene !  and  to  increase  its  romantic 
character  among  the  moving  objects 


thus  divided  into  alternate  sliade 
and  brightness,  was  a  beautiful 
child,  dressed  with  the  el<*gant  sim- 
plicity of  an  English  child,  riding 
on  a  stately  goat,  the  saddle^  bridle, 
and  other  accoutrements  of  which 
were  in  a  high  degree  costly  and 
splendid.  Before  I  quit  the  subject 
of  Hamburg,  let  me  say,  that  I 
remained  a  day  or  two  longer  than 
I  otherwise  should  have  done,  id 
order  to  be  present  at  the  feast  of 
St.  Michael,  the  patron  saint  of 
Hamburg,  expecting  to  see  the 
civic  pomp  of  this  commercial  Re- 
public. I  was  however  disap- 
pointed. There  were  no  proces- 
sions, two  or  three  sermoos  were 
preached  to  two  or  three  old  women 
in  two  or  three  churches,  and  St, 
Michael  and  bis  patronage  wished 
elsewhere  by  the  higher  classes,  all 
places  of  entertainment,  theatre. 
Sec.  being  shut  up  on  this  day.  In 
Hamburg,  there  seems  to  be.  no  re- 
ligion at  all :  in  Lubec  it  is  confined 
to  the  women.  The  men  seem 
determined  to  be  divorced  from 
their  wives  in  the  other  world,  if 
they  cannot  in  this.  You  will  not 
easily  conceive  a  more  singnlar 
sight  than  is  presented  by  the  rast 
aisle  of  the  principal  church  at 
Lubec  seen  from  the  organ  lofi : 
for  being  filled  with  female  servants 
and  persons  in  the  same  class  of 
life,  and  all  their  caps  havin)4  gold 
and  silver  cauls,  it  appears  like  a 
rich  pavement  of  gold  and  silver. 

"  I  will  conclude  this  letter  with 
the   mere    transcription   of   note^ 

which  my  friend  W made  ot 

his  conversations  with  Klopstock, 
during  the  interviews  that  took  place 
after  my  dep;iriure.  On  these  I 
shall  make  but  on'*  remark  at  pre- 
sent, and  that  will  appear  a  pre- 
sumptuous one,  namely,  that  Kilops- 
tock*8  remarks  on  the  yencraWe 

sage 
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8a|;eorKoeoafsburg  «re  to  my  owd 
Knowledge  injurioos  and  mistaken  ; 
and  so  far  is  it  from  being  troe, 
that  his  tjelem  is  no^%  given  np; 
that  tfapaughout  the  Universities  of 
Crermany  there  is  not  a  tingle  pro* 
fessor  who  is  not  either  a  Kantean, 
or  a  disciple  of  Ficbte,  whose  sys- 
tem is  built  on  the  KanteaB>  and 
presupposes  Its  truth ;  or  lastly* 
who,  though  an  antagonist  of  Kant 
as  to  his  theoretical  work,  has  oot 
embraced  wholly  or  tn  part  his 
moral  ^stem,  and  adopted  part 
of  his  nomenclature  '  Klopstock 
having  wished  to  see  the  Calvary  of 
Cumberland,  and  asked  what  was 
thought  of  it  in  £nghHid»  I  went  to 
Remnant's  (the  English  bookseller) 
where  I  piocored  the  Analytical 
Review,  in  which  is  contained  the 
jeview  of  Cumberland's  Calvary. 
I  remembered  to  have  read  there 
some  specimens  of  a  blank  verse 
translation  of  the  Messiah.  I  had 
mentioned  this  to  Klopstock,  and 
he  had  a  great  desire  to  see  them. 
J  waHced  over  to  his  house,  and 
pot  the  book  into  his  hands.  On 
adverting  to  his  own  poem,  he  told 
SBC  he  began  the  Messiah  when  he 
was  seventeen:  he  devoted  three 
entire  years  to  the  plan  without 
composing  a  single  line.  He  was 
greatly  at  a  loss  in  what  manner 
to  execute  his  work.  There  were 
no  successful  specimens  of  versifi- 
cation in  the  Qerman  language 
before  this  time.  The  first  three 
cantos  he  wrote  in  a .  species  of 
measured  or  numerous  prose.  This, 
though  done  with  much  labour 
smd  some  soccess,  was  far  from  sa- 
tisfnng  him.  He  had  composed 
llexamcters  both  Latin  and  Greek 
sm  a  school  eaefcise,  and  there  had 
•been  also  ki  the  German  language 
tatemptiin  that  s^leof  versincation. 
The^  W^c  only  of  very  modeiate 


merit.  One  day  he  was  strnck 
with  the  idea  of  what  could  be 
done  in  this  way— he  kept  bis 
room  a  whole  day,  even  wetn  with-* 
oat  his  dinner,  and  lound  that  in 
the  evening  he  had  written  twt^nty-A 
three  hexameters,  versifying  a  {)ait 
of  what  he  had  before  written  in 
prose.  From  that  time,  pleased 
with  his  efibrts,  he  composed  ii# 
more  in  prose.  To-day  be  informed 
me  that  he  had  finished  his  plaa 
before  he  read  Milton.  He  was 
eiK:hanted  to  see  an  author  wb» 
before  htm  had  trod  the  same  path* 
This  is  a  contradiction  of  what  ha 
said  before.  He  did  not  wish  1i# 
speak  of  his  poem  to  any  one  till  it 
was  finished  :  but  some  of  his 
firiends  who  had  seen  what  he  had 
finished,  tormented  him  till  he  had 
consented  to  publish  a  few  books  km 
a  journal.  He  was  then  I  belie^ne 
very  young, about  twenty  *five.  Tha 
rest  was  printed  at  different  periods- 
foor  books  at  a  time.  The  reo^ 
tion  given  to  the  first  speckneni 
was  highly  flattering.  He  was 
nearly  thirty  years  in  finisbing  the 
whole  poem,  but  <gf  these  thirty 
years  not  more  rban  two  were  em^ 
ployed  in  the  composition.  He 
only  composed  in  favourable  mo- 
ments $  besides  he  had  other  occu- 
pations. He  values  himself  upoa 
the  plan  of  his  odes,  and  accuses 
the  modern  lyrical  writers  of  gross 
deficii^ncy  in  this  respect.  I  laid 
the  same  accusation  against  Horace : 
be  wobki  not  hear  of  it — but 
waived  the  discussion.  He  called 
Rousseau*s  Ode  to  Fortime  a  moral 
dissertation  in  stanaas.  .1  spoke  of 
Dryden*s  St.  Cecilia  ^  but  he  did 
not  seem  familiar  with  our  writers. 
He  wished  to  know  the  distinctions 
between  our  dramatic  and  epic 
blank  verse.  He  recommended  me 
to  read  his  Herman  before*  i  read 

either 
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either  the  Messiah  or  the  odes. 
He  Battered  himself  that  some  time 
or  other  his  dramatic  poems  would 
be  known  in  England.  He  had  not 
heard  of  Cowper.  He  thought 
that  Voss  in  his  translation  of  the 
Iliad  had  done  violence  to  the  idiom 
of  the  Grerman>  and  had  sacriticed 
H  to  the. Greeks  not  remembering 
aufficieotly  that  each  language  has 
its  particular  spirit  and  genius.  He 
said  Lessing  was  the  tirat  of  their 
dramatic  writers.  I  complained  of 
Nathan  as  tedious.  He  said  there 
was  not  enough  of  action  in  it  i  but 
that  Lessing  was  the  most  chaste  of 
their  writers.  He  spoke  favourably 
of  Goethe  i  but  said  that  his  ''Sor- 
rows of  Werter*'  was  his  best  work, 
better  than  any  of  bis  dramas :  he 
preferred  the  first  written  to  the  rest 
of  Goethe*s  dramas.  Schiller's 
**  Robbers"  he  found  so  extra vagant> 
that  be  could  not  read  it.  I  spoke 
of  the  scene  of  the  setting  sun. 
lie  did  not  know  it.  He  said 
Schiller  could  not  live.  He  thought 
Don  Carlos  the  best  of  bis  dramas ; 
bat  said  that  the  plot  was  inexiri'* 
cable..  It  was  evident,  be  knew 
little  of  Schtller*s  works :  indeed^ 
he  said  he  could  not  read  them. 
Borgher  he  said  was  a  true  poet, 
and  would  live;  that  Schiller,  on 
the  contrary,  must  soon  l>e  forgot* 
ten;  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
imitation  of  Shakespeare,  who  often 
was  extravagant,  but  that  Schiller 
was  ten  thousand  times  more  so. 
He  spoke  v^ry  slightingly  of  Kotze- 
bue,  as  an  immoral  author  in  the 
first  place,  add  next,  as  deficient  in 
power.  At  Vienna,  said  he,  they 
^e  transported  with  him ;  hot  we 
■  do  not  reckon  the  people  of  Vienna 
either  the  wisest  or  the  wittiest 
people  of  Germatiy.  He  said  Wie- 
land  was  a  cbanning  author,  and  a 
ftovereigix  coaster  of  his  own  lan- 


guage :  that  io  dti^  reaped  Goelfa^ 
could  not  be  compared  to  him,  or 
indeed  could  any  body  else.  He^ 
spid  that  his  fault  was  to  be  fertile 
to  exuberamu^.  I  tofd  biro  the 
Oberon  had  juat  been  traoslateci 
into  Bngliftb.  He  asked  rae  if  I 
wars  not  delighted  whh  the  poera> 
I  answered,  that  I  thought  the 
story  began  to  fieg'  about  the  ae- 
venth  or  eighth  book;  and  observed 
that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
genius  to  make  the  interest  of  » 
long  poem  turn  entirely  tspon  antinal 
gratification.  He  seemed  at  fiiat 
disposed  to  excuse  thia  by  sayiog^ 
that  there  are  different  sobjecls  for 
poetry^  and  that  pbets  are  not  wil-i 
ling  to  he  restricted  to  their  chcMoe. 
I  answered,  that  I  thought  the 
passion  of  love  as  well  suit^  to  the 
purposes  of  poetry  as  aay  other 
passion  I  but  that  it  was  a  dieap 
way  of  pleasing  to  fix  the  attentioo 
of  the  reader  through  a  bng  poem 
on  the  mere  appetue.  <  Well  1  but 
said  he^  you  see,  that  such  poems 
please  ev^  body.  I  answered, 
that  it  waa  the  pro? inee  of  a  great 
poet  to  raise  people  up  to  his  own 
level,  net  to  descend  to  theirs.  He 
agreed,  and  confessed,  that  on  i}o 
account  whatsoever  would  he  have 
written  a  work  like  the  ObeiXHK 
He  spoke  in  raptures  ofWIeland's 
style,  and  pointed  out  the  passage 
where  Retzia  is  delivered  of  her 
child,  as  exquisitely  beautiful.  I  said 
that  I  did  not  percdve  any  ver)r 
striking  passages ;  but  that  I  made 
allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  a 
translation.  Of  the  thefts  of  Wifr- 
land,  he  said,  they  were  so  exqoi- 
sitely  managed,  that,  the  greatest 
writers  might  be  proud  to  steal  as 
he  did.  He  considered  the  books 
and  fables  of  old  romance  writefk 
in  the  light  of  the  aocieiit  mytho- 
logy, aa  a  sort  of  coaunmi  pi^qpoity. 
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£roin  which  a  man  was  free  to  take 
whatevjer  he:Could  make  a  good  use 
of.  .  An  Engtithman  bad  presented 
him  with  the  odet  of  Collins,  which 
he  had  read  with  pleasure.     He 
knew  little  or  nothin^^  of  .Gray,  ex- 
cept his  £8say  in  the  Church-jard. 
He  complaineid  of  the  fool  in  Lear. 
I  observed^  that  he  seemed  to  give 
a  terrible  wiklness  to  the  distress  ^ 
but  still  he  complained.    He  asked 
whether  it  was  not  allowed^  that 
Pope  had  written  rhyme  poetry  with 
more  skill  than  any  of  our  writers-— 
I  said,  I  preferred  Dryden,  becaose 
his  couplets  had  greater  variety  in 
their  movement.     He  thought  my 
reason    a    good   one^    but  asked 
whether  the  rhyme  of  Pope  were 
not  more  exact.     This  question  I 
understood  as  applying  to  the  final 
terminations,  and  observed  to  him, 
that  I  believed  it  was  the  case ;  but 
that  I  thought  it  was  easy  to  excuse 
some  inaccuracy  in  the  final  sounds, 
if  the  general  sweep  of  the  verse 
was  superior.     I  told  him  that  we 
were  not  so  exact  with  regard  to 
the  final  endings  i^  lines  as  the 
French.    He  did  not  seem  to  know 
that  we  made  no  distinction  between 
masadine  and  fisminine  (i.  e.  single 
or  double)  rhymes :  at  least  he  put 
inquiries  to  me  on  this  subject.    He 
seemed  to  think,  that  no  language 
could  ever  be  so  far  formed  as  that 
it  might  not  be  enriched  by  idioms 
borrowed  from  another  tongue.     I 
said  this 'was  a  very  dangerous  prac- 
tice ;    and  added,  that  I.  thought 
Milton  had  often  injured  both  his 
pro3e  and  verse  by  taking  this  li- 
berty too    frequently.      I   recom- 
miended  to  him  the  prose  works  of 
Dryden  as  models  of  pure  and  na- 
tive English.     I  was  treading  upon 
tender  ground,  as  I  have  reason  to 
au  ppoKe  that  he  has  hi  mself  1  iberally 
Indulged  In  the  practice. 


*'  The  same  day  I  dined  at  Mr. 
Klop6tock*s,  where  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  a  third  interview  with  the 
poet.     We  talked  principally  about 
indifferent  things.      I  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  Kant.     He  said 
that  his  reputation  was  much  on 
the  decline  in  Germany.    That  for 
his  own  part  he  was  not  surprised 
to  find  it  so,  as  the  works  of  Kant 
were  to  him  utterly  incomprehen- 
sible—that  he  had  of^en  been  pes- 
tered  by  the'Kanteansi   but  was 
rarely  in  the  practice  o£  arguing 
with  them.      His  custom  was  to 
produce  the  book,  open  it  and  point 
to  a  passage,  and  beg  they  would 
explam  it.     This  they  ordinarily 
attempted  to  do  by  substituting  their 
own  ideas.     I  do  not  want,  I  say, 
an  explanation  of  your  own  ideas^ 
but  of  the  passage  which  is  before 
us.    In  this  way  I  generally  bring 
the  dispute  to  an  immediate  con- 
clusion.   He  spoke  of  Wolfe  as  the 
first  Metaphysician  they    had    in 
Germany.     Wolfe  had  followers; 
but  they  could  hardly  be  called  a 
sect,  and  luckily  till  the  appearance 
of  Kant,  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
Germany  had  not  been  pestered  by 
any  sect  of  philosophers  whatso- 
ever 3  but  that  each  man  had  sepa- 
rately pursued  his  inquiries  uncon- 
trolled by  the  dogmas  of  a  Master. 
Kant  had  appeared  ambitious  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  sect)  thai  he  had 
succeeded ;   but  that  the  Germans 
were  now  coming  to  their  senses 
again.      That  Nicolai  and  Engel 
had  in  different  ways  contributed 
to  disenchant  the  nation  -, .  but  above 
all  the  incomprehensibility  of  the 
philosopher    and    liis    philosophy. 
He  seemed  pleased  to  hear,  that  as 
yet  Kant's  doctrines  had  not  met 
with  many  admirers  in  England^— 
did  not  doubt  but  that  we  had  too 
much  wisdom  to  be  duped  by  a 
L  writer 
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writer  who  ^t  at  defiance  the  com- 
nion  sense  and  common  understand- 
ings of  men..  We  talked  of  tragedy. 
He  seemed  to  rate  highly  the  power 
of  eft  citing  tears— 1  said  Uiat  nothing 
was  more  easy  than  to  deluge  an 
audience,  that  it  was  done  every 
day  by  the  meanest  writers. 

"  I  must  remind  you,  my  friend, 
first,  that  these  notes,  &c.  are  not 
intendedas  ipecimensof  Klopstock*s 
intellectual  power,  or  even  "  col- 
hfuial  prowess,"  to  judge  of  which 
b(r  an  accidental  conversation,  and 
this  with  strangers,  and  those  too 
foreigners,  would  be  not  only  un- 


reasonsble,  but  eftkinliiioas.     Se- 
condly, I  attribute  Itt^e  other  in* 
terest  to  tbe  remarks  than  what  is 
derived  from  the  celebrHy  of  the 
person  who  made  thetn.    Xastly,  if 
you  ask  me,  whether  I  have  read 
the  Messiah,  and  wlwit  I  tbtok  of 
it  ?  I  answer — as  yet  the  first  four 
books  only:  and  as  to  my  opmion 
(the  reasons  of  which  hereafter)  you 
may  guess  it  (torn  what  I  coaM  not 
belp  muttering  to  myself,  when  the 
good  pastor  this  morning  KtAd  me, 
that  Klopstock  was  the   German 

Milton "  a  very  German  fifillOD 

indeed!!!" 
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ALTHOUGH  tWs  worit  is  very 
miscellaneous^  and  we  shall 
extract  from  it,  under  this  division 
of  our  selections,  only  one  article, 
yet  it  may  be  proper  to  characterize 
it  here. 

All  the  volumes  of  the  Curiosities 
of  Literature  exhibit  careful  re- 
search into  little  known  and  scarce 
books,  and  considerable  judgment 
in  the  use  made  of  them  to  illustrate 
the  manners,  customs,  and  character 
of  the  age  in  general,  or  of  cele- 
brated individuals,  or  of  particular 
classes  of  men.     And  when  Mr. 


Disraeli  confines  hioMrif  to  this 
department  of  Literature,  be  must 
always  be  an  amusing  and  imtrac* 
tive  author ;  but  in  his  attempts  at 
original  works,  and  evmi  wiien  he 
interweaves  his  own  r^lectkms  or 
reasoning,  ke  must  not  expect  to 
satisfy  a  reader  of  sound  judgment 
and  pure  taste :  for  his  language  is 
often  finical,  and  aometiiDes  ex- 
tremely loose  and  incvnect;  his 
thoughts  are  either  very  obvious 
and  superficial,  or  4o  not  follow  io 
a  train  $  and  his  reasoning  Is  ineon- 
sequetit. 


Anecdotes  of  Prince  Hembt  the  Son  op  James  L  when  a  Child. 


''Prince  Henry,  the  son  of 
James  I.  whose  premature  death 
was  lamented  by  the  people,  as  well 
as  by  poets  and  historians,  unques- 
^  tionably  would  have  proved  ad  he- 
roic and  military  character.    Had 


he  ascended  die  thtone,  the  whola 
face  of  our  history  might  have  been 
changed;  the  days  of  Aginooort 
and  Cressy  ))ad  been  revived,  aod 
Henr}'  IX.  liad  rivalled  Henry  V. 
It  is  renMttbd>le  that  t^r inae  Henry 
viOitanbled 
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resembled  that  monarch  in  his  ft^- 
tur^;  as  Ben  Jonson  has  trdly  re- 
corded, though  in  a  complimentary 
verte,  and  a$  we  may  see  by  his 
picture^  among  the  ancient  Knglish 
bnes  at  Duiwich  College.  Merlin, 
in  a  masque  by  Jonson,  addresses 
PHnce  Henry, 

<«  Yet  rests  that  other  thunderbolt  of  war, 
Harry  the  Fifth ;  to  whom  in  face  you  are 
So  Hie,  as  Ihte  would  have  yon  so  in 


'*  A  youth  who  perished  in  his 
eighteenth  year  has  furnished  the 
subject  of  a  volume,  which  even  the 
deficient  animation  of  its  writer  has 
not  deprived  of  attraction.  If  the 
juvenile  age  of  Prince  Henry  has 
proved  snch  a  theme  fbr  our  ad- 
miration, we  may  l>e  curious  to 
learn  what  this  extraordinary  youth 
was,  even  at  dn  eariier  period. 
Authentic  anecdotes  of  children  are 
rare  j  a  child  has  seldom  a  biogra- 
pher by  his  side.  We  have  indeed  > 
fein  r^intly  treated  with  **  Anec- 
dotes t>f  Children,**  in  the  "  Prac- 
tibal  Education"  of  the  literary 
Ikmily  df  the  Edgcworths ;  but  we 
inay  presuhie,  that  as  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  delights  in  pieces  of  curious 
machinery  in  hb  house,  these  auto- 
rtiatlc  in&nts,  poets/  and  metaphy- 
lldans,  of  whom  afterwards  we 
have  heard  no  more,  seem  to  have 
tesembfed'somany  looking-glasses, 
or  echoes  in  a  whispering-gallery, 
merely  reflecting  those  objects 
which  thev  had  caught  around 
thenis  and  like  other  automata, 
dio7ing  indeed,  but  from  no  native 
ittipulse. 

'•«  Prince  Henry  at  a  very  early 
age,  not  exc^ding  flveyears,  evinced 
sn  hough  tfdness  of  character,  singu- 
lar in  a  chfld :  something  in  the 
formation  6f  this  early  character 
hiay  be  attributed  to  the  Countess 
of  M^.    This  lady  had  been  the 


nurse  of  James  I.  and  to  her  care 
the  King  intrusted  the  Prince.  She 
is  described  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
times,  as  '*  an  ancient,  virtuous,  and 
severe  lady,;  who  was  the  PriliceTs 
governess  from  his  cradle.**  At  the 
age  of  'five  years  the  Prince  was 
consigned  to  hfs  tutor,  Mr.  (after* 
wards  Sir)  AdamNewtoni  a  man  of 
learning  and  capacity,  whom  tbe- 
prince  at  length  chose  fbr  his  sec- 
retary. The  severity  of  the  old 
countess^  at^d  the  strict  discipltoe 
of  his  tutor;  were  not  received 
without  a0bction  and  reveredo6; 
althoush  not  at  times  without  a 
shrewd  excuse,  or  a  turn  of  plea- 
santry, which  latter  £M*ulty  the 
princely  boy  seems  to  have  possess^ 
in  a  very  high  degree. 

''  The  prince  early  attracted  the 
attention,  and  excited  the  hopes  of 
those  who  were  about  his  person. 
A  manuscript  narrative  has  beto 
preserved,  which  was  written  by 
one  who  tells  us,  that  he  was  ^  an 
attendant  upon  the  prhice*s  person, 
since  he  was  under  the  age  of  three 
years,  having  alway  diligently  d>- 
served  bis  (Ssposition,  behaviour^ 
and  speeches."  It  w^  at  the  earn- 
est  desire  of  Lord  and  Lady  Lumley, 
that  the  writer  of  thes^  anecdotes 
drew  up  this  relation.  The  manu- 
script is  without  date,  but  as  Lord 
Luj^ey  died  In  April  I609,  and 
leaving  no  heir,  his  library  was  then 
purchased  for  the  prince,  He^rv 
could  not  have  reached  his  fifteeotn 
year  5  this  manuscript  was  evidently 
composed  earlier :  so  that  the  latest 
anecdotes  could  not  have  occurred 
beyond  his  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
year — a  lime  of  life,  when  few 
children  can  furnish  a  curious  mis- 
cellany about  themselves. 

"The  writer  set  down  every 
little  circumstance  he  considered 
worth  noticing,  as  it  occurred.    I 
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sball  atteropt  a  sort  of  arrangemeDt 
of  the  most  interestlog^  to  sbew^  by 
an  unity  of  tbe  facts>  the  character- 
istic touches  of  the  mind  and  dis- 
positions of  the  princely,  boy. 

*'  Prince  Henry  in  bis  childhood 
rarely  wept,  and  endured  pain  with- 
out a  groan.  When  a  boy  wrestled 
with  him  in  earnest,  and  threw  bim, 
be  was  not  ^'  seen  to  whine  or  weep 
at  tbe  hurt.**  His  sense  of  justice 
was  early ;  for  when  bis  playmate, 
tbe  little  Earl  of  Mar,  ill-treated 
one  of  his  pages,  Henry  reproved 
bis  puerile  friend :  "  I  love  you  be- 
cause you  are  my  lord's  son  and  my 
cousin;  but,  if  you  be  not  better 
conditioned,  I  will  love  such  an  one 
better,"  naming  tbe  child  that  bad 
complained  of  him. 

''  The  first  time  he  went  to  the 
town  of  Stirling  to  meet  tbe  king, 
observing  without  the  gate  of  the 
town  a  stack  of  com,  it  fancifully 
struck  him  with  the  shape  of  the 
top  he  used  to  play  with  :  and  the 
child  exclaimed,  "That's  a  good 
top."  "  Why  do  you  pot  then  play 
with  it  ?'*  be  was  answered  j  "  Set 
you  it  up  for  me,  and  I  will  play 
with  it.'*  This  is  iust  the  fancy  we 
might  expect  in  a  lively  child,  with 
a  shrewdness  in  the  retort,  above  its 
years. 

"  His  martial  character  was  per- 
petually discovering  itself.  When 
asked  what  instrument  he  liked 
best?  he  answered,  "a  trumpet.'*: 
We  are  told  that  none  of  bis  age 
could  dance  with  more  grace,  but 
that  he  never  delighted  in  dancing  $ 
while  be  performed  his  heroical 
exercises  with  pride  and  delight, 
more  particularly  when  before  the 
king,  tbe  constable  of  Castile,  and 
other  ambassadors.  He  was  in- 
structed by  his  master  to  handle  and 
.  toss  the  pike,  to  march  and  hold 
himself  in  an  affected  style  of  state- 


liness,  according  to  the  martinets 
of  those  days;  but  he  soon  rejected 
such  petty  and  artificial  ^shions; 
yet  to  shew  that  his  dislike  arose 
from  no  want  of  skill  m  a  trifling 
accomplishment,  he  would  some- 
times  resume  it  only  to  laugh  at  it, 
and  instantly  return  to  his  own  na- 
tural demeanour.    On  one  of  these 
occasions  one  of   these  noartincts 
observing  that  they  could  never  be 
good  soldiers  unless   they    always 
kept  true  order  and    measnce    in 
marching,  **  What  then  must  ihcy 
do,"    cried   Henry,    "when    they 
wade  through  a  swift-running  wa- 
ter ?"     In  all  th'mgs    freedom    of 
action  from  bis  own  native  impulie, 
he  preferred  to  the  settled  roJcs  of 
his  teachers;  and  when  his  physician 
told  him  that  he  rode  too  fast,  he 
replied,  "  Must  I  ride  by  rules  of 
physic  f "     When  he  was  eating  a 
cold  capon   in  cold    weather,   the 
physician  told  him  that  that  was  not 
meat  for  the  weather.    "  You  may 
see,  doctor,"   «aid  Henry,    *•  that 
my  cook  is  no  astronomer."    And 
when  tbe  same  physician  observuig 
him  eat  cold  and  hot  meat  together, 
protested  against  it,  *'  I  cannot  mind 
that  now,"  said  the  royal  boy  face- 
tiously, "  though  they  should  have 
run  at  tilt  together  in  my  belly." 

'^  His  national  afiections  were 
strong:  When  one  reported  to 
Henry  that  the  King  of  France  had 
said  that  his  bastard,  as  well  as  the 
bastard  of  Normandy,  might  con- 
quer England,— the  princely  boy 
exclaimed,  *'  TU  to  cuffs  with  him, 
if  he  go  about  any  such  means." — 
There  was  a  dish  of  jelly  before  the 
prince  in  the  form  of  a  crown,  with 
three  lilies;  and  a  kind  of  bufibon 
whom  the  prince  used  to  banter, 
said  to  the  prince  that  that  dish  was 
worth  a  crown.  "  Aye  !'*  exdaimed 
the  future  English  hero,  "  I  would 

bad 
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I  had  that  crown  !"— ''  It  would  be 
a  great  disfa/'  rejoined  the  buffoon. 
"  How  can  that  be/*  replied  the 
prince,  **  since  you  value  it  but  a 
crown  ?**->^Whcn  James  I.  asked 
him  whether  he  loved  Englishmen 
or  Frenchmen  better,  he  replied^ 
*'  EnglishmeUi  because  he  was  of 
kindred  to  more  noble  persons  of 
England  than  of  France ;"  and  when 
the  king  inquired  whether  he  loved 
the  English  or  Germans  better  ?  he 
replied,  the  English  ;  on  which  the 
king  observing  that  his  mother  was 
a  German,  the  prince  replied,  "  Sir, 
yea  have  the  wit  thereof."  A 
southern  speech,  adds  the  writer, 
which  is,  as  much  as  to  say — you 
are  the  cause  thereof. 

''  Born  in  Scotland,  and  heir  to 
the  crown  of  England,  at  a  time 
when  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
two  nations  wf  re  running  so  high, 
the  boy  often  had  occasion  to  ex- 
press the  unity  of  affection,  which 
was  really  in  his  heart.  Being 
questioned  by  a  nobleman,  whether, 
,  after  his  fether,  he  had  rather  be 
king  of  England  or  Scotland  ?  he 
asked,  "  which  of  them  was  best  ?'* 
being  answered,  that  it  was  Eng- 
land, *'  Then/*  said  the  Scottish- 
born  prince,  "  would  I  have  both  !*' 
And  once  in  reading  this  verse  in 
Virgil, 

Xros  Tyriusve  mibi  nullo  discrimine  agetur, 

the  boy  said  he  would  make  use  of 
that  verse  for  t^imself,  with  a  slight 
alteration,  thus— 

*<  Anglus  SootusDe  mihi  nuUo  discrimixie 
agetur." 

**  He  wascarefol  to  keep  alive  the 
same  feeling  for  another  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  and  the  young 
prince  appears  to  have  been  regard* 
ed  with  great  affiection  by  the 
Welsh  t  for  when  once  the  prince 


asked  a  gentleman  at  what  mark  Le 
should  shoot  ?  the  courtier  pointed 
with  levity  at  a  Welshman  who  was 
present.  "Will  you  see  then,*' 
said  the  princely  boy,  '*  how  I  will 
shoot  at  Welshmen  ?**  Turning 
bis  back  from  him,  the  prince  shot 
his  arrow  in  the  air. — When  a 
Welshman,  who  had  taken  a  large 
carouse,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart 
and  bis  head,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  said  that  the  prince  should 
have  40,000  Welshmen  to  wait 
upon  him,  against  any  king  in 
Christendom ;  the  king,  not  a  little 
jealous,  hastily  inquired,  '^To  do 
what?*'  the  little  prince  turiled 
away  the  momentary  alarm  by  his 
facet  iousness, —  '*  To  cut  off  the 
heads  of  40,000  leeks.** 

"  His  bold  and  martial  character 
was  discovered  in  minute  circum- 
stances like  these.  Eating  in  the 
king's  presence  a  dish  of  milk,  the. 
king  asked  him  why  he  ate  so  much 
child's  meat  ?  "  Sir,  it  is  also  man's 
meat,*'  Henry  replied  5-— and  im-  . 
mediatelyafter  having  fed  heartily  on. 
a  partridge,  the  king  observed,  that 
that  meat  would  make  him  a  coward, 
according  to  the  prevalent  notions 
of  the  age  respecting  diet;  to  which 
the  young  prince  replied,  "Though 
it  be  but  a  cowardly  fowl,  it  shall 
not  make  me  a  coward.'*— Once 
taking  op  strawberries  with  two 
spoons,  when  one  might  have  suf^ 
ficed,  our  infant  Mars  gaily  ex^ 
claimed,  *'  The  one  I  use  as  a  ra- 
pier, and  the  other  as  a  dagger." 

*'  Adam  Newton  appears  to  have 
filled  his  office  as  preceptor,  with 
no  servility  to  the  capricious  fanciee 
of  the  princely  boy.  Desirtnis, 
however,  of  cherishing  the  generoua 
spirit  and  playful  humour  of  Heniy, 
his  tutor  encouraged  a  freedom  of 
jesting  with  him,  which  appears  to 
have  been  carried  at  times  to  a  de- 
gree 
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gttt  ^  mottMDtflry  iititabiUty  on 
the  iMe  of  the  tuiori  bj  tba  keen 
banioiir  of  the  boy.    While   the 
rojFai  ptt(»l  beld  bit  mattetf  in  eqoal 
itteernoe  and  atfeetion>  the  gaiety 
of  bb  temper  tonietiaie»  twitched 
the  equftbility  «r  the  gravity  <^  the 
preceptor.  When  Newton,  wishing 
to  set  an  example  to  the  prince  in 
heroic^  eiecciacai  one  day  practised 
the  pike,  and  towing  it  with  such 
little  skiH  as  ta  have  failed  in  the 
attempt*  the  young  prince  telling 
him  of  his  feilure^  Newton  obvious^ 
lest  bia  temper >  obaerving,  that  ''  to 
fiod  fiiult  was  an  evil  huaK>nr/* 
''Master^  I  take  the  humour  of 
ymx."    "  It  >  becomes  not  a  prinoe>" 
observed  Newton.      '.'Then/*  re- 
torted the  young  priiice>   ^'  doth  it 
worse  became  a  prince's  master  !** 
•«*6oB9e  of  tbese  harmless  bicker- 
ings are  amusing.    When  his  tutor, 
pUymg  at  sheffle^boaM  with  the 
pfince«  bUuDcd  him  for  changing  so 
oAcn^^and-tal^ng.una.piecei,  threw 
it«D  the  boards  and  missed  his  iRm, 
tii0    prince'    sailing,   exclaimed, 
"  Weil  thxowti,  master  »**  on  which 
te  tutori  a  Httie  ve&ed,  said  '*  he 
Would  not  strive  with  a  prince  at 
skvdflle-bcard*.''     Henry    observed, 
"  Yet    yovLf  gowtnamen  should  be 
best  at  such  exercises^  which  are 
oot'  meet  fer  men-  who  are  mom 
sHrring..*'    The  tutor^  a  little  irri- 
lited,  said,  "  I  am;  meet  ibr  w^p* 
piag  of  be^rs.*'    'f  Yon  vaunt  then/' 
retorted  the  prince^  <<  that  which  a 
pkioghman  cr  cart-^driver  can  do 
better  than  you."   "  I  can  do  mcxie/' 
eaid  the  tutor«  "  for  I  can  govern 
Ibelieh  abildren/'    On  which  the 
|Rfnoe>  whb,  in  his  respect  Ibr  htt 
tetor,  did  not  care  tocarry  the  jest 
iariber,  rose  fram  tabie^  and  in  g 
loW'Voictt  to»  those  near  him  said> 
^  He  bad  need  be  a  wise  man  that 


could  do  that.*'<i— Newton  was  some- 
times severe  in  his  chasUsemenla; 
for  when  the  pijinoe  was  flaying  at 
goff,  and  having  warned  his  tutor 
who  waa  stSDdii^  by  in  oeoversai* 
tion>  that  he  was  g<mig  to  stnk^the 
ball,  and  having  lifted  up  the  goff- 
club,  some  one  observing,   ''£c* 
ware>  Sir,  that  yon. hit  not  JMr. 
Newton  v"   the  prinoe  drew,,  beck 
the.  club,  but  smilingly  obsenne^t 
**  Had  I  done  so^  I  had  but  paid.mjr 
debts."— «At   another  time,    wb«i 
the  prince^  boy  was  amusing,  hiav 
self .  with  the  sports  of  a  chSd,  Jus 
tutor  wishing  Jb»  draw  him  to  aoaie 
oaaoly  exercbes,    amongit.  other 
things,  said  to  him  in  good  humour, 
'*  God   send  |rou   a    wise  wife !" 
''  That  she  may  gevem  you  and 
me!'*  said  the  prinea    Tlie  tuter 
observed^  that  '*  he  hid  one  of  his 
own  j**    tbe^  prince  replied,  **Boi 
mincy  if  I  have  one,  would  govern 
your-  wifei  and  by  that  means  would 
govern  Iwtb  yon  and  nae.*'r-pHencf, 
at  this  early  age,  excelled  in  a  quick- 
ness of  reply,  comtMned  with  re- 
flection, whidli  nnarks  the  pieosiciiy 
of  h«  intellect.    Hia  tstor  living 
bid  a  wager  with  the  prince  that  lie 
could  not  xefrsiu  frooy  standiof 
with  his  back  to  the  finc^  and  sJeeii^ 
him  forget  himself  once  or  twiop^ 
standing  in  that  posture,  the  tutor 
said,  "  Sir,  the  wager  is  won,  you 
have  failed.twicej"  "  Master,"  19. 
plied  Henry,  '*  Saint  Peter*a  cock 
crew  thrice." — A  Muaidaa  liaviag 
played  a  voluntary  in  h'ls  presence, 
was  requested   to  pUty  the  same 
again.    ''  I  could  not  for  the  king- 
dom of  Spain,'*  said  the  mu^an, 
^'  for  this  were^  harder  tba*  for  a 
preacher  toiepeotwMdby  weirf  e 
sermon  thae  ho  hud  not  hMnied  hf 
robe.**    A.o)e9gyma».a|ahmig  \^, 
obsened  that  he  thebgbte  prtinbsr 
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tf^lit  te  ihntr  '«Perbaptip"  te- 
jmtied:  the  ^utig  prince^  '^  for  it 
btohopifakr 

^  The  natural  faGetiooBness  of  his 
tM4>er  appean  ^reqaendf  in  the 
gdod  btunodr  with  which  the  little 
jkmc&  was  aecostobidd  to  traat  hia 
domes^fr.  The  prince  had  two  of 
opposite  characten,  who  were  fre- 
qobntlj  set  fay  the  ears  for  the  sake 
oif  the  sporty  the  otm,  Mumj, 
nfckilamed  "  the  tfa/te;'  bvedhk 
hqoorj  add  the  other  was  a  stoat 
"  tretadiemMn.'*  T^e  king  de^ued 
tiie  piince  to  pot  an  end  to  tiie^ 
bi^^s,  and  to  make  the  men 
agrete}  and  that  the  agreement 
ihoi:dd.  be  written  and  subscribed 
by  bofth.  '*  Them"  said  the  princo^ 
**  must  the  drafiken  layJor  subscribe 
it  with  chalky  fisr  he  cannot  write 
hb  name^  and  then  I  will  make 
tbem  agree  upon  this  coodition — 
that  the  IreDcberman  shall  go  into 
the  cellar  and  drink  with  Will 
Murray,  and  Wll  Mutray  shafi 
ttmkeagreirtWsftletfdr  tfie  tneinchwr- 
ftiiin  t6  ckny  Ms  lictualk  m"-^ 
'"Ohe  of  his  savants  ha^ng  cut  t^e 
pi?n€^*s  ilnger,  and  sticking  out  the 
Mbod  with  his  motith,  f^t  h  might 
Ileal  the  itxdrt  'aHWy,  the  young 
prince,  ^hoexpressedno  displeasure 
at  the  accident,  said  to  him  phra- 
santly,  *'  If,  which  God  forbi'J !  my 
ilither,  thyseTf^,  and  the  rest  df  his 
kindred  ^ould  fail,  you  mt^t 
claim  the  crown,  for  you  haife  now 
in  you  the  blood  royal.'* — Our  little 
prince  once  resolved  on  a  hearty 
game  of  play,  and  for  this  purpose 
only  admitted  his  young  gentlemen, 
and  excluded  the  men  :  it  happened 
that  an  old  servant,  not  aware  of  the 
injunction,  entered  the  apartment, 
onwhich  the  prince  told  him  he  might ' 
play  too}  and  when  the  prince  was 
asked  why  he  admitted  this  old  man 
rather  than  the  other  men,  he  re- 


jbived,  ''Boeauie  he  had  aright  to 
be  of  their  numbbiv  for  'Ssnsr  im 
puer, 

'^  Nor  was  oar  litde  prince  nu» 
ceptible  of  gross  flattery^  for  wbea 
ooee  be  wore  white  8hoi^s»  and  ond 
said  that  he  longed  to  kiss  his  ibot^ 
the  prince  said  to  the  fiiwniog  ooar4> 
tier,  ''Sir,  1  am  not  die  Pope^' 
the  other  replied  that  he  woohl  nbl 
kiss  the  Pope*s  foot,  except  it  werk 
to  bite  off  his  great  toe;  The  pdnoa 
gravely  rejoined i  ''At  Rome  yof 
would  be  glad  to  kiss  his  foo^  and 
forget  the  rest.*' 

''  ft  was  then  the  inodc^  when 
tfab  king  or  the  prmce  travelled,  to 
sleep  with  thfeir  soHe  at  the  heoadi 
of  the  nobility;  and  the  loyally 
and  zdd  of  the  host  were  nsaally  dii»- 
played  in  the  reception  given  to 
nie  royal  guest.  It  teppeaed  tktA 
in  one  of  these  excarsions  the 
prince's  servants  contphined  that 
tbey  had  been  ofbKged  to  go  to  bod 
sdpperless,  through  the  patching 
persiaaonyof  the  hoase^  which  tbb 
htde  prince  at  the  time  of  hear* 
ing  seemfed  to  take  no  gneat 
notice  of.  The  next  mattmi  ^^ 
hidy  of  the  house,  coming  to  pa^ 
her  respects  to  him,  she  immd  him 
tumrnrg  a  volume  that  had  many 
pictures  in  it;  one  of  which  waaa 
painting  of  a  company  sitting  at  is 
banquet :  thib  ho  shewed  her.  **  I 
hivite  yon.  Madam,  to  a  feast*** 
"To what  feast >**  shoashed.  ''To 
this  feast,"  said  the  boy.  "  What, 
would  your  highness  give  me  but  a 
painted  feast  ?"  Fixing  his  eye  on 
her,  he  said,  *'  No  better.  Madam, 
is  found  in  this  house.*'  There  was 
a  delicacy  and  greatness  of  spirit  in 
this  ingenious  reprimand,  far  excel- 
ling the  wit  of  a  child 

"According  to  this  anecdote* 
writer,  it  appears  that  James  I. 
probably  did  not  delight  in  the  mar* 
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ttd  Aspotitions  of  bis  son,  and 
whose  habits  and  opinions  were^  in 
all  respects,  forming  themselves  op- 
posite to  bis  own  tranquil  and  lite- 
rary character.  The  writer  says 
that,  ''his  Majesty,  with  the  tokens 
of  love  to  him,  would  sometimes 
interlace  sharp  speeches,  and  other 
denoonstrations  of  ^therly  severity.'* 
Henry,  who  however  lived,  though 
he  died  early,  to  become  a  patron 
of  ingenious  men,  and  a  lover  of 
genius,  was  himself  at  least  as 
much  enamoured  of  the  pike,  as  of 
the  pen.  The  king,  to  rouse  him 
to  study,  told  him,  that  if  he  did 
not  apply  more  diligently  to  his 
book,  his  brother.  Puke  Charles^ 
who  seemed  already  attached  to 
study,  would  prove  more  able  for 
government  and  for  the  cabinet, 
and  that  himself  would  be  only  fit 
for  field-exercises  and  military  af- 
fiiirs.  To  hb  father,  the  little  prince 
made  no  reply :  but,  when  his  tutor 
one  day  reminded  him  of  what  his 
father  had  said,  to  stimulate  our 
young  prince  to  literary  diligence, 
Henry  asked»  whether  he  thought 
hb  brother  would  prove  so  go(^  a 
scholar?  Hii  tutor  replied,  that 
he  was  so  likely  to  prove.  *'  Then," 
rejoined  our  little  prince,  ''will  I 
make  Charles  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury." ^ 

"  Our  Henry  was  devoutly  pious^ 
and  rigid,  in  never  permitting  be- 
fore him  any  licentious  language  or 


manners.  It  is  well  known  tlist 
James  I.  had  a  habit  of  swearing— 
innocept  expletives  in  conversation, 
which,  in  truth,  only  expressed  the 
warmth  of  his  feelings  \  bat,  io  that 
age,  when  Puritanism  had  already 
possessed  half  the  nation,  an  oath 
was  conudered  as  nothing  short  of 
blasphemy.  Henry  once  made  a 
keen  allusion  to  this  verbal  frailty 
of  lus  father's ;  for  when  he  was 
told  that  some  hawks  were  to  be 
sent  to  him,  but  it  was  thought  the 
king  would  intercept  some  of  ibem, 
the  little  prince  replied,  ''  He  majr 
do  as  he  pleases,  for  he  shall  not  be 
put  to  the  oath  for  the  matter." 
The  king  once  asking  Ykxm^  what 
were  the  best  verses  he  had  learned 
in  the  first  book  of  Virgil,  the  liaVe 
prince  answered,  these: 

Bex  erat  .£neu  nobis  quo  jnstior  aher 
Nee  pietate  fuit,  uecbelbmajor  et  mnnift. 

''  Such  are  a  few  of  the  puerile 
anecdotes  of  a  prince  who  died  in 
early  youth,  gleaned  from  a  oontem- 
poraiy  manuscript,  by  an  eye  and 
ear  witness.  They  are  trifles,  but 
trifles  consecrated  by  his  name. 
They  are  genuine,  and  the  philoso- 
pher knows  how  to  value  the  iodt- 
cations  of  a  great  and  heroic  charac- 
ter. There  are  among  them  some, 
which  may  occasion  an  inattentive 
reader  to  forget,  that  they  are  ail 
the  speeches  and  the  actions  of  a 
child  r* 
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Hopajsefli  anil  Crabete* 


CUSTOMS  AND  MANNERS  OF  PEOPLE. 


AmriCLB  I.— £011  of  the  American  Brig  Commerce,  wrecked  on  the 
.  Westetn  Coast  6/ AJfrica,  in  the  month  of  August  1815  $  vfith  an  Account 
qf  Tombuctocff  and  of  the  hitherto  undiscovered  Great  City, of  fFassanah. 
.  Btf  Jambs  Rilbt,  Late  Master  and  Supercargo. 


THE  first  inquiry  respecting 
every  work  that  relates  extra- 
ordinary adveniurei^  and  gives  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  places 
hitherto  unknown  or  unexplored^  is 
very  naturally  directed  to  its  au- 
thenticity.  The  claims  of  this  book 


on  that  score  are  undoubted ;  and 
as  exhibiting  a  picture  of  almott 
unparalleled  hardships^  and  extend* 
ing  our  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  Africa^  it  may  be  safely'reconi- 
mended^  as  possessing  a  high  degree 
of  interest. 


Mb.  Rilby's  Suffbrinos  in  thb  Dbsebt  of  Sahahrab. 


"  The  Arabs  had  been  much 
amused  in  observing  .our  difficulty 
in  ascending  the  height^  and  kept 
ap  a  laugh  while  they  were  whip- 
ing  us  forward.  Their  women  and 
children  were  on  foot  as  well  as 
themselves^  and  went  up  without 
the  smallest  difficulty  or  inconve- 
nience^  though  it  was  extremely 
hard  for  the  camels  to  mount ;  and 
before  they  got  to  the  top  they  were 
covered  with  sweat  and  froth. 
Having  now  selected  five  camels 
for  the  purpose,  one  for  each  of  us« 
they  put  us  on  behind  the  humps^ 
.to  which  we  were  obliged  tooling 
by  grasping  iu  long  hair  with  both 
The  back  bone  of  the  one 


I  was  set  on  was  only  covered  with 
skin,  and  as  sharp  as  the  edge  of  an 
oar*s  blade  f  his  belly  distended 
with  water,  niade  him  perfectly 
smooth,  leaving  no  projection  of 
the  hips  to  keep  me  from  sliding  off 
behind,  and  his  back  or  rump  being. 
as  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  hou^e, 
and  so  broad  across  as  to  keep  my 
legs  extended  to  their  utmost 
stretch.  I  was  in  •  this  manner 
slipping  down  to  his  tail  every 
moment.  I  was  forced  however 
to  keep  on,  while  the  camel,  ren- 
dered extremely  restive  at  the  sight 
of  his  strange  rider,  was  all  the 
time  running  about  among  the  drove, 
and  making  a  moat  woelul  bellow- 
log^ 
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ing»  and  as  (hey  have  neither  bridle^ 
halter^  or  any  other  thing  whereby 
to  guide  or  gQvyp  (tf^ip,  aUiJ  had 
to  do  was  to  stick  on  as  well  as  t 
Gonid. 

*'  The  Arabs,  both  men  and 
womeuj  were  very  anxious  to  know 
where  wA  had  ieed  IhrOvi^ .  ob 
shore,  whether  to  the  eastward  or 
westward ;  and  being  satisfied  by 
nae  on  that  point,  as  soon  m  tiwy 
had  placed  us  on  the  camels,  and 
given  the  women  direction^  how  to 
steer,  they  mounted  each  his  camel, 
seated  themselves  on  the  small  round 
saddle,  and  then  crossing  their  legs 
on  the  animaVs  shoulders,  set  off  to 
the  westward  at  a  great  trot,  leaving 
«  under  the  care  of  the  women, 
some  of  whom  were  on  foot,  and 
urged  the  camds  forward  as  fast  ais 
thiey  could  run.  The  heavy  mo- 
tiaiM  of  the  camels  not.uqlike  that 
of  a  anaU- vessel  in  a  heavy  head- 
beat  sea,  were  so  violent,  aided  by 
the  sharp  back-bone,  as  soon  to 
excoriate  certain  parts  of  my  naked 
body ;  the  inside  of  ray  thighs  and 
legs  were  also  dreadfully  chafed,  so 
that  tfte  Mood  dripped  froti^  ttiy 
heels,  while  the  intense  heat  of  the 
sun  had  scorched  and  blistered  our 
bod!es  and  the  outside  of  our  legs, 
so  that  we  were  covered  with  sores, 
and  without  any  thing  to  admi- 
jiisref  relief.  Thus  bleeding  and 
smarting  under  the  most  excruciat- 
ing pain,  we  continued  to  advancse 
in  a  S.  E.  direction  on  a  plain  fltft 
hard  surface  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
rock,  covered  with  small  sharp 
stones.  It  seemed  as  if  our  bobes 
would  be  dislocated  at  every  stdp. 
Hungry  and  thiwty,  the  night  <6ame 
on,  and  no  indication  of  sn^pptnfg ; 
ihe  coH  night  wind  b^n  to  Wow, 
chilling  our  bidbd,  which  ceaflied  to 
trickle  down  oi4r  iaeefaf^  Ic^  i 
but  'idth6i9(gh  It  silted  cftiv  bkMNl, 


yet  acting  on  our  blistered  skins,  it 
increased  our  pains  beyond  descrip- 
tion. We  beped  to  fapijptnitted  to 
get  ofi^  but  tnTwbiilqb'l^d  no  at- 
tention to  out  distress  iit  entreaties, 
intent  only  on  getfuig  forward.  We 
designedly  slipped  off  the  camels 
w.be%  going  at «  MI  tf<^,,  rising 
to  break  our  necks  by  the  6ll,  and 
tried  to  excite  their  compassion  and 
get  a  drink  of  water,  (which  they 
call  cherub,)  but  they  paid  no  at- 
tention to  our  prayers,  and  kept  the 
cacbels  running  fasted  thiln  befoie. . 
'*  This  was  the  fint  time  I  fthd 
attempted  to  wj^  bana^ftlotod  sitoce 
I  was  a  schoolboy :  we  weie  obli^ 
to  keep  up  with  the  camels,  running 
over  the  stones,  which  were  acMyhp 
as  slMUp  as  gun-flints,  and  cuttlj^ 
our  feet  to  the  bone  at  every  step. 
It  wiB  here  that  my  fortitude  awl 
philosophy  failed  to,  support  no^^  I 
cursed  my  ^e  aloud,  and  wished  I 
bad  rushed  into  the  sea  before  I 
gave  myself  up  to  these  naerciless 
beings  in  human  forms — it  was  now 
too  kte.  I  would  have  put  an  im- 
mediate end  to  my  existence,  but 
bad  neither  knife  nor  aajr  other 
weapon  with  which  to  perform  the 
deed.  I  searched  for^  a  stone,  in- 
tending if  I  could  find  a  loose  odc 
svfficieiitly  lai^e,  to  knock  oot  mj 
own  brains  widi  it;  but  seaDehcd  im 
This  paroxysm  passed  off  in 
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a  minute  or  two,  when 
turned,  ip»d  I  vecoUected  tkt±mf 
Hfe  was  in  tUe  btmd  of  the  Power 
that  gave  it,  and  that  '<  the  Jndgt 
of  aU  tlie  earth  would  do  rigbC" 
Then  running  with  aU  mf  leneio- 
ing  might,  I  sooci  came  up  witk  tiK 
caoids,  r^g^MieiB  of  wy  ^  attl 
ofpaiii>  and  folt  pesfictly,  rariignid 
and  #ilHlig  to  aiibiiMt  to  tiie  will 
of  Pfovidi^oe  «id  the  iate  that 
aw«iil6d  me. 
'«  Fitai  that  tieai^.  fovtMl, 
throogb 
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tbroqgh  all  my  suoceeding  trials 
andau^eringt*  I  never  oocc  mur- 
mored  in  my  oeart^  but  stall  titles 
kept  my  spirits  up,,  doing,  the  utmo&t 
to  obey  jmd  please  those  whom 
fortune>  fate»  6r  an  overruling  Pro* 
vidence  had  plaoed  over  me,  and 
to  persuade*  both,  by  precq>t  and 
praetioe,  .my  unhappy  comrades  to 
do  die  samoL .  I  bad,  with  my  com- 
panionsir  cried  aloud  with  pain,  and 
bulged  our  savagip  drivers  for  mercy » 
and  when  we  bad  ceased  to  make 
a  noise,,  fearing,  aa  it  were^  to  lose 
us  la  the  dark,  they  stopped  the 
camels,  and  again  plaong  us  on  them 
aa.  before,  drove  them  on  at  full 
speed  oniil  ^bout  midnight,  when 
w^  entered  a  small  dell  or  valley, 
excavated  by  the  band  of  nature,  a 
little  below  the  surface  of  the  desert, 
about  from  fifteen  to  twentj  feet 
deep.  Here  they  stopped  the 
cameVb  and  made  them  lie  down^ 
biddi^  na  to  do  the  same.  I  judge 
wfi  must  bave  travelled  forty  miles 
this  day  .to  the  S.  E.  ^  the  place  was 
hard  and  rocky,  not  even  sand  to 
li#  on,  nor  apy  covering  to  shelter 
usvor  J^eep  off  the  oolddamp  wind 
that  blew  siiopg  from  the  sea. 

*f  Tbey  soon  set.  about  milking, 
and  then  gave  us  each  about  a  pint 
df,  pore  milk,  warm  from .  the 
camrlai  taking,  great  care  to  divide 
it  £>r  ^}  it  warmed  our  atomac;bs, 
quenched  o^r  thirst  in  some.  mcSa- 
sure,,  and  allayed  in  a  small  de^^ree 
the  ocaviogp  of  hunger*  Mr.  Savage 
bad  been,  separated  fiiom  ua,  and  I 
kramedt  from  bim  afterwards  that 
be}  fared  better  than  we  diet  having 
had  a  larger  allowance  of  milk. 
Clark)  Hbracej  and  Dick  the  oook, 
were  still  with,  me^  We  lay  down 
on  the  grofindas  cloae  to  each  other 
af>  weetuldion.tbe  sharp  Jtones, 
pttMatmy  leeto  (end  off.the  wind 
I«S}  our  bodies  all  over  blis- 
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tered  and  mangled,  the  stbqe^.  pierc? 
ing  through  the  sore  naked  fi^b  to 
the  ribs  and  other  bones.  These 
distresses,  and  our  sad  and  despond- 
ing reflections,  rendered  this  on/B  of 
the  longest  and  naost  dismal  nights 
ever  passed  by  any  human  beings. 
We  kept  shifting  births,  striving  tp 
keep  off  some  of  the  cold  during 
the  night,  while  sleep,  that  had 
hitherto  relieved  our  distresses  a^^ 
fatigues,  fled  from,  us  in  spite  of  all 
our  efforts  and  solicitude  to  embrace 
it  i  nor  were  we  able  to  close  our 
eyes. 

"  The  morning  of  the  11th  came 
on  at  last,  and  our  industrious  mis- 
tresses, having  milked  a  little  from 
the  camels,  and  allowed  the  voung 
ones  to  suck,  gave  us  about  naif  a 
pint  of  milk  among  four  of  us, 
being  just  enough  to  wet  our 
mouths,  and  then  made  .us  go.  for- 
ward  on  foot  and  drive  the  camels. 
The  situation  of  our  feet  was  hor- 
rible beycad  description*  and  the 
very  recollection  of  it,  even  at  this 
moment,  makes  my  nerves  thrill 
and  quiver.  We  proceeded  forward, 
havips  gained  the  level  desert  fpr  a 
considerable  tinsie,  when  entering,  a 
small  valley,  we  discovered  three 
or.ibur  tents  made  of  coarse  cloth, 
near  which  we  were  met  1^.  oqr 
masters  and  a  number  of  men  whom 
we  had  not  before  seen,  ail  armed 
with  either  a  double* barrelled 
miuket,  a  scimitar,  or  dagger.  They 
were  all  of  the  same  nation  and 
tribe,  for  they  shook  hands  .at  meet* 
ing,  and  seemed  very  friendly  to 
each  other,  though  they  stopped 
and  'examined  us,  as  if  di4x>sed  to 
question  the  right  of  property. 

'*  It  now  appeared  tb<ere  was  still 
some  difficulty  in  deciding  to  whom 
each  one  of  us  belonged ;.  fiir  selai- 
ing  hold  of  ua»  some  dragg^  wm 
way  and  some  another,  disputing 

very 
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very  loudly,  and  freqacntly  drawing 
tbeir  weapons.  It  was  however 
decided  at  last^  after  making  us  go 
different  ways  for  the  space  of  two 
or  three  hours  with  different  men, 
that  myself  and  the  cook  should 
remain,  for  the  present^  in  the  hands 
iof  our  first  master.  They  gave 
Clark  to  another^  and  Horace  to  a 
third.  We  had  come  near  a  couple 
of  tents,  and  were  certainly  dis- 
gusting objects^  being  naked  and 
almost  skinless  5  this  was  some  time 
about  noon,  when  three  women 
came  out  who  had  not  before  seen 
us,  and  having  satisfied  their  curio- 
sity by  gazing  at  us,  they  expressed 
their  disgust  and  contempt  by 
spitting  at  us  as  we  went  along,  ' 
making  their  faces  still  more  horrid 
by  every  possible  contortion  of  their 
frightful  features;  this  we  after- 
wards  found  to  be  their  constant 
practice  wherever  we  went  until 
aiter  we  got  off  the  desert. 

"  Towards  evening  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  men  having  collected  in 
a  little  valley,  we  were  made  to 
stop,  and  as  our  bodies  were  blis- 
tered and  burnt  to  sgch  a  degree  as 
to  excite  pity  in  the  breasts  of  some 
of  the  men,  they  used  means  to  have 
a  tent  cleared  out  for  us  to  sit 
under.  They  then  allowed  all  those 
of  our  crew  present  to  sit  under  it ; 
but  Porter  and  Bums  had  been  se- 
parated from  me  shortly  after  our 
capture,  and,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, we  were  glad  to  meet  one 
another  again,  miserable  as  we  all 
were.  A  council  was  now  held  by 
the  natives  near  the  tent;  they 
were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  some  very  old,  some  middle 
aged,  and  some  quite  young.  I 
aoon  found  they  were  Mobamedans, 
and  the  proper  names  by  which 
they  frequently  called  each  other 
were  Mofaamed,  Hamet,  Seid,  Si* 


d^ullah,  Abdallah,  &c.  ao  that  bj 
these  and  the  fetifiale  names,  Fa- 
tima,  Ezimah,  Sarah,  &c.  I  knew 
them  to  be  Arabs  or  Moors. 

*'  The  couocil  were  deliberating 
about  us ;  and  havmg  talked  the 
matter  over  a  lung  time,  seated  on 
the  ground,  with  their  legs  crosKd 
under  them,  in  circles  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  each,  they  afterwards 
arose  and  came  to  us.  One  of  the 
old  men  then  addressed  me;  he 
seemed  to  be  very  intelligent,  and 
though  he  spoke  a  language  which 
I  was  unacquainted  with,  yet  be 
explained  himself  in  such  a  plain 
and  distinct  manner,  sounding  every 
letter  full  like  the  Spaniards,  that 
with  the  help  of  signs  I  was  able 
to  understand  his  meaning.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  country  we 
belonged  to ;  I  told  -htm  we  were 
English;  and  as  I  perceived  the 
Spanish  language  was  in  sound  more 
like  that  which  they  spoke  than  any 
other  I  knew,  I  ua^  the  phraae 
Inglesis  \  this  seemed  to  please  him, 
and  he  said  ''  O  Fransab,  O  Spa- 
niah  ;'*  meaning  **  or  Frenchmen 
or  Spaniards  s**  I  repeated  we  were 
English.  He  next  wanted  to  know 
which  point  of  the  horizon  we  caoae 
from,  and  [  pointed  to  the  North. 

*'  They  had  se^  our  boat,  whkb 
they  called  Zooerga,  and  wanted  to 
know  if  we  had  come  all  the  way 
in  that  boat :  I  tokl  them  no, 
and  making  a  kind  of  coast,  by 
heaping  up  sand,  and  forming  tbe 
shape  of  a  vessel,  into  which  I  stock 
sticks  for  masts  and  bowsprit,  frc. 
I  gave  him  to  understand  that  we 
had  been  in  a  large  vessel,  and 
wrecked  on  the  coast  by  a  strong 
wind ;  then  by  tearing  down  tbe 
mast  and  covering  up  the  veaaeKs 
form  with  sand,  I  signified  to  him 
that  she  was  totally  lost.  Thirty  or 
forty  of  the  other  Arabs  were  sitting 
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aroand  us^  paying  the  strictest  at- 
tention to  every  one  of  my  words 
and  gestures,  and  assisting  the  old 
man  to  comprehend  me.  He  wished 
to  koow  where  we  were  goings  and 
what  cargo  the  vessel  (which  I  now 
found  they  called  Sfenah)  had  on 
board.    I  satisfied  them  in  the  best 
way  I  pould^  on  this  pointy  telling 
them  that  I  had  on  boards  among 
other  things,  dollars:  they  wanted 
to  know  how  many>  and  gave  me 
a  bowl  to  imitate  the  measure  of 
them;  this  I  did  by  filling  it  with 
stones  and  emptying  it  three  times. 
They  were  much  surprised  at  the 
Quantity^  and  seeme^to  bedissatis- 
ned  that  they  had  not  got  a  share  of 
them.     They  then  wanted  to  know 
which  way  the  vessel  lay  from  us, 
and  if  we  had  seen  any  of  the  na- 
tives, whom  they  called  Moslemin. 
''  This  I  took  to  be  what  we  call 
Massulmen,    or   followers  of  the 
Mohamedan  doctrine,  and  in  this  I 
was  not  mistaken.  I  then  explained 
to  them  In  what  manner  we  had 
been  treated   by  the  inhabitants; 
that  they  had  got  all  our  clothing, 
except  what  we  had  on  when  they 
foand  us ;  all  our  money  and  pro- 
visions;   massacred    one    of  our 
number,  and  drove  us  out  to  sea. 
They  told  me  that  they  heard  of 
the  shipwreck  of  a  vessel  a  great 
way  North,  and  of  the  money,  &c. 
but  that  the  crew  were  drowned  in 
the  el  M  Bahar ;  this  was  so  near 
the  Spanish  (La  Mar)  for  the  sea, 
that  1  could  not  misunderstand  it. 
Thus  having  obtained  what  infor- 
mation they  wanted  on  those  points, 
they  next  desired  to  know  if  I  knew 
any   thing    about  Marocksh;   this 
sounded  something  like  Morocco :  I 
answered  yes :  next  of  the  Sooltaan^ 
(the  Sultan,)  to  which  instead  of 
saying  yes,  I  made  signs  of  assent, 
for  I  found  they  did  no  more  them* 


selves,  except  by  a  cluck  with  the 
tongue. 

"They  wanted  me  to  tell  his 
name,  Soo  Mook^  but  I  could  not 
understand  them  until  they  men- 
tioned Moolay  Solimaan;  this  I 
remembered  to  be  the  name  of  the 
present  emperor  of  Morocco,  as 
pronounced  in  Spanish,  nearly.  I 
gave  them  to  understand  that  I 
knew  him ;  had  seen  him  with  ray 
eyes,  and  that  he  was  a  friend  to 
me  and  to  my  nation.  '  They  next 
made  me  point  out  the  direction 
towards  his  dominions,  and  having 
satisfied  them  that  I  knew  which 
way  his  dominions  lay  from  us,  I 
tried  to  intimate  to  them,  that  if 
they  would  carry  me  there,  I  should 
be  able  to  pay  them  for  my  ransom, 
and  that  of  my  crew.  They  shook 
their  heads — it  was  a  great  distance, 
and  nothing  for  camels  to  eat  or 
drink  on  the  way.  My  shipmates, 
who  were  with  me,  could  not  un- 
derstand one  syllable  of  what  they 
said,  or  of  their  signs,  and  did  not 
believe  that  1  was  able  to  commu- 
nicate at  all  with  them.  Having 
finished  their  council,  and  talked 
(he  matter  over  among  themselves, 
they  separated,  and  our  masters, 
taking  each  his  slave,  made'ofiT, 
every  one  his  own  way.  Although 
from  the  conference  I  derived  hopes 
of  our  getting  ransomed,  and  im- 
parted the  same  to  my  mates  and 
crew,  yet  they  all  seemed  to  think 
I  was  deluding  them  with  false  ex- 
pectations ;  nor  could  I  convince 
them  of  the  contrary.  We  took 
another  leave  of  each  other,  when 
we  parted  for  the  night,  having 
travelled  this  day,  I  should  guess, 
about  fifteen  miles  S.  £. 

"  I  had  l)een  so  fully  occupied 
since  noon,  that  no  thoughts  of 
victuals  or  drink  had  occurred  to 
mind.    We  had  none  of  useator 
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dran^  any  ^bing  t^is  day^  except 
about  half  a  gill  of  milk  each  in  the 
moming  at  dayligbt,  and  about 
half  a  pint  of  black  beach  water 
bear  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  was 
delivered  over  to  an  Arab  named 
Bickri^  and  went  with  him  nearliis 
tent^  where  he  made  roe  lie  down 
on  the  ground  like  a  camel.  Near 
midnight  he  brought  me  a  bowl 
containing  about  a  quart  of  milk 
and  water  -,  its  taste  was  delicious, 
and  as  my  stomach  had  become 
contracted  b^  lon^  hunger  and 
thirst,  I  considered  it  quite  a  plen- 
tiful draught  I  had  been  shivering 
with  cold  tor  a  long  time,  as  I  had 

00  covering  or  skreen,  and  not  even 
one  of  my  shipmates  to  lie  near  me 
to  keep  one  side  warm  at  a  time.  I 
was  so  far  exhausted  by  iatigues, 
privations,  &c.  that  my  misery 
could  no  longer  keep  a>e  awake.  I 
sank  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  during 
this  sleep  I  was  troubled  in  the  first 
place  with  the  most  frightful  dreams. 

''  I  thought  I  was  naked  and  a 
slave,  and  dreamed  over  the  prin- 
cipal incidents  which  had  already 
actually  passed.  I  then  thought  1 
was  driven  by  Arabs  with  red  hot 
iron  spears  pointed  at  me  on  every 
side,  through  the  most  dreadful  fire 

1  had  ever  imagined,  for  near  a 
mile,  naked  and  barefoot :  the 
flames  up  to  my  eyts,  scorched 
every  part  of  my  skin  off,  and 
wastea  away  my  flesh  by  roasting, 
burning,  and  diying  it  ofi*  to  the 
bones ;  my  torments  were  incon- 
ceivable—I now  thought  I  lopked 
up  towards  heaven,  and  prayed  to 
the  Almighty  to  receive  my  spirit, 
and  end  my  sneering;  I  was  still 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames  -,  a  bright 
spot  like  an  eye,  with  rays  around 
it,  appeared  above  me  in  the  .firma- 
ment, with  a  point  below  it,  reach- 
ing towards  the  N.  E.-^I  tbopglbt  if 


I  went  that  wfiy  I  should  go  r%bt, 
and  tunned  from'  the  aoatn  to  the 
N.  E. ,-  the  fire  aoon  sab^ded  and  I 
went  on,  still  urged  by  them  about 
me,  with  their  ^pears  prickinjg  me 
from  time  to  time,  over  high  sand 
hills  and  rocky  steeps,  my  flesh 
dropping  off  in  pieces  as  K  went,— 
then  de^en4ing  a  deep  vijley,  I 
thought  I  saw  gceen  tr^s-^Hower- 
ing  shrubs  in  ^los9om-—cows  feed- 
ing on  green  grass,  with  horses, 
sheep,  s^nd  asses  near  me>  and  as  I 
moved  on,  I  discovered  a  brook  of 
dear  running  water ;  my  thirst  be- 
ins;  excessive,  I  dragged  my  mang- 
led limbs  to  die  brooky  threw  mr- 
self  down,  and  4rank  my  fill  of  ^ 
most  delicious  water.  When  mj 
thirst  was  quenched,  I  rolled  in  the 
brook  to  cool  my  body,  which 
seemed  still  consuming  with  heat  i 
then  thanked  my  God.  in  ny  heait 
for  his  mercies. 

*'  My  masters  in  the  mean  t^ine 
kept  hurryii^g  me  on  in  the  way 
pomted  out  b^  the  AIU^Ii^  e^e, 
which  was  still  visible  in  the  hejnr- 
ens  aboire  my  bead,  thnough  crook- 
ed, thorny,  and  narrow  paths,  over 
high  mountains  and  deep  valleyt^ 
past  hosts  of  armed  men  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  and  waited  cities, 
until  we  met  a  tall  youne  man 
dressed  in  the  European  ao^  Ame- 
rican manner, '  by  tlf e  si<fe  of  a 
brook,  riding  on  a  stately  horse, 
who  upon  peeing  me  alighted,  and 
rushing  forward  wQJ  with  jpy, 
caught  me  in  his  arms,  and  pressed 
me  to  his  breast,  calling  me  by  the 
roost  en4caring  name  of  brother,  in 
m^  own  Iai>guage— rl  thought  I 
fainted  in  bis  arms  firom  excess  of 
joy,  and  when  I  reeved,  found 
myself  in  a  neat  room,  with  a  table 
set  in  the  best  manner  before  poe, 
covered  with  the  choicest  meats, 
fruitt^  and  wige^^andpiy.dplry^rer 
preMOg 
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•jirciiiQg  me^tat  and  dripk}  but 
^diag-Bie  too  inucb  overcome  to 
fMLrtake  qf  this  refreebmeo.t^  be 
<aid>  '  Take  coumge,  vasf  dear 
fnend,  God  bas  decnsed  that  you 
iball  again  embrace  your  beloved 
m§c  and  cbiidren/  At  tbU  iostant 
I  was  called  by  my  matter— I  awoke, 
apd  foand  it  was  a  dream. 

*'  fieiog  dayligbt  (Sept.  12tb)  be 
ordered  me  to  drive  Avward  tbe 
camelB;    tbis  I  did  for  about  an 
>boQr,  but  my  feet  were  so  mucb 
aweUed,  beiDg  lacerated  by  tbe  cut- 
ting ef  tbe  stones,  wbidi  seemed 
asUF  tbey  would  penetrate  to  my 
heart  at  every  stq>— I  could  not 
help  stoopmg  aad  crouching  down 
nearly  to  the  ground.    In  tbia  ntu- 
alion,  my  first  master  Hamet  ob- 
served me  i   be  was  going  on  the 
same  eoune,  S.  £.  riding  on  bis 
qamelj  he  came  near  my  present 
maatar,  and  after  talking  with  him 
a  good   while,   he  took   off   tbe 
blanket  from  his  back  and  gave 
it  to  Bickri — then  conung  dose  to 
ipe,  made  signs  for  me  to  atop. 
/He  next  made  his  camel  lie  down  i 
then  fixing  a  piecse  of  skin  over  bis 
back  behind  the  saddle,  and  making 
its  two  ends  fisst  to  the  girths  to 
keep  it  from  slipping  off,  he  bade 
me  TOOont  on  it,  while  he  got  on  his 
saddle  and  steadied  me  with  his 
hand  until  the  camel  rose.     He 
then  went  on  the  same  coarse  as 
before*  in  company  with  three  or 
four  other  men,  well  armed  and 
mounted.    The  sun  beat  dftsadiully 
hot  upon  my  bare  head  and  body, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  that  my  head 
must  soon  split  to  pieces,  as  it  was 
moking  and  cracking  with  excru* 
dating  pain.    Though  in  thia  hor- 
rible distress,  yet  I  ptill  thought  of 
my  d»afn  of  tbe  last  night<«»-'  a 
drowning  man  wfll  catoh  at  a  straw,' 
jayatbepW)veid>,'aQ4  i  can  lierily 


add,  that  the  very  fai»W  ig\9am  of 
hope  will  keep  alive  the  declii^tfig 
spirits  of  a  nsan  in  tbe  deepest  ^s- 
tress  and  misery  ;  for  from  tbe  mo- 
ment I  began  to  refiect  on  what  bad 
passed  through  my  mind  when 
aleepiog,  I  ielt  convin<;ed  4bat 
though  this  was  nothing  more  than 
a  dream,  yet  still  remembering  how 
narrowly  and  ofken  I  had  escaped 
immediate  apparent  death,  aod-^e- 
lieving  it  was  through  the  peciiJliar 
interposition  of  Divine  Frovidenee, 
I  oodd  not  but  believe  that  the  All- 
seeing  eye  was  watching  over  any 
steps,  aiid  would  in  dne  time  een- 
duct  me  by  his  unerring  wisdom,  , 
into  paths  that  would  lead  to' my 
ddiyeranoe»  and  restoration  to  my 
family. 

"  I  was  never  supentitkMis,  nor 
ever  did  I  believe  in  dreams  or 
visions^  as  they  are  termed,  or  even 
remembered  them,  so  aa  to  relate 
any  I  may  have  ^had  $  but  this 
dream  made  such  an  impression  on 
my  mind,  that  it  was  not  possible 
iat  me  to  remove  it  from  my  me- 
moTy-*being  now  as  fresh  as  aft  the 
moment  h  awoke  after  dreaming  it; 
and  I  must  add,  that  when  I  aSer- 
warda  saw  Mr.  JPi/lgMr^,  1  knew 
him  to  be  the  same  man  I  had  seen 
in  my  sleep.  He  had  a  particnlar 
mark  on  his  chin— wore  a  Itght- 
ooloured  frook  coat,  had  pn  a  \Rhite 
hat,  and  rode  the  same  horse.  From 
that  tinoe  1  thought  if  I  could  once 
get  to  the  empire  of  Morocco,  I 
shopld  be  ^ure  to  find  a  friend  to 
relieve  me  and  mv  companions, 
whose  heart  was  already  prepared 
for  it  by  superior  power.  My  mind 
was  thus  employed  until  we  came 
to  a  little  vaUey  where  half  a  dozen 
teota  were  pitched  :  as  soon  as  we 
tKfr  tbem,  Hamet  made  his  camel 
hned  down*  and  me  to  dismount-* 
ke  was  met  by  several  women -and 
children^ 
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children,  whey  leemed  very  glad  to 
lee  hiin>  and  I  soon'  found  that 
they  were  bis  relations.  He 
beckoned  me  to  come  towards  his 
tent,  for  be  lived  there  •apparently 
with  his  mother^  and  brothers  and 
sisters,  bat  the  woman  and  girls 
would  not  suffer  me  to  approach 
Ibem,  driving  me  off  with  sticks, 
and  throwing  stones  at  me;  but 
Hamet  brought  me  a  little  sour 
milk  and  water  in  a  bowl,  vtfbich 
refreshed  roe  considerably. 

'^  It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
day,  and  I  was  forced  to  remain 
broiling  in  the  sun  without  either 
tree,  shrub,  or  any  other  shade  to 
shield  me  from  its  scorching  rays, 
until  night,  when  Dick  (the  cook) 
came  in  with  the  camels.  Hamet 
had  kept  Dick  from  the  beginning, 
and  made  him  drive  the  camels, 
but  allowed  him  to  sleep  in  one 
corner  of  the  tent,  and  gave  him 
for  the  few  first  days  as  much  milk 
as  he  could  drink,  once  a  day  5  and 
as  he  was  a  domestic  slave,  he  ma- 
naged to  steal  water,  and  sometimes 
sour  milk  when  he  was  dry . 

"  In  the  evening  of  this  day,  I 
was  joined  by  Hogan,  and  now 
found  that  he  and  myself  had  been 
purchased  by  Hamet  that  day,  and 
that  Horace  belonged  to  an  ill-look- 
ing old  man,  whose  tent  was  pitched 
in  company.  This  old  villain  came 
near  me,  and  saluted  me  by  the 
name  of  Bais,  asking  me  the  name 
of  his  boy  (Horace) ;  I  told  him  it 
was  Horace,  which  after  repeating 
a  few  times,  he  learned  so  perfectly, 
that  at  every  instant  he  was  yelling 
out  "  HoA  Rats"  for  something  or 
other.  Hamet  was  of  a  much 
lighter  colour  than  the  other  Arabs 
we  were  with,  and  I  thought  he 
was  less  cruel,  but  in  this  respect  I 
found  I  was  mistaken,  for  he  made 
myaelf  and  Hogan  lie  on  the  ground 


in  a  place  he  diose,  where  tbe 
stones  were  venr  thick,  and  baked 
into  the  ground  so  tight  that  we 
could  not  pull  them  out  with  our 
fingers,  and  we  were  fbroed  to  lie 
on  their  shar|>  points,  though  at  a 
small  distance,  not  more  than  ^ftj 
yards,  was  a  spot  of  sand.  This  f 
made  him  understand  (pointing  at 
the  same  time  to  my  skinless  floih)» 
but  he  signified  to  tis  that  if  we  did 
not  remain  where  he  had  ordered, 
we  should  get  no  milk  when  he 
milked  the  camels.  I  calculate  we 
travelled  this  day  abont  thirty 
miles. 

'*  Here  then  we  staid,  but  00c  to 
sleep,  until  about  the  midnight 
hour,  when  Hamet  came  to  as  with 
our  milk— It  was  pore  and  wann 
from  the  camels ;  and  about  a  pint 
for  each.  The  wind  blew  aa  ia 
usual  in  the  night,  and  on  that  part 
of  the  Desert  the  air  was  extreiBeiy 
cold  and  damp  $  but  its  moisture  on 
our  bodies  was  as  salt  as  the  ocean. 
Having  received  our  share  of  milk, 
when  all  was  still  in  tbe  teot^  we 
stole  to  the  sandy  place,  where  we 
got  a  little  sleep  during  the  remain- 
ing part  of  tbe  night.  Horace's 
master  would  not  permit  him  to 
come  near  me,  nor  me  to  approach 
him,  making  use  of  a  stick,  as  well 
to  enforce  his  conunands  in  this 
particular,  as  to  teach  us  to  under- 
stand him  in  other  respects. 

"At  daylight  (Sept.  13th)  we 
were  called  00  to  proceed.  The 
families  struck  their  tents,  and 
packed  them  on  cameb,  together 
with  all  their  stuff.  They  made  us 
walk  and  keep  up  with  the  camels, 
though  we  were  so  stiff  and  sore  all 
over  that  we  could  scarcely  relndn 
firom  crying  out  at  every  step:  such 
was  our  agony;— still  pursuing  our 
route  to  the  S.£.  In  the  course  of 
the  moroing^  I  saw  Mr.  Williams; 
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he  was  mounted  on  a  camel,  as  we 
had  all  been  the  first  daj,  and  had 
been  riding  with  the  drove  aboat 
three  hours — I  hobbled  along  to- 
wards him ;  his  camel  stopped^  and 
I  was  enabled  to  take  him  by  the 
hand— he  was  still  entirely  naked  3 
h^s  slun  had  been  burned  off;  his 
whole  body  was  so  excessively  in- 
flamed and  swelled,  as  well  as  his 
face,  that  I  only  knew  him  by  his 
voice,  which  was  very  feeble.  He 
told  roe  he  had  been  obliged  to  sleep 
naked  in  the  open  air  every  night  > 
that  his  life  was  fast  wasting  away 
amidst  the  most  dreadful  torments ; 
that  he  could  not  live  one  day  more 
in  such  misery  I  that  his  mistress 
had  taken  pity  on  him,  and  anointed 
his  body  that  morning  with  butter 
or  grease,  but,  said  he,  "  I  cannot 
live  5  should  you  ever  get  clear 
from  this  dreadful  place,  and  be  re- 
stored to  your  country,  tell  my  dear 
wife  that  my  last  breath  was  spent 
in  prayers  for  her  happiness  :**  he 
could  say  no  more ;  tears  and  sobs 
choked  his  utterance. 

"  His  master  arrived  at  this  time, 
and  drove  on  his  camel^  and  I  could 
only. say  to  him,  "  God  Almighty 
bless  you/*  as  I  took  a  last  look  at 
him,  and  forgot,  for  a  moment, 
while  contemplating  his  extreme 
distress,  my  own  misery.  His 
camel  was  large,  and  moved  for- 
ward with  very  heavy  motions :  as 
be  went  from  me,  I  could  see  the 
inside  of  bis  legs  and  thighs— they 
hung  in  strings  of  torn  and  chafed 
flesh— the  blood  was  trickling  down 
the  sides  of  the  camel,  and  off  his 
feet — *'  My  God  I'*  I  cried,  "  suffer 
us  not  to  live  longer  in  such  tor- 
tures/* 

''I  had  stopped  about  fifteen 
minutes,  and  my  master's  camels 
had  gaiped  a  great  distance  from 
me,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  run 
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that  I  might  come  up  with  them. 
My  mind  was  so  shocked  with  the 
distresses,  of  Mr.  Williams,  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  impious  for  me  , 
to  complain,  though  the  sharp  stones 
continued  to  enter  my  sore  feet  at 
every  step.  My  master  saw  me, 
and  stopped  the  drove  for  me  to 
come  up ;  when  I  got  near  him,  he 
threatened  me,  shaking  his  stick 
over  my  head,  to  lei  roe  know  what 
I  bad  to  expect  if.  I  dared  to  comroit 
another  fault.  He  then  rode  ofl, 
ordering  me  and  Hogan  to  drive 
the  camels  on  as  fast  as  we  could. 
About  an  hour  afterwards  he  came 
near  us,  and  beckoned  to  roe  to 
come  to  him,  which  I  did.  A  tall 
old  man  nearly  as  black  as  a  negro, 
one  of  the  most  ill-looking  and  dis* 
gusting  I  had  yet  seen,  soon  joined 
my  master,  with  two  young  men, 
whom  I  found  afterwards  were  his 
sons — they  were  also  joined  by  a 
number  more  on  camels,  and  well 
armed. 

*'  After  some  time  bartering  about 
me,  I  was  given  to  the  old  man, 
whose  features  showed  every  sign  of 
the  deepest  rooted  malignity  in  his 
disposition.  And  is  this  my  o^aster  ? 
thought  I.  Great  God  i  defend  nae 
from  his  cruelty  !  He  began  to  go 
on— he  was  on  foot  \  so  were  his 
two  sons;  but  they  walked  faster 
than  camels,  and  the  old  man  kept 
snarling  at  me  in  the  most  surly 
manner,  to  make  me  keep  up.  I 
tried  my  very  best,  as  I  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  please  him,  if 
such  a  thing  was  possible,  knowing^ 
the  old  adage  of  "  the  devil  is  good 
when  he  is  pleased,'*  was  correct, 
when  applied  to  human  beings  $ 
but  I  could  not  go  fast  enough  for 
him ;  wi  after  he  had  growled  and 
kept  on  a  considerable  time,  finding 
I  could  not  keep  up  with  him,  he 
came  behind  me  and  thrust  me  for- 
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ward  with  bard  blows  repeatedly 
api^ed  to  my  exposed  baek^  with  a 
stout  stick  he  bad  in  bis  hand. 
Smarting  and  staggering  under  my 
wound,  I  made  the  grSifest  efforts 
to  get  on>  but  one  of  his  still  more 
inhuman  sons  (as  I  then  thought 
him)  gave  me  a  double  barrelled 
gun  to  carry,  with  his  powder  horn 
and  other  accoutrements  :  they  felt 
very  heavy,  yet  after  I  bad  taken 
them^  the  old  man  did  not  again 
strike  me,  but  went  on  towards  the 
place  where  he  meant  to  pitch  his 
tent,  leaving  me  to  follow  on  as  well 
as  I  could. 

"  The  face  of  the  desert  now  ap- 
peared as  smooth  as  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  when  unruffled  by  winds 
or  tempests.  Camels  could  be  seen 
in  every  direc^on,  as  soon  ^s  they 
came  above  the  horizon,  so  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  knowing 
which  way  to  go,  and  I  took  care 
to  keep  sight  of  my  new  master's 
.  drove,  until  I  reached  the  valley,  in 
which  he  had  pitched  his  tent.  I 
was  broiling  under  the  sun  and 
tugging  along  with  my  load,  which 
weighed  me  down  to  the  earth,  and 
should  have  lain  down  despairing, 
had  I  not  seeil  Mr.  Williams  in  a 
stili  worse  plight  than  myself. 

"Having  come  near  the  tent 
about  four  P.  M.  they  took  the  load 
from  me,  and  bade  me  lie  down  in 
th«  shade  of  the  tent.  I  then  beg- 
TOd  for  water,  but  could  get  none. 
The  time  now  came  on  for  prayers, 
and  af^er  the  old  man  and  his  sons 
had  performed  this  ceremony  very 
devoutly;  they  went  away.  I  was 
in  so  much  paio,  I  could  scarcely 
contain,  myself,  and  my  thirst  was 
more  painful  than  it  had  yet  been . 
I  tried  to  soften  the  hearts  of  the 
women  to  get  me  a  little  water,  but 
they  only  laoghed  and  spit  at  me  , 
and  to  Incirase  my  distresses   as 


much  as  they  could^  drove  aie  away 
from  the  shade  of  the  tent,  so  that 
I  was  forced  to  renoain  in  the 
scorching  sun  for  the  remainder  of 
this  long  day. 

"  A  little  after  sunset  my  old  and 
youne  masters  returned  3  they  were 
joined  by  all  the  men  tbat  ^wece 
near,  to  the  number  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty,  and  went  through  their 
religious  ceremonies  in  a  very  so- 
lemn manner,  in  which  the  women 
and  little  children  did  not  join 
them.  Soon  after  this  was  over, 
Clark  came  in  with  the  camels  and 
joined  me  ^  it  would  have  been 
pleasant  to  be  together,  but  his  situ- 
ation was  such  that  it  made  my 
heart- ache  still  worse  than  it  did 
before  3  he  was  nearly  without  a 
skin  ;  every  part  of  his  body  ex- 
posed ',  bis  flesh  excessively  mangled, 
burnt  and  inflamed.  "  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  once  more,  sir,"  said 
Clark,  *'  for  I  cannot  live  through 
the  approaching  night,  and  now  beg 
of  you,  if  you  ever  get  to  our  coun- 
try again  to  tell  mv  brothers  and 
sisters  how  I  p^risned."  I  com- 
forted him  all  I  could,  and  assured 
him  he  would  not  die  immediately  ^ 
that  the  nourishment  we  now  had, 
though  very  little,  was  sufficient 
to  keep  us  alive  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  that  though  our  skins 
were  roasted  off  and  our  flesh  in- 
flamed, we  were  yet  alive  without 
any  signs  of  putrefaction  on  our 
bodies  3  that  I  hadgrcaj  hopes  we 
should  all  be  carried  in  a  few  days 
from  this  desert  to  where  we  m^t 
get  some  food  fo  nourish  us,  and  as 
I  had  learned  a  little  of  the  language 
of  these  people,  (or  savages,)  I 
would  keep  trying  to  persuade  them 
that  if  they  would  carry  as  up  the 
Moorish  dominions,  I  should  be  able 
to  pay  them  a  great  ransom  for  all 
the  crew  ^  for  an  old  man  had  told 

me 
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me  that  as  soon  as  it  should  rain 
thev  would  journey  to  the  N.  E. 
ana  sell  us. 

'*  The  night  came  on  ;  cold  damp 
winds  succeeded  to  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  I  begged  of  my  old  master 
•to  be  permitted  to  go  under  the 
corner  of  bis  teiltt,  (for  it  was  a  large 
one^)  and  he  seemed  willing,  point- 
ing out  a  place  for  us  to  lie  down . 
in,  but  the  women  would  not  con* 
sent^  and  we  remained  outside  until 
the  men  had  milked  the  camels. 
They  then  gave  us  a  good  drink  of 
milk,  near  a  quart  each,  and  after 
the  women  were  asleep,  one  of  my 
young  masters,  named  Omar,  (the 
same  that  made  me  carry  his  gun 
the  preceding  day,  to  keep  his  fa- 
ther from  beating  me,)  took  pity  on 
our  distresses,  and  came  and  made 
us  creep  under  one  corner  of  the 
tent^  without  waking  the  women, 
where  some  soft  sand  served  us  for 
a  bed,  and  the  tent  kept  off  the  cold 
air  from  us;  and  here  we  slept 
soundly  until  morning.  As  soon  as 
the  women  awoke>  and  found  us 
under  the  tent,  they  were  for  thrust- 
ing us  out  with  blows,  but  I  pre- 
tended to  be  asleep,  and  the  old 
man  looking  on  os^  seemed  some- 
what concerned,  fearing  (as  I 
thought)  he  might  lose  his  property. 
He  told  his  women  to  let  us  alone, 
and  as  he  was  absolute,  they  were 
forced  to  obey  him,  though  with 
every  appearance  of  reluctance. 

*' After  they  bad  milked  the 
camels,  and  took  a  drink  themselves, 
they  gave  us  what  remained,  that  is 
to  say,  dear  a  pint  between  us. 
They  did  not  move  forward  this 
day,  and  suffered  us  to  remain  un- 
der the  corner  of  the  tent  in  the 
shade  all  the  while  and  the  next 
nigbt,  and  even  gave  us  a  piece  of 
a  skin  to  cover  us  with  in  part^  and 
keep   off  the   night   wind.    They 


gave  us  a  good  drink  of  milk  wh^n 
they  drank  themselves  on  the  second 
night,  and  Omar  had  given  us  about 
a  pint  of  water  each,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  \  so  that  the  inflamma- 
tion seemed  to  have  subsided  in  a 
great  degree  from  our  flesh  and 
feet. 

*'  This  attention,  together  with 
the  two  good  nights*  rest,  revived  us 
very  mudi — these  were  the  14th  and 
15th  days  of  September.  I  had  i¥>t 
seen  any  of  my  unfortunate  ship- 
mates except  Clark,  and  did  not 
know  where  they  were  during  the 
day  we  remained  still.  The  camels 
were  driven  off  early  in  the  morn- 
ing by  a  negro  slave  and  two  of  the 
small  boys,  and  did  not  return  until 
the  night — they  went  out  to  the 
east  to  find  shrubs  for  them  to  feed 
on.  Clark  was  oblig^  near  night 
to  go  out  and  pull  up  some  dry 
thorn  bush  shrubs  and  roots  to  make 
a  fire  with.  At  the  return  of  the 
camels,  the  negro  slave  (who  was  a 
stout  fellow,  named  Boireck)  seated 
himself  by  the  fire,  stretching  out 
his  legs  on  each  side  of  it,  and  see- 
ing us  under  the  tent,  thought  to 
drive  us  out :  but  as  he  was  not  per- 
mitted by  our  old  master,  he  con- 
tented himself  by  pointing  at  us  and 
making  comparisons:  then  sneer- 
ingiy  addressing  me  by  the  name  of 
Rais,  or  chief,  would  set  up  a  loud 
laugh,  which,  with  the  waggery  he 
displayed  in  bis  remarks  on  us,  kept 
the  whole  family  and  several  strang- 
ers who  had  assembled  on  the  occa- 
sion, in  a  constant  roar  of  laughter 
until  midnight,  the  hour  for  milk- 
ing the  camels.  He  would  poke  our 
sore  flesh  with  a  sharp  stick,  to 
make  spon,  and  show  the  Arabs 
what  miserable  beings  we  were, 
who  could  not  even  bear  the  rays  of 
the  sun  (the  image  of  God,  as  they 
term  it)  to  shine  upon  us. 

Ml  "Being 
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"  Being  tormented  in  this  man- 
ner^ my  companion  Clark  could 
scarcely  contain  his  wrath  :  "  it  was 
bad  enough^  (he  said^)  to  be  re- 
duced to  slavery  by  the  savage 
Arabs ;  to  be  strapped,  and  skinned 
alive  and  roangled>  without  being 
obliged  to  bear  the  scoffs  and  deri- 
sion of  a  d — — d  negro  slave/'  I 
.  told  him  I  was  very  glad  to  find  he 
still  had  so  much  spirit  left^  and 
could  feel  as  if  he  wished  to  revenge 
an  insult — ^it  proved  to  me  that 
be  felt  better  than  he  did  the  pre- 
ceding nighty  and  I  was  so*  much 
relieved  myself^  my  hopes  of  being 
abls  to  endure  our  tortures  and  pri- 
vations increased^  adding>  ''Let 
the  negro  laugh  if  he  can  take  any 
pleasure  in  it^  I  am  willing  he 
should  do  so>  even  at  my  expense  : 
he  is  a  poor  slave  himself,  naked 
and  destitute,  far  from  his  family  and 
friends^  and  is  only  trying  to  gain 
the  favour  of  his  masters  and  mis- 
tresses^ by  making  sport  of  us, 
whom  he  considers  as  much  in- 
ferior to  him  as  he  is  to  them.*' 
Clark  could  not  be  reconciled  to 
this  mode  of  mockery  and  sporty  but 
the  negro  kept  it  up  as  long  as  we 
remained  with  his  master,  every 
night,  and  always  had  plenty  of 
spectators  to  admire  his  wit,  and 
laugh  at  his  tricks  and  buffoonery. 
This  reminded  me  of  the  story  of 
Samson,  when  the  Philistines  wish- 
ed to  make  sport  with  him  ;  he  was 
blind,  and  they  supposed  him  harm- 
less i  but  he  became  so  indignant, 
thai  he  was  willing  to  suffer  death 
to  be  revenged  of  them ;  the  differ- 
ence was,  he  had  strength  to  execute 
his  will, — we  had  not. 

"  From  the  15th  to  the  IStb,  we 
joumied  every  day  to  the  S.  E.  about 
thirty  miles  a  day,  merely  to  find  a 
few  shrubs  in  the  small  scattered 
valleys  for  the  camels,   and  conse- 


quently for  the  inhabitants  to  sab- 
sist  on.  As  we  went  on  in  that  di- 
rection, the  valleys  became  less 
frequent  and  very  shallow ;  the  few 
thorn  bushes  they  produced  were 
very  dry;  and  no  other  shrubs  to  be 
found  -y  the  camels  could  not  fill 
their  stomachs  with  the  leaves  and 
shrubs,  nor  with  all  that  they  ooold 
crop  off,  though  they  pulled  away 
the  branches  as  thick  as  a  man's 
finger.  The  milk  began  to  fail,  and 
consequently  we  had  to  be  scanted, 
so  that  our  allowance  was  reduced 
to  half  a  pint  a  day,  and  as  all  the 
water  they  had  taken  from  the  well 
was  expended,  they  could  give  cs 
no  more  of  that  precious  article. 
There  was  belonging  to  this  tribe 
four  mares  that  were  the  general 
property  -,  they  were  very  clear 
limbed,  and  very  lean ;  they  fed 
them  on  milk  every  day,  and  ever}' 
one  took  his  turn  in  giving  them  as 
much  water  every  two  days  as  they 
would  drink.  These  mares  drank 
up  the  last  of  our  water  on  the  ipth, 
nor  would  my  master  allow  me  to 
drink  what  little  was  left  in  the 
bowl,  not  exceeding  half  a  pint,  and 
it  was  poured  out  as  a  drink-offer- 
ing before  the  Lord,  while  they 
prayed  for  rain,  which  indeed  they 
bad  reason  to  expect,  as  the  season 
they  knew  was  approaching,  when 
some  rain  generally  happens.  I  sap- 
posed  our  distance  from  the  sea,  or 
the  well  that  we  had  left,  to  be 
three  hundred  miles  in  a  direct  line, 
and  feared  very  much  that  we  should 
not  find  water  at  any  other  place. 
The  sustenance  we  received  wacjust 
sufiicient  to  keep  the  breath  of  life 
in  us,  but  our  fiesh  was  less  inflamed 
than  in  the  first  days,  for  we  had 
continued  to  lie  under  a  part  of  the 
tent  at  night,  and  also  in  the  day- 
time when  it  was  pitched,  which 
was  generally  the  case  about  two 
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o*clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  had^ 
however,  become  so  emaciated,  that 
we  could  scarcely  st^nd^  and  they 
did  not  attempt  to  make  me  nor 
Clark  do  any  kind  of  work,  except 
gather  a  few  dry  sticks,  towards 
evening,  to  light  a  fire.  The  swell- 
ings had  also  gone  down  in  some 
measure  from  our  feet,  as  there 
was  not  substance  enough  in  us  to 
keep  up  a  running  sore;  all  the 
moisture  in  them  seemed  to  dry 
away,  and  we  could  support  the 
prickings  and  cuttings  of  the  stones 
better  as  we  became  lighter,  and 
more  inured  to  it.  We  had  en- 
deavoured to  find  some  of  the  kind 
of  root  that  was  met  with  near  the 
sea  coast,  but  none  could  be  pro- 
cured. In  every  valley  we  came 
to,  the  natives  would  run  about 
and  search  under  every  thorn  bush, 
in  hopes  to  find  some  herb,  for  they 
were  nearly  as  hungry  as  ourselves. 
In  some  places  a  small  plant  was 
found,  resembling  what  we  call 
shepherd's  sprout;  they  were  torn 
up  by  them  and  devoured  in  an 
instant.  I  got  one  or  two,  but  they 
proved  very  bitter,  and  were  im- 
pregnated, in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, with  salt :  these  plants  were 
so  rare  as  to  t>e  scarcely  of  any  be- 
nefit. There  were  also  found  by 
the  natives,  in  particular  places,  a 
small  ground  root,  whose  top  showed 
itself  like  a  single  short  spear  of 
grass,  about  three  inches  above  the 
ground  3  they  dug  it  up  with  a 
stick }  it  was  of  the  size  of  a  small 
walnut,  and  in  shape  very  much 
like  an  onion  3  its  taste  fresh,  with- 
out any  strong  flavour;  but  it  was 
very  difficult  to  find,  and  afforded 
us  very  little  relief,  as  we  could  not 
get  more  than  half  a  dozen  in  a 
whole  day*5  search,  and  some  days 
none  at  all. 

"  On  the  igih  of  September,  in 


the  morning,  the  tribe  having  held 
a  council  the  night  before,  at  which 
I  could  observe  my  old  master  was 
looked  up  to  as  a  man  of  superioi 
judgment  and  influence,  they  began 
a  route  back  again  towards  the  sea, 
and  the  well  near  which  we  were 
first  made  slaves; — this  convinced 
me  that  no  fresh  water  could  be 
procured  nearer,  and  as  the  camels 
were  almost  dry,  I  much  feared 
that  myself  and  companions  roust 
perish  before  we  could  reach  it,  I 
had  been  in  the  habit  every  day  since 
I  w^s  on  the  desert,  of  relieving  my 
excessive  thirst  by  the  disagreeable 
expedient  before  mentioned;  but 
that  resource  now  failed  me  for  the 
want  of  moisture,  nor  had  ^an} 
thing  passed  through  my  body  sincci 
the  day  I  left  the  well.  We  had 
journeyed  for  seven  and  a  half  days 
S.£.  and  I  concluded  it  would  re- 
quire the  same  time  to  return ;  but 
on  the  18th  we  steered  N.E.andon 
the  19th  we  took  a  N.W.  direction, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  we 
entered  a  very  small  valley,  where 
we  found  a  few  little  dwarf  thorn 
bushes,  not  more  than  two  feet 
high  ;  on  these  we  found  some 
snails,  most  of  which  were  dead 
and  dry,  but  1  got  about  a  handful 
that  were  alive^  and  when  a  fire  was 
kindled,  roasted"  and  ate  them — 
Clark  did  the  same,  and  as  we  did 
not  receive  more  than  a  gill  of  milk 
each  in  iweniy-four  hours,  this 
nourishment  was  very  serviceable. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  20th 
we  started  as  soon  as  it  was  light, 
and  drdve  very  fast  all  the  day. 
We  had  no  other  drink  than  the 
camels*  urine,  which  we  caught  in 
our  hands  as  they  voided  it;  its 
taste  was  bitter,  but  not  sail,  and  it 
relieved  our  fainting  spirits.  Wc 
were  forced  to  keep  up  with  the 
drove,   but  in    the  course  of  the 
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d$f  foand  a  handful  of  snails  each, 
Wnich  we  at  night  roasted  and  ate. 
Our  feet,  though  not  swollen,  were 
extremely  sorej  our  bodies  and 
limbs  were  nearly  deprived  of  skin 
and  fleshy  for  we  continually  wasted 
away,  and  the  little  we  had  on  our 
bones  was  dried  hard,  and  stuck 
fiist  to  them.  My  head  had  now 
become  accustomed  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  though  it  remained 
uncovered,  it  did  not  pain  me. 
Hunger,  that  had  preyed  upon  my 
companions  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
cause  them  to  bite  off  the  flesh 
from  their  arms,  had  not  the  same 
effect  on  me.  I  was  forced  in  one 
instance  to  tie  the  arms  of  one  of 
my  men  behind  him,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  gnawing  his  own  flesh ; 
and  in  another  instance,  two  of 
them  having  caught  one  of  the 
boys,  a  lad  abont  four  years  old, 
out  of  sight  of  the  tents,  were 
about  dashing  his  brains  out  with  a 
stone,  for  the  purpose  of  devouring 
his  flesh,  when  luckily  at  that  in- 
stant I  came  up  and  rescued  the 
diild,  with  some  difficulty,  from 
their  voracity.  They  were  so  fran- 
tic with  hunger,  as  to  insist  upon 
having  one  meal  of  his  flesh,  and 
then  they  said  they  would  be  wil- 
ling to  die  i  for  they  knew  that  not 
only  themselves,  but  all  the  crew 
would  be  instantly  massacred  as 
soon  as  the  murder  should  be  dis- 
covered. I  convinced  them  that  it 
would  be  more  manly  to  die  with 
hunger  than  to  become  cannibals 
and  eat  their  own  or  other  human 
flesh,  telling  them,  at  the  same 
time,  1  did  not  doubt  but  our  mas 
ters  would  give  us  sufficient  nou- 
rishment to  keep  us  alive,  until 
they  could  sell  us.  On  the  20th ^ 
we  proceeded  with  much  speed 
towdrds  the  N.W.  or  sea  shore  j 
but  on  the  21sr,  we  did  not  go  for- 
ward. 


'<  This  day  T  met  with  Mr.  Sa- 
vage, Horace,  Hogan,  and  the  oooik ; 
their  masters*  tents  were  pitdied 
near  ours;  they  were  so  weak^  ema- 
ciated, and  sore,  that  they  ooold 
scarcely  stand>  and  had  been  carried 
on  the  camels  for  the  last  few  days. 
I  was  extremely  glad  to  see  them, 
and  spoke  to  all  but  Horace^  whose 
master  drove  me  off  with  a  stidc 
one  way,  and  Horace  another,  yd- 
line  most  horribly  at  the  same  time, 
and  laying  it  on  Horace's  back  with 
great  fury.  I  soon  returned  to  our 
tent,  and  felt  very  much  dejected , 
they  all  thought  they  could  not 
live  another  day — there  were  no 
snails  to  be  found  here,  and  we  had 
not  one  drop  of  milk  or  water  to 
drink.  Horace,  Hogan,  and  the 
cook  were  employed  in  attendtng 
their  masters*  camels,  in  company 
with  one  or  two  Arabs,  who  kept 
flogging  them  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  time. 

**  My  old  master  did  not  employ 
me  or  Clark  in  the  same,  way,  be- 
cause he  had  two  negro  slaves  to  do 
that  work;  he  was  a  rich  man 
among  them,  and  owned  ftomnxty 
to  seventy  camels ;  he  was  also  a 
kind  of  priest,  for  every  evening  he 
was  joined,  in  his  devotions,  by  all 
the  old  and  most  of  the  voang  men 
near  his  tent.  They  all  first  washed 
themselves  with  sand  in  place  of 
water;  then  wrapping  themselves 
up  with  their  strip  of  doth,  and 
turning  their  faces  to  the  east,  my 
old  master  stepped  out  before  them, 
and  commenced  by  bowing  twice, 
repeating  at  each  Hme  '^  JUah 
Houakibar  ,*'  then  knediog  and 
bowing  his  head  to  the  ground 
twice;  then  raising  himadf  up  on 
his  feet,  and  repeatmg,  '^  Kel  Ai- 
IqkSheda  Mokamed  SahsoolAliak/' 
bowing  himself  twice ;  and  agaio 
prostrating  himaelf  on  the  earth  as 
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maBy  tiMet,  thm  "  AUah  Hoaa- 
Mbsr;'*  was  three  times  repeated. 
He  WM  ftlwa)r6  aooompanied  in  hfs 
motioosand  word.4  by  all  present 
who  <ioold  see  bim  distinctly^  as  'he 
stood  before  them.  He  woukl  tiwn 
nake  a  long  prayer,  and  they  re* 
cit^d  all  tegether  wfaat  I  afterwaid;! 
fouad  to  be  a  chapter  in  the  Koran ; 
and  then  all  joined  in  chanting  or 
singing  somis  hymn  or  sacred  poetry 
for  a  oonsideniye  time.  This  ce- 
remony being  finished,  they  again 
prostrated    themselves    with  their 


.faces  to  the  earth,  and'thle  service 
coodadSed. 

''  About  the  middle  of  this  day 
two  strangers  arrived,  riding  two 
camels  loaded  with  goods:  they 
came  in  front  of  my  msstcr's  tent, 
and  having  made  the  cameh  li^ 
down,  they  dismounted,  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  gromid  opposite 
the  tent,  with  their  faces  turned 
the  other  way.  There  were  in  this 
valley  six  tents,  besides  that  of  my 
master.*' 


Account  of  Tombuctoo  and  Wassanah. 


(As  given  to  Mr.  Riley,  by  his 

**  ToMBvcToo  is  a  very  large 
city,  five  timet  as  great  as  Swearah  : 
it  is  boilt  on  a  tovel  plain,  sur« 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  hills,  ex» 
ocpt  on  the  south,  where  the  plain 
continues  to  the  bank  of  the  same 
river  we  bad  been  to  before,  which 
is  wide  and  deep,  and  runs  to  the 
east  i  for  we  were  obliged  to  go  to 
it  to  water  our  oameb,  and  here  we 
saw  nsany  boats  made  of  great  trees, 
some  with  n^oes  in  them  paddling 
across  the  river.  The  city  is  strongly 
wnUed  in  with  stone  laid  in  clay, 
like  the  towns  and  houses  in  Suse, 
only  a  gf«at  deal  thicker:  the 
house  of  the  king  is  very  large  and 
high,  like  the  largest  house  in  Mo- 
giidore,  but  built  of  the  same  ma- 
terials as  the  walls:  there  are  a 
great  many  more  houses  in  that  city 
built  of  stone«  with  shops  on  one 
side,  where  they  sell  salt  and  knives, 
and  blue  doth,  and  baicks,  and  an 
abundance  of  other  things,  with 
iDaay  gold  ornaments.  The  inha- 
bitants aie  blacks,  and  the  chief  is 
a  very  large  and  ^ey-beaded  old 
bfawk  man,  who  is  called  Bhegar, 


late  Arab  Master,  Sidi  Hamet) 

which  means  sultan,  or  king.  The 
prioclpal  part  of  the  housiss  are 
made  with  large  reeds,  as  thick  as  a 
man's  airm,  and  stand  upon  thdir 
ends,  and  are  covered  with  sihdll 
reeds  first,  and  then  with  the  leaves 
of  the  date  trees :  they  atie  round, 
and  the  tx)ps  come  to  a  point  like  a 
heap  of  stones.— Ncithisr  thfe  Sheg^r 
nor  his  people  are  Moslemins,  but 
there  is  a  town  divided  off  from  the 
principal  one,  in  one  comer,  by  a 
strong  partitioti  wall,  and  one  gate 
to  it,  which  leads  from  the  mail) 
town,  like  the  Jews'  town,  or  Millah 
in  Mogadore:  all  the  Moors  or 
Arabs  who  have  liberty  t6  come 
into  Tombuctoo  are  obl^ed  to  sleep 
in  that  part  of  it  every  night,  or  go 
out  of  the  city  entirely,  and  no 
stranger  is  allowed  to  enter  that 
Millah  without  leaving  his  knife 
with  the  gate-keeper;  but  when 
he  comes  out  in  the  morning  it  is 
restored  to  bim.  The  peoples  who 
live  in  that  part  are  all  Moslemins. 
The  negroes,  bad  Arabs,  and  Moors, 
are  all  mixed  together,  and  tnarrv 
with  each  of  her,  as  if  thdy  were  au 
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of  one  colodr :  they  have  no  pro-, 
pcrty  of  consequence,  except  a  few 
asses :  their  gate  is  shut  and  £utened 
everj    night   at   dark,    and    very 
strongly  guarded  both  in  the  night 
and  in  the  day-time.    Tbe  Shegar 
or  king  is  always  guarded  by  one 
hundred  men  onmdes,  armed  with 
good  guo8>  and  one  hundred  men 
on  foot,  with  guns  and  long  knives. 
He  would  not  go  into  the  Millah^ 
and  we  only  saw  him  four  or  five 
tiroes  in  the  two  moons  we  stayed 
at    Tombuctoo,    waiting  for    the 
caravan :    but  it  had  perished  on 
the  Desert— neither  did  the  yearly 
caravan  from   Tunis    and  Tripoli 
arrive,  for  it  had  also  been  destroyed. 
The  city  of  Tombuctoo  is  very  rich 
as  well  as  very  large ;  it  has  four 
gates  to  it  3  all  of  them  are  opened 
'  in  the  day-time,  but  very  strongly 
guarded  and  shut  at  night     The 
negro   .women    are    very  fat   and 
handsome,  and  wear  large  round 
gold  rings  in  their  noses,  and  flat 
ones  in  their  ears,  and  gold  chains 
and  amber  beads  about  their  necks, 
.  with  images  and  white  fish-bones, 
bent  round,  and  the  ends  fastened 
together,   banging  down  between 
•  their  breasts :  they  have  bracelets  on 
their  wrists  and  on  their  ancles,  and 
go  barefoot.    I  had  bought  a  small 
snuff-box  filled  with  snuff  in  Mo> 
rocco,  and  showed  to  the  women 
in  tbe  principal  street  of  Tombuctoo, 
which  is  very  wide :  there  were  a 
great    many  about   me  in   a    few 
minutes,  and  they  insisted  on  buying 
my  snuff  and  boxj — one  made  me 
one  offer,  and  another   made  me 
another,  until  one,  who  wore  richer 
ornaments  than  the  rest,  told  me, 
in  broken  Arabic,  that  she  would 
take  off  all  she  had  about  her  and 
give  them  to  me  for  the.  box  and 
tts  contents.     I    agreed  to  accept 
them,  and  she  pulled  off  her  noM- 


rings  and  ear.riogt,  ftU  bei  neck 
chains,  with  their  ornaments,  aad 
the  bracelets  from  her  wrists  and 
ancles,  and  gave  them  to  me  In 
exchange  for  it:    these  omameota 
would  weigh  more  than  a  poand, 
and  were  made  of  solid  gold  at 
Tombuctoo,  and  I  kept  them  through 
my  whole  journey  afterwards,  and 
carried  them  to  my  wife,  who  now 
wears  a  part  of  them.    Tombuctoo 
carries  on  a  great  trade  with  all  the 
caravans  that  come  from  Morocco 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea.,    From  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
&c.  are  brought  all  kinds  of  cloths, 
iron, '  salt,  muskets,   powder,  and 
lead,  swords  or  scimitars,  tobacco, 
opium,  spices,  and  perfumes,  amber 
beads  and  other  trinkets,  with  a 
few  other  articles ;  they  cany  back 
in  return  elephants*  teeth,  gold  dust, 
and  wrought  gold,  gam    Senegal, 
ostrich     feathers,    very    curiously 
worked  turbans,  and  slaves ;  a  great 
many  of  the  latter,  and  many  other 
articles    of  less    importance:    the 
slaves  are  brought  in  from  the  tooth 
west,  all  strongly  ironed,  and  are 
sold   very  cheap,*  so  that  a  good 
stout  man  may  be  bought  for  a 
haick,  which  costs  in  the  empire  of 
Morocco  about  two  dollars.    The 
caravans  stop   and   encamp  about 
two  miles  firom  the  city  in  a  deep 
valley,  and  the  negroes  do  not  mo- 
lest, them:  they  bring  their  mer- 
chandise near  the  walls  of  the  dty, 
where  the  inhabitants  purchase  ^i 
their  goods  in  exchange  for  the 
above-mentioned  articles ;  not  more 
than  fifty  men  feom  any  one  caravan 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  city  at  a 
time,  and  they  roust  go  out  before 
others  are  permitted  to  enter.   This 
city  also  carries  on  a  great  trade 
with  Wassanah,  (a  'dty  far  to  the 
south-east,)  in  all  the  articles  that 
are  brought  to  it  by  caravans,  and 
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get  returns  in  slaves,  elephants* 
teeth,  gold,  &c.  The  principal 
male  mhabitants  are  clothed  with 
blue  cloth  shirts,  that  reach  from 
their  shoulders  down  to  their  knees, 
and  are  very  wide^  and  girt  about 
their  loins  with  a  red  and  brown 
cotton  sash  or  girdle:  thej  also 
hang  about  thejF  bodies  pieces  of 
different  coloured  cloth  and  silk 
handkerchiefs  :  the  king  is  dressed 
in  a  white  robe  of  a  similar  fashion, 
but  covered  with  white  and  yellow 
gold  and  silver  plates,  that  glitter 
m  the  sun  ; — he  also  has  many 
other  shining  ornaments  of  shells 
and  stones  hanging  about  him,  and 
wears  a  pair  of  breeches  like  the 
Moors  and  Barbary  Jews,  and  has 
a  kind  of  white  turban  on  his 
head>  pointing  up,  and  strung  with 
different  kinds  of  ornaments  ^  his 
feet  are  covered  with  red  Morocco 
shoes ;  he  has  no  other  weapon 
about  him  than  a  large  white  staff 
or  sceptre,  with  a  golden  lion  on 
the  bead  of  it,  which  he  carries  in 
his  hand :  his  whole  countenance 
is  mild,  and  he  seems  to  govern  his 
subjects  more  like  a  fether  than  a 
king.  The  whole  of  his  officers 
and  guards  wear  breeches  that  are 
generally  died  red,  but  sometimes 
they  are  white  or  blue  :  all  bat  the 
king  go  bareheaded.  The  poor 
people  have  only  a  single  piece  of 
blue  or  other  cloth  about  them,  and 
the  slaves  a  breech  cloth.  The  in- 
habitants in  Tombuctoo  are  very 
numerous;  I  think  six  times  as 
many  as  in  Swearah,  besides  the 
Arabs  and  other  Mosiemin  or  Mo- 
hammedans,  in  their  Millah,  or 
separate  town  3  which  must  con* 
tain  nearly  as  many  people  as  there 
are  altogether  in  Swearah.** 

[Note  hy  the  Author. — Swbarah 
or  Mogadore  contains  about  thirty- 
six  thousand  souls ;  that  is,  thirty 


thousand  Moors  and  six  thousand 
Jews :  this  may  be  a  high  estima* 
tion  for  Tombuctoo;  making  it 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
inhabitants;  yet  considering  the 
commercial  importance  of  the  place, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  country 
around  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  it  contains  a  vast  number  of  in- 
habitants ;  and  I  must  also  observe, 
that  if  it  was  a  small  town,  and 
contained  the  riches  attribufed  to 
it,  they  would  require  a  very  strong 
force  to  prevent  the  Arabs  from  the 
Dbsert,.  together  with  the  caravans, 
from  taking  it  by  surprize  or  by 
storm.] 

*'  The  women  are  clothed  in  a 
light  shirt  or  under-dress,  and  over 
It  a  green,  rec),  or  blue  covering, 
from  their  breasts  to  below  their 
knees — the  whole  girt  about  their 
waists  with  a  red  girdle ;  they  stain 
their  cheeks  and  foreheads  red  or 
yellow  on  some  occasions,  and  the 
married  women  wear  a  kind  of 
hood  on  their  heads,  made  of  blue 
cloth,  or  silk,  and  cotton  handker- 
chiefs of  different  kinds  and  colours, 
and  go  barefoot.  The  king  and 
people  of  Tombuctoo  do  not  fear 
and  worship  God,  like  the  Mosle- 
mins^  but  like  the  people  of  Soudan, 
they  only  pray  one  time  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  they  see  the 
moon,  and  when  she  is  not  seen 
they  do  not  pray  at  all  :  they 
cannot  read  or  write,  but  are  honest,  . 
and  they  circumcise  their  children 
like  the  Arabs :  they  have  no 
mosques,  but  dance  every  night,  as 
the  Moors  and  Arabs  pray.  The 
Shegar  or  king  had  collected  about 
one  thousand  slaves,  some  gums, 
elephants*  teeth,  gold  dust,  &c.  to. 
be  ready  for  the  yearly  caravans; 
but  as  three  moons  had  passed  away 
since  the  time  they  ought  to  have 
arrived,  be  gave  them  up  for  Igat, 
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and  concluded  to  send  a  caravan 
with  part  of  bis  goods  that  came 
across  the  Desert ;  viz.  some  salt^ 
iron,  cloths,  &c.  to  a  large  city  at  a 
great  distance  fix>m  Tombuctoo: 
and  having  formed  a  body  of  about 
three  thousand  men,  well  armed 
with  muskets,  long  knives,  and 
spears,  and  three  thousand  asses, 
and  about  two  hundred  camels, 
which  were  all  loaded  with  heavy 
goods,  such  as  iron,  salt,  tobacco, 
ire,  be  hired  my  brother  Seid  and 
myself  (with  ten  more  of  our  com- 
panions) to  carry  loads  on  our  two 
camels  to  Wasaaoah,  for  which  he 
was  to  give  us,  when  we  came  back, 
two  baicks  each  and  some  gold. 
As  we  were  completely  in  his 
power,  we  did  not  dare  to  refuse  to 
go,  and  he  put  us  under  the  care  of 
his  brother,  whose  name  was 
Shelbaa,  who  had  command  of  the 
whole    caravan.      It    was    in    the 

month  of  Shual  { )  when  we 

departed  from  Tombuctoo  for  a 
place  we  had  never  before  beard 
of.  We  had  in  company  about 
two  hundred  Moslemins,  but  the 
master  of  the  caravan  would  not 
permit  us  Moslemins  to  keep  our 
guns,  for  fear  we  should  turn  against 
him,  if  he  was  obliged  to  fight.** 

''All  being  prepared,  wc  went 
from  Tombuctoo,  about  two  hours' 
ride,  towards  the  south,  to  the  bank 
of  the  river,  which  is  called  at  that 
place  Zolibib,  and  was  wider  than 
firom  Mogadore  to  the  island ;  (i.  e. 
about  five  hundred  yards;)  here 
was  a  miserable  village,  built  with 
canes,  and  mudded  over  :  it  had 
about  two  hundred  small  houses  io 
it,  but  no  walls:  we  then  set  off 
near  the  side  of  the  river,  and  tra- 
velled on  in  a  plain  even  country 
for  six  days,  every  day  within  sight 
of  the  river,  which  was  on  our  right 
band,  and  running  the  same  way 


we  traveled,  and  our  course  wa»  a 
little  to  the  sooth  of  east ;  when  we 
came  to  a  small  town,  called  Biu- 
binah,  walled  in  with  canes  and 
thorn-boshes,  and  stopped  two  days 
near  it,  to  get  provisions  and  rest 
our  beasts:  here  the  river  turned 
more  to  the  south-eastward,  becauae 
there  was  a  very  high  mountain  in 
sight  to  the  eastward :  we  then  went 
from  the  river  side,  and  pumed  our 
journey  more  southwardly,  titroogb 
a  hilly  and  woody  ooaotry,  for 
fifteen  days,  when  we  caaie  to  tiie 
same  river  again.  Every  night  we 
were  obliged  to  make  op  Jaige 
fires  all  around  the  caravan  to  keep 
off  the  wild  beasts,  such  as  licas, 
tigers,  and  others,  which  made  a 
dreadful  howling.  Here  was  a 
small  town  of  blac^  pec^le  beloog- 
ing  to  another  nation,  who  were 
enemies  to  the  Kiqg  of  Tombuctou, 
but  were  friendly  to  the  king  ol 
Wassanahi  and  not  being  strong, 
they  did  not  molest  us,  butfumisbed 
us  with  what  «iirn  we  w^uited,  and 
twenty  oxen.  We  saw  a  large 
number  of  armed  black  men,  nearly 
naked,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  who  seemed  to  be  hostile, 
but  they  could  not  get  across  to 
attack  us  :  we  also  saw  two  very 
large  towns,  but  walled  in  like  the 
others  we  bad  passed :  we  stopped 
here,  and  rested  our  camels  and 
asses  five  days,  and  then  w^ot 
onward  again  in  about  a  S.  £.  di- 
rection, winding,  as  the  river  ran, 
for  three  days;  and  then  bad  to 
climb  over  a  very  high  ridge  of 
mountains,  which  took  up  six  day^, 
and  when  we  were  oh  the  top  of 
them,  we  could  see  a  large  chain  of 
high  mountains  to  the  westward: 
those  we  pa^^ed  were  thickly  co- 
vered with  very  large  trees,  aad  it 
was  extremely  difficult  u>  got  op 
and  down  them ;  but  we  could  not 
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gp  any  other  way^  for  ihe  river  ran 
againit  the  steep  side  of  the  moun- 
tain; so  having  gotten  over  them, 
we  came  to  the  river's  bank  again, 
where  it  was  very  narrow  and  full 
of  rocks^  that  dashed  the  water 
dreadfuUy :  then  finding  a  good 
path^  we  kept  on  to  the  S.  £.  wind- 
ing a  little  every  day^  sometimes 
more  to  the  east^  then  lo  the  south 
again  :  we  kept  travelling  this  way 
for.  twelve  days  after  leaving  the 
mountains,  during  which  time  we 
had  seen  the  river  nearly  every  day 
on  our  right  hand,  and  had  passed 
a  great  many  small  streams  that 
empty  into  it :  it  was  now  very  wide, 
and  looked  deep— here  we  saw 
many  trees  dug  out  hollow,  like  the 
boats  at  Tombuctoo^  and  they  were 
used  to  carry  negroes  across  the 
river,  and  were  pushed  along 
with  flat  pieces  of  wood :  we  also 
saw  the  high  mountains  on  the 
we«t  side  of  the  great  river,  very 
plainly.  Having  rested  seven  days 
at  the  ferrying-place,  we  then 
travelled  on  for  fifteen  days,  most 
of  the  time  in  sight  of  the  river. 
When  we  came  close  to  the  walls 
of  the  city  of  Wassanah,  the  king 
came  out  with  a  great  army,  con- 
sisting of  all  his  soldiers,  to  meet 
us,  but  finding  we  had  only  come 
to  trade  by  the  orders  of,  and  with 
the  goods  of,  his  friend  Shegar  of 
Tombuctoo,  he  invited  the  chief, 
and  the  whole  of  the  caravan,  to 
abide  within  a  square  enclosure, 
near  the  walls  of  the  city  :  h^e  we 
remained  two  moons,  exchanging 
our  goods  for  slaves,  gold,  ele- 
phants' teeth,  &c. 

"  The  city  of  Wassanah  is  built 
near  the  bank  of  the  river,  which 
runs  past  it  nearly  south,  between 
high  mountains  on  both  sides, 
though  not  very  close  to  the  rif  er, 
which  is  so  wide  there  (bat  we  c6uld 


hardly  see  a  man  across  it  on  the 
other  side :  the  people  of  Tom- 
buctoo call  it  Zolibtb,  and  those  of 
Wassanah  call  it  Zadi.  The  walls 
of  the  city  are  very  large,  and  made 
of  great  stones,  laid  up  like,  the 
stone  fences  in  the  province  of  Hah 
Hah,  in  Moirocco,  but  without  any 
clay  or  mud  amongst  them  :  th^ 
are  very  thick  and  strong,  and  much 
higher  than  the  walls  of  Tombuctoo. 
I  was  permitted  to  walk  round  them 
in  company  with  six  negroes,  and 
it  took  me  one  whole  day :  the 
walls  are  built  square,  and  have  one 
large  gate  on  each  side.  The  conn, 
try  all  around  the  city  is  dug  up, 
and  has  barley,  corn,  and  other  ve- 
getables planted  on  it ;  and  close  by 
the  side  of  the  river,  all  the  land  is 
covered  with  rice,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  oxen,  and  cows,  and 
asses,  belonging  to  the  city,  but  no 
camels,  nor  horses,  mules,  sheep, 
nor  goats,  but  all  about  and  in  the 
city^  speckled  fowls-  abound,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  eggs.  The 
people  of  the  caravan  were  allowed 
to  enter  the  city,  but  only  twenty 
at  a  time,  and  they  were  all  obliged 
to  go  out  again  before  night. 

*'  We  had  been  there  more  than 
a  moon,  when  it  came  to  my  turn 
to  go  in.  J  found  alooost  the  whole 
of  the  ground  inside  of  the  walls 
was  covered  with  huts  made  of 
stones  piled  up  without  clay,  and 
some  reeds,  laid  across  the  tops, 
covered  over  with  the  large  leaves 
of  the  date  or  palm  tree,  or  of 
another  tree  which  looks  very  much 
like  a  date  tree,  and  bears  a  fruit  as 
large  as  my  head,  which  has  a  white 
juice  in  it  sweeter  than  milk  ;  the 
inside  is  hard,  and  very  good  to  eat : 
the  trees  that  bear  this  big  fruit 
grow  in  abondnnce  in  this  country, 
and  their  fruit  is  very  plenty :  their 
huts  have  narrow  passages  between 
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them;  the  king  or  chief  is  called 
OIeeboo>  which  means,  in  the  negro 
talk,  good  sultan :  he  is  a  very  tall, 
and  quite  a  young  roan  -,  his- bouse 
is  very  targe,  square,  and  high, 
made  of  stone,  and  the  chinks  filled 
up  with  something  white  like  lime, 
but  not  so  hard :  they  would  not 
let  me  go  into  his  house,  and  told 
me  he  had  one  hundred  and  fifty 
wives,  or  more,  and  leu.  thousand 
slaves  :  be  dresses  in  a  white  shirt, 
that  looks  like  the  one  worn  by  Mr. 
WilUhire,  and  long  trowscrs  made 
like  them  you  have  on,  and  coloured 
like  an  orange."  Those  I  then  had 
on  were  common  wide  sailor's  trow- 
sers.  "  He  has  over  his  shirt  a 
caftan  or  robe  wttli  sleeves  to  it, 
made  of  red  cloth,  tied  about  with 
a  girdle  that  goes  from  his  breast  to 
his  hips,  made  of  silk  handkerchiefs 
of  all  colours,  and  has  slips  of  fine 
coloured  silk  tied  round  bis  arm  and 
legs :  his  hair  is  also  tied  in  small 
bunches,  and  he  wears  on  his  head 
a  very  high  hat  made  of  canes, 
coloured  very  handsomely,  and 
adorned  with  fine  feathers  :  he  has 
sandals  on  his  feet>  bound  up  with 
gold  chains,  and  a  great  gold  chain 
over  bis  shoulder,  with  a  bunch  of 
ornaments  made  of  bright  stones 
^  and  shells,  that  dazzle  the  eyes, 
hanging  on  his  breast,  and  wears  a 
large  dagger  by  his  side  in  a  gold 
case.  He  rides  on  the  back  of  a 
huge  beast,  called  Ilferoent,  three 
times  as  thick  as  my  great  camel, 
and  a  great  deal  higher,  with  a  very 
long  nose  and  great  teeth,  and 
almost  as  black  as  the  negroes  :  he 
is  so  strong,  that  he  can  kill  an 
hundred  men  in  a  minute  when  be 
is  mad — this  is  the  animal  that  the 
teeih  grow  iti  which  we  bring  from 
lonibuctoo  to  Widnoon,  which  you 
call  elephant's  teeth,  and  this  was 
the  only  one  of  the  animals  I  cper 


saw,  but  they  told  me  these  crea- 
tures  were  very  plenty  down  the 
river  from  Wassanah."  This  an- 
swers to  the  description  of,  and  oo 
doubt  is,  the  elephant. 

"  The  king  of  Wasvanah  has  a 
guard  of  two  hundred  negroes  on 
foot,  one  hundred  of  them  amoed 
with  muskets,  fifty  with  long  speart, 
and  fifty  with  great  bows  and 
arrows,  with  long  knives  by  their 
sides :  they  always  attend  him  when 
he  goes  out  on  his  beast ;  be  has 
also  a  very  large  army  :  they  fight 
with  guns,  spears,  and  bows  and 
arrows.  The  city  has  twice  as  many 
inhabitants  in  it  as  Tomboctoo, 
and  we  saw  a  great  many  towns 
near  it  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  as  well  as  several  small  set- 
tlements on  the  same  side  below. 
The  king  nor  the  people  do  not 
pray  like  the  Moslemins,  but  they 
jump  about,  fall  down,  tear  their 
faces  as  if  they  were  mad  when  any 
of  their  friends  die,  and  every  time 
they  see  the  new  naooo,  they  make 
a  great  feast,  and  dance  all  night  to 
music  made  by  singing  and  beating 
on  skins  tied  across  a  hollow  stick, 
and  shaking  little  stones  in  a  bag  or 
shell ;  but  they  do  not  r<?ad  nor 
write,  and  are  heathens.  Though 
the  free  people  in  this  place  do  not 
steal,  and  are  very  hospitable,  yet  ( 
hope  the  time  is  near  when  the 
faithful,  and  they  that  fear  God  and 
his  prophet,  will  turn  them  to  the 
true  belief,  or  drive  them  away  firom 
this  goodly  land. 

"  The  principal  inhabitants  of 
Wassanah  are  dressed  in  shirts  of 
white  or  blue  cloth,  with  short 
trowsers,  and  some  with  a  long  robe 
over  the  whole,  tied  about  with  a 
girdle  of  different  colours  :  the  free 
females  are  generally  very  fat,  and 
dre^s  in  blue  or  white  coverings  tied 
about  their  waists  with  girdles  of  all 
colours: 
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colours:  they  wear  a  great  many 
ornaments  of  gold,  and  beads>  and 
shells^  hanging  to  their  ears  and 
noses,  necks^  arms^  ancles^  and  a)l 
over  their  hair  ;  but  the  poorer  sort 
are  only  covered  about  their  loins  ^ 
by  a  cloth  which  grows  on  the  tree 
that  bears  the  big  fruit  I  have  told 
you  about  before.'*  This  fruit,  I 
imagine,  must  be  the  cocoa-nut, 
and  I  have  often  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  elsewhere,  observed  the  outer 
bark  of  this  singular  palm-tree :  it 
is  woven  by  nature  like  cloth,  each 
(bread  being  placed  exactly  over 
and  under  the  others.  It  appears 
like  regular  wove  coarse  bagging, 
and  is  quite  strong :  it  loosens  and 
drops  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  of 
its  own  accord,  as  the  tree  increases 
in  size  and  age.  I  had  long  before 
considered  that  this  most  singular 
bark  must  have  suggested  to  man 
the  first  idea  of  cloth,  and  taught 
him  how  to  spin,  and  place  the 
threads  so  as  to  form  it  of  other 
materials  that  have  since  been  used 
for  that  purpose,  and  this  first  bint 
from  nature  has  been  improved  into 
our  present  methods  of  spinning  and 
weaving. 

"  The  male  slaves  go  entirely 
naked,  but  the  women  are  allowed 
a  piece  of  this  cloth  to  cover  their 
nakedness  with:  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  them  kept 
chained  :  they  are  obliged  to  work 
the  earth  round  about  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  catch  a  great  many 
fish  :  they  have  boats  made  of  great 
trees,  cut  off  and  hollowed  out,  that 
will  hold  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
negroes,  and  the  brother  of  the  king 
told  one  of  my  Moslemin  com- 
panions who  could  understand  him, 
(for  I  could  not,)  that  he  was  going 
to  set  out  in  a  few  days  with  sixty 
boats,  and  to  carry  five  hundred 
slaves  down  the  river,  first  to  the 


southward,  and  then  to  the  west- 
ward, where  thef  should  come  to 
the  great  water,  and  sell  them  to 
pale  people  who  came  there  in 
great  boats,  and  brought  muskets 
and  powder,  and  tobacco,  and  blue 
cloth,  and  knives,  &c. — He  said  it 
was  a  great  way,  and  would  take 
him  three  moons  to  get  there,  and 
he  should  be  gone  twenty  moons 
before  he  could  get  back  by  land, 
but  should  be  very  rich."  I  then 
asked  him  how  many  boats  he  sup- 
posed there  were  in  the  river  at 
Wassanah  ?  he  said  :-^*'  A  great 
many,  three  or  four  hundred,  I 
should  think ;  but  some  of  them  are 
very  small."  We  saw  a  great  many 
of  these  people  who  had  been  down 
the  river  to  see  the  great  water^ 
with  slaves  and  teeth,  and  came 
back  again:  they  said,  the  pale 
people  lived  in  great  boats,  and 
had  guns  as  big  as  their  bodies, 
that  made  a  noise  like  thunder,  and 
would  kill  all  the  people  in  a  hun- 
dred negro  boats,  if  they  went  too 
near  them:  we  saw  in  the  river 
and  on  the  bank  a  great  number  of 
fish,  with  legs  and  large  mouths, 
and  these  would  run  into  the  water 
in  a  minute,  if  any  man  went  near 
them,  but  they  told  us  they  would 
catch  children,  and  sometimes  men, 
when  in  the  boats:  [these  are,  no 
doubt,  crocodiles  or  hippopota- 
muses :]  the  negroes  are  very  kind, 
and  would  always  give  us  barley, 
corn,  or  rice,  milk  or  meat,  if  w,e 
were  hungry,  though  we  could  not 
speak  a  language  they  understood. 
While  we  stopped  at  Wassanah,  it 
rained  almost  every  day.  Having 
traded  away  all  the  goods  we  carried 
there,  Shelbaa  took  three  hundred 
slaves  and  a  great  many  teeth, 
dazzling  stones,  and  shells,  and 
gold ;  with  these  we  set  off  again, 
and  went  the  same  way  back  to 
Tombuctoo, 
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Tombuctoo^  which  took  us  three 
moofas,  and  we  we  gone  from  the 
time  we  left  it,  to  the  time  we  re- 
turned, eight  moons.  On  my  ar- 
rival at  Tombuctoo,  we  were  paid 
by  the  chief  of  the  caravan  accord- 


ing to  promise,  and  a  few  days  af- 
terwards a  caVavan  arrived  there 
from  T^nis,  which  wc  joined  to 
return  by  that  way  to  our  own 
country." 


illHliI    iiiilC 


Articlb  II.— France.     By  Lady  Morgan,     2  Fois, 


npiHIS  work  is  evidently  made 
X  up  for  the  Booksellers,  and  it 
IB  acknowledged,  that  in  order  to 
meet  the  market,  it  was  written  in 
a  very  hurried  manner.  It  has  all 
the  marks  of  such  a  work  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  contains  several 
very  lively  and  characteristic  traits 
of  France  and  the  French  people, 
of  all  classes — particularly  the  old 
noblesse.       It  is  in  fact  such    a 


work  as  might  be  expected  from  an 
Irish  woman,  who  had  engrafted 
on  the  bad  taste»  rapid  and  udgod* 
nected  movements  of  thougbt, 
impetuous  and  warm  feelings,  and 
excursive  imagination,  that  dktio- 
guish  her  Country,  a  larae  por- 
tion of  French  levity,  fendnev 
for  show  and  effect,  and  laxity  of 
principle. 


Peasantry  or  Francs. 


'*  The  agricultural  surface  of 
France  is  divided  into  what  is  called, 
in  the  language  of  the  country, 
'  le  pays  de  grande,  et  de  petite 
culture,'  In  the  former,  the  size  of 
the  farms  has  been  little  effected  by 
the  revolution  :  the  only  difference 
that  has  occurred  is,  that  several 
farms  belonging  to  one  landlord 
may  have  been  purchased  by  the 
farmers  who  formerly  cultivated 
them,  or  by  a  small  proprietor, 
whose  exertions  are  confined  to  the 
ground  he  has  bought.  The  pos- 
session of  small  plots  of  ground  by 
the  day-labourers  has  become  very^ 
frequent ;  and  it  is  sometimes  usual 
in  these  countries  to  let  them  to 
the  great  farmers  who  are  desirous 
of  having  them,  to  complete  the 


quantity  of  latid  which  the  sise  of 
their  establishment  demands. 

'*  The  pays  de  fetit€  cmliure  is 
composed  of^  small  farms,  for  the 
cultivation  of  which  the  landlord 
finds  the  tenant  in  horses  and 
ploughs,  and  divides  with  him  the 
profits.  Upon  the  large  fzrms  the 
condition  of  the  tenant  is  rery 
much  like  that  of  our  own  English 
farmers  -,  and  in  the  fays  de  petUe 
culture  there  exists  a  race,  long  dis- 
appeared from  England,  of  poor  but 
independent  yeomen,  who  rear  their 
families  in  a  d^ree  of  comfort  as 
perfect,  as  it  is  remote  firom  luxury. 
The  dwelling  of  a  French  Armer 
presents  the  same  scene  of  rural 
bustle,  activity,  and  industry,  as  is 
usually  found  in  the  English  farm- 
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house.  The  women  always  appear 
full  of  occupation  and  energy^  and 
share,  in  common  with  their  hus- 
bands,, fathers,  and  brothers,  the 
toil  and  anxiety  of  their  condition. 

"  While  we  were  on  a  visit  in 
the  canton  of  La  Beauce,  at  the 
chateau  D*OrsonviUe,  the  scat  of 
the  marquis,  and  marquise  de  Col- 
bert Chabanais  (and  it  is  a  delight- 
ful link  in  the  chain  of  association, 
which  leads  me  back  to  days  so 
happily  passed),  we  accompanied 
la  belle  cMtelaine,  the  lady  of  the 
castle,  on  a  visit  to  a  rural  bride, 
the  wife  of  one  of  their  farmer-te- 
nants. We  found  her  already  deeply 
engaged  in  all  the  bustle  of  house- 
wifery, standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
pile  of  brown  loaves,  which  she  was 
preparing  for  the  labourers. 

*'  Vous  voila  deja  occufh  dti  me- 
nage, ma  bonne  Madelame''  said 
marquise  de  Colbert,  as  we  entered. 

"  Eh!  mats, mon DieUj  oui,  Ma- 
dame,  pourquoi  fas  ?'*  replied  Ma- 
delaine,  shaking  the  flour  from  what 

Madame  de  C called    "  son 

luxe   de  jupei' the    superfluous 

quantity  of  her  well-plaited  cloth 
petticoat  well  meriting  the  epithet. 
Madelaine  then,  with  evident  pride 
in  her  newly  acquired  opulence,  did 
the  honours  of  her  house,  by  re- 
questing us  to  walk  into  the  grande 
chambre,  or  best  parlour,  and  to 
leave  ''  la  maison/'  as  she  called 
the  kitchen,  or  place  of  general 
reception  ^  where  an  immense  mar- 
mite,  bubbling  over  the  wood  fire, 
sent  forth  the  fume  of  the  savoury 
ragout  preparing  for  the  family 
supper. 

*'  La  grande  chambre  exhibited 
one  of  those  excessively  high  and 
excellent  beds,  which  it  is  the  am- 
bition of  every  French  peasant  to 
possess ;  and  its  old  brocaded  hang- 
ings seemed  to  boast  a  nobler  origin^ 


than  the  fresh  and  snowy  coun- 
terpane which  accompanied  them. 
An  armoire,  antecedent  (by  its 
structure)  to  the  days  of  Boule, 
held  the  bridal  wardrobe,  or  rustic 
trousseau.  Madelaine  drew  our  at- 
tention also  to  the  high  chimney- 
piece,  where  ticked  a  handsome 
pendule,  in  order  to  point  out  to 
us  her  taste  and  her  piety,  exhibited 
in  a  piece  of  ornamental  wax- work, 
representing  two  young  lovers  burn- 
ing in  red  worsted  flames,  fond  and 
devoted  as  the  death-enamoured 
martyrs  of  M .  Chateaubriand ;  "  Ah, 
qu*elle  est  gentile!  n*est^cefas,  MeS" 
dames? — c'est  vraiement  une  coef-^. 
Jure  charmante  !'*  There  was  in 
this  dwelling  of  the  fi^rmer  every 
appearance  of  competency  and  com- 
fort ',  and  though  it  wanted  those 
finishing  touches  of  neatness  to  be 
found  in  an  English  farm-house, 
there  was  no  absence  of  aocommo- 
dation .  Good  beds,  stout  furniture, 
well.sashed  windows,  and  spacious 
hearths,  secured  to  its  inhabitants 
all  the  prime  necessaries  of  an  ha- 
bitual dwelling,  which  was  never 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  chilling 
misery  of  a  parish  poor-house ;  ex-* 
cept,  indeed,  a  new  order  of  things 
should  provide  such  an  asylum 
against  that  indigence,  which  the 
increased  taxation,  and  contribu- 
tions levied  on  the  savings  of  in- 
dustry, for  the  maintenance  of  fo- 
reign troops,  may  draw  down  upon 
the  prosperous  peasantry  of  the  lan4 
at  some  future  day. 

'*  In  the  course  of  a  morning's 
walk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
chateau  D'Orsonville,  a  sudden 
shower  of  rain  obliged  us  to  take 
shelter  in  the  coiUgc  of  sl  fermiar. 
We  found  two  young  women  busied 
in  folding  up  linen  of  an  excellent 
quality  and  colour  3  and  when  we 
had  reckoned  twelve  pair  of  sheets, 
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we  could  not  belp  observing  they 
were  rich  in  house-linen.  "  Mais 
ce  rCest  rien,  cela/'  replied  one  of 
the  girls,  and  took  sonie  pains  to 
convince  us  that  what  we  saw  would 
ga  but  a  very  short  way  in  providing 
beds  for  the  labourers  in  harvest 
time.  Mentioning  this  circum- 
stance to  Monsieur  de  C at 

dinner  that  day,  he  assured  me  that 
it  was  not  unusual  for  a  fermier  to 
have  one  hundred  and  fifty  pair  of 
sheets  for  the  use  of  hts  family  j  for 
that,  in  general,  the  French  farmers 
were  sufficiently  opulent  to  indulge 
in  a  luxury,  indispensable  in  France 
among  all  classes,  good  linen  and 
good  beds  Among  his  own  te- 
nantry»  he  added,  there  were  some 
who  were  supposed  to  be  worth  two 
or  three  thousand  pounds,  English 
money ;  and  that  a  few  days  before, 
one  of  his  fermiers  had  g^ven  a 
portion  of  a  thousand  Napoleons 
with  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

"  Such  is  the  condition  of  these 
small  proprietors  of  lands,  of  which 
their  fathers  were  considered  the 
live  stock,  when  "  nulle  terre,  sttns 
seigneur f'*  was  the  maxim  of  the 
times. 

"  .There  is  something  exquisitely 
gfacious  in  the  contemplation  of 
that  state  of  things,  that  true  golden 
age  of  a  country,  "  where  every 
rood  of  ground  maintaiils  its  man,** 
and  "  les  petits  frofri^taires*'  of 
France  enjoyed  by  the  most  nume- 
rous class  of  the  peasantry,  whether 
purchased  by  the  savings  of  the 
fermier  or  vigneron,  or  whether  ob- 
tained in  the  early  part  of  the 
Revolution  from  the  sale  of  the 
national  domains,  present  a  state  of 
rural  independence,  extremely  fa- 
vourable to  the  views,  and  highly 
gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  philan- 
thropy. 

"  V^e    were    travelling    to   the 


ehdteoM  of  one  of  oar  hospitable 
French  friends,  when  an  acddeDt, 
which  happened  to  our  carnage, 
obliged  us  to  stop  for  an  hour  in  Sie 
little  village,  which  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  Dorsal.  We 
resolved  to  turn  our  misadventore 
to  account,  by  visiting  the  chateau 
of  the  celebrated  Madame  Cotdn, 
which,  we  understood,  was  but  at  a 
walking  distance.  She,  indeed, 
was  no  more!  But  the  dwelling 
which  has  once  been  consecrated  by 
the  residence  of  Genius  (be  it  pa- 
lace  or  hovel),  is  a  shrine  to  which 
the  mind  and  imagination  naturaily 
turn  with  pilgrim  devotion  3  and 
the  valley  of  Dorsai,  amidst  whose 
shades  the  character  of  Malek  Adei 
was,  created,  will  long  preserve  an 
interest  independent  of  its  own 
loveliness  and  romantic  beauty. 

"  Having  ordered  "  une  petite 
colUuioiT  (as  the  aubergiste  called  a 
fillet  of  veal  roasting  at  the  fire  for 
thebreakfast  ofaccidental  traveUers), 
we  walked  down  towards  the  valley. 
Our  steps  were  soon  arrested  by  the 
appearance  of  a  very  handsome  cha- 
teau, which  hung  over  a  pretty 
river,  and  which,  as  a  large  placard 
informed  us,  \fras  "  en  vented  We 
asked  a  young  peasant  (who  was 
eating  his  gout4  of  raw  artichokes 
and  bread  and  butter  at  the  gates) 
who  had  been  its  late  owner.  He 
answered  "  Le  Marechal  Arr^hl, 
the  cousin  of  the  Emperor,  now  an 
exile,'*  and  the  chateau  and  grounds 
were  to  be  sold  immediately.  He 
could  give  us  no  further  informa- 
tion, and  we  proceeded  on  oar 
ramble.  The  sultriness  of  the 
weather  had  produced  an  insup- 
portable thirst,  which  trees  bowed 
down  with  fruit  on  every  side 
tempted  us  to  allay  :  but  as  this  is  a 
depredation  rarely  committed  in 
France,  and  as  property  of  this  de- 
icriptioii 
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scriptioo  ig  held  sacred,  in  propor- 
^on  as  it  lies  exposed,  we  tboa^^t 
it  wisest  to  offer  ourselves  as  pur- 
cbaaers  of  the  ''  golden  produce" 
of  a  verger,  which  nearly  surrounded 
a  very  neat  cott^e  by  the  pathway- 
side  we  had  acddentally.pursued. 

''  To  the  threshold  of  a  French 
cottage  there  is  no  barrier:  it  is 
entered  Qoty  indeed,  without  cere- 
mony, for  there  are  certain  forms  of 
courtesy  never  dispensed  with  in 
France  by  any  rank  ^  but  it  is  en- 
tered by  the  stranger,  as  by  the 
neighbour,  without  hesitation,  in 
the  certainty  of  a  civil,  if  not  of  a 
cordial  reception. 

"  We  found  the  interior  of  the 
cottage  infinitely  superior  to  its  ex- 
ternal appearance :  a  clean  and 
lofty  bed  occupied  a  little  alcove  in 
the  outside  room ;  some  articles  of 
old  china  ornamented  one  shelf, 
and  a  few  books  another :  while  the 
"^  aufeu"*  was  bubbling  over  a 
clear  fire  under  the  special  superin- 
tendance  of  an  aged  dame^  who  re- 
ceived us  very  good  humouredly. 
To  our  question,  whether  we  could 
get  any  finit  to  purchase,  she  replied 
'*  mais  trh  voUnuitrs-eneK i"  and 
she  hobbled  to  a  little  door  which 
opened  into  a  very  sooall  farm-yard, 
where  a  cow,  a  mule,  and  a  pig, 
were  lying  amicably  together  under 
a  sort  of  shed,  on  which  some  £ax 
lay  drying  in  the  sun-—''  t^nez, 
Monsieur,  et  Mcudame  T  *' You 
will  have  the  goodness  to  cross  that 
little  basse  cour,  you  will  then  find 
yourselves  in  the  verger,  where  my 
son-in-law  and  my  daughter  will 
have  the  honour  to  receive  your 
commands :  they  are  both  at  work 
there."  We  found  the  daughter 
(a  middle-aged  woman)  at  her  dis- 
taff, under  a  tree  laden  with  green- 
gages, of  which  she  gave  us  the 
plunder  for  the  sum  of  six  sous 
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(threepence),  eaihorting  ns  to  fill 
our  handkerchiefs,  with  repeated 
"  prenez-en  done,  ne  vous  ginez 
pasr 

''We  observed  that  the  little 
donoain  of  which  she  was  mistress 
was  composed  of  a  potagme,  a  vine* 
yard,  and  a  quantity  of  fiuit  trees 
and  fiowers.  It  was  a  delicious 
spot,  and  placed  in  a  most  delidoos 
situation.  We  asked  her,  by  what 
tenure  her  husband  held  it.  She 
replied  with  vivacity,  ''  tnais  c*est 
a  nous-,  c'est  un  feiit  frotrUuire; 
temx,  void  notre  fnari^^ii  vous  ra^ 
cotttera  ioui  ca,*' 

"  Xotre  man*  was  a  UU  robust 
well-looking  man.  He  approached 
us  with  a  low  voice,  and  a  spade 
over  his  shoulder.  To  our  ques- 
tions, repeated  by  his  wife,  he  re- 
plied with  the  intelligence  and 
frankness  peculiar  to  the  lower 
classes  of  France.  - 

"  This  little  estate  of  a  few 
"  arpens  de  terr€"  had  been  ob- 
tained by  his  father  on  the  sale  of 
the  national  domains.  He  had  him- 
self served  in  all  the  wars  of  the 
republic,  and  under  the  Emperor; 
but  on  the  deatli  of  his  &tner  he 
had  left  the  army,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  his  iittlei  patrimony,  for  he 
bad  no  brothers  or  sisters  to  divide 
it  with,  according  to  the  new  law 
of  succession.  He  said  their  chief 
means  of  subsistence  arose  from  the 
cultivation  of  their  vines,  which 
enabled  them  to  have  '^  on  morceau 
de  cochonnerie,  dans  le  pot,  et  no 
pen  de  vin  dans  le  petit  caveau  /* 
but  he  added,  it  recjuired  great  in- 
dustry to  render  their  vines  produc* 
tive,  during  a  six  months'  constant 
cultivation  -,  and  that  he  had  little 
hopes  of  deriving  much  profit  from 
this  year,  on  account  of  the  unpa- 
ralleled humidity  of  the  season. 
''  Bat  what  was  a  bad  season,"  be 
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added,  "  to  the  depredation  com- 
mitted by  foreign  troops  ?— Sacr6," 
and  he  ground  hts  teeth,  "  lei  co- 
quins  de  Prussiens  j"  they  drank  up 
all  the  wine  wherever  they  found  it. 
We  asked  him  whether,  in  some 
respects,  the  conduct  of  the  Prus- 
uans  was  not  a  war  of  reprisals. 

•'Comment  done?"  he  repHed, 
almost  jumping  with  a  sodden  fit  of 
passion,  which  nis  wifb  endeavoured 
to  reprove  with  "  mais  quelle  vi- 
vacitc,  mon  ami!" 

'''Comment  done  1  une  guerre  de 
repr6sai]lc8  ?**  The  Prussians  were 
the  first  aggressors :— '* pourquoi  se 
mtier  de  nos  affaires,  dans  1e  terns 
de  la  ?6volution  >  sacr6 !"  •'  But 
that  is  an  affaire  fime !  they  came 
as  the  allies  of  our  king,  as  our 
friends  3  and  they  plundered,  they 
ravaged,  they  destroyed.  Allez, 
monsieur,  altez  dans  la  Percfae,  go 
to  la  Perche,  to  Sevres,  to  St.  Cloud, 
hear  what  husbands  and  fathers 
have  to  say  there  !  Ah,  seigneur 
Dieu  I  cela  fait  dresser  les  cheveux 
BUT  la  tftte !  cela  feit  fr6mir !" 

"  I  observed^  that,  as  a  soldier, 
he  must  be  aware  that  such  horrors 
were  the  natural  consequences  of 
war,  under  whatever  colours  it  was 
carried  on.  "  Si  fait,*'  he  replied 
petulantly,  "pour  la  guerre  ouverte, 
cela  s'entende  -,  mais  nos  amis,  les 
allils^  madame,  voiJ^  notre  refrain !" 
On  this  sub^  it  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  the  refrain  of  the  nation. 

'  "  Oh,  in  those  moments  of  de- 
solation and  carnage,  when  fbrcign 
armies,  under  the  white  standard 
of  peace  and  of  the  Bourbons,  ra- 
vaged the  'fertile  plains  and  vine- 
covered  hills  of  France;  when  the 
nation  saw  itself  ihe  victim  of  that 
force,  which  approached  its  frontiers 
under  the  guise  of  amity— was  thete 
00  royal  arm  to  rush  between  Ae 
•word  of  the  fotdgner  and  l^t  life 


of  the  subject  ?  Was  there  no  royal 
voice  to  raise  its  ciy  of  fyrufeecljm, 
and,  like  the  ibnnder  of  the  Bour- 
bon dyttasty,  shout  along  the  chuig- 
Ingline,   "  Saovee  racs  fiaiigow  ?" 

•'  There  is  acareely  any  framldon 
more  instantaneous  than  the  ex.- 
tremes  of  choler  and  good-btuDoor 
in  an  irritated  Frenchman.  The 
subject  of  OUT  conversatnn  had 
thrown  aU  the  angry  dements  of 
our  military  proprietor  into  actmty. 
A  few  complhnentary  pbmea  on 
the  beauty  of  his  little  domain,  and 
the  probable  happiness  of  his  ample 
and  indostrioos  life,  bmight  bnc^ 
all  the  gaiety,  mildne8s,and  vabenity 
of  the  French  character.  He  bowed 
and  smiled,  and  aaid  he  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  hia  lot ;  that 
if  things  would  go  on  as  they  had 
done,  an  would  be  well.  He  aaid 
he  knew  us  at  once  to^  be  '•  dcs 
Anglais,  par  notre  toomme ;"  and 
added,  the  Engli^  troops  had  shown 
great  discipline,  and  bdutved  with 
much  more  moderation,  than  any 
other  of  the  foreign  armies. 

''  Although  he  talked  with  aiogn- 
lar  intelligence  on  the  actoal  agri- 
cnltund  state  of  the  canton  he  in- 
habited, he  was  less  aKve  to  Hs 
literary  interests ;  fbr  of  the  cde- 
brated  Madame  de  Cottin  he  had 
never  heard,  nor  knew  any  lady 
"qui  travailla  l)eaucoup,*'  {wrote 
much)  who  had  ever  posseased  a 
chateau  in  the  VaWe  D'Orsai.  We 
mentioned  the  drcumstanoe  of  her 
unfortunate  kinsman  and  tsver  hav- 
ing shot  himself  in  the  grounds  of 
her  chateau,  as  an  -eveirt  hlieiy  to 
have  attracttri  rustic  attention  : 
"Eh!  ttiais  mon  Dieo,  ouiT  re- 
plied Iris  wife,  "  je  me  rappdle  de 
cela,*'  and  sh^  pointed  oat  to  os  a 
chateau  in  the  distance,  wfaei^  a 
gentleman  shot  himsdf  in  oonae- 
qnenob  of^uspoetinj^theattaditDeBt 
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of  hb  wife  for  bis  own  particular 
friend.  For  this  lofiirmadon  she 
was,  I  thought,  reproved 'by  her 
husband  with  a  delicacy  rather  be* 
yond  the  X ordinary  tone  of  rustic 
fecline :  ''  Ma  femme,  c'cstincon- 
cevable,  tu  vas  Mre  courir  une 
histoire  comme  cela!  une  affaire 
de  faraille  I  fi  done,  qu'est-ce  que 
9a  te  regard  ?" 

*'  The  wife  stood  abashed  -,  and 
the  chateau  of  the  suicide  husband 
not  being  the  chateau  we  sought^ 
we  were  obliged  to  return  to  our 
inn  in  the  village,  much  pleased 
with  having  thus  accidentally  lighted 
on  one  of  those  little  proprietors 
whose  means  of  subsistence  and 
happy  independence  lie  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  roods  cultivated 
by  their  own  hands,  and  whose 
condition  has  arisen  out  of  the  fer- 
mentation  of  revolutionary  conflict. 
— "  Misery,"  said  a  French  gentle- 
man to  me,  speaking  of  the  severity 
of  the  season,  and  the  depredation 
of  the  troops,  ''  misery  already 
attacks  us,  and  presents  a  prospect 
of  its  increase,  by  the  four  years* 
contributions  we  have  yet  to  pay 
you^**  maia  encore  elk  n'atteint 
presque  pas  I'habitant  de  campagne, 
qui  est  gen^ralemenl  devenu  pro- 
prietaire," 

"  When  Arthur  Voung  travelled 
through  France,  in  1 789,  he  ob- 
served that  not  only  cottages,  but 
well-built  houses,  w^e  without 
glass  windows,  and  had  no  other 
hgbt  than  what  the  door  admitted. 
This  true  model  of  an  Irish  cabin 
would  now,  I  believe,  scarcely  be 
found  in  any  part  of  France,  not 
even  in  the  north,  where  the  pea- 
^otry  are  in  a  less  prosperous  con- 
dition than  elsewhere.  There  is, 
in  the  whole  appjtsarance  of  an  ex- 
cellent English  cottage,  an  air  of 
indescrihgUe  comfert,  9   soct   of 


picturesque  neatness  that  goes  be- 
yond the  line  of  mere  cleanliness 
and  acGommodatioD,  and  whidh 
speaks  as  mnch  to  the  eye  of  taste, 
as  to  the  feelings  of  philanthropy. 
To  this  character  the  French  ha* 
bitations,  as  far  as  my  observation 
extends^  do  not  attain ;  although  I 
heard  much  of  the  flat-rooied  oot* 
ti^es  of  Quercy,  and  of  the  exterior 
neatness  and  interior  comfort  of  the 
peasant  residenoo  in  the  south.  The 
neanest  approach  to  Engliab  com* 
fort,  which  we  saw,  was  in  Nor* 
mandy,  where  the  compact  build- 
ings, composed  of  brick,  inter- 
spersed with  traverse  beams  painted 
black,  and  deeply  buried  in  their 
*'  bouquet  d*arbres,'*  or  knots  of 
fruit  and  forest  trees,  strongly  re- 
semble the  fiurroiflg  tenements  of 
Staffordshire  and  Shropshire. 

''  The  modern  French  ootta^, 
however,  are  strong,  and  well- 
built  >  and  aie  covered  with  a 
thatch  peculiarly  excellent,  and  per- 
fectly adapted  to  render  their  lofb 
warm,  and  to  repel  the  inclemency 
of  their  severe  winters.  Theic 
chimnies  are  Well  constructed,  their 
windows  neatly  sashed,  and  their 
doors  well  hung :  the  latter,  I  ob- 
served, were  generally  kept  shut: 
The  floor  is  almost  univenaHy  of 
clay,  beaten  down  to  the  consistency 
of  stone.  In  the ''  grande  chambre,** 
or  interior  room,  on  which  the 
prosperous  owner  displays  his  re- 
finement and  taste,  there  is  occa- 
sionally to  be  found  a  planeher,  or 
boarded  floor.  The  ordinary  cot- 
tage is,  for  the  most  part,  divided 
into  two  apartments :  the  common 
room,  which  serves  as  kitchen,  and 
a  better  apartment,  in  which  the 
best  bed  and  best  furniture  are 
placed.  The  lofts  afford  good 
sleeping  rooms  for  the  servants  and 
younger  part  of  the  family.    Every 
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cottage  has  its  little  basse-cour,  its 
piggery^  and  cow-sbed;  and  too 
many  exhibit  their  high  ejtimation 
of  a  good  filmier,  by  accumulating 
the  manure^  which  is  to  enrich  their 
little  demesne^  nearly  opposite  to 
their  doors. 

'^  One  of  the  first  objects  with  a 
French  peasant^  when  he  becomes 
master  of  a  cottage^  is  to  furnish  it 
with  an  excellent  bed.  This  luxury 
is  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  in 
many  provinces,  and  in  the  west 
particularly,  they  ascend  their  beds 
by  steps.  Not  to  have  a  lofty  bed 
is  a  sign  of  poverty,  both  in  taste 
and  in  circumstances^  which  all  are 
anxious  to  avoid ;  and  to  meet  the 
''  qu'en  dira-t-on  ?"  of  the  com- 
munet  on  this  subject,  the  sumptu- 
ousness  of  this  piece  of  furniture  is 
procured  at  the  expense  of  other 
vcomfbrts,  or  sometimes  even  of  ne- 
cessaries. In  this  article,  at  least  the 
peasantry  are  wonderfully  improved^ 
since  the  <^  beau  siecle  of  Louis 
XIV."  that  golden  age,  which  alt 
"  royalistes  purs"  wish  to  see  re- 
stored. In  the  best  aera  of  that 
prosperous  reign,  when  Madame  de 
Sevign6  arrived  at  an  inn,  kept  by  a 
peasant,  near  the  town  of  Nantes, 
she  found  only  straw  to  lie  on  3  and 
she  describes  it  as  a  place  "  plus 
pauvre,  plus  miserable  qu*on  ne  pent 
Ic  repr6senter  3  nous  n*y  avons' 
trouve  que  de  la  paille  fraiche,  sur 
quoi  nous  avons  tons  couch^,  sans 
nouis  d6shabiller;"  and  this  was  in 
the  most  splendid  reign  that  France 
ever  witnessed  3  and  this  was  in  the 
very  provinces,  in  which  the  pea- 
sant is  now  such  a  coxcomb,  that 
he  ascends  his  bed  by  sfeps. 

''  I  have  frequently  reckoned 
three  or  four  beds  under  the  samr 
roof,  generally  placed  in  a  little 
recess  in  the  wall,  and  bung  with 
faded  tapestry,  or  curtains  of  tar- 


nished damask,  the  second-hand 
finery  of  some  fripier  of  the  nearest 
great  town,  whose  stores  are  even 
still  but  too  well  supplied  from  the 
spoils  of  revolutionary  depredation. 

**  Whatever  spiritual  grace  may 
exist  in  the  family  of  a  French 
peasant,  will  be  found  exhibited  in 
"  the  outward  and  visible  signs," 
which  decorate  the  bed*s  head. 
There  hangs  the  b6nitier,  with  its 
holy  water,  a  sort  of  domestic  altar. 
There  too  is  frequently  suspended 
some  thrice-blessed  relic,  which, 
though  it  may  have  lost  much  of  its 
miraculous  efficacy,  preserves  its 
station  j  there  also  a  maimed  virgin, 
or  headless  saints  which  infidelity 
has  neglected,  or  time  dismembered, 
still  remains  at  least  for  ornament, 
if  not  for  use.  I  have  frequently 
observed,  that  the  bed  of  Javotte, 
under  her  straw  roof,  and  the  bed 
of  the  petite  mdttrt^se  of  Paris, 
were  precisely  on  the  same  nuxSel, 
each  exhibiting  her  stock  of  vanity 
and  superstition,  in  an  article  the 
least  calculated  for  the  display  of 
either. 

"  The  pendtde,  or  time-ptece, 
which  nearly  excited  an  insurrection 
in  Ax  Bretagne,  when  introdoced 
into  that  harassed  province,  in  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV.  (as  being  some 
portentous  engine  of  the  gabelUj, 
is  now  not  only  an  ornament,  but 
an  indispensable  piece  of  furniture, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  every  better 
sort  of  cottage.  Those,  so  much  in 
use  among  the  peasantry  cf  the 
south,  are  fabricated  in  ^be  Jura,  or 
the  Vosge,  and  are  purchased  at  a 
very  moderate  price.  To  count 
time  by  its  artificial  divisions,  is  the 
resource  of  inanity.  The  unoccu- 
pied ignorance  of  the  very  lowly, 
and  the  inevitable  ennui  <if  the  rery 
elevated,  alike  find  their  account  in 
consultations  with  a  time^piece.    It 
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is  in  the  bour-fflass  of  eoergy  and 
of  occapation,  that  the  ^sand  is  al- 
ways found  lying  n^lected  at  the 
bottom. 

''One  of  our  most  libera)  and 
most  recent  English  travellers  in 
France^  Mr.  Birkbeck^  describes  in 
his  brief  journal  a  French  peasant 
eating  with  a  silver  fork  j  and  I 
observed  that  we  never  stopped 
even  at  the  poorest  h6ulene  on  the 
cross  roads,  or  in  the  smallest  village 
(which  we  frequently  did^  as  much 
to  talk  to  the  host  as  obtain  refresh- 
ment), that  we  had  not  our  fruit 
zndifromage  de  cochon  served  with 
massy  silver  forks  and  spoons.  In- 
deed, with  those  few  exceptions, 
which  must  be  every  where  found 
to  arise  out  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  individual  misfortune,  the 
French  cottage  always  indicates  the 
dwelling  of  a  thriving  and  prosper- 
ous population. 

''  1  have  often  heard  it  remarked 
by  English  travellers,  who  had 
visited  France  before  the  revolution, 
that  the  peasantry  were,  at  that 
period,  as  dishonest  8s«  they  were 
necessitous,  and  yielded  to  tempt- 
ations of  theft  the  more  readily,  as 
the  severity  of  the  punishment  uni- 
versally prevented  prosecution.  This 
branch  of  morals,  which  depends  so 
much  more  upon  the  condition  of 
those  who  violate  or  respect  it,  than 
upon  any  abstract  principle,  is  ne- 
cessarily improved  in  France  with 
the  amended  state  of  the  lower 
classes.  Morals  are  inevitably  bet- 
tered by  the  competency  which 
excludes  temptation  ^  and  property, 
universally  if  iilot  equally  diffused, 
begets  a  respect  for  property,  se« 
conded  by  that  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion, which  imposes  the  necessity  of 
"  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by." 
In  this  respect  I  have  heard  it  al- 
lowed, even  by  the  most  exagge- 


rated royalists^  that  theiowetciasses 
in  France  are  infinitely  improved, 
both  in  the  towns  and  country: 
and  the  rarity  of  executions  in 
France  for  crimes  of  dishonesty, 
forms  a  singular  contrast  to  their 
melancholy  frequency  in  England. 
I  remember  our  having  alighted 
from  our  carriage  to  spare  its  springs 
in  a  sort  0/  '*  crackskuU-commoD 
road,'*  that  wound  through  a  wil- 
derness of  fruit- trees^  which  might 
have  passed  for  the  original  Eden, 
and  which  presented  sueb  tempta- 
tions to  the  lips  of  the  traveller,  as 
she,  "  who  for  an  apple  damned 
mankind,*'  would  have  found  irre- 
sistible. I  asked  a  boy>  who  with 
a  little  comrade  was  lying  reading 
under  one  of  these  prolific  trees, 
whether  I  might  take  an  apple :  he 
replied  coolly,  "  cela  ne  me  regarde 
pas  \' — they  are  not  mine.  '*  But 
you  sometimes  help  yourself,  I  dare 
say.**  He  raised  his  head,  and 
looking  at  me  with  an  expression 
of  humorous  sarcasm,  he  replied, 
''  Vous  voulez  dire,  volbb  :  n*est-ce 
pas,  Madame?  Non,  Madame,  il 
vaut  mieux  en  demander,  que  de 
se  faire  voleur,  pour  une  pomme.'* 
I  know  not  whether  this  little  anec- 
dote be  any  illustration  of  the 
rustic  morals  of  the  country  j  bat 
I  saw  nothing,  during  my  residence 
in  France,  that  could  induce  me  to 
consider  it  as  a  rare  or  splendid 
instance  of  probity.  A  more  re- 
markable instance,  in  point  with  the 
present  subject,  occurred  to  an  Irish 
friend.  He  was  leaving  Paris 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  and 
dropped  down  the  Seine  in  a  small 
boat,  which  just  contained  himself 
and  bis  baggage.  Within  a  mile  of 
the  town  be  was  hailed  by  a  hon 
citoyen,  who  mistook  him  for  a 
*'  dcput6,  qui  s'6toit  evad6  avec  de 
Tor  de  la  repuUique,*'    and  was 
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feroed  to  land.  After  it  liad  been 
deteimined  bj  t&e  mob  tiiat  it 
wodd  not  be  right  to  kill  him  mth- 
ont  examination,  he  was  dragged 
away  to  the  moire  de  communcy 
whm  he  was  detained  nearly  an 
hoar,  before  he  could  show  his 
passports,  and  be  admitted  to  pro- 
ceed. Yet  on  his  retam  to  his 
boat,  he  found  his  gold-headed  cane, 
aiher  saucepan,  baggage,  every 
thing  in  shorty  in  statu  quo,  without 
injufy,  and  without  violation.  Even 
tlien  the  lower  classes  began  to  fed 
they  had  a  character  to  support, 
and  guilty  of  cnme,  they  already 
^sdained  the  vices  of  slaves. 

"  Sobriehr  is  a  constitutional 
TOtue  with  the  French  \  and  drank- 
enness  a  vice  strictly'confiaed  to  the 
very  refuse  of  the  venr  lowest  or- 
ders, which  always  iniest  great  and 
populous  cities.  I  remember  asking 
an  old  female  peasant  in  Hcavdy, 
whether  les  bonnes  m6res  du  village 
were  ever  guilty  of  this  failing? 
She  replied  ^tb  indignation:— 
'^  Dame !  dies  seroient  ohass^es  de 
notre  commune. '^ 

*'  The  thin  light  vin  du  pc^s  \& 
the  table-drink  c?  the  poorest  pea- 
santry ;  and  there  are  few  so  poor 
as  not  to  have  a  little  store  of  su- 
perior quality  in  the  pent  aweau, 
or  cdlar,  to  celebrate  t^  many 
'<^  festins,'*  which  enjoyment  steals 
fi^om  hibour,  undo'  the  sanctified 
terms  of  epochs  and  commemo- 
latioiis. 

''  To  estimate  the  virtue  of  tem- 
perance, in  the  lower  classes  of  any 
nation,  it  is  necessary,  perbjqw,  to 
have  lived  in  a  country  so  condi- 
tioned, tliat  drunkenness  becomes 
almost  a  venial  resoume  against  in- 
evitable misery-^^ere  the  policy, 
Jby  which  the  land  is  nried,  eKhibits 
■ncfa  a  complete  tissue  of  error,  both 
«o  its  legislation  «idadmMiist»ation, 


that  moeh  of  its  power  is  deimd 
from  the  perpetaatioD  of  a  vice, 
which  keeps  the  people  degraded, 
and  at  the  same  time  poors  money 
into  the  exchequer. 

"  The  modes  of  every-day  life  in 
Prance,  even  among  the  peasantry 
and  lowest  classes,  are  powerfioll^ 
influenced  by  the  happy  and  genid 
temperament  of  the  people.  And 
though  the  peasantry  are  not  with- 
out a  certsun  brusquerie  of  manner, 
arising  out  of  their  condition,  tt  is 
tempmd  by  a  courtesy,  whiefa  in- 
dicates an  intuitive  urbanity,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  art  to  teach,  or 
the  means  of  cunning  to  acquire  ; 
and  it  explains  what  Caesar  meant, 
when  he  declared,  he  found  the 
Gauls  ''the  politest  barbarians  he 
had  conquered.*'  There  is,  how- 
ever, among  the  peasantry  of  the 
present  day,  as  among  all  the  lower 
classes,  a  certain  tone  of  indepen- 
dence, which  dmost  seems  to  c^dm 
equdity  with  the  superior  person 
they  address,  and  which  is  evidently 
tinged  with  the  repnblioan  hue  so 
universdly  adopted  during  the  re- 
vdution .  A  French  peasant,  meet- 
ing his  brotlier  peasant,  takes  off 
his  hat,  with  the  air  of  a  feiit- 
mMkref  and  I  have  seen  two  la- 
bourers argue  the  ceremonies  of 
their  bare-headed  salutation  with 
as  mam  sdpulatioos  as  would  go  to 
a  treaty  ot  peaqs. 

"  Mais  monsieur,  mon  ami^ 
couvrez-vous,  je  vous  en  prie." — 
''  £h,  mais  vous,  nonslefir,  pvMeu ! 
si  vous  rordonoes}  U."—- And. both, 
with  a  bow  and  a  scrape,  afler  a 
few  more  complimentB,  resume 
their  hats  and  tbdr  cqnversation 
together.  Equally  polite  to  his 
superior,  but  not  lesg  independent 
in  his  manner  than  when  addressine 
his  equal,  ''  I'horame  4a  people^ 
nowlookfi    "  rhooome   eomme  il 
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faut'*  iu)l  ia  khe  laoe^  wbefx  be  acl- 
dresses  biiff  i  and  there  is  indeed  a 
mixture  of  Intelligence  and  frank- 
ness in  bis  manner^  extremely 
pleasant  to  witness,  and  at  once 
foreign  from  familiarity  and  mean- 
ness. Ohl  in  listeoing  to  their 
sensible  questions,  and  frank  replies, 
bow  ofteo,  aod  bow  unavbidiably, 
have  I  contrasted  th^ir  deportment 
with  that  of  the  peasantry  of  my 
own  country,  where  a  whole  popu- 
lation seem  condemned  to  exnibitj 
in  their  unregulated  couduct  and 
mannezB,  the  extremes  of  lawless 
resistaDce,and  of  groveling  servility; 
—where  he,  who  for  some  trifling 
benefit  to-day  kneels  in  the  dust  at 
yonr  feet,  in  exaggerated  gratitude, 
with  "  long  may  you  reign !  may 
you  have  a  happy  death  !*'  (for 
power  and  death  are  familiar  images 
to  the  Irish  mind)  will,  perhaps, 
to-morrow,  ip  the  midnight  meet- 
ings of  his  wretched  hovel»  in  the 
desperation  of  poverty  and  inebriety, 
plan  the  violation  of  your  property, 
or  the  destruction  of  your  life. 
Slave  of  his  passions,  and  victim  of 
his  wropgs )  in  good  or  ill,  equally 
governed  by  their  tyranny,  he  re- 
acts upon  the  policy  which  made 
him  what  he  is,  with  a  faithful,  but 
frightful  infiuence. 

"  The  domestic  manners  of  the 
French  peasantry,  like  their  domes- 
tic affections,  are  mild  and  warm ; 
and  the  possessive  pronoun,  which 
denotes  the  strong  binding  interest 
of  property  in  toe  object  to  which 
it  is  attaolkod,  is  prnfiisQiy  given  to 
all  the  endearing  ties  of  kindred. 
'•  Notre  naari/*  or  more  fVequently 
"  notre  roaitre,'*  is  the  teri^a  which 
the  wife  uses,  when  speajiing  of  or 
to  her  husband  -,  and  the  adjectives 
of  "  bon,"  or  *'  petit,"  are  gene- 
rally attached  to  every  member  of 
the  &mUy,  according  to  their  rank. 


or  age.  The  grandaire  is  always 
"lebonpapa,"  and  all  sisters  and 
brothers  are  ''petite"  and  ''  petit/' 

"  Dunne  my  most  pleasant  re- 
sidenpe  at  the  Chateau  D'OrsonviUe, 
I  remember  one  aborning  accom- 
panying Mad.  de  C m  a  walk 

mto  the  village,  to  visit  an  ancient 
vigneroUf  who  had,  in  his  voq^^ 
Imn  a  i^arJener  in  the  &mily,  and 
who  was  now  a  sqrt  of  little  pro* 
pri^taire^  cultivating  his  own  peti/^ 
terre^  and  supporting  a  family  of 
three  generations,  by  its  produce. 

''  The  cottage  of  this  little  land- 
holder was  inclosed  within  a  Iqw 
mud  wall,  immediately  opposite  to 
it ;  and  within  the  same  court  waa 
the  smaller  cottage  of  his  000*9 
family.  A  flower  knot,  in  which 
we  found  the  old  man  working, 
althongh  it  was  Sunday,  was  the 
ornament  of  both.  ''  Bon  jour, 
pere  Marin,"  said  Madame  de 
C— ,  as  we  enljpred  the  wicket 
gate.  *' Bon  jour,  mademoiselle,*' 
returned  pere  Marine  throwing  aside 
bis  spade,  and  approacbine  us  with 
a  low  bow,  not  ungracefully  per- 
formed for  a  man  of  years.  '*  Et, 
la  bonne  femme  ?*'  asked  Madame 
deC . 

''  La  voild,  notre  femme,"  re- 
plied f^e  Marin,  pointing  to  the 
cottage — **  EUe  apprend  k  notre  pe- 
tit bon  homme  ^  prier  le  bon  I>ieu  3** 
and,  in  fact,  we  found  notre  petit 
ban  homme,  a  fine  boy  of  four  years 
old,  on  his  knees  before  his  ancient 
grandmother.  She  arose  at  our 
entrance,  and  replacing  her  missal 
and  beads  on  a  shelf  which  con- 
tained some  gardeners*  calendars^ 
and  an  old  volume  of  Bossuet,  wel« 
comed    us    with    great    courtesy. 

Madame  de  C mquired  for  all 

the  members  of  her  family  (and  she 
asked  for  each  hv  their  name) :  the 


old  woman  relied.  '*  pour 


notre 
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filSy  il  est  al]6  8*  egayer  au  jeu  de 
baguoy  au  chlkteau— et  notre  bru^ 
elle  est  aupr^  du  berceau  de  notre 
petite,  petite ;  et  pour  le  petit  bon 
nomme,  le  voil^,  le  voil^,  ie  magot!** 

''  Madame  de  Chabanais  asked 
*'  le  magot^'*  whether  he  would  ac- 
oompaDy  her  back  to  the  ch&teau. 
— "  Mais  tr^s  voluntiers,*'  he  re- 
plied, and  nodding  to  bis  grandfather 
and  grandmother^  he  added^  ''adieu, 
notre  bonne  maman;  adieu,  ma- 
manj"  to  his  young  mother,  who 
was  seated  at  the  door  of  her  cot- 
tage>  rocking  the  cradle  of  an  infant 
child^  and  engaged  in  making  a  shirt 
for  her  husband. 

''  The  peasantry  submit  with 
difficulty  to  the  ennui  of  idleness, 
imposed  on  them  by  the  new  regu- 
lations^ which  enforce  the  strict 
observance  of  the  sabbath — an  ob- 
aervance  unknown  in  most  Catholic 
ooontries. 

''  Before  1  take  leave  of  tlie 
family  of  notre  bon  p^re  Marin,  I 
must  notice  an  incident,  which 
struck  me  forcibly.  The  book-shelf 
of  the  grandfather  was  fiUed  with 
books  of  devotion  and  agriculture. 
The  books  on  the  shelves,  in  the 
son's  cottage  (which  were  pretty 
numerous)  consisted  of  some  odd 
volumes  of  Voltaire,  Moliere,  Rous- 
seau, and  la  Bruv6re.  I  asked  the 
young  woman,  whether  her  husband 
read  much  ?  She  said,  always  when 
he  had  time.  After  we  had  walked 
in  pdre  Marin's  garden,  which  was 
large  and  well  stocked,  he  hobbled 
after  me  with  some  fine  carnations, 
apologizing  that  his  grapes  were  not 
ripe.  I  hdve  preserved  these  flow- 
ers j  for  1  know  no  specimen  in  the 
hortus  siccus  of  Linnaeus  more  pre- 
cious, than  the  flowers  gathered 
from  among  the  cabbages  of  a 
peasant's  gamen. 

**  I  observed  in   the   cottage  of 


le  p^re  Marin,  as  indeed  I  did 
wherever  I  had  an  opportunitj  of 
conversing  with  the  French  pea- 
santry, a  primitive  simplicitj  of 
manner,  united  to  natural  quick- 
ness and  evident  tendency  to  a  sort 
of  quaint  humour.  In  Anvergne, 
la  Bretagne,  and  the  Beamois,  I  am 
told  this  is  particularly  observable  j 
and  that  amon^  these  truly  pastoral 
people  the  subject  of  many  modern 
idylliums  may  be  found,  not  less 
touching  or  less  naive  than  the 
ancient.  Nor,  indeed,  are  the 
Theocriti  and  Sannazaris  of  the 
Th6atres  des  Vaudevilles,  et  de  la 
Varidtd,  unfaithful  to  their onginalsi 
though,  perhaps,  they  do  not  always 
take  the  most  poetical  view  of  their 
subjects. 

'^Thc^w- /oyer  has  no  equivalent 
in  the  primitive  /A^^and  thou  of  the 
English  translation.  The  tu-toyer 
universal  in  France,  in  all  the  inter- 
course of  friendship  and  intimacy, 
is  always  used  among  the  peasants, 
except  to  their  superiors,  to  whom, 
during  the  revolution,  it  was  also 
applied  in  the  then  reigning  gram- 
mar of  French  equality.  '*  Id  on 
se  tu-toit*'  was  frequently  seen 
written  over  the  doors  of  the  public 
bureaux.  Perhaps  it  was  a  remain^ 
of  the  rustic  education  received  by 
the  royal  mountaineer,  Henr>'  IV. 
which  made  him  not  only  tu-toyer 
his  wife,  as  he  called  his  queen,  but 
his  minister  of  state — 

"  Je  bois  a  toi,  Sully, 

Maisj'dfailli: 

Je  devoif  dire  d  «»»,  adofsbk 
ducbease! 

Pour  boire  a  tos»  apptis, 

Faut  roettre  cliapeau  !»$.'• 
'*  By  this  little  chanson  a  boire, 
the  tu  and  tot  were  even  then  evi- 
dently deemed  vulgarisms,  which 
offended  the  pride  of  the  haughl}' 
Duchesse  de  Sully,  whom  the  royal 
poet  dignifies  with  the  stately  pro- 
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noon  '*  voos."  I  have  beard  Na- 
poleon's rotorier  origio  quoted  by 
tbe  royalistes  purs>  as  explaining 
■  tbe  vulgar  circumstance  of  bis  using 
the  *'  tu-toyer"  to  the  daughter  of 
the  Caesars,  who,  however^  was  so 
little  hurt  by  the  coarse  &miliarity, 
as  to  call  the  Emperor  oi  the  French . 
and  King  of  Italy,  in  return,  *'  mon 
petit  raton  !*' 

^*  Ail  the  ties  of  kindred  are  pe- 
culiarly sacred  among  tbe  French 
peasantry ;  and  parental  feelings  are 
so  strong  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a 
custom,  which,  however  touching, 
in  a  pastoral  tale,  would  perhaps, 
in  real  life,  be  more  *'  honoured  in 
tbe  breach  than  tbe  observance/' 

'*  When  the  aged  parent  behoidb 
the  prospects  of  life  closing  dimly 
on  his  view,  he  endeavours  to  catch 
one  parting  ray  from  its  sinking 
sun  by  an  act  which  rallies  all  the 
best  feelings  of  humanity  to  the 
heart.  He  gives  up  his  all  to  bif^' 
children,  and  throws  himself  on 
their  generosity  and  gratitude  for 
future  comfort,  maintenance,  and 
support.  He  thus  affords  them  the 
opportunity  of  repaying  the  cares  he 
lavished  on  their  helpless  state,  by 
consigning  his  feebleness  to  their 
protection :  and  as  he  is  led  from 
tbe  cottage  of  one  child  to  that  of 
another,  his  arrival  and  departure 
awaken  all  that  yet  remains  vital 
at  the  hrart  of  the  old  sire,  and  re- 


new emotions,  which  usually  slum- 
ber or  die  in  the  independent 
selfishness,  by  which  the  egotism  of 
age  excludes  itself  from  gratuitou*) 
kindness. 

"  This  imprudent,  but  benevolent 
custom  of  an  affectionate  and  pri- 
mitive people  (for  the  French  pea- 
sants are  extremely  primitive),  is 
sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  a 
test  of  human  virtue  too  much  for 
the  proof,  and  evinces  in  the 
father's  wrongs  '*  how  much 
sharper  than  a  ser}>ent's  tooth  is^ 
an  ungrateful  child/'  The  destitute 
and  iU-requited  parent  may  some- 
times appeal  to  the  friend's  pro- 
tection, or  the  stranger's  spmpathy, 
and  cry,  in  the  affecting  words  of 
Lear^  *'  I  gave  them  all."  It  is 
delightful,  however,  to  believe, 
what  1  was  constantly  assured,  that 
such  instances  of  turpitude  are  very 
rare;  and  that  splendid  examples 
of  filial  devotion  and  filial  gratitude 
art  of  every -day  occurrence.  A 
peasant  father,  who  had  thus  gene- 
rously, but  incautiously,  distributed 
his  little  property,  during,  his  life- 
time, among  his  children,  was  met 
by  a  neighbour,  as  he  was  returning 
from  his  first  visit  to  tbe  house  of 
his  son — *'  Eh  j  comment  vous  oni- 
ils  re^u  ?"  asked  his  friend.  "Com- 
me  leur  rnfant  I"  was  the  touchini; 
reply. 


Domestic  Sbrvants. 


"  The  fiemme-de*chambre  is  at 
this  moment  the  same  fapoiliar, 
shrewd,  important,  and  ostensible 
person,  in  a  French  family,  as  she 
appears  in  the  Toinettes  and  Do- 
rines,  the  inimitable  suivantes  of 
Moliere     Sometimes  the  director- 


general  ot  (he  establibhment,  she 
is  always  the  cabinet-minister  of 
her  lady  -,  who  generally  brings  her 
into  the  family  on  tlie  wedding-day. 
and  she  is  not  nnfrequently  the 
only  female  servant  in  the  house. 
'As  ii  is  less  the  fashion  with 
French 
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French  Uudia  to  **  coarhr  ftes  boa* 

tiques/'  than  it  is  with  English 
ladies  ''  to  shop/*  almost  all  pur- 
chases are  made  by  the  femne-de- 
cbambre,  except  matters  of  mere 
taste  or  fancy.  And  I  have  gene- 
rally beard  it  observed,  by  wcMxien 
of  my  acquaintance,  that  the  at- 
tachment and  fidelity  of  these  per- 
sons rendered  them  perfectly  worthy 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 

"  The  suivante  of  the  young 
married  lady,  frequently  becomes  in 
tkne  la  bonne  of  the  matron  5  and 
to  her  cere  the  children  are  en- 
trusted ;  even  the  first  rudiments  of 
their  education  are  committed.  La 
,  bonne  is  a  charming  character,  pe- 
culiar to  France;  something  be* 
tween  the  Grecian  nurse  and  the 
Spanish  duenna :  with  all  the  af- 
fi^tionate  devotion  of  the  one,  and 
all  the  official  dignity  of  the  other. 
Respected  by  the  servants,  beloved 
by  the  children,  and  treated  with 
consideration  by  her  employers,  la 
bonne  generally  remains  in  the  fa- 
mily after  her  young  charge  is  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  superior  in- 
structors. Voltaire  is  said  to  have 
submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  6f  bis 
bonne,  at  the  moment  that  he  exer- 
cised an  absolute  authority  ever  the 
opinions  of  more  than  one-half  of 
literary  Europe. 

"  In  one  of  the  many  delightful 
conversations  I  had  with  Madame 
la  Marquise  de  Vilette,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Voltaire,  her  adopted  father, 
she  relatrd  to  me  some  pleasant 
anecdotes  of  the  influence  which 
Barbara,  or,  as  he  caUed  her,  Baba, 
his  ancient  bonne,  held  over  him. 
Barbara  was  an  old  Savoyard,  peev- 
ish,  irritable,  and  presuming ;  but 
devoted  to  her  illustrious  ctmrge, 
and  watching  with  maternal  solici- 
tude over  those  inBrmitieci  of  his 
age,  which  her  own   was  exempt 


from.  "  Ons  dty;*  saU  Mad.  4e 
Vilette,  '^  during  my  resUeoQe  at 
Femey,  while  I  was  making  nay 
toilette,  I  was^tartled  by  the  violcm 
ringing  of  Voltaire's  bdi.  I  flew 
to  his  apartOBont^  while  Batbara 
(who  always  sat  in  his  aoti-chaoi- 
ber)  hobbkd  after  me.  '  Je  soooe 
mon  agonie !'  vociferated  Vokaijie, 
as  we  entered  together.  '  Je  B^r 
meore,'— 4ic  then  explained  to  m, 
that  he  had  drank  a  cup  of  rose 
water  by  mistake^  and  was  almost 
poiaoned.  '  Comment  done  !'  ex- 
claimed the  provoked  Barbara,  le- 
leaaod  from  her  fears,  and  sesloced 
to  her  ill-temper. 

''  Comment  done !  II  ftut  ^re 
la  b^  des  h^es,  poor  fiure  use 
teBe  aottise.* 

^  B6te,  ou  non/  replied  Voltaire, 
with  the  subdued  toae  of  a  ciuded 
school-boy }  '  il  n'est  guerft  pUd- 
sant  d'etre  empwonn^  nadaie  par 
I'eapricderaaer' 

'^Molieie  had  also  his  boQiie»aDd 
Baba,  and  la  Foret,  belong  as  ouicb 
to  posterity,  as  the  illttstrioos  ge- 
niuses whom  they  had  the  haiKMAr 
to  serve  in  the  responsible  diarac- 
ter  of  <'  la  booae  !** 

^'  The  state  of  domestic  servitude 
in  FVanoe,  has»  from  the  earnest 
timcs,evcnced  the  inherently  asnlaUe 
and  mild  disposition  of  the  people  -, 
a  disposition  which  akioe  amelio- 
rated and  rendered  durable  the  se- 
verity of  the  feudal  system.  The 
term  damesnque  rarely  carried  with 
it  any  sense  of  degradation.  In 
the  d^ys  pf  Charlemagne,  many  of 
the  great  officers  of  the  crown  bore 
the  saoae  epithet  as  the  domestic 
jiervaots  of  the  court.  The  f^tcient 
nobiUty  plaqsd  their  children  in  a 
sort  of  domestic  servitude  in  the 
famili^  of  noblenien,  more  opulent 
and  more  powerful  ^(lan  th^selves. 
B^jravii  tb^  •'  qhev^i^  saqs  ta$)ir 
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et  sans  peur/'  was  conductfid,  while 
yet  a  boy,  by  bis  father^  to  the 
castle  of  his  rich  and  powerful 
uDcle  the  bishop  of  Grenoble^ 
to  enrol  him  among  the  youth 
of  the  preldte*8  establishment ; 
when,  after  mass,  "On  le  mitd 
iable^  oi^  derechef  chacun  fit  trds 
bonne  ch6re,  et  y  servoit  le  bon 
chevalier^  tant  sagement  et  hon- 
n6tement^  que  tout  le  roonde  en 
dtsoit  du  bien/'  The  young  Bayard, 
soon  learnt  the  graces  of  his  office^ 
with  all  the  address  of  the  young 
Cyrus  5  and  when  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  came  to  dinner  at  the  bishop's, 
'/  Bayard/'  says  Theodore  Godfroy, 
'*'  le  servoit  tres  migonnement.* ' 

*^'lt  is  not  very  long  since  the 
Dae  de  Bouillons  paid  to  the 
Noailles  a  pension,  *'  parce  qu'elle 
6toit  la  recompense  des  services  do- 
roestiques  rendus  par  un  Noailles  h 
maison  de  Turenne/'  and  Louis 
XIV.  talks  of  sending  a  ^*  grand 
seigneur,  qui  est  mon  domestique,'' 
on  an  embassy  to  the  Pope. 

"  Modem  servitude  in  France, 
less  dignified  and  respectable  than 
in  more  primitive  times,  is  still  soft- 
ened by  many  indulgences,  and 
rendered  more  tolerable,  by  the 
mutual  good-will  which  usually 
exists  between  the  master  and  the 
domestic.  The  health  and  comfort 
of  the  servants  in  France  are  much 
more  attended  to  than  in  any  part 
of  Great  Britain.  They  are  not 
confined,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
day,  under  ground,  in  unwholesome 
vaults,  dignified  by  the  name  of 
kitchen  and  offices.  The  French 
office  is  on  the  ground^oor ;  or, 
frequently,  every  eiage  has  its  little 
kitchen,  where  the  chef-de-cuisine 
and  the  garden  d'office  only  inhabit  , 
all  the  rest  of  the  domestics  occupy 
the  anti-room,  which  is  too  near 
the  apartment  of  the  ^vuperior  of 


the  family,  to  admit  of  boisterous 
mirth,  or  coarse  impropriety. 

^'This  chamber,  generally  spa« 
ciouB,  looks  into  the  oourt-yard,  and 
is  simply  furnished  with  necessary 
accommodations:  its  stove  is  thie 
fbyerof  domestic  sociality  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  the  open  windows 
are  equally  attractive.  Here  the 
femme-de-chambre,  always  seated 
at  her  work-table,  glances  her 
shrewd  look,  firom  under  the  eye,  at 
the  guest  who  passes  on  to  the 
apartment  of  her  lady;  here  tiie 
maitre  d'hotel  looks  over  his  ac» 
counts  3  and  the  valet-de-charobre 
reads  his  novel,  or  his  play,  ready  to 
perform  his  office  of  groom  of  the 
chamber ;  while  the  more  bustling 
frottcur,  who  in  the  evening  assists 
as  laquais,  or  footman,  is  engaged 
in  all  the  active  service  of  the  house 
during  the  day.  Here  too  are  re" 
ceived  all  the  servants  who  may 
arrive  with  the  carriages  of  the 
guests ',  for  the  lady  and  her  foot- 
man walk  up  together;  and  each 
have  an  equally  comfortable  apart- 
ment to  receive  them.  A  poor 
gentleman  in  boots,  or  a  prince 
covered  with  all  the  insignia  of 
rank  and  royalty,  seem  to  excite  the 
same  sensation  in  the  anti-room. 
The  servants  all  keep  their  seats, 
and  no  one  attempts  to  rise  at  the 
entrance  of  the  most  distinguished 
guest,  but  the  maitre  d'hotel  or  valet, 
who  is  to  throw  open  les  grands  bat- 
tans,  with  a  theatrical  air,  and  an- 
nounce, with  a  most  stentorial  voice, 
the  rank  and  name  of  the  stranger. 

"  There  is  no  contrast  more 
shocking  and  violent,  in  English 
society,  than  that  presented  by  the 
situation  of  master  and  servants 
during  the  hours  of  social  inter- 
course of  fashionable  London.  For 
the  one.,  the  air  is  perfumed  with 
roses,  and  the  chill  atmosphere  of 
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winter  expelled  by  every  artificial 
contrivance  i  and  comfort,  enjoy- 
ment^ and  accommodation^  are  stu- 
diously accumulated.  For  the  otber^ 
all  is  hardship,  suffering,  and  en- 
durance. Exposed  for  hours  to  ail 
the  inclemency  of  the  season^  in 
listless  idleness,  or  in  vicious  excess 
(the  necessary  and  inevitable  alle- 
viation of  their  degraded  situation)^ 
this  large  and  useless  class  of  per- 
sons gratify  tlie  ostentation  of  their 
masters,  at  the  expense  of  health, 
and  of  every  better  feeling  and 
higher  consideration. 

"In  France,  the  health, comfort, 
and  morals  of  the  servants  gain  by 
an  arrangement,  which  good  taste, 
and  good  feeling,  seem  alike  to  have 
instituted.  When  the  guests  of  the 
evening  assembly  arrive  at  the 
porte-cochere,  the  porter  assigns  a 
place,  either  in  a  vacant  remise,  or 
in  the  court-yard,  for  the  carriage 
and  horses,  which,  generally  shel*- 
rered  from  the  weather,  and  shut  up 
under  the  care  of  the  porter,  leave 
no  further  anxiety  on  the  minds  of 
the  masters  or  servants,  who  usually 
ascend  together  the  vast  open  stair- 
case. While  the  former  pass  on  to 
the  saloon,  the  latter  join  the  circle 
of  second-hand  high  life,  in  the 
anti-room,  which,  well  lighted  and 
well  warmed,  generally  presents  a 
card-table,  where  some  round  game 
is  playing.  Or,  perhaps,  little 
groups  assemble,  while  some  one 
reads  aloud  the  journals  of  the  day» 
or  some  novel,  tale,  or  vaudeville ; 
for  every  body  reads  in  Paris,  and 
the  servants  arc  neither  last  nor 
least  among  the  studious. 

"  1  believe,  indeed,  it  is  peculiar 
to  France,  that  there  exists  in  it  a 
branch  of  literature,  which,,  if  not 
very  extensive,  is  solely  appropriated 
to  the  us(»<  and  benefit  of  servants. 
'  Le  vrai  regime  du  gouvernement 


des  Bergers  et  des  fierg^res,*'  by  Le 
Bon  Berger,  ia  a  very  ancient  pro- 
duction, tTppKcable  to  the  rustic 
menage.  "  Le  pafait  cocher,"  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Duke  de  Nevers ;  "  L* Auteur  la- 
quais ;**  "La  vie  de  Jasmin,  le  bon 
laqnais ;"  "  La  maison  reglee }' 
"  Lcs  Devoirs  g6n6reux  des  domes- 
tiques  de  Tun  et  Tautre  sexe  envers 
Dieu,  et  leur  maitres  et  mattresses, 
par  un  domestique  ;'*  and  "  Le 
moyen  de  former  un  bon  donoes- 
tique^"  are  all  works  of  great 
utility,  written  with  appropriate 
simplicity  3  and  making  but  a  stnaU 
part  of  the  domestic  libraiy. 

"  I  was  one  day  walking  on  the 
quai  Voltaire,  followed  by  our  la- 
quais  de  place,  when  he  suddenly 
stept  up  to  me,  and,  pointing  to  a 
bookseller's  shop,  **  Au  grand  Vol- 
taire," he  observed  ;  "  Voil^,  Ma- 
dame, une  maison  consacree  au 
genie  !*'  There  died  Voltaire — in 
that  apartment  with  the  shutters 
closed.  "  There,"  he  added,  em- 
phatically, "  died  the  first  of  our 
great  men  ;  perhaps  also  the  last.'* 

'^  Upon  all  occasions,  indeed, 
this  intelligent  attendant  exhibited 
a  knowledge  of  French  literature, 
which,  from  a  discovery  he  once 
incidentally  made,  appeared  to  me 
the  more  surprising. 

**  I  was  one  morning  writing  a 
note  to  the  baron  Denon,  and  being 
a  little  doubtful  of  the  purity  of  my 
French,  I  was  reading  aloud  my 
billet  to  my  husband,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  grammatical  experience ; 
when  our  valet,  Charles,  who  wak 
arranging  some  flowers  in  the  room, 
paused  in  his  work  to  listen  to  me. 
Before  I  had  got  half  through  my 
note,  he  interrupted  mc  with. 
"  Mille  pardons,  mais— Madame— 
and  he  hesitated  ''This  is  noc 
French,  then."  I  observed-    'is  it 
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not  so,  Charles  ?"  ''  Mais,  oui, 
Madame,  c'est  Frangaise  si  vous 
voulez  5  mais  ce  n'est  par  pur,  et 
puis,  pour  le  style  c'est  froid.*^ 

"  As  for  instance,  Charles  ?" 

*'  Eh  bicti,  madame,  par  excraple, 
you  begin  by  saying,  you  regret 
that  you  cannot  have  the  pleasure, 
&c.  &c.  and  you  should  say,  "  je 
sois  au  desespoir." 

"  I  proposed  to  Charles  lo  write 
the  letter  himself,  and  that  I  would 
copy  it. 

'^  You  may  write  it,  at  ray  dicta- 
tion, if  you  please,  miladi,"  said 
Charles,  "  but  for  reading  and 
writing,  "  he  added,  *'  voil^  une 
branche  de  mon  education,  qu*on  a 
fait  neglig6e/* 

"  The  note,  as  dictated  by  Charles, 
was  sent  to  Mons.  Denon,  and  T 
believe  holds  a  place  among  the 
other  curiosities  of  his  collection. 

"  The  circumstance  of  this  illite- 
rate literatus  quoting,  and  occa- 
sionaUy  alluding,  to  works  of  cele- 
brity, notwithstanding  his  having 
neglected  the  more  vulgar  attain- 
ment of  reading  and  writing,  in 
duced  me  to  make  some  inquiry  as 
to  his  mode  of  study.  Charles 
informed  me  that  it  was  usual  for 
the  lower  classes,  in  his  quartier,  to 
assemble  at  each  other's  doors  in 
the  summer's  evenings,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  listening  to  some  'lecture." 
All  who  could  read,  took  the  book 
in  turn  v  and  those  who  could  not, 
listened,  miarked,  learned,  and  in- 
wardly digested. 

''The  number,  however,  who 
cannot  -ip  torn  contribute  to  the 
instruction  of  their  friends,  is  very 
small.  Nothing  is  more  usual  than 
to  see  the  hackney-coachmen  read- 
ing on  their  stands,  and  even  the 
"  commissionnaires,"  and  the  por- 
teurs  d*eau,  drawing  a  duodecimo 
fimm  their  pockets,  and  perusing  it 


with  the  most  profound  attention, 
in  the  intervals  of  their  labour.  It 
is  impossible  to  visit  *Mes  Halles," 
the  Parnassus  of  the  cbmic  Vad6e, 
without  being  struck  with  the 
market,  opened  equally  for  poetiy 
and  potatoes,  for  philosophy  and 
fish,  for  herbs  and  history.  There 
the  cries  of  "  Haricots  verts,"  and 
'*  voyez,  voyez,  monsieur,  des  mas- 
queraux  frais,"  are  mingled  with 
"  voili  les  fables  de  la  Fontaine, 
voil^  le  T61emaque  de  Fenelon! 
voil^  les  contes  de  Mons.  de  Vol- 
taire !"  Food  for  the  mind  and  for 
the  body  is  here  bought  with  equal 
fecility,  and  both  are  adapted  to  the 
means  of  the  humble  purchasers ;  ^ 
for  it  is  certain  that  these  hawkers 
would  not  carry  their  classical  ware 
to  the  haunts  of  the  lowly  and  the 
vulgar,  if  they  did  not  find  a  ready 
market  even  among  fish-wives  apd 
marchandes  des  herbes. 

"  The  benevolent  Mons.  Cha- 
mousset,  the  Howard'  of  France, 
projected  a  society  for  servants  so 
early  as  in  17M,  under  the  name  of 
'*  L'6stablis6ement  pour  les  domes- 
tiqu^  malades;  et  Tasyle  pour  les 
servantes  hors  de  condition.*'  Other 
similar  < establishments  have  arisen 
since  the  revolution,  to  improve 
their  condition,  and  to  provide 
against  the  inevitable  evils  of  age 
and  infirmity. 

"  There  is  no  class,  in  France, 
whose  manners  so  strongly  retain 
the  marks  of  the  short-lived  day  of 
'*  liberty  and  equality,"  as  the  do- 
mestic servants.  There  is  indeed  a 
certain  line  of  deference  and  respect 
which  they  never  pass  5  but  within 
that  boundary,  they  are  communi- 
cative, easy,  and  almost  ^miliar; 
and  with  their  masters,  as  with 
their  friends,  they  consult,  advise, 
forewarn,  condole  and  rejoice,  with 
undisguised  sympathy  and  interest. 

I  have 
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1  have  ireqyenUy  noticed,  in  the 
first  houses,  a  servant  tap  bis  nuister 
on  the  shoulder,  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  some  guest  who  btood  in 
need  of  it.  It  would  be  there  quite 
unnecessary  to  make  exception  for 
a  licensed  risibility,  in  favour  of 
"  old  Grouse^  in  the  gun-room/'  as 
Diggory  does  with  M.  Hardcastle. 
A  French  laquais  feels  the  merit  of 
a  good  story,  to  the  full  as  much  as 
bis  master ;  and  is  almost  as  audible, 
in  testifying  his  approbation.  I  have 
sometimes  seen  the  servants  almost 
convulsed  with  laughter,  at  the 
pleasantries  and  humourous  stories 
that .  circulated  among  the  guests 
upon  whom  they  were  attending. 

**  The  familiarity  and  influence 
of  the  servants  at  a  certain  period  of 
society,  in  France,  their  acuteness, 
dexterityi  and  finesse,  furnished  the 


old  dramatic  poets  and  novel  writers 
with  their  leading  characters  and 
plots.  And  though  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  occupation  ot 
time,  and  improvement  of  morals, 
must  naturally  lessen  the  influence 
of  low  cunning,  and  dispense  with 
the  agency -of  unprincipled  ability, 
still  great  quickness  of  peroeptioo, 
and  shrewdness  of  observatioo,  may 
be  traced  in  the  successors  ii  the 
Scapins,  the  Mascarils,  and  Scagna* 
relies,  of  the  older  times. 

''  Shortly  before  I  left  P^t,  a 
friend  of  mine  told  me  that  his 
valet-de-chambre,  one  momiog 
while  dressing  his  hair,  peroeiviiig 
that  he  was  reading  La  Brayere, 
observed,  '^  Get  bomoie  \k  avau 
grande  connoisance  du  cceor  hn- 
main ;  msus  il  lui  maoqua  une  choae, 
c'est  d'avQir  ele  valet-de-cbambre." 


Royal  Bridal  Wardrobe. 


"  From  the  Majesty  of  France 
down  to  the  most  insignificant  of 
his  subjects,  every  bridegroom  in 
the  kingdom  presents  the  "  trous- 
seau,'* or  bridal  wardrobe^  to  the 
fair  object  of  his  election  ;  and  I 
observed  that  I  never  entered  the 
morning  apartment"  (which  consists 
of  the  bed-room  and  the  boudoir) 
of  any  young  married  woman,  that 
the  elegant  corbeille  and  snltane 
did  not  present  themselves  among 
its  most  splendid  decorations. 

"  When  the  day  of  the  royal 
nuptials  of  the  Due  and  Duchesse 
de  Berri  approached,  the  rojral 
trousseau  appeared  to  me  to  have 
become  an  object  of  national  con- 
cern \  at  least  to  the  court  party. 
Wherever  I  went,  I  heard  nothing 
but  ''  when  is  the  trousseau  to  be 
seen  ?  Where  is  the  trousseau  to  be 


seen  ?  Have  you  got  tickets  for  the 
trousseau  ?"  kc,  8rc.  &c.  FieM- 
marshals  talked  of  it  -,  ministers  di»- 
cussed  it  3  veterans  guarded  itj 
poets  sung  it ;  and  journalist!  eu- 
logized it.  It  ran  thnmj^  all  the 
alphabetical  distiactioni  of  "  A  was 
an  apple  pie  ;**  and  peers  and  depu- 
ties, ordonnances  and  bogets,  were 
forgotten  in  its  discussions. 

''  The  first  day  of  its  exhibition 
was  reserved  for  the  royal  family, 
who  found  in  this  revived  cerawN^, 
in  favour  of  caps  and  petticoats,  the 
return  of  that  giorious  reign,  which 
90  solemnly  took  cognizance  of  pa- 
rasols. The  next  dfly  was  for  the 
court  and  French  nobilily.  The 
four  following  days  were  given  to 
the  gratification  of  socfa  of  the 
public,  as  had  influence  or  intomt^ 
to  obtain  tidMU  «f  admMcn  tem 
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the  ThoiUeries.  Of  these,  there 
whs  no  lack ;  as  it  was  a  sort  of 
staite  policy  to  reviTo  a  taste  for 
gauxea  and  flowers^  and  "leather 
and  prunella/*  in  a  degenerated 
people^  who  for  twenty  years  hack 
had  been  formed 

''  Dt  se  dooner  Tair  d'aimer  sa  patrie/' 

and  to  think  as  little  of  these  im- 
portant atieessories  of  legitimate 
power>  as  if  their  ancestors  had  not 
bled  at  every  pore,  to  provide  them 
for  the  best  dressed  kings  in  Europe. 

^'  The  population  of  Paris  make 
Ibe  most  aocommodating  and  the 
oivilnst  crowd  of  any  metropolis  in 
the  world.  I  never  on  any  occa^ 
sion  saw  the  French  character  Ibr- 
fett  its  politencBs  and  urbanity,  but 
on  the  occasion  (^the  "trousseau.'* 
There  the  importance  of  the  object 
overcame  all  loam  and  ceremonies ; 
and  the  efforts,  the  struggles,  that 
Imitated  the  crowds  which  filled  the 
cowrt*yard  of  the  palais  dea  menus 
pkaisirs,  occupied  its  vcatibole,  and 
elimbed  its  great  stairs;  the  fright- 
ful press;  the  Irresistible  crush; 
the  interihreaoe  of  the  ^nerals,  too 
often  unavuiHng  f  the  cries,  the  eja- 
culations, the  pmyers,  the  fears, 
altogether  rendmd  the  entrance  to 
the  royal  trousseau  one  of  the  most 
awful,  aa  well  as  most  dangerous 
scenes,  I  ever  witnessed. 

"  At  bst,  afler  full  two  houcs' 
efibrts,  and  more  suffering  from 
heat  and  apprehension  than  I  ever 
endured,  we  passed  the  last  barrier 
(for  there  were  four  to  overcome, 
all  guarded  by  mousquetaires,  with 
their  bayonets  fixed),  and  arrived 
at  the  palladium  of  the  royal  toi- 
fette.  A  long  suite  of  beautifiil 
rooms  were  thrown  open,  whose 
lofty  walls  were  thicUi^  covered 
with  robes  of  every  hue,  dnt,  web, 
and   texture,    from    the    imperial 


drapery  of  coronation  splendour,  to. 
the  simple  robe-de«chambre  6f  Bri- 
tish laoe  and  British  muslm ;  from 
the  diamond  coronet  to  the  bonnet- 
de»nutt;  while  platforms  or  coun* 
ters  surrounding  each  room,  were 
guarded  off  from  the  unhallowed 
touch  of  plebeian  curiosity  by  silken 
oordi,  and  placed  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  priests  and  priest- 
esses of  the  tmlette,  in  grand  ponti- 
^aals.  These  formed  the  sanctuary 
of  all  the  minor  attributes  of  the 
rqj^l  wardrobe.  Every  article  of 
female  dress,  from  the  most  neces- 
sary to  the  most  superfluous,  was 
here  arranged,  not  by  dozens,  but 
by  himdreds.  Here  queen  Sheba 
might  have  died  of  envy, — here  the 
treasures  of  the  <^  forty  thieves,*'  or 
the  ''  cave  of  Baba  Abdalla,'*  were 
rivalled  or  surpassed^  not  only  in 
splendour  but  in  quantity.  The 
life  of  the  old  Countess  of  Dumond 
would  have  been  too'  short,  though 
spent  in  dressing,  to  exhaust  such  a 
^  wardrobe  as  here  presented  itself ; 
and  if  such  was  the  sumptuous  pro- 
vision to  be  made  for  the  future 
daughters  of  France,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  ''  Solomon,  in  all  his 
glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
there." 

'^  Among  the  spectators  of  these 
fairy  treasures,  I  observed  many  of 
the  new  old  French  military.  The 
croix  de  St.  Louis  sparkled  on  every 
side,  and  ambiyating  ribbons  vi^d 
with  tiiose  which  hung  stationary 
on  their  silken  lines.  '*  Mais,  c'est 
du  dernier  gout !"  **  c  est  du  der- 
nier  galantl"  "  c'est  superbe!" 
''  c*est  magnifique  !*'  was  echoed 
from  the  lips  of  those,  who  may  be 
soon  called  on  to  give  the  word  of 
command,  which  is  to  succeed  to 
the  "  en  avant**  of  a  more  energetic 
leader. 

"  Thb  triumph  evident  in  the 
looks 
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looks  of  these  *'  chevaliers  de  la 
bonne  caase/'  and  of  the  dames 
who  accompanied  them,  as  tbej 
surveyed  all  the  "  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  glorious**  dress^  was 
a  proof  how  strongly  it  recalled  to 
their  memory  or  imagination  that 
millennium  for  which  they  have 
so  long  sighed^  and  now  beheld  fast 
arriving.  This  was  going  back  at 
once  to  the  halcyon  days  of  Louis 
XIV.  when  more  money  was  ex- 
pended in  fitting  out  the  trousseaux 
of  the  nieces  of  the  king's  mistress, 
than  would  have  paci6ed>tbe  mur- 
murs of  the  ^mished  people,  who 
loaded  the  favourite  with  execration, 
and  withdrew  from  the  sovereign 
the  title  of  "  great,"  which  he  had 
never  truly  merited,  and  which  he 
long  survived." 

"  While  France,  degraded  by  her 
actual  position,  groans  with  ill- 
stifled  indignation,  as  she  beholds 
herself  in  the  thraldom  of  those 
powers  she  so  lately  held  in  sub- 
jection ;  while  she  is  urged  by  her 
necessities  to  seek  her  resources  in 
foreign  wealth,  to  pay  the  foreign 
troops,  under  whose  jurisdiction  she 
exists,  the  policy  may  be  questioned, 
as  well  as  the  taste,  of  thus  exposing 
to  the  eye  of  a  divided  people  proofs 
of  such  boundless  extravagance  and 
idle  vanity. 

*'  When  the  marriage  of  the 
future  queen  of  England  lately  took 
place,  no  such  insult  was  oflered 
to  the  people.     The  idol  and  the 


hope  of  a  free  nadoo,  her  look  of 
health  and  smile  of  joy  were  the 
sole  exhibition  it  sought  and  bailed 
with  manly,  heartfelt  mlds^eUon. 
The  people  of  England  demand 
only  in  their  legitimate  rakn^e 
accomplishnoent  of  tboae  promises 
which  obtained  the  throne  for  their 
family,  who  were  not  legitimate! 
add  who,  elected  by  the  people,  ex- 
pelled from  the  nation  the  frivaJocis, 
bigoted,  and  opprewive  race,  who 
were  so.  For  the  rest,  for  ''  pniple 
and  gold,  and  fine  linen;"  €ar 
princely  wardrobes^  and  royal  toi- 
lettes, they  have  no  respect ;  and, 
interested  in  concerns  of  dearer 
moment,  they  leave  such  "  unaab- 
stantial  pageants''  to  the  admiration 
of  the  waiting-women  and  valets- 
de-<:bambre  of  the  royal  hootebold. 
Idle  and  degraded  as  the  crowds, 
who  darkened  the  courts  and  cham- 
bers of  the  Palais  des  menus  phn- 
sirs,  dnring  the  exhibition  of  the 
Dutchess  de  Berries  toilette,  omst 
have  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  strang- 
ers, and  particukriy  of  En^iah 
strangers,  it  may  be  said  upon  this 
occasion,  as  upon  al^  others,  which 
call  the  character  of  the  French 
nation  into  question^  that  Paris  has 
a  population  for  every  thing :— -for 
royal  tronaseaux,  and  free  ooosiitn- 
tiona  i  and  that,  amidst  the  varioos, 
motley  groupings  of  its  extensive 
society,  will  be  found  some  of 

**  The  brightest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mtn- 
kind," 
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AiTiCLB  3. — Account  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  West  Coast  of 
Corea,  and  the  Great  Loo-ckoo  Island,  with  an  Appendix  containing 
Charts,  and  Various  Hydrographical  and  Scientific  Notices  5  ly  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  Boyal  Navy,  F  R.  S.  and  a  Vocabulary  of , the  Loo-choo 
Language,  byYl.2.  Clifford,  Esq.  Lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Navy. 


MOST  of  our  readers  are  pro- 
babl;^  acquainted  with  the 
issue  of  the  late  Embassy  to  Chiua. 
So  far  as  that  country  is  concerned, 
the  Embassy  has  added  very  Utile 
to  our  information  j  but  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Loo  Choo  islands, 
published  by  Mr.  M'Leod  and 
Captain  Hall,  will  in  some  measure 
atone  for  o^r  disappointment.  They 
are  both  delightful  books  }  giving  a 
most  pleasing  description  of  a  most 
interesting  people.  In  reading  their 
account  of  Loo  Choo,  we  have  none 
of  those  misgivings  that  crossed  the 
thoughts  when  reading  Keat*8  ac> 
count  of  the  Pclew  islands  j  we  arc 


perfectly  satisfied  that  the  truth  has 
been  told  without  the  smallest  ex« 
aggeration,  and  with  that  engaging 
simplicity  of  style,  which  best  be- 
comes the  truth. 

These  remarks  are  partfcularly 
applicable  to  Captain  HalPs  work  -, 
and  we  do  not  think  we  can  pny 
him  and  his  officers  and  crew  higher 
praise,  than  by  saying,  that  by  their 
whole  intercourse  with  and  con- 
duct towards  the  inhabitants  of  Loo 
Choo,  they  must  have  impressed  on 
their  feelings  and  their  memory, 
the  most  honourable  and  pleasinj^ 
ideas  of  the  British  nation. 


Description  op  a  Loo-choo  Villagb. 


"  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Clifford, 
who  had  been  unwell,  and  felt  un- 
equal to  the  labour  of  climbing  the 
hill,  proceeded  in  one  of  the  boats 
towards  a  large  village  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  lake.  He  was  met 
by  a  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
whose  dress  and  appearance  were 
inferiok-  to  what  we  had  been  ac- 
customed to  see  at  Napakiang  5  on 
his  asking  them  in  Loo-choo  for 
some  water,  they  gave  it  cheerfully  5 
bat  they  shewed  little  curiosity,  and 
the  party  which  followed  wherever 
be  wfeht,  Beem«:Hi  to  have  no  other 
object  than  to  prevent  disturbance. 
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They  made  no  objection  to  his  going 
into  the  village,  where  he  saw  in 
one  inclosure  a  complete  farm-yard. 
The  priucipal  house  was  closed,  but 
to  the  offices  there  was  free  access. 
In  the  stable  were  two  handsome 
bay  ponies  3  there  was  also  a  well 
stocked  pigsty,  and  a  poultry- 
house.  In  another  quarter  stood  a 
mill  for  husking  corn,  consisting  of 
a  grooved  solid  cylinder  of  wood, 
fitting  neatly  into  a  hollow  cylinder, 
the  sides  of  which  were  also 
grooved  :  near  this  lay  a  hand  flour- 
mill  and  several  baskets  of  cotton. 
In  another  parr  of  the  court  was  a 
O  granary 
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granary  erected  on  posts  about  six 
feet  above  the  ground,  having  billets 
of  fire-wood  piled  below  it.  At 
apotber  place,  under  a  tree  in  the 
village,  be  saw  a  blacksmith's  anvil 
fixed  in.  a  block  j  the  forge  wa^  of 
Eoasonry,  having  an  air  hole,  but 
the  bellows  was  wanting, 

*'  In  the  centre  of  the  village 
stood  a  building  like  a  temple,  sur- 
rounded by  a  stone  wall.  It  was 
filled  with  elegant  vases  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes^  closed  up  and 
ranged  in.  rows  on  the  floor  3  the 
verandah  encircling  the  building 
was  also  covered  with  vases.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  the  na- 
tives, the  remains  of  the  dead  are 
deposited  in  these  jars.  Round  the 
building  bamboo  poles  were  placed 
80  as  to  lean  against  the  thatched 
*  roof,  having  notches  cut  in  them, 
to  which  bundles  of  flowers  were 
hung,  some  fresh,  others  decayed, 
apparently  funereal  offerings;  but 
their  exact  import  Mr.  Clifford  was 
not  able  to  learn.  The  elegant 
shapQof  the  vases,  and  the  tasteful 
way  in  which  they  were  arranged, 
with  the  flowers  hanging  all  round, 
gave  to  this  cemetery  an  air  of 
cheerfulness,  which  we  are, in.  the 
habit  of  thinking  unsuitable  to  a 
depository,  of  the  dead. 

"  This  village,  which  is  at  the 
head  of  a  bay,  is  sheltered  from  the 
north  wind  by  a  row.  of  trees  be- 
tween it  and  the  beach  \  behind  it 
is  sheltered  by  a  range  of  hills.  A 
broad  road  runs  between  it  and  the 
water ;  trees  are  planted  among 
the  houses^  so  as  nearly  to  .conceal 
them.  In  the  middle  of  the  village 
near  the  cemetery,  in  an  open 
•quare,  there  is  a  cluster,  of  grana- . 
ries.like  the  oqe  described  above 3 
the  walls  are  made  of  wattled  rattan, 
and  overhang. the  lower  part. 

''  Mr. .  Clifford  tried  in  vpin  to 


see  the  Chief  of  the  village ;  bat 
either  there  was  no  such  peiwa,  or 
he  was  out  of  the  way  :  the  inha- 
bitants pointed  out  a.  man  on  horse- 
back as  a  Chief,  who  passed  on  to 
another  villagp  >  this  was  [ffobaUy 
the  same  man  who  offered  bis  hoisc 
to  Mr.  Hall,  the  officer  of  the  boat. 
Mr.  Clifford  went  to  the  top  of  the 
range  behind  .the  village,  and  after- 
wards into  the  valley  on  the  other 
side,  which  he  found  higl^ly  culti- 
vated. 

^'  From  the  heights  we  aaw  that 
the  large  space  which  was  at  first 
considered  a  lake,  coommnicates 
with  the  sea  to  the  north-eastward, 
as  well  as  by  the  narrow  passagje 
through  which  we  had  come,  but 
there  was  not  time  to  allow  of  its 
being  fully  examined.  As  we  re^ 
turned  by  the  narrow  straits,  wc 
called  at  some  of  the  smaU  villages 
on  the  eastern  side.  At  one  of 
these,  the  people  of  the  village, 
headed  by  a  man  who  appeared  to 
be  superior  to  the  rest,  came  to- 
wards the  boat,  and  stopped  &r 
some  minutes  at  the  distance  of 
fifty  yards  3  afler  which,  appearing 
to  have  gained  confidence,  they 
came,  on,  with  th^  old. man  in  fifoar, 
carrying  a  green  bough  in  his  band. 
He  would  not  come  close,  however, 
till  invited  by  Mr.  Clifford  in  Loo- 
choQ  to  look  at  the  boat  ^  he  then 
advanced  and  presented  his  bo^gb, 
in  return  for  which  we  broke  a 
branch  from  a  trqe^  and  gave  it  to 
him  with  the  same  formal)^  he  had 
used  towards,  us.  Soon  after  this 
exchange  was  made,  they  left  as, 
and  went  to  examine  the  boat — to 
fishermen  alw^iys  an  object  of  great 
interest. 

'^  On  our  entering ithe  village  we 

were  met  by  a  man  who  appeared 

to  be  the  principal  person  of  the 

,  place ;  he  was  very  polity  shewed 
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.  us  throQgh  the  village^  and  took  us 
over  bis  garden^  where  he  bad 
gome  sogar-caDot  growing ;  (his  we 
admired  very  much,  upon  which  be 
ordered  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
oanes  to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots 
and  presented  to  as )  we  immedi- 
ately gave  him  a  few  buttons  <^ 
onr  jackets^  with  which  he  was 
quite  pleased.  On  its  beginning  to 
rain  while  we  were  in  the  garden, 
be  invited  us  into  bis  bouse,  wbieb^ 
from  the  walls  being  of  wattled 
cane^  looked  like  a  laige  basket. 
Rode  pictures  and  carved  wood* 
work  figures  were  hanging  on  the 
walls^  together  with  some  inscrip- 
tions in  Chinese  characters. 

On  returning  to  the  lower  har- 
bour of  all^  we  went  to  the  laige 
village  before  spoken  of,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  finished  of  any  that 
we  have  seen  oo  this  island.  The 
streets  are  regular  and  clean  swept  j 
each  house  has  a  neat  cane  wall,  as 
wen  as  a  screen  before  the  door ; 
plantain  and  other  trees  are  grow- 
ing  so  thickly  in  the  inside  of  the 
fence,  that  they  completely  shade 
the  houie.  Near  the  beach  were 
several  large  bouses,  in  which  a 
number  of  people  were  seated 
writing :  on  going  up  to  them  they 
gave  us  tea  and  cakes,  and  after- 
wards allo«U5d  us  to  go  over  the 
village  without  restraint ;  they  were 
curious  to  know  whether  the  brig 
was  coming  into  the  harbour  or  not, 
and  if  so,  how  many  days  we  meant 
to  stay }  they  expressed  neither 
pleasure  nor  regret  when  we  said 
that  we  were  not  coming  in.  In 
front  of  the  village,  and  parallel 
with  Ibe  beach,  there  is  a  splendid 
avenue  thirty  f^t  wide,  formed  by 
two  rows  of  large-  trees,  whose 
branches  join  overiiead,  and  emc- 
tually  screen  the  walk  fi'om  the  sun  -, 


here  and  there  are  placed  wooden 
benches,  and  at  some  places  stone 
seats  are  fixed  near  the  trees  :  this 
space,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
ooile  Icnig,  is  probably  uaed  as  a 
public  walk. 

'*  A  range  of  hills  of  a  semicir* 
cular  form  embraces  the  village, 
and  limits  its  extent:  at  moat 
places  it  is  steep,  but  at  the  point 
where  the  north  end  joins  the  bar* 
hour,  there  is  an  overhanging  clifiF 
about  eighty  feet  high,  the  upper 
part  of  which  extend  considerably 
beyond  the  base;  at  eight  or  ten 
yards  from  the  ground  on  this  in- 
clined face,  a  long  horizontal  gallery 
has  been  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock:  it  coomiunicates  with  a  num^ 
her  of  small  square  excavations  still 
deeper  in  the  rock,  for  the  reception 
of  the  vases  containing  the  bones  of 
the  dead. 

"  The  trees  and  creepers  on  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  hung  down  so 
as  to  meet  the  tops  of  those  which 
grew  bek>w,  and  thus  a  screen  was 
formed  which  threw  the  gallery 
into  deep  shade :  every  thing  here 
being  perfectly  still,  the  scene  was 
very  solemn  and  imposing.  It  took 
us  somewhat  by  surprise,  for  nothing 
in  its  external  appearance  indicated 
the  purpose  to  which  the  place  was 
appropriated:  happening  to  discover 
an  opening  amongst  the  trees  and 
brushwood,  and  resolving  to  see 
what  it  led  to,  we  entered  by  a 
narrow  path  winding  through  the 
grove .  The  lireliness  of  the  scenery 
without,  and  the  various  amuse- 
ments of  the  day,  had  pot  us  all 
into  high  spirits,  but  the  unexpected 
and  sacred  gloom  of  the  scene  in 
which  we  suddenly  found  ourselves 
had  an  instantaneous  effect  in  re- 
pressing the  mirth  of  the  whde 
party." 

O  2  Interview 
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Intbrvibw  with  the  Princb  ar  Loo^Cboo. 


"  A  deputation  of  the  chiefs  went 
on  board  the  Alceste  early  this 
morning  to  say,  that  the  Prince  of 
the'island,  who  was  the  next  person 
in  rank  to  the  King,  and  heir  to 
the  throne,  meant  to  come  on  board 
the  frigate  this  afternoon,  as  well 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  visit  of 
ceremony,  as  of  enquiring  into  the 
state  of  Captain  Maxwell's  health 
after  the  accident. 

"  At  noon  the  four  senior  chiefs, 
dressed  in    their   state   robes  and 
hatchee-matchees,    came     to    an- 
nounce the  Prince's  approach,  and 
in  about  half  an  hour  afterwards  he 
was  brought  in  a  closed  sedan-chair 
to  tiie  boat,  through  a  concourse  of 
people,  to  whom    he    scented    as 
much  a  show  as  to  us.    The  state 
boat    was    a    large    flat  bottomed 
barge,  covered  with  an  awning  of 
dark  blue,  with  white  stars  on  it, 
the  whole  having  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hearse.     It  was  preceded 
by  two  boats  t>earing  flags  with  an 
inscription  upon  them^  having  in 
the  bow  an  olficer  of  justice  carry- 
ing a  lackered  bamboo,  and  in  the 
stern  a  man  beating  a  gong.  A  vast 
number  of  boats  were  in  attendance, 
some  bearing  presents,  and  others 
following  out   of  mere  curiosity. 
One  of  the  Chiefs  came  on  board 
with  the  Prince's  card,  which  was 
of  red  paper  forty-eight  inches  long, 
and  eleven  wide,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the   Prince's  barge  pot  off 
from   the  shore;   npon   which  the 
rigging  of  both  ships  was  manned, 
and  a  salute  of  seven  guns  flred  j 
when  be  came  on  board  he  was  re- 
ceived with  a  guard,  and  under  a 
like  salute.    Captain  Maxwell^  who 


had  been  confined  to  the  cabin  ( 
since  bis  accident,  desired  me  to 
receive  the  Prince.  No  arrange* 
ment  having  been  made  with  us 
respecting  the  ceremony  of  recep- 
tion, I  merely  took  off*  my  hat  and 
bowed :  but  all  |the  chiefs  fell  oo 
their  knees  the  instant  he  canoe  oo 
the  quarter-deck.  1  took  his  haod 
from  one  of  the  chiefs  who  bad 
assisted  him  up  the  accommodation 
ladder,  and  led  him  to  the  cabin. 

''When   seated  beside   Captain 
Maxwell,  the  Prince  made  several 
anxious  enquiries  about  bis  finger, 
expressing  much  regret  that  so  dis- 
agreeable an  accident  should  have 
occurred  at   Loo-choo.     He  then 
called  to  his  pipe-bearer,  and  having 
prepared  a    pipe,  presented  it  to 
Captain    Maxwell^    who  returned 
him  this  compliment,  by  giving  him 
one  of  his  own.    The  usual  qoes- 
tions  as  to  our  ages  and  fiimilies, 
and  variouscomplimentary  speeches, 
having  passed,  he  said  he  had  heard 
much  of  the  wonders  of  the  ship, 
and  should  like  to  see  them  him* 
self :  he  rose  upon  this  and  went 
to  the  globes,  which  he  examined 
with  great  care.     He  begged  to  be 
shewn  Ingeree,   Loo-chooy  Quan- 
toong  (China)  ;  Niphon  (Japan) ; 
Manilla,  and  Pekin.     The  chiefs 
would  not  sit  down  in  his  presence, 
and  never  spoke  to  him  without 
kneeling.     On  his  expressing  a  wish 
to  look  at  the  diflSsrent  parts  of  the 
ship,  he  was  conducted  all  round 
the  decks.  He  observed  every  thing 
with  attentkn),  but  without  betrsy- 
ing  any  great  degree  of  curioaily : 
he  had  heard   of  the  boatswain's 
wifis,  and  asked  to  see  her;  the 
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lady,  in  her  best  dress,  was  pre- 
sented to  him ;  be  stood  for  about 
half  a  minute  looking  at  ber  with  a 
sort  of  pleased  surprise,  and  tben, 
as  if  suddenly  recollecting  that  this 
was  somewhat  rude,  he  drew  his 
fan  from  his  breast,  and  with  an  air 
of  the  utmost  politeness,  held  it  to- 
wards her,  and  upon  Mrs.  Loy  curtsy- 
ing in  acknowledgment,  he  sent  it 
to  her  by  Madera.  He  asked  to  see 
the  fire-engine  worked,  and  ap- 
peared much  gratified  by  seeing  the 
water  thrown  to  so  great  a  height. 
He  had  heard  of  the  African  negro, 
and  begged  that  he  might  be  sent 
for.  When-  the  black  man  was 
brought  before  him  he  looked  ex- 
ceedingly surprised,  and  probably 
was  in  doubt  whether  the  colour 
was  natural,  as  one  of  his  people 
was  sent  to  rub  his  face,  as  if  to 
discover  whether  it  was  painted  or 
not.  The  natives,  who  had  flocked 
on  board  in  crowds,  fell  on  their 
knees  whenever  the  Prince  passed, 

''  On  returning  to  the  cabin,  the 
Prince  was  invited  to  a  collation 
prepared  for  him  in  the  foremost 
cabin  :  for  a  long  time  he  refused 
to  sit  down,  nor  could  we  con- 
jecture what  bis  objection  was  5  at 
length,  however,  he  complied,  while 
the  chiefs,  who  are  neither  allowed 
to  sit  down  nor  eat  in  his  presence, 
retired  to  the  after-cabin.  He  tasted 
every  thing  which  was  offered  him, 
but  seemed  afraid  of  the  wines, 
having  probably  heard  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  evening  of  the  19th. 
In  about  half  an  hour  he  rose  and 
went  to  the  after- cabin ;  the  chiefs 
and  the  people  of  bis  suite,  to  the 
number  of  fifteen,  then  sat  down 
at  the  table  he  had  left,  and  made 
ample  amends  for  the  temperance 
and  moderation  of  his  royal  high- 
ness. 

*'  As  Mon  as  they  rejoined  the 


party  in  the  after-cabin,  business 
was  entered  upon  by  Captain  Max- 
welPs  returning  thanks,  in  the  name 
of  the  English  government,  for  the 
liberal  way  in  which  we  had  been 
supplied  with  every  kind  of  refresh- 
ment, and  for  the  other  assistance 
which  had  been  given  to  us.    The 
Prince   replied,   that   the  King  of 
Loo-choo  was  anxious  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  for  the  King  of 
£ngland*s  ships.     Upon  this  Cap- 
tain Maxwell  observed,  that  he  was 
very  desirous  of  seeing  his  majesty, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing   in 
person  his  gratitude  for  the  kind- 
ness we  had  received  in  this  country. 
The  Prince  answered,  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Loo-choo,  for  any  foreigner  to  see 
the  king,  unless  sent  by  his  own 
sovereign,  and  charged  with  com- 
plimentary presents.     Coming  from 
such  high  authority,  this  assurance 
was  conclusive,    and    as    nothing 
further  could  now  be  said  on  the 
subject,  the  hope  of  opening  a  com- 
munication with  this  court,   which 
had    been    so    anxiously    desired, 
seemed  now  destroyed.  The  prince, 
however,  unexpectedly  resumed  tlic 
subject,   by  saying    that    a    letter 
would  be  written   to  the  king  of 
England,  if  Captain  Maxwell  would 
undertake  to  deliver  it ',  his  answer 
was,  that  nothing  could  give  him 
more  satisfaction  than  being  made 
the  bearer  of  such  a  communication  : 
that  he  had  earnestly  desired  the 
honour  of  paying  his  respects  to  his 
majesty,  but  from  the  moment  that 
he  bad  heard  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  customs  of  the  country,  he  bad 
ceased  to  think  of  it.     As  soon  as  it 
was  interpreted  that  Captain  Max- 
well was  willing  to  carry  the  letter 
alluded  to,  and  that  he  np  longer 
urged  bis  desire  to  see  the  king,  th^ 
Prince  rose   and    pressed   Captain 
Maxwea*a 
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Mai^wdVft  band  and  oune  between 
his,  while  all  the  chiefs  fell  on 
their  knees  in  a  circle  round  us^ 
shcwiD|^  by  the  expression  p^  their 
countepances,  how  great  the  anxiety 
ba4  been  from  which  they  were  re- 
lieved by  Captain  Maxwell's  r<fady 
acquiesceDce  with  their  wishes  :  the 
Pnnceip  particular^  who  had  hither- 
to look^  full  of  anxiety,  became 
all  cheerfulness^  and  his  manner 
assumed  a  totally  different  cha- 
racter. 

''  '^he  inference  from  this  curious 
scene  is,  that  thp  real  object  of  the 
Frince*s  visit  was  lo  dissuade  Cap- 
tain Maxwell  from  urging  bis  re- 
quest to  bf  allowed  an  interview 
with  the  king ;  and  we  conjectured 
that  the  circumstance  of  his  accident 
was  taken  advantage  of  to  pay  a 
visit  to  tbe  Alceste,  where  they  na- 
turally thought  jlhat  tThe  remon- 
strances of  a  man  of  such  Idgh  rank 
as  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne, 
would  carry  more  weight  than  any 
which  had  jet  b^n  tned. 

*'  When  the  Fi'mce  again  alluded 
to  the  letter,  it  appeared  thaf  it  was 
to  be  wri^n  by  the  minister,  and 
not  by  the  king.  This  altered  the 
case  materially,  and  Captain  Max- 
well most  respectfully  informed  the 
l^rince,  that  ^nch  a  letter  as  he  de- 
kribed  could  ^t  be  received,  as  it 
would  be  an  indignity  to  our  sove- 
reign to  offer  his  majesty  a  letter 
written  by  another  king's  minister. 
The  Prince  at  once  seemed  sensible 
of  the  propriety  of  what  Captain 
Maxwell  had  said,  and  calling  the 
'chiefs  round  him^  entered  into  a 
^ong  discussion  with  them :  at  the 
dose  of  which,  he  declared  himself 
incompetent  fo  decide  upon  so  im- 
portant an  occasion,  but  said  that 
ne  would  consult  with  th?  king, 
whose  pleasure  would  be  commu- 
nicafe4   in  a  few  days.      Captain 


Maxwell  expressed  his  williiq;iieas 
to  abide  by  his  majpsty^s  decision  as 
far  as'was  consistent  with  tbe  re- 
spect due  to  his  ofm  sovereigD. 
The  Prince  seemed  entirely  satisfied 
with  this  answer,  and  said  something 
to  tbe  chiefs,  upon  which  they  again 
fell  on  their  knees  before  Captain 
Maxwell,  noti^ithstanding  all  bis 
efforts  to  prevent  them.  Notliing 
more  of  any  Consequence  passed. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  inter- 
view the  present  was  broagbt  in,  or 
at  least  such  parts  of  it  as  were  ca- 
pable of  being  thus  displayed.  The 
whole  consisted  of  two  bulkicks, 
three  hoes,  three  goats,  and  a  quan* 
tity  of  vegetables  and  fruit ;  bnides 
fifteen  webs  of  tbe  doth  of  tbe 
island,  thirty  fans,  and  twelve  pipes. 
The  Prince  said  he  had  sent  a  pre- 
sent to  nnle,  which  I  found  to  consist 
of  half  the  above  mentioned  things, 
^e  sbortlj|r  afterwards  rose  to  take 
leave. ' '  The  rigging  was  manned  on 
his  goiiig  away,  and  similar  honours 
were  paid  him  as  were  shewn  when 
he  came  on  board. 

'*The  Prince  of  Loo-choo,  whose 
name  is  $hang  Pong  Pwee,  and 
title  Pochin  Tay  Foo,  bel(Migs  to  the 
highest  of  the  nine  orders  of  chie6 
on  the  islands,  the  distinction  of 
which  rank  is  a  hatchee-matchee  of 
a  pink  ground,  with  perpendicular 
rows  of  black,  yellow,  bine,  white, 
and  green  spots.  He  was  clothed 
in  a  robe  of  light  bine  silk,  lined 
with  silk  a  shade  lighter,  over 
which  be  wore  a  girdle  richly  em- 
bossed with  fiowers  of  gdd  and 
different  coloured  silks :  in  other 
respects  his  dress  was  like  that  of 
the  chiefs.  He  is  about  fifty  years 
old,  bis  beard  is  full  and  white, 
and  his  fieure  well  proportioned. 
In  mannen  he  is  gented  and  se- 
date, but  occasbnaiTy  a  little  awk- 
ward, which  his  retired  habits  sufi- 
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dentlj  account  lor*  Towards  the 
close  of  bis  visit,  when  his  re- 
serve had  in  some  degree  worn  off, 
we  observed  hini  smile  for  an  in- 
stant, now  and  then,  with  a  shrewd 
expression  in  his  eyes,  as  if  be  was 
observing  what  was  passing  more 
narrowlv  than  we  at  £rst  suspected. 
It  was  thought,  too,  that  in  making 
inquiries  about  different  things  on 
board,  he  shewed  more  discrimi* 
nation  than  most  of  those  who  had 
preceded  him ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
there  was  nothing  very  interesting 
in  him  besides  his  rank.  While  he 
was  looking  oVer  the  books  and 
other  things  in  the  cabin,  a  picture 
of  his  majesty  lUng  Gkorge  the 
Third  was  shewn  to  him.  As  the 
interpreter  was  not  present,  we 
could  not  immediately  explain  who 
it  was  intended  to  represent,  till  it 
occurred  to  us  to  join  our  hands  and 
bow  to  it  in  the  Loo-choo  manner : 
the  Prince  instantly  saw  what  was 
meant,  and  turning   towards  the 


picture,  made  a  low  and  respectful 
obeisance. 

*'  His  suite  consisted  of  several 
chie&  whom  we  had  not  seep  be* 
fore,  and  six  or  seven  personal  at- 
tendants, two  of  whoiti  stood  be- 
hind to  fan  him  and  light  his  pipe. 
It  is  curious  that  these  noen,  who 
from  their  dress  and  mat^ner  weie 
certainly  servants,  derived  a  sort  of 
rank  from  being  about  the  Prince's 
person  J  for  when  the  chieft  sat 
down  to  table  after  he  had  left  i^ 
they  all  stood  by  as  if  ei^pcctiag  to 
be  invited  to  sit  down  also;  but  Mr. 
Clifford^  to  whom  Captain  Max- 
well had  given  the  party  in  ehaige, 
having  observed  how  particubr  they 
were  with  respect  to  the  distinction 
of  rank,  did  not  think  of  asking 
them  to  be  seated,  till  Jeema  re- 
quested  him  to  do  so  j  still  suspect- 
ing some  mistake,  be  applied  .  to 
Midera,  wno  said  it  was  pcffectlgr 
correct,  and. they  were  accordingly 
asked  to  sit  down  with  the  rest.'* 


C0$TOHS,  te.   OP   THB    InSABITABTS. 


*'  Ot  ttaeM-  literature  we  conld 
get  but  lew  satiitetory  aocotriits ; 
tbey  say  that  they  hove  few  books 
in  their  own  language,  the  groiter 
number  on  the  ishmd  being  Chi- 
Mse.  The  young  men  of  jrank  are 
sonietiQiea  sen*  to  CMna  to  be  edu- 
caMd.  Jeefoo  had  been  there  when 
a  boy.  None  but  the  upper  ckisses 
coiderstatid  the  spcricen  Chinese;  and 
the  peaaanfvyare  in  geoera)  ignorant 
both  of  tfao  spoken  and  written 
Chinese  kmgiiage. 

*'  They  appear  to  have  no  money, 
and  from  all  we  oocdd  see  or  hear, 
they  are  even  ignorant  of  in  use. 
ThoMs,  bowerer,  who  have  vltitBd 
China  oanooc?<be  sp  ill  infortttod. 


and  yet  none  of  them  act  any  vahie 
upon  Spanish  dollafra,  or  upon  any 
gold  coins  that  we  had.  Tbottfh 
we  w«re  incessantly  trying  to  mifte 
out  from  Midera  and  the  others, 
what  their  medium  of  exchange 
t^air,  we  coold  never  learn  any  thing 
distinct  upon  the  9Ul^t,  nor  could 
they  be  made  to  compretend  our 
qdestkms  about  money;  adifficuky, 
tt  may  be  observed,  which  we 
should  expert  to  meet  with  among 
people  whose  only  mode  of  por- 
oftese  was  by  barter.  The  only 
dfcumstance  which  came  to  out 
knowledge  bearing  at  all  upon  this 
qoestioti,  was  during  the  time  when 
the  gttnrden  was  under  preparation 
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for  the  reception  of  the  Alceste's 
stores;  it  was  then  remarked  that 
each  of  the  labourers  employed  had 
a  little  piece  of  paper  stuck  in  bis 
hair,  with  a  single  character  written 
on  it;  this  naturally  excited  our 
curiosity^  but  the  inquiries  wc  were 
enabled  to  make  at  thnt  early  stage 
of  our  knowledge  of  thelanguage^ 
ted  to  nothing  conclusive.  After- 
wardsj  when  our  means  in  this  re- 
spect were  more  ample,  we  could 
not  r^al  the  circumstance  to  the 
recollection  of  the  chiefs.  As  these 
papers  were  called  by  the  people 
wearing  them,  "hooodtee/*  and 
as  *'ho6nee'*  means  ship,  Mr. 
Oiflford  has  conjectured  that  they 
may  have  been  written  passes  to  en- 
able them  to  enter  the  gate  on  the 
ship's  business. 

,  "  We  saw  no  arms  of  any  kind, 
and  tfie  natives  always  declared 
that  tbey  had  none.  Their  beha* 
viour  on  seeing  a  musket  fired  cer- 
tainly implied  an  ignorance  of  fire- 
arms. In  a  cottage  at  the  north 
end  of  the  island,  we  saw  a  spear 
which  had  the  appearance  of  a  war- ' 
like  weapon,  but  we  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  used 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  catching  fish, 
having  seen  others  not  very  dissi* 
oiilar  actually  employed  in  this  way. 
They  looked  at  our  swords  and  cut- 
lasses, aod  at  the  Malay  creeses  and 
spears,  with  equal  surprise*  being 
apparently  as  little  acquainted  with 
the  one  as  with  the  other.  The 
chiefs  carried  little  case-knives  in 
the  folds  of  their  robes,  or  in  the 
girdle,  and  the  lower  orders  had 
a  larger  knife  -,  but  these  were  al- 
ways of  some  immediate  practical 
utility,  smd  were  not  worn  for  de- 
fence nor  as  ornaments.  They  de- 
nied having  any  knowledge  of  war, 
either  by  experience  or  by  tradition. 
«' We  never  saw^ny  ponbhmem 


inflicted  at  Loo-choo :  a  tap  with 
the  fan,  or  an  angry  look,  was  the 
severest  chastisement  ever  resorted 
to,  as  far  as  we  could  discover.  In 
giving  orders,  the  chiefs  were  mild 
though  firm,  and  the  people  always 
obeyed  with  cheerfulness.  There 
seemfd  to  be  great  respect  and  con- 
fidence on  the  one  hand,  aod  much 
consideration  and  kind  feeling  on 
the  other.  In  this  particular,  more 
than  in  any  other  that  fell  under 
our  notice,  Loo-choo  dififers  from 
China,  for  in  the  latter  country  we 
saw  none  of  this  generous  and 
friendly  understanding  between  the 
upper  and  lower  classes. 

'*  One  day  when  we  were  drink- 
ing tea  and  smoking  pipes  with  the 
chiefs,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  boy 
began  to  exhibit  feats  of  tumbling 
before  us;  in  a  short  time  all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  him,  and  his 
modesty  caused  him  to  desist.  We 
offered  him  buttons  and  varioos 
things,  but  he  would  not  resume 
his  tumbling :  we  then  asked  Jcema 
to  interfere;  he  did  so,  and  toJd 
the  youngster  to  go  on ;  but  he  kept 
his  seat,  and  Jeema  became  angry, 
or  rather  pretended  to  be  so,  yet 
the  tumbler  sat  obstinately  siilJ. 
"  Well,"  said  Joema  to  vtn,  "  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  It  was  for  his  own 
amusement  that  be  began,  and  pro- 
bably for  his  amusement  he  will  do 
so  again.'*  The  boy,  when  left 
alone,  in  a  short  time  resumed  bis 
tumbling.  I  mention  this  to  shew 
Jeema's  good  sense  in  not  forcing 
the  boy  to  do  that  as  a  task,  which 
he  had  begun  as  an  amusement,  and 
whk:h  he  had  discernment  enough 
to  know  would  be  unpleasant  for 
us  to  witness  in  any  other  «*ay.  By 
this  treatment  of  their  children, 
mutual  cordiality  and  freedom  of 
intercourse  are  encouraged.  It  was 
probably  owing  to  this  okkIc  of  eda- 
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cation  that  the  children  became  at 
once  femiliar  wiih  us.  One  day 
while  I  was  employed  skfitching 
the  village  and  trees  near  the  bridge, 
a  boy  slopped  near  me,  and  without 
saying  any  thing,  endeavoured  ^o 
attract  my  notice  by  performing 
vnrious  gambols  before  me.  I  took 
no  notice  of  him  for  some  time, 
but  at  last  looked  up  and  smiled ; 
upon  which  the  boy  cried  out  in 
perfectly  good  English,  '*  How  do 
you  do  ?  Very  well,  1  thank  you  ?'* 
and  ran  off,  quite  delighted  at  having 
displayed  his  proficiency  in  English. 
'*  The  chiefs  were  generally  ac- 
companied by  one  or  two  of  their 
sons,  who  took  their  places  near 
them,  and  were  always  put  forward 
when  there  was  any  thing' curious  to 
be  seen.  In  this  way  they  were  en- 
couraged to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing,  and  yet 
nothing  could  be  more  respectful  or 
afFectionate  than  they  always  were. 
Great  pains  were  taken  to  form  the 
manners  of  the  children,  and  we 
never  observed  an  instance  of  rude- 
ness in  any  one  of  them,  though 
they  were  as  full  of  life  and  spirits 
^s  the  wildest  English  school- 
boys. John  the  Chinaman  afforded 
them  much  amusement :  he  was  a 
great^  coxcomb,  and  therefore  fair 
game  for  the  boys;  they  used  to 
surround  him  and  pretend  to  pull 
his  long  tail ;  but  they  never  actu- 
ally pulled  it,  but  merely  teased  him 
a  little,  nnd  then  ran  away.  These 
little  traits  seem  worthy  of  notice, 
as  they  belong  to  a  style  of  educa- 
tion quite  different  from  what  we 
had  seen  in  China  and  some  other 
eastern  countries,  where  the  children 
are  made  to  look  like  men  in  minia- 
ture. 

"  During  our  intercourse  with 
these  people,  there  did  not  occur 
one  instance  of  theft.    They  were 


all  permitted  to  come  on  toatd  in- 
discriminately;  to  go  into, the  ca^ 
bins,  fitore-rooms^  and  where\'^r 
they  liked,  unattended.  At  the 
temple  the  Alceste's  stores  of  every 
kind  were  lying  about,  as  well  as 
the  carpenter's  and  armourer's  tools ; 
and  in  the  observatory,  the  instru 
ments,  books,  and  pencils  were 
merely  placed  under  cover ;  yet 
there  was  not  a  single  article  taken 
away,  though  many  hundreds  of 
people  were  daily  admitted,  and  al- 
lowed to  examine  whatever  they 
pleased.  This  degree  of  honesty  is 
a  feature  which  distinguishes  the 
people  of  Loo-choo  from  the  Chi- 
nese, as  well  as  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  in  the  South  Sea  and 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago ;  among 
whom  even  fear,  as  was  ascertained 
by  Captain  Cook  and  other  Voy- 
agers, is  altogether  insufficient  to 
prevent  theft.  At  Loo-choo  the 
people  are  considerably  civilised ; 
but  they  have  few  wants,  and  they 
appear  10  be  perfectly  contented. 
Honesty  is  perhaps  the  natural- 
consequence  of  such  a  slate  of  so- 
ciety. 

"  We  saw  IK)  musical  instruments 
of  any  kind  ;  they  were,   however, 
aware  of  their  u«e.     The   natives 
almost  all  sing,  and  we  heard  several 
very  sweet  air*;,  principally  plaintive  : 
-they  hsd  many  jovial  drinking  songs, 
one  of  which  we  wrote  down  from 
their  singing ;  it  was  inscribed  on  a 
drinking  cup,  and  is  as  follows  : 
"  Tywack  koo,  taw  shoo,  shee  kacbnofing. 
Chaw  ung,  itcbee  shaw.shoolia  ne«booroo; 
Ting  shee,  you  bjee,  chee  tarooshootiiunee 
Nooboo  cad  see  meesce  carra.»haw'jceroo 
Shing  coodee  sackee  oocliec  noo  sbing.'* 

"The  Chinese  characters  on  the 
drinking-cup  were  thus  translated 
in  China,' "Tywack  hoo,  inspired 
by  a  jar  of  wine,  writes  an  hundred 
pages  of  odes  or  verses  without  end. 

At 
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At  tbe  market  towq  of  Chaw-uog 
he  entered  a  wioe  shop  to  sleep. 
The  emperor  summooed  bim  to  ap- 
pear ;  in  bis  haste  to  obey  the  suna- 
,  mons>  be  forgot  to  put  on  bis  aeck- 
clothe  and  rushing  into  the  royai 
presence,  exclaimed,  ''I  am  tbe 
wine-loving  immortal." 

"  Tbe  Loo-cboo  dress  has  been 
so  frequently  mentioned,  that  a  brief 
nolipe,  in  recapitulation,  will  suffice 
in  this  place.  Their  loose  robe  was 
generally  made  of  cotton,  and  of  a 
great  variety  of  colours.  Tbe  robe 
of  a  grown-up  person  was  never 
powered  or  printed  over  wirh 
figures,  being  generally  of  a  uniforni 
colour,  though  instances  occurred 
of  striped  cloths  being  worn  bv  the 
chiefs.  This  robe  opened  in  nont, 
v{>ut  the  edges  ovet  lapped,  and  were 
eoncealed  by  the  folds,  so  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  robe  was  continued  ail 
round :  the  sleeves  were  about  three 
feet  wide :  round  the  middle  was 
bound  a  belt  or  girdle  about  four  or 
five  inches  wide,  always  of  a  differ- 
ent colour  from  the  dress,  and  in 
general  richly  ornamented  with 
wrought  silk  and  gold  flowers.  The 
folds  of  the  robe  overhang  the  belt, 
but  not  BO  much  as  to  hide  it :  the 
whole  of  th^  dress  folds  easily,  and 
has  a  graceful  and  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. The  garments  worn  by 
the  children  were  often  gaudily 
printed  with  flowers.  In  rainy  or 
cold  weather,  a  sort  of  great  coat 
was  worn  by  the  chiefs  only,  of 
thick  blue  cloth,  buttoning  in  front 
over  tbe  robe,  and  tighter  both  in 
body  and  sleeves  than  the  other. 
This  cloth  resembled  the  coarse 
cloth  used  in  China  -,  and  it  looked 
like  woollen  manufacture,  and  may 
possibly  have  been  originally  brought 
frpm  England.  The  sandals  worn 
by  all  ranks  were  exactly  the  samje  > 


they  weie  formed  of  straw  .wmqfbt 
into  a  firm  mat  to  fit  tbe  sole  of  the 
foof^  smooth  towards  the  foot,  aod 
ragged  underneath  :  a  stiff*  smooth 
band  of  straw,  about  as  thick  as 
ones  little  finger,  passes  from  that 
part  of  the  sandal  immediately  under 
tbe  ancle  and  over  tbe  lower  part  of 
the  instep,  so  as  to  join  tbe  sandal  at 
the  opposite  side ;  this  is  connected 
with  tbe  foremost  part  of  the  sandal 
by  a  short  small  straw  cord  which 
comes  between  the  great  toe  and  tbe 
n^xtone.  The  upper  classes  wor» 
stockings  of  white  cotton,  not  unlike 
our  half  stockings,  except  that  they 
button  at  the  outside^  >  and  have  a 
place  like  the  finger  of  a  g]oYc  for 
the  great  toe. 

,  **  Their  hair  is  of  a  jet  blacky 
and  is  kept  glossy  by  juice  expressed 
from  a  leaf.  There  b  no  variety  in 
the  fashion  of  dressing  it )  it  is 
pulled  tight  up  all  round,  aod  is 
formed  at  top  into  a  compact  knot^ 
so  as  tQ  conceal  the  crown  of  the 
bead,  which  is  shaved  j  through  the 
knot  are  thrust  two  metal  pins,  one 
of  which  has  a  square  point  and 
flowered  head,  consisting  of  six 
leaves  or  divisions:  the  other  pin 
has  one  end  sharp,  and  the  other 
shaped  like  a  scoop  :  the  length  of 
these  pins  is  from  four  to  ux 
inches.  We  did  not  see  tbe  prince's, 
as  he  remained  covered  during  all 
the  time  of  his  visit;  but  the  chief 
of  high  rank*  who  visited  the  Al- 
ceaite  on  the  23d  of  September,  had 
the  flowered  end  of  one  pin  studded 
with  precioqs  stones.  The  higher 
orders  wear,  on  state  occasions,' 
what  they  called  a  "  hatchee-mat- 
chee,**  which  is  a  kind  of  turban, 
apparently  made  by  winding  a  broad 
band  round  a  cylinder,  in  such  a 
way»  that  a  small  segment  of  each 
fold  is  shewn  at  every  torn,  in  front 
above,  a^d  behind  below  ^  this  is 
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effected  by  giving  a  alight  diagon^ 
direcLion  to  each  fold.  The  lower 
ordjBrs  occasionally  tie  ^  coloured 
cloth  or  handkerchief  round  the 
bead;  this  they  call  ''sadjee:" 
next  the  bo^  they  wear  a  thin  cot- 
ton dre89.  The  men  wear  no  orna- 
ments through  their  flesh>  nor  are 
they  tattooed :  we  saw,  indeed^ 
some  fishermen  who  had  fish  spears 
marked  on  their  arros>  but  this  does 
not  prevail  generally.  An  etching 
of  these  marks  is  given  by  Mr. 
Clifford  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Vocabulary. 

''The cattle  on  this  island,  which 
are  of  a  small  black  breed,  are  used 
exclusively  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Hogs,  goau,  and  poultry,  with  rice 
and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables, 
form  the  food  of  the  inhabitants : 
milk  is  never  used.  We  saw  no 
geeae,  so  that  those  left  by  Captain 
Broughton  most  probably  did  not 
thrive.  They  have  no  sheep  nor 
asses.  Their  horses  are  of  a  small 
slight  make,  and  the  natives  are 
very  fond  of  riding*  We  saw  no 
carts  or  wheeled  carriages  of  any 
kind,  horses  being  used  to  carry 
loads  3  for  this  purpose  the  roads  are 
numerous,  and  kept  in  excellent 
order,  bein^  firom  six  to  ten  feet 
wide. 

''Their  mode  of  dressing  the 
ground  is  neat,  and  resembles  the 
Chinese,  particularly  in  manuring 
and  irrigating  it.  This  is  most  at- 
tended to  where  the  sugar-cane  is 
cultivated :  they  have,  besides,  to- 
bacco, wheat,  rice,  Indian  corn, 
millet,  sweet  potatoes,  briojals,  and 
many  other  vqeetables.  The  fields, 
which  are  nicdy  squared^  have  con- 
venient ij^alks  00  the  raised  banks 
running  round  each.  Along  th^ 
sides  of  the  hills,  and  roufi^  the 
villages,  the  bamboo  and  rattan 
gro^  to  ^  considerable  size.    T))e 


pine  is  the  ipppt  conspicuoos  tree  on 
the  island,  growing  to  a  great  height 
and  size,  which  we  infer  from  seer 
ing  canoes  built  with  planks  several 
feet  wide  j  the  trees,  however,  near 
the  temple  at  Napakiang  were  not 
above  ninety  feet  high,  and  from 
three  to  four  in  girt.  The  banyan- 
tree  of  India  was  seen  at  several 
places;  the  finest  one  overhung 
the  small  temple  at  Napakiang, 
which  circumstance  led  to  the  in- 
quiry whether,  as  in  India,  this  tree 
is  held  sacred,  but  we  could  gain  np 
information  on  this  subject. 

"  In  a  little  plot  of  ground  in  the 
temple  garden,  Mr.  Phillips,  purser 
of  the  Alceste,  sowed  mustard- 
seed,  peas,  and  a  variety  of  other 
seeds,  the  natives  taking  his  direcr 
tions  for  their  culture.  Our  totaj 
ignorance  of  botany  prevented  our 
making  any  observations  on  this 
subject  while  at  Loo-choo ;  but  to 
supply  this  deficiency,  we  collected 
specimens  of  every  plant  at  the 
place.  These  were  preserved  be- 
tween sheets  of  brown  paper,  and 
given  afterwards  to  Mr.  Abel,  the 
naturalist  of  the  embassy,  in  order 
to  be  arranged  ;  but  they  were  sub- 
sequently lost,  along  with  the  whole 
of  that  gentleman's  collection. 

"  Of  their  manufactures  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  speak  with  certainty.  By 
their  own  account  the  silks  which 
they  wear  are  Chinese,  but  the 
cotton  cloths  are  made  on  this  and 
the  neighbouring  islands;  the  print- 
ed patterns  af  these  are  not  without 
elegance.  We  saw  no  weaving 
looms^  but  as  we  were  only  jn  a 
few  houses,  this  is  not  surprising : 
the  webs  are  thirty-six  feet  loog, 
and  fourteen  inches  broad.  Tobac- 
co-pipes and  &ns  are  made  at  Loo- 
choo ;  as  well  as  the  sepulchral 
vases,  of  which  there  is  a  manufac- 
tory at  Napakiang,  from  whence 
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they  are  exported  to  Oonting,  and 
other  parts  of  the  island.  Some  of 
the  pouches  of  the  chiefs  were  made 
of  cloth,  which  they  say  comes 
from  China  j  it  is  exactly  like  our 
broad  cloth.  We  tried  in  vain  to 
Jearn  what  goods  they  send  to  China 
in  exchange  for  silks  :  perhaps  sul- 
phur forms  a  part,  which  these 
islands  are  said  to  produce,  as  well 
at  tin.  From  the  number  of  vessels 
constantly  sailing  out  and  in,  it  ap- 
pears I  hat  they  must  have  some 
trade,  but  our  inquiries  on  this 
and  many  other  topics,  though  se- 
dulously pursued,  led  to  nothing 
satisfactory,  owing  probably  rather 
to  our  ignorance  of  the  language^ 
than  to  any  wish  on  their  part  to 
withhold  information  j  because,  on 
topics  which  had  no  reference  to  the 
royal  family  or  the  women,  they  in 
general  spoke  freely. 

*' We  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  seeing  their  method  of  making 
salt,  and  an  account  of  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  interesting.  Near  the  sea, 
large  level  fields  are  rolled  or  beat 
so  as  to  have  a  hard  surface.  Over 
this  is  strewn  a  sort  of  sandy  black 
earth,  forming  a  coat  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick.  Rakes  and 
other  implements  arc  used  to  make 
it  of  a  uniform  thickness,  but  it  is 
not  pressed  down.  During  the  heat 
of  the  day,  men  are  employed  to 
bring  water  in  tubs  from  the  sea, 
which  is  sprinkled  over  these  fields 
by  means  of  a  short  scoop.  T  he 
heat  of  the  sun,  in  ft  «hort  time, 
evaporates  the  water,  and  the  salt  is 
left  in  the  sand,  which  is  scraped  up 
and  put  into  raised  receivers  of  ma- 
sonry about  six  feet  by  four,  and  five 
deep.  When  the  receiver  is  full  of 
the  sand,  sea  water  is  poured  on  the 
top,  and  this,  in  its  way  down, 
carries  with  it  the  salt  left  by  eva- 
poration.  When  it  runs  out  below 


at  a  small  hole,  it  is  a  very  strong 
brine;  this  is  reduced  to  salt  by 
being  boiled  in  vessels  about  three 
feet  wide  and  one  deep.  The  cakes 
resulting  from  this  operation  are  an 
inch  and  an  half  in  thickness. 

*'  Of  the  population  of  this  island 
we  know  nothing  satisfactory :  the 
natives  invanably  pleaded  ignorance 
themselves  5  and  as  we  had  no  pre- 
cise data,  our  estimates  were  naade 
at  random,  and  as  they  never  agreed 
with  each  other,  they  are  not  worthy 
of  notice.     From  the  south  point  oif 
this  island,  to  five  or  six  miles  north 
of  Napakiang,  an  extent  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  miles,  the  country  is 
highly  cultivated,  and  is  almost  en- 
tirely covered   with    villages.     All 
round  Port  Melville  too  there  arc 
populous  villages,    but  the   north, 
north-east  and  eastern   places   arc 
thinly  peopled,  and  not  cultivated  to 
any  extent.     We  saw  nothing  like 
poverty  or  distress  of  any   kind: 
every  person  that  we  met  seemed 
contented  and  happy.     We  saw  no 
deformed  people,  nor  any  who  bore 
indications  of  disease,   except  a  few 
who  were  marked  with  the  small-pox. 
.     ''The   style  of  living   of  those 
with  whom  we  associated  is  gene- 
rous and  free ;  their  custom  of  car- 
rying about  their  dinner  in  boxes, 
and  making  little  pic-nic  parties,   is 
peculiarly  striking,    and   they  ap- 
peared fully  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tage of  bringing  people  together  in 
this  way,  and  expressed  much  satis- 
faction at  the  ready  way  in  which 
we  jfell  into  a  custom  from  which 
all  formality  was  dismissed.     They 
shewed,  moreover,  a  good  dccl  of 
discernment,  and  could  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  character  of  the  par- 
ticular person  they  happened  to  be 
in  company  with,  in  a  manner  very 
remarkable  j  but  this  was  evidently 
the  rcaalt  not  of  cunning,  bur  oif 
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correct   feelings,  and  of  a    polite 
habit  of  thinking. 

"  Of  their  manners,  little  need  be 
added  here  to  what  every  page  of 
the  narrative  will  show.  It  ought 
to  be  particularly  noticed^  however, 
that  they  are  an  exceedingly  timo- 
rous people,  and  naturally  suspici- 
ous oF  foreigners.  A  stranger  visit- 
ing Loo-choo  ought  therefore  to 
keep  these  features  of  their  charac- 
ter constantly  in  mind.  By  inntat- 
ing  Captain  Maxwell's  wise  plan  of 
treating  the  natives  with  gentleness 
^nd  kindness,  and  shewing  every 
consideration  for  their  peculiarities, 
he  will  stand  the  best  chance  of 
gaining  their  good-will  and  con- 


fidence. But  if  he  should  betray 
any  impatience,  or  be  at  all  harsh  in 
treating  with  them,  he  may  rest 
assured  that  he  will  lose  much  time, 
and  in  all  probability  fail  at  last  in 
his  attempts  to  establish  an  unre- 
served and  friendly  intercourse. 

"  As  Loo-choo,  however,  lies 
quite  out  of  the  track  of  trading 
ships,  and  does  not  appear  to  pro- 
duce any  thing  of  value  itself,  and 
as  the  inliabitants  seem  indifferent 
about  foreign  commodities,  and  if 
they  wished  to  possess  them,  are 
without  money  to  make  purchases, 
it  is  not  probable  that  this  island 
will  be  soon  revisited." 
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Abticlb   I. — Character  of  Shakespear's  Plays:  By   Willi &m 
Hazlitt. 


ALL  the  works  of  this  Author 
are  so  characteristic  of  h'ltn, 
in  almost  every  sentence,  that  he 
could  never  expect  to  conceal  him- 
self by  publishing  anonymously; 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  author  of 
the  present  day,  about  whose  merits 
there  is  such  a  decided  difference  of 
opinion.  By  some  he  is  held  up  as 
a  most  original,  profound,  and  elo- 
quent critic,  endowed  with  great 
power  of  language  ;  by  others,  he  is 
scouted  as  a  man  full  of  conceit 
and  affectation,  with  taste,  judg- 
ment, and  principles  alike  erro- 
neous. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  his 
excellencies  and  his  faults  as  an 
author  are  both  equally  glaring  and 
obtrusive  3  and  that  whichsoever 
of  these,  from  prepossession,  preju- 
dice, or  other  circumstances,  strikes 
the  reader  first,  fills  his  mincf  so 
completely,  and  fixes  on  it  so  power- 
fully, that  he  cannot  percwve,  or 
will  not  acknowledge  the  opposite 
qualities. 

We  must  confess,  that  we  do  not 
entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Mr.  Hazlitt's  powers  as  a  critic :  he 


seems  to  us  to  possess  no  dear, 
comprehensive,  and  fixed  principlci 
on  which  his  praise  or  bis  cenaore 
proceeds.  Thdae  passages  in  this 
and  all  his  works,  in  which  he  st- 
tempts  to  lay  down  such  priacipks, 
are  vague  and  obscure.  He  is  alao 
unequal  to  the  regular  devalope- 
ment  of  his  thoughts  i  and  is  more 
anxious,  or  better  able  to  surprise 
the  reader  into  his  own  opioioiis, 
by  the  singularity  of  hia  reaiarks, 
or  of  the  style  in  which  they  are 
conveyed,  than  to  lead  hicn  gra- 
dually to  coincide  with  him,  by  the 
force  of  his  reasoning,  or  to  win 
him  over,  by  an  appeal  to  his 
feelings. 

His  style  is  often  pertly  fiauUar, 
and  sometimes  offensively  egotisti- 
cal 3  and  a  great  many  of  his  re- 
marks are  well  suited  to  such  a 
style.  At  other  times,  his  style  is 
overloaded  with  metaphorical  lan- 
guage, to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
thought,  if  good  or  original,  is  so 
concealed  as  not  to  be  seen,  or  ao 
disfigured  as  not  to  be  recognised. 
This  style  however  has  its  advan- 
tages 3    for  it  often  deceives  the 
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reada-  into  a*  belief  tbat  he  has  met 
witfa  something  new,  acute,  or  pro- 
found, \i'faereas  no  such  thing  ex- 
ists ',  and  we  strongly  suspect  that 
if  the  ontrageous  admirers  of  Mr. 
Hazlitt  would  examine  into  the 
source  of  their  admiration,  they 
would  find  it  to  spring  much  more 
from  the  manner  than  the  substance 
of  his  writings.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
he  possesses  considerable  acuteness 


of  intellect  i  a  vivid  but  not  a  pure 
perception  of  the  powers  and  beau- 
ties of  genius,  and  occasionally  an 
originality  of  thought  3  all  of  which 
would  appear  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage if  they  were  accompanied, 
aided,  and  directed  by  greater  sim- 
plicity of  mind,  and  a  more  chaste 
and  refined  taste  5  and  if  they  were 
not  degraded  and  weakened  by  con- 
ceit, afifectation,  pertness,  ilUbe- 
r^lity,  and  prejudice. 


Criticism  on  Hamlbt. 


*'  This  is  that  Hamlet  the  Dane, 
whom  we  read  of  in  our  youth, 
and  whom  we  may  be  said  almost 
to  remember  in  our  after-years  3  he 
who  made  that  famous  soliloquy  on 
life,  who  gave  the  advice  to  the 
pfayers,  who  thought  *'  this  goodly 
frame,  the  earth,  a  steril  promon- 
tory, and  this  brave  o*er-hanging 
firmament,  the  air,  this  majestical 
roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  a  foul 
and  pestilent  congregation  of  va- 
pours j"  whom  "  man  delighted 
not,  nor  woman  neither  j"  he  who 
talked  with  the  grave-diggers,  and 
moralised  on  Yorick's  skull  j  the 
school-fellow  of  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern  at  Wittenberg;  the 
fr)end  of  Horatio;  the  lover  of 
Ophelia ;  he  that  was  mad  and  sent 
to  England ;  the  slow  avenger  of 
hi^  father*s  death  ]  who  lived  at  the 
court  of  Horwendillus  five  hundred 
years  before  we  were  born,  but  all 
whose  thoughts  we  seem  to  know 
as  well  as  we  do  our  own,  because 
we  have  read  them  in  Shakespear. 

"  Hamlet  is  a  name  3  his  speeches 
and  sayingr  but  the  idle  coinage  of 
the  poet's  brain.  What  then,  are 
they  not  real  ?  They  are  as  real  as 
our  own  thoughts.    Their  reality  is 


in  the  reader's  mind.  It  is  we  who 
are  Hamlet.  This  play  has  a  pro- 
phetic truth,  which  is  above  that 
of  history.  Whoever  has  become 
thoughtful  and  melancholy  through 
his  own  mishaps  or  those  of  others^ 
whoever  has  borne  about  with  htm 
the  clouded  brow  pf  reflection,  and 
thought  himself  ."  loo  much  i*  th* 
sun  ;**  whoever  has  seen  the  gol4en 
lamp  of  day  dimmed  by  envious 
mists  rising  in  his  own  breast,  and 
could  find  in  the  world  before  him 
only  a  .dull  blank  with  nothing  left 
remarkable  in  it;  whoever  has 
known  *'  the  pangs  of  despised 
love,  the  insolence  of  ofiSce,  or  the 
spurns  which  patient  merit  of  the 
unworthy  takes  3'*  he  who  has  felt 
his  mind  sink  within  him,  and  sad* 
ness  cling  to  his  heart  like  a  malady, 
who  has  had  his  hopes  blighted  and 
his  youth  staggered  by  the  appari- 
tions of  strange  things  $  who  cannot 
be  well  at  ease,  while  he  sees  evil 
hovering  near  him  like  a  spectre ; 
whose  powers  of  action  have  been 
eaten  up  by  thought,  he  to  whom 
the  universe,  seems  infinite,  and 
himself  nothings  whose  bitterness 
of  soul  makes  him  careless  of  con- 
sequences, and  who  goes  to  a  play 
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as  his  best  resource  to  shove  off,  to 
a  second  remove,  the  evils  of  life  by 
a  mock  represeniation  of  them — 
this  IS  the  true  Hamlet. 

*'  We  have  been  so  used  to  this 
tragedy  that  we  hardly  know  how 
to  criticise  it  any  more  than  we 
should  know  how  to  describe  our 
own  faces.  But  we  must  make 
such  observations  as  we  can.  It  is 
the  one  of  Shakespear's  plays  that 
we  think  of  the  oftenest,  because  it 
abounds  most  in  striking  reflections 
on  human  life,  and  because  the  dis- 
tresses of  Hamlet  are  transferred, 
by  the  turn  of  his  mind,  to  the 
general  account  of  humanity.  What- 
ever happens  to  him  we  apply  to 
ourselves,  because  he  applies  it  to 
himself  as  a  means  of  general  rea- 
soning. He  is  a  great  moraliserj 
and  what  makes  him  worth  attend-^ 
ing  to  is,  that  he  moralises  on  his 
own  feelings  and  experience.  He 
is  not  a  common-place  pedant.  If 
Lear  is  distinguished  by  the  greatest 
depth  of  passion,  Hamlet  is  the  most 
remarkable  for  the  ingenuity,  ori- 
ginality, and  unstudied  develope- 
ment  of  character.  Shakespear  had 
more  magnanimity  than  any  other 
poet,  and  he  has  shewn  more  of  it 
in  this  play  than  in  any  other. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  force  an 
interest :  every  thing  Is  left  for  time 
and  circumstances  to  unfold.  The 
attention  is  excited  without  effort, 
the  incidents  succeed  each  other  as 
matters  of  course,  the  characters 
think  and  speak  and  act  just  as 
they  might  do,  if  left  entirely  to 
themselves.  There  is  no  set  pur 
pose,  no  straining  at  a  point.  The 
observations  are  suggested  by  the 
passing  scene — the  gusts  of  passion 
come  and  go  like  sounds  of  music 
borne  on  the  wind.  The  whole 
play  is  an  exact  transcript  of  what 
might   be  supposed  to  have  taken 


place  at  the  court  of  Denroark,  at 
the  remote  period  of  time  fi&ed 
upon,  before  the  modem  re&oe- 
ments  in  morals  and  manners  were 
heard  of.  It  would  have  been  in- 
teresting enough  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  a  by-stander  in  such  a 
scene,  at  such  a  time^  to  have  heard 
and  witnessed  something  of  what 
was  going  on.  But  here  we  are 
niore  than  spectators.  We  have  not 
only  "  the  outward  pageants  and 
the  signs  of  grief  j"  but  "  we  have 
that  within  us  which  passes  shew.** 
We,  r^ad  the  thoughts  of  the  heart, 
we  catch  the  passions  living  as  tbej 
rise.  Other  dramatic  writers  give 
us  very  fine  versions  and  para- 
phrases of  nature  i  but  Shakespear, 
together  with  bis  own  comments, 
gives  us  the  original  text,  that  we 
may  judge  for  ourselves.  This  \%  a 
very  great  advantage. 

''  The  character  of  Hamlet  stands 
quite  by  itself.  It  is  not  a  character 
marked  by  strength  of  will  or  even 
of  passion,  but  by  refinement  of 
thought  and  sentiment.  Hamlet  is 
as  little  of  the  hero  as  a  man  can 
well  be:  but  he  is  a  young  and 
princely  novice,  full  of  high  enthu- 
siasm and  quick  sensibility — the 
sport  of  circumstances,  questioning 
with  fortune  and  refining  on  bia 
own  feelings,  and  forced  from 
the  natural  bias  of  his  disposition  by 
the  strangeness  of  his  sitnatioo. 
He  seems  incapable  of  deliberate 
action,  and  is  only  hurried  into  ex* 
tremities  on  the  spur  of  the  occa- 
sion, when  he  has  no  time  to  re- 
flect, as  in  the  scene  where  he  kills 
Polonius,  and  again,  where  he  alters 
the  letters  which  Rosencraoa  and 
Guildenstern  are  taking  with  tbem 
to  England,  purporting  his  death. 
At  other  times,  when  he  is  most 
bouud  to  act,  he  remains  puzzled, 
undecided^  and  scepticaU  dailies  with 
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bis  purposes,  till  the  occasion  is 
lost,  and  finds  out  some  pretence  to 
relapse  into  indolence  and  thought- 
fulness  again.  For  this  reason  he 
refuses  to  kill  the  king  when  he  is 
at  his  prayers,  and  by  a  refinement 
in  malice,  which  is  in  truth  only  an 
excuse  lor  bis  own  want  of  resolu- 
tion, defers  his  revenge  to  a  mote 
fatal  opportunity,  when  he  shall  be 
engaged  in  some  act  ''  that  has  no 
relish  of  salvation  in  it.*' 

**  He  kneels  and  prays* 

And  now  I'll  do%  aoid  so  he  goes  to  heaven, 

And  so  am  I  reveng*d :  that  would  be  scann'd . 

He  kill'd  my  father,  and  for  that, 

I,  his  sole  son,  send  him  to  heaven. 

Why  this  is  reward,  not  revenge. 

Up,  8word,and  know  thoa  a  more  horrid  time, 

When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  a  rage." 

*'  He  is  the  prince  of  philoso- 
phical speculators ;  and  because  he 
cannot  have  his  revenge  perfect, 
according  to  the  roost  refined  idea 
bis  wish  can  form,  he  declines  it 
altogether.  So  he  scruples  to  trust 
the  suggestions  of  the  ghost,  con- 
trives the  scene  of  the  play  to  have 
surer  proof  of  his  uncle*8  guilt,  and 
then  rests  satisfied  with  this  confir- 
mation of  his  suspicions,  and  the 
success  of  his  experiment,  instead 
of  acting  upon  it.  Yet  he  is  sen- 
sible of  his  own  weakness,  taxes 
himself  with  it,  and  tries  to  reason 
himself  out  of  it. 

*'  How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me, 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge  !  What  is  a  maii« 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?  A  beast;  no  more. 
Snre  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  dis- 

Goarse, 
T^ooking  before  and  after,  gave  as  uut 
That  capability  and  god-like  reason 
To  mst  in  us  unos'd.     Now  whether  it  he 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  th'  event, — 
A  thought  which  qnarter'd,  hath  but  oni» 

part  wisdom. 
And  ever  three  parts  coward  ; — I  do  not 

know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  ley,  this  thing's  to  do ; 
1817. 


Sith  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strength, 

and  means'' 
To  do  it.  Examples  gross  as  earth  exhort  me : 
Witness  this  army  of  such  mass  and  cliar^ge, 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince. 
Whose  spirit  with  divine  ambitiofi  pufTd; 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event, 
Exposing  what  is  mortal  and  unsure 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare, 
Even  for  an  egg-shell,    'tis  not  to  be  great 
Never  to  stir  without  great  argument ; 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw. 
When  honour's  at  the  stake.     How  stand  I 

then. 
That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  stain'd. 
Excitements  of  my  reason  and  my  blood. 
And  let  all  sleep,  while  to  my  shame  I  see 
The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
That,  for  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  fame. 
Go  to  their  graves  like  beds,  fight  for  a  plot 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause, 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough  and  continent 
To  hide  the  slain  ? — O  from  this  time  forth 
My  thoughts  be  bloody  or  be  nothing  worth. ^ 

Still  he  does  nothing ;  and  this  very 
speculation  on  his  own  infirmity 
only  affords  him  another  occasion 
for  indulging  it.  It  is  not  fiom  any 
want  of  attachment  to  his  father,  or 
of  abhorrence  of  his  murder,  that 
Hamlet  is  thus  dilatory,  but  it  is 
more  to  his  taste  to  indulge  bis  ima« 
gioation  in  reflecting  upon  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime  and  refining  on 
his  schemes  of  vengeance,  than  to 
put  them  into  immediate  practice. 
His  ruling  passion  is  to  think,  not  to 
act:  and  any  vague  pretext  that 
flatters  this  propensity  instantly  di- 
verts him  from  his  previous  pur- 
poses. 

''  The  moral  perfection  of  this 
character  has  been  called  in  ques* 
tion,  we  think,  by  those  who  did 
not  understand  it.  It  is  more  in- 
teresting than  according  to  rules  5 
amiable,  though  not  faultless.  The 
ethical  delineations  of  "  that  noble 
and  liberal  casuist'*  (as  Shakespear 
has  been  well  called)  do  not  exhibit 
the  drab-coloured  quakerism  of  md- 
rality.  His  plays  are  not  copied 
either  from  the  Whole  Doty  of  Man, 
P  or 
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or  from  The  Acadenoy  of  Compfi- 
mentol  We  confess  we  are  a  little 
shocked  at  the  want  of  reiineiiient 
in  those  who  are  shocked  at  the 
want  of  refinement  in  Hamlet.  The 
neglect  of  punctilious  exactness  in 
his  bebaf  iour  either  partakes  of  the 
"  licence  of  the  time/*  or  else  be- 
longs to  the  very  excess  of  intellec- 
tual refinement  in  the  character^ 
which  makes  the  conrunon  rules  of 
Wfb,  m  weU  as  his  own  purposes^  sit 
loose  upon  him.  He  may  be  said  to 
be  amenable  only  to  the  tribunal  of 
his  own  thoughts,  and  is  too  much 
taken  up  with  the  airy  world  of 
contemplation  to  lay  as  much  stress 
as  he  ought  on  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  things.  His  habitual 
principles  of  action  are  unhinged 
and  out  of  joint  with  the  time. 
His  conduct  to  Ophelia  is  quite 
natural  in  his  circumstances.  It  is 
that  of  assumed  sevierity  only.  It 
is  the  effect  of  disappointed  hope, 
of  bitter  regrets,  of  affection  sus- 
pended, not  obliterated,  by  the  dis^ 
tractions  of  the  scene  around  him  ! 
.Amidst  the  natural  and  preterna- 
tural hotrors  of  his  situation^  he 
might  be  excused  in  delicacy  from 
carrying  on  a  regular  courtship. 
When  "  his  father's  spirit  was  in 
arms,"  it  was  not  a  time  for  the  son 
to  make  love  in.  He  could  neither 
marry  Ophelia,  nor  wound  her 
mind  by  explaining  the  cause  of  his 
alienation,  which  he  durst  hardly 
trust  himself  to  think  of.  It  would 
have  taken  him  years  to  have  come 
to  a  direct  explanation  on  the  point. 
In  the  harassed  state  of  his  mind, 
he  could  not  have  done  much  other- 
wise than  he  did.  His  conduct  does 
not  contradict  what  he  says  when 
he  sees  her  ftmeral, 

"  I  loved  Ophelia :  fort;  thousand  brothers 
Could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  lore 
Make  up  my  lum.** 


"  Nothing  cafn  be  nvore  Affecting 
or  beautifbl  than  the  Queen's  apos- 
trophe to  Opfadia  on  throwing  the 
flowers  into  the  grave. 


—  "  Sweets  to  the  sweet,  £uneweil. 

T  hop'd  thou  should'st  have  been  my  Ham- 
let's wife  : 

I  thought  thy  biMe-bed  to  hav«  detkM. 
sweet  maid, 

Ajid  not  have  strew'd  thy  grave.*' 

"  Shakespear  wa«  thovoo^y  a 
master  of  the  mixed  motives  of 
human  character^  «nd  he  here  shews 
us  the  Queen,  who  was  90  cnmioal 
in  some  respects,  not  without  sensi- 
bility and  affection  in  other  lelatioas 
of  life. — Ophelia  is  a  chaiacter 
almost  too  exquisitely  toiicfaiii|r  to 
be  dwelt  upon.  Oh  rose  of  May, 
oh  flower  too  soon  faded  !  H«  loTe, 
her  madness,  her  deaths  are  de» 
scribed  with  the  truest  touches  of 
tenderness  and  pathoa.  It  is  a  cha- 
racter which  nobody  but  Shakespear 
could  have  drawn  in  the  way  that 
he  has  done^  and  to  the  coDception 
of  which  there. is  not  even  the 
smallest  approach,  except  in  aome 
of  the  old  romantic  ballads.  Her 
brother,  Laertes,  is  a  character  we 
do  not  like  so  well :  be  is  too  hot 
and  choleric,  and  soaaewhat  tho- 
domontade.  Polonius  is  a  perfect 
character  in  its  kind ;  nor  is  there 
any  foundation  for  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  the  con- 
sistency of  this  part.  It  is  said  that 
he  acts  very  foolishly  and  talks 
very  sensibly.  There  is  no  incon- 
sistency in  that.  Again,  that  he 
talks  wisely  at  one  time  and  fooU 
ishly  at  another ;  that  his  advice  to  1 
Laertes  is  very  excellent,  and  hU 
advice  to  the  King  and  Qiieeo  00 
the  subject  of  Han}let*s  madness  I 
very  ridiculous.  But  he  gives  the  1 
one  as  a  father,  and  is  sincere  in  it; 
he  gives  the  other  as  a  mere  cour-  I 
tier,  a  b08y*body,aadif  acooniioi^y 
<rfMotts, 
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officioaft>  garruloof^  slnd  imperti- 
nent.  In  aborts  Shakespesr  has 
beca  aoctued  of  iocoiinfttencf  tti 
this  and  other  cbaracters,  only  be- 
cause he  has  kept  up  the  distinctiDn 
which  there  is  in  nature^  belween 
the  understandings  and  the  moral 
habits  of  men^  between  the  absur- 
dity of  their  ideas  and  the  absurdity 
of  their  motives.  Pok>nios  is  not 
a  fool,  but  be  makes  himielf  so. 
His  folly,  whether  in  his  actions  or 
speeches,  comes  under  the  head  of 
impropriety  of  intention. 

''  We  do  not  like  to  see  our 
author's  plays  acted,  and  least  of  all, 
Hamlet.  There  is  no  play  that 
suffers  so  much  in  being  transferred 
to  the  stage.  Hamlet  himself  seems 
hardly  capable  of  being  acted.  Mr. 
KemUe  unavoidably  fails  in  this 
character  from  a  want  of  ease  and 
variety.  The  character  of  Hamlet 
ia  made  op  of  undulating  lines  ;  it 
has  the  yielding  flexibility  of  "  a 
wave  o'  th*  sea/*  Mr.  Kemble  plays 
it  like  a  man  in  armour,  with  a  de- 
termined inveteracy  of  purpose,  in 
one  undeviating  straight  line,  which 
is  as  remote  fiom  the  natural  grace 


and  reiined  susceptibMty  of  the 
ckkract^r,  as  the  sharp  angk^  atid 
abrupt  starts  which  Mr.  Kean  in* 
trodnces  into  the  part.  Mr.  Kean*s 
Handet  is  as  mneh  too  splenetic  and 
rash  as  Mr.  Kemble's  is  too  deli- 
berate and  formal.  His  manner  is 
too  strong  and  pointed.  He  throws 
a  severity,  approaching  to  virulence, 
into  the  common  observations  and 
answers.  There  is  nothing  of  this 
in  Hamle(.  He  is,  as  it  were, 
wrapped  up  in  his  re^ections^  and 
only  thinks  aloud.  There  should 
therefore  be  no  attempt  to  impress 
what  he  says  upon  others  by  a  stu- 
died exaggeration  of  emphasis  or 
manner;  no  talking  at  his  bearers. 
There  should  be  as  much  of  the 
gentleman  and  scholar  as  possible 
infused  into  the  part,  and  as  little 
of  the  actor.  A  pensive  air  of  sad- 
ness should  sit  reluctantly  upon,  his 
brow,  but  no  appearance  of  fixed 
and  sullen  gloom^  He  is  full  of 
weakness  and  melancholy,  but  there 
is  no  harshness  in  his  nature.  He 
is  the  most  amiable  of  misan- 
thropes.*' 


Cbiticism  on  As  You  Like  it. 


*'  SBAKtsPthti  has  here  cbn- 
verted  the  forest  of  Arden  into  ano- 
ther^Arcadia,  where  they  "  fleet  the 
time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the 
golden  world."  It  is  the  most  ideal 
of  any  of  this  author's  plays.  It  is 
a  pastoral  drama,  in  which  the  in- 
terest arises  more  out  of  the  senti- 
ments and  characters  than  out  of 
the  actions  or  situations.  It  is  not 
what  is  done,  but  what  is  said,  that 
chiikis  our  attention.  Nursed  in 
solittote,  "  umter  the  shade  of  rae- 
lartfcholy  boughs,'*  the  imagination 


grows  soft  and  delicate,  and  the 
wit  runs  riot  in  idleness,  like  a 
spoiled  child,  that  is  never  sent  to 
school.  Caprice  and  fancy  reign 
and  revel  here,  and  stem  necessity 
is  banished  to  the  court.  The  mild 
sentiments  of  humanity  are  strength- 
ened with  thought  and  leisure  5  the 
echo  of  the  cares  and  noise  of  the 
world  strikes  upon  the  car  of  those 
"  who  have  felt  them  knowingly," 
softened  by  time  and  distance. 
"  They  hear  the  tumnlt,  and  are 
still."  The  very  air  of  the  place 
P  %  seems 
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seems  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  philo- 
sophical poetry  :  to  stir  the  thoughts, 
to  touch  the  heart  with  pity,  as  the 
drowsy  forest  rustles  to  the  sighing 
gale.  Never  was  there  such  beau- 
tiful moralizing,  equally  free  from 
pedantry  or  petulance. 

"  And  this  their  life,  exempt  from  public 
haimta. 
Finds  tongaes  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 

brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

"  Jaques  is  the  only  purely  con- 
templative character  in  Shakespear. 
He  thinks,  and  does  nothing.  His 
whole  occupation  is  to  amuse  his 
mind,  and  he  is  totally  regardless  of 
his  body  and  his  fortunes.  He  is 
the  prince  of  philosophical  idlers  ; 
his  only  passion  is  thought ;  he  sets 
no  value  upon  any  thing  but  as  it 
serves  as  food  for  reflection.  He  can 
**  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song, 
as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs ;"  the  motley 
fool,  "  who  morals  on  the  time," 
is  the  greatest  prize  he  meets  with 
in  the  forest.  He  resents  Orlando's 
passion  for  Rosalind  as  some  dispa- 
ragement of  his  own  passion  for 
abstract  truth  ;  and  leaves  the  Duke, 
as  soon  as  he  is  restored  to  his  so- 
vereignty, to  seek  his  brother  oi^t 
who  has  quitted  it,  and  turned 
hermit. 

— •'  Out  of  these  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learnt." 

*'  Within  the  sequestered  and 
romantic  glades  of  the  forest  of 
Arden,  they  find  leisure  to  be  good 
and  wise,  or  to  play  the  fool  and 
fall  in  love.  Rosalind's  character  is 
made  up  of  sportive  gaiety  and 
natural  tenderness  :  her  tongue  runs 
the  faster  to  conceal  the  pressure  at 
her  heart.  She  talks  herself  out  of 
breath,  only  to  get  deeper  in  love. 
The  coquetry  with  which  she  plays 
with  her  lover  in  the  double  cha- 


racter which  she  has  to  ioppoit  is 
taanaged  with  the  nicest  address. 
How  full  of  volubk,  laoghing  grace 
is  all  her  oonvenation  with  Or- 
lando— 

— *'  In  heedless  maces  running 
With  wanton  haste  and  giddy  coraung." 

"  How  full  of  real  fondness  and 
pretended  cruelty  is  her  answer  to 
him  when  he  promises  to  love  her 
"  For  ever  and  a  day !" 

"  Say  a  day  without  the  ever : 
no,  no,  Orlando,  men  are  April 
when  they  wop,  December  wfaeo 
they  wed :  maids  arc  May  when 
they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes 
when  I  hey  are  wives  :  I  will  be 
more  jealous  of  thee  than  a  Barbaij 
cock-pigeon  over  his  bcnj  more 
clamorous  than  a  parrot  against 
rain  ;  more  new-&ngled  than  an 
ape  ;  more  giddy  in  my  desires  than 
a  monkey  j  I  will  weep  for  nothing, 
like  Diana  in  the  fountain,  and  I 
will  do  that  when  yoa  are  disposed 
to  be  merry ;  I  will  laugh  like  a 
hyen,  and  that  when  you  are  in- 
clined to  sleep. 

*'  Orlando,  But  will  my  Rosalind 
do  so? 

"  Rosalind,  By  my  life  she  will  do 
as  I  do/* 

*'  The  silent  and  retired  charac- 
ter of  Celia  is  a  necessary  relief  to 
the  provoking  loquacity  of  Rosalind, 
nor  can  any  thing  be  better  con- 
ceived or  more  beautiftilly  described 
than  the  mutual  affection  between 
the  two  cousins : 

— "  We  still  have  slept  together. 
Rosi*  at  an  instant,  leam*d,  play'd,  eat  to- 
gether, 
And  wheresoe'r  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans. 
Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable.** 

"  The  uni-equited  love  of  Silvias 
for  Phebe  shews  the  perversity  of 
this  passion  in  the  commonest  aceoes 

of 
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of  lifbj  and  the  rubs  and  stops 
which  nature  throws  in  its  way^ 
where  fortune  has  placed  none. 
Touchstone  is  not  in  love«  but  he 
will  have  a  mistress  as  a  subject  for 
the  exercise  of  his  grotesque  hu- 
mour, and  to  shew  his  contempt  for 
the  passion,  by  his  indifFerence  about 
the  person.  He  is  a  rare  fellow. 
He  IS  a  mixture  of  the  ancient 
cynic  philosopher  with  the  modern 
btt(ibon,  and  turns  folly  into  wit, 
and  wit  into  folly,  just  as  the  fit 
.  takes  him.  His  courtship  of  Audrey 
not  only  throws  a  degree  of  ridicule 
on  the  state  of  wedlock  itself,  but 
he  is  equally  an  enemy  to  the  pre- 
judices of  opinion  in  other  respects. 
The  lofty  tone  of  enthusiasm,  which 
the  Duke  and  his  companions  in 
exile  spread  over  the  stillness  and 
solitude  of  a  country  life,  receives  a 
pleasant  shock  from  Touchstone's 
sceptical  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

"  Corin.  And  how  like  you  this 
shepherd's  life,  Mr.  Touchstone  ? 

**  Clown,  Truly,  shepherd,  in  re- 
spect of  itself,  it  is  a  good  life ;  but 
in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  life, 
it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is 
solitary,  I  like  it  very  well  j  but  in 
respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a 
very  vile  life.  Now  in  respect  it  is 
in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well  j 
but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the  court, 
it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  spare  life, 
look  you,  it  fits  my  humour ;  but 
as  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it 
goes  much  against  my  stomach.** 

**  Zimmerman's  celebrated  work 
on  Solitude  discovers  only  half  the 
sense  of  this  passage. 

"  There  is  hardly  any  of  Shakes- 
pearls  plays  that  contains  a  greater 
number  of  passages  that  have  been 
quoted  in  books  of  extracts,  or  a 
greater  number  of  phrases  that  have 
become  in  a  manner  proverbial.     If 


we  were  to  give  all  the  striking 
passages,  we  should  give  half  the 
play.  We  will  only  recall  a  few  of 
the  most  delightful  to  the  reader's 
recollection.  Such  are  the  meeting 
between  Orlando  and  Adam;  the 
exquisite  appeal  of  Orlando  to  the 
humanity  of  the  Dokeand  his  com- 
pany to  supply  him  with  food  for 
the  old  man,  and  their  answer ;  the 
Duke's  description  of  a  country  life ; 
and  the  account  of  Jaques  moral- 
izing on  the  wounded  deer;  his 
meeting  with  Touchstone  in  the 
forest ;  his  apology  for  his  own  me- 
lancholy and  his  satirical  vein  ;  and 
the  well-known  speech  on  the  stages 
of  human  life;  the  old  song  of 
"  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter's  wind;*' 
Rosalind's  description  of  the  marks 
of  a  lover,  and  of  the  progress  of 
time  with  difierent  persons;  the 
picture  of  the  snake  wreathed  round 
Oliver's  neck  while  the  lioness 
watches  her  sleeping  prey ;  and 
Touchstone's  lecture  to  the  shep- 
herd ;  his  defence  of  cuckolda,  and 
panegyric  on  the  virtues  of  "an  If 
— all  of  these  are  familiar  to  the 
reader:  there  is  one  passage  of 
equal  delicacy  and  beauty  which 
may  have  escaped  him,  and  with  it 
we  shall  close  our  account  of  As 
You  Like  It.  It  is  Phebe's  descrip- 
tion of  Ganymede  at  the  end  of  the 
third  act : 


'*  Think  not  I  love  him,  tbo*  I  ask  for  him ; 
*Tw  but  a  peevish  boy,  yet  he  talks  well;-* 
Bat  what  care  I  for  words!  yet  werdsdo  well, 
Wlicn  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that 

hear : 
It  b  a  pretty  youth ;  not  very  pretty  ; 
But  sure  he's  proud,  and  yet  his  pride  be- 
comes him  \ 
Hell  make  a  proper  man  ;  the  best  thing 

in  him 
Is  his  complexion;    and    &ster  than   his 

tongue 
Did  make  offence,  hb  eve  did  heal  it  up  * 
He  b  not  verv  tall,  yet  iot  his  years  he's  tall ; 

Hii 
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His  leg  is  but  so  so,  and  yet  'tis  well ; 
tfitre  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip, 
A  litde  riper,  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  miVd  in  ^is  cjl^ ;  'twas  just 

the  <tifference 
Betwixt    the    constant    red   and    mingled 

damask. 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they 
omrkVl  him 


In  parcels  as  I  didj  would  Imltc  gooe  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him  :  but  for  m j  put 
I  lore  ittm  not,  nor  hate  him  not  ;  ana  m 
I  have  moce  oanie  to  hate  bin  tlian  Id  lore 

,   h}m; 
For  ^bat  had  he  to  do  to  chide  1  Be?** 
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TIE  opiDioQ  that  the  Chinese 
were  models  of  wisdocp  aod 
virtue,  lu^  pow  given  way  to  more 
just  and  correct  notions  res|iecting 
t^em-f  hot  iboc^h  tbey  no  longer 
cetain  tJieir  claiips  to  our  adpairatipn 
JD«-  these  qualities,  ^nd  are  indeed 
proved  to  hte  a  yery  ridiculoos,  and^ 
even  tLsaopg  Asiatics^  an  unprin- 
cipled people,  yet  the  very  antiquity 
apd  si^ulanty  of  their  laws,  cus- 
UxoA,  manners,  and  habits  of  thinic 
ing,  feeling,  and  9cling»  must  always 
render  them  an  interesting  study  to 
the  philpsopber. 

It  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  the 
British  that  the  advanta^^  they 
poiseas  in  the  East  have  been  with 


so  much  aeal,  perseveranoe,  and 
success  employed  to  gain  a  minntc 
and  thorough  acquaintance  of  the 
phy»cal  geograi^y,  the  natofsi 
history,  and  the  manners,  kc.  of 
that  portV>n  of  the  globe  $  and  that 
so  many  of  our  ooontzya^^  have 
even  penetialed  into  the  arcana  that 
W/ere  concealed  by  the  most  difficolt 
of  the  eastern  languagBi.  Thepr&. 
sent  Chinese  Drama  was  translated 
by  Mr.  Davis,  a  writer  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ai  Canlon.  To  it  there  1% 
pnefixed  (we  pcesume  by  the  editor) 
a  Brief  View  of  the  Chinese  Drama, 
and  of  their  Theatrical  Bxhibitioos. 


ViBw  OF  THE  Chinese  Draha. 


"  If  the  nlissionaries  have  com- 
municated little  information  respect- 
ing the  actual  state  of  theatrical  re- 
presentations in  Cbina^  the  descrip- 
tions, which  occasional  visitors  to 
that  country  have  given  of  the  actual 
state  of  scenic  exhibitions^,  convey  a 
tolerably  correct  notion  of  what 
they  are:  and  they  oertainly  are 
not  of  a  nature  to  give  us  any  very 
exalted  notion  of  the  state  of  the 


drama,  or  of  the  refinement  of  the 
people.  The  most  singular  and  in- 
expCcable  par(  of  the  subject  is, 
that  those  representations  would  ap- 
pear to  descend  into  lowness  and 
vulgarity,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  ran)c  and  4tuation  in  life  of  the 
parties  for  whose  amusement  th^ 
are  exhibited.  Thus,  at  the  coart 
of  Pei^in,  and  in  preseooe  of  his  Im- 
perial Itfjyesty,  Ysbrandt  Ives,  the 
Russian 
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Ru$sJ«o  ambassador  io  lQg2,  was 
entertained  with  jugglers^  posture- 
makers^  aad  harlequins ;  whi]e  on 
his  way  thither^  and  not  far  from 
the  Great  Wall,  the  governor  of  a 
city  entertained  hico  with  a  regular 
play.  "First,"  says  he,  "entered 
a  very  beautiful  lady,  magnificently 
dressed  so  cloth  of  gold,  adorned 
with  jewels,  and  a  crown  on  her 
head,  singing  her  speech,  with  a 
charming  voice,  and  a^eeable  mo- 
tion of  the  body,  playmg  with  her 
bands,  in  one  of  which  she  held  a 
fan.  The  prologue  thus  performed, 
the  play  followed,  the  story  of  which 
turned  upon  a  Chinese  emperor, 
long  since  dead,  who  had  behaved 
hinoself  well  towards  his  country, 
and  in  honour  of  whose  memory 
the  play  was  written.  Sometimes 
he  appeared  in  royal  robes^  with  a 
flat  ivory  sceptre  in  bis  hand,  and 
sometimes  bis  officers  shewed  them- 
selves with  ensigns,  arms  and  drums, 
&c.  and  by  intervals  m  sort  of  farce 
was  acted  by  their  lacqueys,  whose 
antick  dress  and  painted  faces,  were 
as  well  as  any  I  have  seen  in  Eu- 
rope ',  and  as  far  as  was  interpreted 
to  me,  their  farce  was  very  divert- 
ing,  espiecially  part  of  it  which  re- 
preseuteid  a  person  who  bad  in  his 
marriage  been  cheated  by  a  de- 
bauched wife,  and  fancying  her 
coostaAt  to  him,  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  another  make  bve  to  her 
before  his  face/* 

"  Mr.  Bell,  who  accompanied  the 
Russian  ambassador  to  Pekin  in 
1719,  describes  the  court  amuse- 
ments to  consist  of  wrestling,  sham- 
fights,  tumbling,  posture-making, 
and  fire-works.  At  an  entertain- 
ment given  to  the  gentleooen  of  the 
embassy,  by  one  of  the  emperor*s 
sons,  the  amusements  were  some- 
what better.  Speaking  of  the 
comedians^  he  says,  "  Tnere  enter- 


ed on  the  sta^  sevep  waniors,  all 
in  armour,  with  different  weapons 
in  their  hands,  and  terrible  visards 
on  their  fiices.  After  they  had 
taken  a  few  turns  about  the  stage, 
and  surveyed  each  other's  armour, 
they  at  last  fell  a  quarreling  ;  and, 
in  the  encounter,  one  of  the  heroes 
was  slain.  Then  an  angc^  descend- 
ed from  the  clouds,  in  a  flash  of 
lightning,  with  a  monstrous  sword 
in  his  hand,  apd  soon  parted  the 
combatants,  by  driving  (hem  all  off 
the  stagey  which  done,  he  ascended 
in  the  same  manner  he  came  down, 
in  a  cloud  of  fire  and  smoke.  This 
scene  was  succeeded  by  several  co- 
mical farces,  which,  to  me,  seemed 
very  diverting,  though  in  a  language 
I  did  not  understand/*  But  the 
comedy  performed  at  a  tavcrp  in 
Pekin,  "  by  a  company  of  players 
maintained  by  the  house,*'  at  an 
entertainment  given  to  them  by 
"  a  voung  Chinese  gentleman/' 
afforded  to  all  great  pleasure  i  and 
"  the  performers  consisted  of  both 
men  and  women,  well  dressed,  and 
of  decent  behaviour." 

''  Lord  Majcartney,  in  his  own 
iournal,  describes  the  wrestling, 
tumblii^,  wire-dancing,  conjuring, 
and  fire-works,  that  were  exhibited 
nt  his  introduction  to  the  late  em^ 
peror  Kien-lung,  and  seems  to  speak 
of  them  with  great  contempt,  ex- 
cept the  ingenuity  with  which  the 
Chinese  had  displayed  their  art  in 
clothing  fire  with  all  manner  of 
colours  and  shapes.  Their  "  wretch- 
ed dramas,"  as  he  calls  them, 
are  thus  described.  "The  thea- 
trical entertainments  consisted  of 
great  variety,  both  tragical  and 
comical  -,  several  distinct  pieces  were 
acted  in  succession,  though  with- 
out any  apparent  connexion  with 
one  another.  Some  of  them  were 
historical,  and  others  of  pure  &ncy, 

partly 
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partly  in  recitativo,  partly  in  sing- 
ings and  partly  in  plain  speaking, 
without  any  accompaniment  of  in- 
strumental music,  but  abounding  In 
battles,  murders,  and  most  of  the 
usual  incidents  of  the  drama.  Last 
of  ail,  was  the  grand  pantomime, 
which,  from  the  approbation  it  met 
with,  is,  I  presume,  considered  a 
first-rate  effort  of  invention  and  in- 
genuity. It  seemed  to  me,  as  far 
as  I  could  comprehend  it,  to  re- 
present the  marriage  of  the  Ocean 
and  the  Earth.  The  latter  exhibited 
her  various  riches  and  productions, 
dragons  and  elephants  and  tigers 
and  eagles  and  ostriches,  oaks  and 
pines,  and  other  trees  of  different 
kinds.  The  ocean  was  hot  behind 
hand,  but  poured  forth  on  the  stage 
the  wealth  of  his  dominions,  under 
the  figures  of  whales  and  dolphins, 
porpoises  and  leviathans,  and  other 
sea-monsters,  besides  ships,  rocks, 
shells,  sponges,  and  corals,  all  per- 
formed by  concealed  actors,  who 
were  quite  perfect  in  their  parts, 
and  performed  their  characters  to 
admiration.  These  two  marine  and 
land  regiments,  after  separately 
parading  in  a  circular  procession  for 
a  considerable  time,  at  last  joined 
together,  and,  forming  one  body, 
came  to  the  front  of  the  stage^ 
when,  after  a  few  evolutions,  they 
opened  to  the  right  and  lefr,  to 
give  room  for  the  whale,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  commanding 
officer,  to  waddle  forward ;  and 
who,  taking  his  station  exactly  op- 
posite to  the  emperor's  box,  spouted 
out  of  his  mouth  into  the  pit,  several 
tons  of  ^ater,  which  quickly  dis- 
appeared through  the  perforations 
of  the  floor.  This  ejaculation  was 
received  with  the  highest  applause, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  great  men 
at  my  elbow  desired  me  to  take 
particular  notice  of  itj  repeating. 


at  the  same  time  Hao !  hnng  bao  ! 
^-charming,  ddigbtfol!' 

''  Mr.  Barrow^  in  describing  the 
amusements  given  to  the  Datcfa 
ambassadors  in  1795,  from  the 
journal  of  a  gentleman  in  their  suite, 
speaks  of  posture-making,  rope- 
dancing,  '*  and  a  sort  of  pantoim- 
mic  performance,  the  prindpai  cha- 
racters of  which  were  men  drciaed 
in  skins,  and  going  on  all  fbora,  in- 
tended to  represent  wild  beasts ; 
and  a  parcel  of  boys,  habited  in  tbe 
dresses  of  mandarins,  who  were  to 
hunt  them."  And  again,  after  tiie 
whole  court  had  been  terribly 
frightened  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  an  entertainment  was  given 
to  the  ambassadors,  during  which 
"  a  pantomime,  intended  to  be  an 
exhibition  of  the  battle  of  the  dra- 
gon and  the  moon,  was  represented 
before  the  full  court.  In  this  en- 
gagement, two  or  three  hundred 
priests,  bearing  lanterns  suspended 
at  the  ends  of  long  sticks,  p^orm- 
ed  a  variety  of  evolutions^  dancing 
and  capering  about,  sometimes  over 
the  plain,  and  then  over  chairs  and 
tables,  affording  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  to  his  courtiers^  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  satisfiiction.'* 
De  Guignes  also,  who  accompanied 
these  ambassadors,  describes  this 
scene  as  a  very  puerile  and  ludi- 
crous representation.  ''  A  number 
of  Chinese,"  he  says,  '*  placed  at  the 
distance  of  six  feet  from  one  ano- 
ther, now  entered,  bearing  two  long 
dragons  of  silk'  or  paper,  painted 
blue,  with  white  scales,  and  staffed 
with  lighted  lamps.  Hiese  two 
dragons,  after  saluting  the  emperor 
with  due  respect,  moved  up  and 
down  with  great  composure ;  when 
the  moon  suddenly  made  her  ap- 
pearance, upon  which  they  b^n 
to  run  after  her.  The  moon,  how- 
ever^  fearlessly  placed  heiseif  be- 
tween 
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tween  them,  and  the  two  dragons, 
after  sarveying  her  for  some  time^ 
and  concluding^  apparently,  that 
she  was  too  large  a  morsel  for  them 
to  swallow,  judged  it  prudent  to  re- 
tire i  which  they  did  with  the  same 
ceremony  as  they  entered.  The 
moon,  elated  with  her  triumph, 
then  withdrew  with  prodigious 
gravity:  a  little  flushed »  however, 
with  the  chase  which  she  bad  sus- 
tained. 

"  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
meanness  and  vulgarity  are  not  the 
most  objectionable  charges  to  which 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Chinese  stage 
are  obnoxious ;  some  of  them  being 
grossly  indecent  and  obscene.  An 
instance  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bar- 
row, of  a  woman  being  condemned 
to  be  flayed  alive,  for  the  murder  of 
her  husband  5  she  appears  on  the 
stage  not  only  naked,  but  com- 
pletely excoriated :  and  he  adds, 
that  the  European  gentlemen  at 
Canton  are  sometimes  so  disgusted 
with  the  filthy  and  obscene  exhibi- 
tions, as  to  leave  the  theatre.  "  The 
history  of  husbands  deceived  by  their 
mistresses,'*  says  M.  de  Guignes, 
"  being  frequently  the  subject  of 
their  comedies,  there  occur  therein 
sometimes  situations  so  free,  and  in 
which  the  actor  exhibits  so  much 
truth,  that  the  scene  becomes  ex- 
tremely indecent" — and  he  luen- 
tions  an  instance  of  which  he  was 
an  eye-witness,  where  the  heroine 
of  the  piece  "  devint  grosse  et  ac- 
coucha  sur  ie  theatre  d*nn  enfant.** 
The  piece  was  called  the  See-hou 
Pagoda,  bfing  the  history  of  the 
destruction  of  the  pagoda  in  ruins 
on  that  femous  lake  described  by 
Mr.  Barrow  under  the  name  of  Lui- 
fiing-ta,  the  temple  of  the  thunder- 
ing winds.  ''  Several  genii  mounted 
upon  serpents,  and  marching  along 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  opened  the 


scene ;  a  neighbouring  bonze  shortly 
after  made  love  to  one  of.these  god- 
desses, who,  in  spite  oFthe  remon- 
strances of  her  sister,  listened  to 
the  young  man,  married  him,  be- 
came pregnant,  and  was  delivered 
of  a  child  upon  the  stage,  who  very 
soon  found  itself  in  a  condition  to 
walk  about.  Enraged  at  this  scan- 
dalous adventure,  the  genii  drove 
away  the  bonze,  and  finished  by' 
striking  the  pagoda  with  lightning, 
and  reducing  it  to  the  ruined  con- 
dition in  which  it  now  appears." 

As  scenes  like  these  are  stated  to 
have  thrown  the  audience  into  rap- 
tures, M.  de  Guignes  very  naturally 
concludes  the  real  character  of  the 
Chinese  to  be  vicious.  We  must 
not,  however,  judge  too  iiarshly  on 
performances,  which,  for  "  licen- 
tious pleasantries,"  we  could  fairly 
match  them  several  hundred  years 
after  those  of  the  Chinese  were 
written.  Warton  has  observed,  that 
''  gross  and  open  obscenities  **  enter 
into  our  old  mysteries  or  religious 
representations;  that  in  a  play  of 
the  "  Old  and  New  Testament,*' 
Adam  and  Eve  were  both  exhibited 
on  the  stage  naked,  and  appeared  in 
the  subsequent  scene  with  their  fig- 
leaves  ;  and  Malone  says,  this  kind 
oC  primitive  exhibition  was  revived 
in  the  time  of  James  the  First; 
'*  several  persons  appearing  almost 
entirely  naked,  in  a  pastoral  exhi- 
bited at  Oxford  before  the  King 
and  Clneen,  and  the  ladies  who  at- 
tended her." 

"  Mr.  Barrow  has  conjectured, that 
tht!  low  and  tHfling  amusements  of 
the  court,  may  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Tartars,  as  more  congenial 
to  their  rude  and  unpolished  man- 
ners, while  the  songs  and  recitative 
of  the  regular  drama  are  more  suited 
to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  cere- 
monious Chinese.  The  two  Ma- 
homedana 
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hompdans  who  viftited  China  aie 
silent  on  the  subjea;  and  Marco 
Polo  only  observes,  that  at  the  Em- 
peror's feasts  vi^re  buflfoons,  and 
players  on  musical  instruments,  and 
posture-masters.  At  that  time^  bow- 
ever,  a  Tartar  dynasty  also  occupied 
the  throne. 

'^  As  far  as  the  mere  spectacle  is 
concerned,  the  several  travellers  we 
have  mentioned  could  not  well  be 
mistaken.  Some  deduction,  how- 
ever, ought  probably  to  be  made, 
on  account  of  their  ignorance  of 
the  language.  The  absurdities  that 
strike  the  eye  they  are  capable  of 
describing,  but  the  dialogue  of  the 
rcfgular  drama,  being  utterly  unin- 
telligible, ceases  to  create  any  inte- 
rest. What  their  merits  and  de- 
fects may  therefore  bp,  Europeans 
hav^  hitherto  possessed  very  slender 
means  of  forming  a  sound  judg- 
ment. A  garbled  translation  of  a 
single  drama  by  Pere  Preraare,  a 
Jesuit,  is  the  solitary  specimen  of 
this  kind  of  composition  in  any  Eu- 
ropean language,  before  that  which 
is  now  offered  to  the  public.  It  is 
called  the  Orphan  of  Chao,  and 
forms  one  of  a  collection  of  one 
hundred  plays,  written  under  the 
dynasty  of  Yuen,  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Voltaire,  who  adapted 
the  subject  to  the  French  stage, 
considers  it  as  a  valuable  monument 
of  Chinese  literature  at  that  early 
period,  barbarous  as  it  is  when  com- 
pared with  the  dramatic  arc  in 
Europe,  but  far  superior  to  any 
•  thing  that  Europe  could  boast  at 
the  time  it  was  Written.  He  con- 
siders it  at  least  equal  to  the  English 
and  Spanish  tragedies  of  tjic  seven- 
teenth century  3  and  observes  (hat, 
''  like  the  monstrous  farces  of 
Shakespeare,  and  of  Lopez  de  Vega, 
which  have  been  called  tragedies^ 
the  action  of  the  Chinese  piece  con- 


tinues fiye  and  twenty  y«ara."-* 
*'  Monstrous,"  however,  as  \hsy 
may  be,  few  Englishnoen  .would 
give  up  the  worst  '^  farce"  of 
Shakespeare,  for  the  heavy  mono- 
tony and  blustering  declamation  of 
the  best  "  tragedy "  of  Volulre. 
He  admits  that  "  the  Orphan  of 
Chao,**  notwi/thatanding  the  impro- 
bability of  the  occurrences,  has 
something  in  it  which  interests  us, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  the  innumerahk 
crowd  of  events,  they  ai;e  all  exhi- 
bited m  the  most  clear  and  distinct 
flaanner — ^but  these  he  considers  as 
its  only  beauties  3  unity  of  ticne  and 
action,  sentiment,  character,  elo- 
quence, passipQj  aU,  he  saya,  are 
wanting.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
^re  wanting  in  Premare*s  transla- 
tion, because  he  has  omitted  moat 
of  the  poetry,  or  those  parts  which 
hai^e  been  compared  with  the  Greek 
chorus,  and  in  which  sentiment, 
eloquence,  passion,  are  all  expressed  5 
that  is  to  say,  he  has  left  out  the 
very  best  ^arts  of  the  play.  Our 
countryman.  Dr.  Hurd,  in  bis 
'*  Discourse  on  Poetical  Imitatioo*** 
formed  a  very  different  opinion  pf 
this  tragedy  from  that  of  Voltaire. 
He  conceived  that  il  embraces  ihe 
two  essentials  of  dramatic  poetry, 
uoitj  and  integrity  pf  action— *aod  a 
dose  connection  of  the  inodents  of 
the  story  j  for,  first,  h^  observes 
'*  the  action  is  strictly  one  ^  the  de- 
struction of  the  House  of  Chao  i& 
the  single  event  on  which  our  at- 
tention turns  from  the  banning : 
we  see  it  gradually  prepared  aod 
brought  on;  and  with  its  comple- 
tion the  tragedy  finishes.  Secondly, 
the  action  proceeds  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  Arisfotle  himself  de- 
mands '* — and  having  noticed  its  re- 
semblance in  many  poiuis  to  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles-^''  let  me 
add,**  s^ys  he,  *'  an  intcrmixp^re  of 
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soofiB  in  ^ionate  porU,  heighitenod 
into  sublime  ppetUy^  wd  somewhat 
reaemUiog  the  chajracter  of  the 
ancient  chorus."  Had  Pnemare 
translated  more  of  these  ljrrics>  he 
would  prohaUy  have  found  the  re- 
aemblance  stiU  nuure  complete. 

^'  The  comedy  of  an  <^  Heir  in  his 
Old  Age,"  is  the  simple  representa- 
tion  of  a  story  in  domestic  life ;  a 
plaip  '*  unvacnished  tale,"  in  which 
Chinese  n^anners  and  Chinese  feel- 
ings are  faithfully  delineated  and 
expressed^  in  a  natural  manner^ 
and  in  appropriate  language.  Two 
things,  however,  roust  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  European  reader,  to 
enable  him  to  enter  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  this  play— first,  that  filial 
piety  is,  among  the  Chinese,  the 
first  of  virtues,  and  the  lack  of  it, 
one  of  the  worst  of  crimes  -,  that  it 
is  the  grand  basis  on  which  all  the 
religious,  moral,  and  civil  institu- 
tions of  the  empire  are  founded  ^ 
that  the  greatest  misfortune  in  life 
is  the  want  of  a  son  to  honour  and 
console  his  aged  parents,  and  to 
visit  annually  their  tombs  when 
dead— -and,  secondly,  that  to  afford 
every  means  of  procuring  a  son,  a 
mao  may  take  inferior  wives  or 
concubines,  who  are  generally  pur- 
chased from  poor  relations;  such 
wives  having  no  rights  of  their  own, 
and  their  children  being  considered 
as  the  children  of  the  first  or  legiti- 
mate wife,  who  call  her  by  the 
name  of  mother,  and  are  entitled 
to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
her  own  childinen. 

"  The  dramatis  personse  of  this 
play  aie  made  up  entirely  of  the 
members  of  a  family  in  the  middling 
class  of  society,  consisting  of  an  old 
man— his  vnfe-— his  second  or  infe- 
rior wife— his  nephew-— his  son  in- 
law— and  his  danghter.  The  old 
maif,  having  amazed  considerable 


wealth  by  trads,  and  hvfing  ivo  son 
to  console  him  in  his  old  age,  and 
to  perform  the  obsequies  at  his 
tomb,  had  taken  a  second  wife, 
whose  pregnancy  is  announced  in 
the  opening  of  the  play.  In  order 
to  propitiate  heaven  to  favour  him 
with  a  son  in  his  old  age,  he  makes 
a  sacrifice  of  all  the  small  debts  due 
to  him,  by  burning  the  doouments, 
which  at  the  same  time  serves  to 
quiet  some  scruples  of  conscience 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  part  of  his 
money  had  been  acquired.  He  then 
divides  his  ^operty  between  his 
wife  and  his  married  daughler, 
giving  to  his  nephew,  (a  deceased 
brother's  son,)  a  hundred  pieces  of 
silver,  and  sending  him  away  to 
seek  his  fortune,  the  wife,  owing  tp 
an  old  quarrel  with  his  deceased 
mother,  leading  him  a  most  un- 
happy life  at  home.  The  old  gen- 
tleman then  sets  out  for  his  estate 
in  the  country,  reconunending  his 
pregnant  wife  to  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  hb  family,  apd  in  the  hope 
of  receiving  from  theto  speedy  con- 
gratulations on  the  birth  of  a  son. 

*'  He  is  no  sooner  departed,  how- 
ever, when  the  son  in-law  cannot 
conceal  from  the  daughter  his  dis- 
appointment at  the  prc^ancy  of 
the  old  man's  second  wife,  as,  if 
she  brings  forth  a  girl,  he  will  lose 
half  the  fiuaaily  property^  and  \f  a 
son,  the  whole.  His  wife  soothes 
liim  by  a  hint  how  easily  she  may 
be  got  rid  of,  and  the  old  man  per- 
suaded  that  she  had  suddenly  dis- 
appeared; and  shortly  after  both 
the  son-in-law  and  the  audience  are 
left  to  infer  that  she  has  actually 
contrived  to  put  her  lo  death.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  old  man  waits 
the  result  in  great  anxiety  3  his  fa- 
mily appear  in  succession  to  console 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  second  wife, 
which  he  is  reluctandy  brought  to 
believe. 
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believe.  In  the  bitterness  of  bts 
disappointment^  he  bursts  into  tears» 
and  expresses  strong  suspicions  of 
some  foul  play.  He  attributes  bis 
misfortunes  to  his  former  thirst  of 
gain^  resolves  to  fast  for  seven  days^ 
and  to  bestow  alms  publicly  at  a 
neighbouring  temple,  in  the  hope 
that  the  objects  of  his  charity  may 
treat  him  as  a  lather.  Among  the 
beggars  at  the  temple,  his  nephew 
appears^  in  the  most  hopeless  state 
of  poverty,  being  reduced  to  take 
up  his  lodging  under  the  furnace  of 
a  pottery;  he  is  insulted  by  the 
son  in-law,  and  reproached  by  the 
old  wife;  but  his  uncle,  moved 
with  compassion,  contrives 'to  give 
him  a  little  money,  and  earnestly 
advises  him  to  be  punctual  in  visit- 
ing the  tombs  of  his  'family  at  the 
approaching  spring,  assuring  him 
that  a  due  attention  to  filial  piety 
must  ultimately  lead  to  wealth. 
The  nephew  accordingly  appears  at 
the  tombs,  performs  the  rites  of 
oblation,  as  far  as  his  poverty  will 
admit,  and  invokes  the  shades  of 
his  ancestors  to  commiserate  his 
distress,  and  to  grant  him  their  pro- 
tection. He  no  sooner  departs  than 
the  uncle  and  aunt  appear,  and  ex- 
press their  indignation  that  their 
own  daughter  and  son  in-law  have 
neglected  their  duty,  in  not  being 
there  with  the  customary  offerings ; 
they  observe  that,  from  the  earth 
being  turned  up,  and  paper  bnmt,  that 
some  needy  person  must  have  been 
there,  and  conclude  it  to  be  their 
nephew.  The  scene  of  the  tombs, 
and  the  reflections  to  which  it  gives 
rise  in  the  old  man's  mind,  have 
considerable  interest;  he  reasons 
with  his  wife,  convinces  ber  that 
the  nephew  is  more  worthy,  as  well 
as  nearer  in  blood,  than  the  son-in- 
iaw;  she  relents,  and  expresses  a 
wish  to  make  him  reparation ;  he 


appears,  a  conciliation  takes  place, 
and  be  is  again  received  into  the 
family.  Soon  after  this,  the  son* 
in-law  and  daughter  appear,  with  a 
great  noise,  and  a  prooessioD  of 
village  officers,  to  per^nin  the  cere- 
monies 5  but  they  are  received  by 
their  parents  with  bitter  reproadics 
for  their  tardy  piety  and  ingratitude, 
and  ordered  never  to  enter  their 
doors  again.  On  the  old  man's 
birth-day,  however,  they  send  to 
ask  permission  to  pay  their  respects, 
when,  to  the  utter  astonishment  and 
unbounded  joy  of  the  old  mao,  his 
daughter  presents  him  with  his  se» 
cond  wife  and  her  son,  now  abcxit 
three  years  of  age,  both  of  whom, 
it  appears,  bad  been  secreted  by  the 
daughter,  and  supported  out  of 
affection  for  her  father,  and  un- 
known to  the  husband,  who  had 
supposed  them  to  be  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  The  daughter  is  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  and  taken 
back  into  her  family;  a  new  ar- 
rangement is  made  far  the  disposal 
of  the  old  man*s  property,  the 
daughter  to  have  a  third,  the  ne- 
phew a  third,  and  the  little  son  a 
third ;  and  the  piece  concludes  with 
expressions  of  joy  and  gratitude  for 
the  old  gentleman  having  been 
blessed  with  "  an  heir  in  his  old 
age." 

"  Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the 
fable ;  the  unity  and  integrity  of 
action  and  design  are  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  and  all  the  incidents  are 
closely  connected  with  the  stoiy, 
which  turns  entirely  on  the  miaery 
arising  out  of  the  want  of  an  heir  to 
perform  the  duties  which  filial  piety 
demand,  both  to  the  living  and  the 
dead.  The  time  employed  in  the 
course  of  the  piece  is  tiiree  years, 
but  the  events  follow  each  other  in 
so  natural  a  manner,  and  with  such 
uninterrapted  rapidity,  that  the  time 
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elapsed  would  not  be  perceived  but 
for  the  age  of  the  child  brought , 
forward  in  the  concluding  act.  The 
several  scenes  and  acts  are  as  pro- 
perly divided  as  those  of  an /Euro- 
pean drama;  the  sentiments  are 
naturally  expressed,  often  tender 
and  affecting,  and  always  friendly 
to  virtue.  The  translator  observes, 
that  a  few  passages  which  were 
grossly  indecent,  have  been  omitted 
in  the  translation  -,  the  Chinese, 
with  all  their  politeness,  are  coarse 
in  their  expressions ;  and  we  have 
seen  that,  from  a  too  close  adherence 
to  nature  and  to  facts,  the  scenic 
representations  are  often  exceeding- 
ly gross  and  indelicate.  '*  lis  met> 
tent,*'  says  De  Guignes,  "  trop  de 
la  verity  dans  le  scdne.*' 

'*  The  lyrical  compositions,  which 
prevail  more  in  tragedy  than  in 
comedy,  certainly  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  chorus  of  the  old 
Greek  tragedy ;  like  the  chorus  too, 
they  are  sung  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  music.  The  translator 
seems  to  think  that  these  passages 
are  chiefly  intended  to  gratify  the 
ear,  and  that  sense  is  very  often 
sacrificed  to  sound :  even  if  this 
were  the  case,  examples  of  the 
same  kind  might  be  produced  nearer 
home.  Perhaps,  however,  their 
obscurity  may  be  owing  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  written  language,  in 
which  associations  of  ideas  are  pre- 
sented rather  to  the  eye,  or  to  the 
recollection,  than  to  the  ear,  by  a 
combination  of  signs  or  symbols,  on 
the  choice  of  which  the  force  of. the 
expression  must  depend.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison observes,  that  "  without  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  their  ancient 
poetry,  and  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  the  country,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult  to  understand  their  poetical 
compositions.  The  very  point  and 
beaoty  of  the  piece  often  depends 


on  some  slight  allusion,  which  a 
foreigner  does  not  perceive ;  added 
to  which,  the  style  is  peculiarly  con- 
cise, and  unusual  words  are  intro- 
duced." 

"  The  opening  or  prologue  of  a 
Chinese  drama,  in  which  the  prin* 
cipal  personages  come  forward  to 
declare  the  characters  of  the  piece, 
and  to  let  the  audience  into  the 
argument  or  story  on  which  the 
action  is  to  turn,  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  prologues  of  the 
Greek  drama,  and  particularly  to 
those  of  Euripides. 

''In  comedy  the  dialogue  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  common  colloquial 
language;  but  in  the  higher  order 
of  historical  and  tragical  plays,  the 
tone  of  voice  is  elevated  consider- 
ably above  its  natural  pitch,  and 
continued  throughout  in  a  kind  of 
whining  monotony,  having  some 
resemblance  to,  but  wanting  the 
modulations  and  cadences  of,  the 
recitative  in  the  Italian  opera  ;  as  in 
this  too,  the  sentiments  of  grief, 
joy,  love,  hatred,  revenge,  &c.  arc, 
in  the  Chinese  dramas,  usually 
thrown  into  lyric  poetry,  and  sung 
in  soft  or  boisterous  airs,  according 
to  the  sentiment  expressed,  and  the 
situation  of  the  actor ;  they  are  also 
accompanied  with  loud  music,  the 
performers  being  placed  on  the  back 
part  of  the  stage. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  merits 
and  the  defects  of  the  Chinese 
drama,  it  is  unquestionably  their 
own  invention.  The  only  nation 
fix>m  whence  they  could  have  borrow- 
ed any  thing,  is  that  of  Hindostan, 
firom  whence  they  imported  the  re- 
ligion of  fiudh  $  but  as  we  know 
nothing  of  the  Hindoo  drama,  ex- 
cept from  the  single  specimen  of 
Sacontala,  translated  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  in  a  manner,  it  is  said,  suffi- 
ciently free;   and  as    that   drama 
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difiere  more  froni  tbe  Chinese  than 
the  Greeks  Roman,  English^  or 
Italian,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
grottods  for  sopposing  that  tbe  one 
was  borrowed  from  the  other. 
There  is,  indeed^  a  characteristic 
diflference  between  them;  the  one 
adhering  strictly    to    nature,   and 


descnbiiig  hnniao  inaODen  smrI  Iiq- 
man  feelings ;  the  other  Knrifig  be- 
3roDd  nature,  into  the  labyrindi  of 
'  au  intricate  and  inexplicable  my- 
thology;* 

We  shall  subjoin  tbe  aoeoe  of  the 
tombSy  particQlaffy  aHoded  to  in 
the  preceding  extract. 


ScxNB  OP  TRB  Tombs. 


"Enter  Chang-lang^ and  Danghter. 

Chang,  Though  a  man's  destiny 
is  fixed  at  his  birth,  it  is  still  neces- 
sary for  him  to  adopt  a  little  schem- 
ing. If  [  did  not  keep  in  practice 
my  deceitful  arts,  who  woqld  take 
money  and  present  it  to  me? — 
Since  my  father-in-law  gave  me  the 
care  of  his  property  I  have  been 
very  well  contented. — It  is  now  the 
commencement  of  the  Tsing.ming, 
and  every  one  goes  to  perform  his 
duties  and  make  oblations  at  the 
tombs  of  his  ancestors.  I  must 
hasten  with  these  dried  hams  and 
other  meat  offerings,  and  take  with 
me  the  village  officer  to  the  tombs. 

"  Enter  Village  Officer. 

y.  Off.  I  am  tbe  village  officer. 
To-day  being  the  commencement 
of  the  Tsing-ming,  I  have  received 
Chang-lang*s  invitation  to  go  to  the 
tombs. — Cbang-lang,  here  I  am, 
ready  to  proceed  with  yon. 

Chang,  [to  Yin-chang.j  Wife, 
we  have  hitherto  gone  every  year  to 
visit  the  tombs  of  your  Eiroily  first. 
Let  us  this  year  first  proceed  to 
those  of  my  ancestors. 

Daugk,  No,  Chang-Iang;  it  is 
proper  we  shook!  go  to  the  tombs 
of  my  family  first. 

F.  Off,  Yon  are  in  tbe  wrong.«^ 


Though  yonr  fimHy  nsme  be  Ijem^ 
and  your  hosband's  Chanf,  jon 
shoald  still  go  first  to  tbe  toraba  of 
his  family.  That  will  be  the  most 
correct  plan. 

Chang.  Wife>  within  an  hnndred 
years  after  oar  marris^,  ytm  will 
be  inmnured  in  the  tomba  of  my  an- 
cestors :  proceed  first,  thererave,  to 
them. 

Dough.  I  comply:  let  us  lixit 
proceed  thither.  [  Bxernit. 

'*  Enter  Yin-sun,  solos. 
Yiti.  Since  the  day  when  my 
ande  gave  me  the  two  pieces  of 
silver,  I  have  been  living  about  the 
potteries.  Now  is  the  aeaacm  of  tbe 
Tsiog-ming,  and  afi  ranka,  botb 
great  and  smaU,  perform  the  sacred 
rites  at  the  tombs  of  their  respective 
families.  My  ande  said  to  roe, 
Yin  sun,  if  you  diligent^  boiKNir 
the  graves  of  your  anceatore,  m  one 
or  two  years  yon  will  become  rich. 
^-Sorely,  he  most  have  depaahed 
some  treasure  there.  When  I  re- 
flect that  my  own  anoeators,  beddes 
my  f?ther  and  mother,  are  interred 
in  those  tombs,  it  would  be  strmige 
if  I  shook)  wait  till  my  onde  told 
me  to  go  !— Thottgh  I  am  poor,  1 
am  still  a  schoter,  and  therefore 
could  not  poBsibly  be  defieieot  in 
this  esaentiiw  point  of  dttty.    Ikmft 
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been  to  the  paper  shop^  and  obfMn- 
ed  some  gilt  paper  by  singing  5  I 
have  been  to  the  wine  shop,  and 
pfocthred  this  half-jar  of  wine  5  I 
have  been  to  the  eating-shop,  and 
obtained  this  cake  of  bread.    Thus 
then  I  have  not  neglected  my  uncle's 
adviiee.    From  a  nei^bour  I  have 
borrowed  this  iron»hoe»  and  now 
proceed  to  the  rites ;  to  burn  the 
paper,  and  to  trim  the  earth  round 
the  graves;  to  perform  the  other 
ceremonies  of  oblations^  and  thus 
fiilfil  the  duties  of  a  son.     In  the 
midst  of  my  meditations,  I   have 
arrived,   it  seems,  at  the  place  of 
tombs.     Ah  !  Lew*tsunr-sheu,    in 
spite  of  >ottr  great  weanh,  where 
have  ya^  a  son  who  shall  visit  your 
tombs,— [performs-  bis  adorations.] 
—Ye  parents  of  my  father,  your 
livea  being  ended,   after  death  be 
immortal !     I  make  this  oblation  to 
your  shades. — Here  lie  my  father 
and  mother !— I,   your  child,    the 
victim  of  poverty,  reflect  that  during 
your  lifetime,  you  turned  the  par- 
tial affection  of  my  grandfather  and 
grandmother  for  you,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  my  uncle  and  his  #ife. 
Now,  that  you  are  dead,  all  the 
ill  consequences  fall  upon  roe ! — My 
parents!    why    do   I    repeat    this 
maxim  ?     "  Possessing  property,  do 
not  exhaust  it  entirely,  but  refhiin 
from  one  portion  in  ten  for  the  sake 
of  your  children."     I   repeat  this, 
because  you  made  use  of  all  your 
property,  and  now  I  severely  suffer 
for  ir.     But  "  in  one  or  two  years  I 
shall  become  ridi  !"-^Yin-sun  has 
no  other  way  of  performing  the  du- 
ties of  ttial  piety  than  by  throwing 
a  little  fresh  earth  on  the  graves  1    I 
may  be  compared  to  the  iron  hoe 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand ,  but  the 
disposition  of  my  aunt  is  so  unre- 
lenting that  even  if  I  were  com- 
posed of  iron  or  stone  I  could  not 


forbear  to  complain.  They  have 
directed  ray  cousin,  Chang-lang,  to 
take  care  of  the  family,  while  1  am 
sent  to  dig  the  ground,  and  to  la- 
bour. Now  that  I  have  thrown  up 
the  earth,  I  may  proceed  to  the  rites 
of  oblation.  If  I  offer  this  cake  only 
to  the  shades  of  my  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  those  of  my  own  pa- 
rents will  have  none.— ^What  is  to 
be  done,  to  prevent  their  contend- 
ing for  it  ? — ^This  I  can  easily  ma- 
nage :  I  will  divide  the  cake,  and 
oil^r  half  to  the  one,  and  half  to  the 
other. — Having  poured  out  the 
wine,  burnt  the  paper,  and  finished 
the  oblations,  I  am  to  eat  what  re- 
mains of  the  provisions!— One  hun- 
dred and  Ave  days  after  the  winter 
solstice,  obseive  the  rich,  with  what 
splendour  they  perform  the  rites  of 
the  tombs.  I  alone  am  poor  and 
destitute. — ^The  graves  of  my  ances- 
tors are  not  heaped  with  dried  hams 
and  other  meat  offerings,  nor  with 
fragrant  wines.  With  this  iron  hoe 
I  have  performed  the  duties  of  the 
season. — [Taking  up  the  wine.] — 
This  wine  is  cold,  and  not  fit  to 
drink.  1  will  go  to  one  of  the 
neighbouring  cottages,  and  warm 
it.  Having  done  this,  I  will  return 
for  the  iron  hoe. — Now  to  warm  the 
wine.  [Exit. 

"  Enter  Lew-tsung-sheu  and  Wife 

Le%u.  This  day  being  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Tsing-ming,  we 
are  proceeding  to  visit  the  tombs  of 
our  ancestors.  Wife,  are  our  son- 
in-law  and  daughter  gone  before  ? 

fflfe.  Yes,  they  have  long  been 
gone  :  the  tent  has  been  pitched  for 
some  time ;  the  sheep  killed  -,  the 
cakes,  as  well  as  the  dried  hams 
and  other  meat  offerings,  prepared  ; 
and  the  wine  heated'.  The  shades 
of  our  ancestors  and  our  relations 
wait  the  arrival  of  us  two.— We 

must 
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must  burn  the  incense  paper,  and 
then  proceed  to  eat  what  remains  of 
the  offerings. 

Lew.     Wite,    I    fear   that,  our 
.  children  are  not  yet  arrived. 

IVife.  I  tell  you  that  they  are  both 
gone  before  us. 

Leu).  But,  have  they  arrived 
there  yet  ? 

Wife.  Thty  must  have  arrived 
there  a  long  while  ago. 

Lew.  Well,  let  us  go  on. — Do 
you  see,  that  in  the  earnestness  of 
our  talk,  we  have  already  passed 
the  tombs ! — Those  surely  are  the 
tombs  of  my  ancestors  ?  -  Let  us  go 
thither. 

^  Wife.  Ah,  we  have  indeed  gone 
past  them  1 

Lew.  Now  that  we  are  arrived  at 
the  spot,  you  see  that  neither^  are 
the  tents  pitched,  nor  the  s^ieep 
killed,  nor  the  cakes  prepared, '  nor 
the  wine  heated,  nor  the  dried  hams 
aud  other  meat  offerings  forthcom* 
ing. — What  will  happen  to  the 
shades  of  our  ancestors  and  rela- 
tions i 

Wife,  I  am  afraid  that  our 
children  have  been  tardy  in  their 
journey. 

Lew.  At  your  time  of  life,  wife, 
you  should  not  have  been  telling  me 
all  these  stories  ! 

Wife.  I  have  indeed  been  much 
mistaken. 

Lew.  Alas  1  the  sight  of  these 
tombs  is  enough  to  grieve  one! — 
"  Do  you  see  that  on  the  graves  and 
places  of  offering)  from  the  walls  of 
brick  and  earth,  are  springing  up 
thorns  and  briars  ? — Where  are  the 
Pe-yang  and  the  Lo-yang  trees !" — 
,  Wife,  does  it  not  seem  that  some 
one  has  just  beeu  at  the  tombs? — 
"  The  person  who  may  have  visited 
them,— is  It  my  daughter,  or  my 
nephew,  my  nearer  or  my  more 
remote  relation  ? — Look    at    those 


desolate  graves !  —  The  swampj 
ground  receives  not  the  savour  of 
flesh  nor  flsb,  nor  the  fragraace  of 
tea  or  of  wioe«  There  has  ooi 
been  thrown  upon  them  so  much  as 
twoshovel  fulls  of  firesh  earth,  oor 
burnt  over  them  a  single  roll  of 
paper,  nor  have  they  been  sprinkled 
with  so  much  as  half  a  cup  of  warm 
wine  !"— -Wife,  surely  someone  has 
been  at  those  tombs  and  gone  away 
again  ? 

wye.  If  any  one  has  been  here, 
he  ^ust  have  ,been  some  needy 
wretch.  ^ 

Lew.  **  He  who  has  been  bete, 
and  I  myself,  are  equally  miserable. 
It  must  be  owing  to  so  ranch  rain 
having  fallen  that  so  few  have  oome 
to  the  tombs;  and  therefore  the 
grass  is  so  long.—- When  shall  I  look 
to  the  blessing  of  posterity  !  Each 
day  will  the  herds  oi  cattle  be  let 
loose  upon  our  graves:  where  will 
be  placed  the  stone  tigers,  and  the 
goats  of  stone !"— Wife,  since  oar 
children  are  not  yet  arrived,  let  as 
begin  the  performance  of  oar  adora- 
tions. 

.W^e.  You  say  right. — Let  as 
old  people  perform  our  adorations 
before  the  tombs  until  they  cooie- 

Lew,  Wife!  first  pei^riu  the 
rites  here. 

Wife.  Who  are  burierl  here  \ 

Lew,  They  are  the  parents  of 
my  father. 

Wife.  Parents  of  my  husband's 
father,  bestow  your  fovooiable  in- 
fluence on  our  iunily  !  Parenu  of 
my  husband's  father,  soon  may  you 
ascend  to  the  inunoital  mansions ! 

Lew.  Now  let  our  adorations  be 
performed  here. 

Wife.  Who  are  burled  here  ? 

Lew.  My  own  parents. 

Wife.  Parents  of  my  husband, 
your  lives  being  ended,  after  death 
be  ye  immortal ! 
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Ltnf,  Now,  here. 

f^tfe.  Who  are  these? 

Letu.  They  are  my  younger  bro- 
ther and  his  wife;  the  parents  of 
Yin-san. 

Jf^e,  Are  these  the  graves  of 
Yin-xsun's  father  and  mother!— 
Then  you  advise  me  wrong.  They 
are  my  inferiors ;  lam  much  above 
themj  how  then  can  I  mak«  the 
oblations  at  their  tomb  ? 

Le%u.  While  they  lived,  it  is 
true,  they  were  our  inferiors  -,  but 
they  arc  now  dead !— Say  then  but 
this,  **Your  lives  being  ended, 
aftrr  death  be  ye  immortal.*'  For 
my  sake,  wife,  perform  this  suppli- 
cation ! 
.mfo.  Well,  I  will  obey  you. 
[aside.]  Ye  two  of  the  younger 
branch  of  Lew,  listen  to  me  in 
your  graves!  Hemsmber  that 
during  your  lives  you  relied  on  the 
partiality  of  your  fiither  and  mo- 
ther, and  injured  us  two.  You 
happened,  however,  to  draw  the 
shortest  lot  5  and  now  you  are  dead, 
leaving  behind  you  that  unfortu- 
nate Yin-sun,  who  is  always  haunt- 
ing our  doors.  May  he  soon  be 
crippled,  or  killed  in  the  road,  run 
over  or  trampled  to  death>  and  thus 
gratify  my  eyes ! 

Lew,  When  will  you  have  done 
praying  over  the  graves? 

irife.  Eh,  when  did  I  opeti  my 
mouth  ? 

Lew.  Wife,  where  shall  we  two 
be  buried  an  hundred  years  henoe } 

ffye,  I  have'chosen  a  spot  upon 
the  brow  of  yonder  hill.  Do  you 
observe  the  tall  trees  like  so  many 
umbrellas? — It  b  th^e  that  we  shall 
be  buried  an  huudre'd  years  hence. 

Lew.  r  am  afraid  that  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  us  to  be  interred 
there! 

mfe.  Why  will  it  not  1»  pda- 
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siUe^— 'Where  then    shall  we  be 
buried  ? 

Lew.  I  repeat  it,  wife,  it  will 
not  be  possible : — but  we  shall  be 
buried  in  yonder  spot. 

ff^e.  That  is  a  low,  wet,  deso- 
late place :  I  will  never  consent  to 
bo  buried  there ;  but  yonder. 

Lew.  "We,  like  a  pairof  decayed 
pillars,  have  no  sons  nor  grandsons 
to  support  us.  An  hundred  years 
hence,  when  our  bodies  are  deeply 
buried,  though  our  tombs  may  be 
turned  to  the  right  aspect>  we  shall 
still  be  interred  in  that  desolate 
spot."  On  the  1st  and  15th  of  the 
month,  at  the  time  of  oblation, 
"who  will,  weepingly,  deck  our 
tombs,  with  gilded  paper,  or  burn 
incense  to  our  memory?" — Wife, 
the  reason  why  we  never  can  be 
bnried  in  yonder  spot,  is  merely  be- 
cause we  have  not  a  son. 

ffife.  How,  not  a  son ;  have 
we  notour  son-in*law  and  daughter  > 

Lew.  Ah,  I  had  forgotten  them ! 
— Come,  as  our  chilrden  are  not 
yet  arrived,  let  us  chat  a  little  to- 
gether ; — and  now  let  me  ask  you, 
wife,  what  is  my  surname  ? 

fTife.  Alas !  the  old  man  be- 
comes  moTje  foolish  as  he  grows 
older  j  he  has  forgotten  his  own 
surname! — Your  surname  is  Lew, 
and  you  are  called  Lew  Yuea-wae. 

Lew.  My  surname  is  Lew,  and 
I  am  called  Lew  Yuen-wae  :-*• 
good — and  what  is  your  surname  ? 

fFife.  My  surname  is  Le. 

Lew.  Mine  is  Lew ;  your's  is 
Le:— but  how  came  you  to  be  one 
of  my  family  ? 

ff^ife.  Do  you  really  not  know ! 
— ^For  what  purpose  were  all  the  go- 
betweens  and  the  witnesses,  and  the  - 
feasts,  and  the  marriage  presents, 
but  to  make  me  your  lawful  wife, 
and  one  of  yoaf  own  &mlly } 

<2  Lew. 
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Lew.  Do  people,  when  they  meet 
yoo^  call  yoo  Madam  Lew,  or 
Madam  Le? 

Wife.  How  stupid  this  old  man 
is  grown!— "If  I  wed  a  fowl,  I 
must  fly  after  it  j  if  I  wed  a  dog,  I 
most  ran  after  it  i  if  I  wed  a  desert- 
ed clod,  I  mtist  sit  down  and  guard 
it."— While  you  and  I  live,  we 
have  the  same  bed  ^  when  we  are 
("ead,  we  shall  have  the  same  grave. 
— I  belong  altogether  to  your  fii- 
mily ;  how  then  should  any  ooe  call 
me  Madam  Le? 

Lew.  It  seems,  then,  that  yon 
are  one  of  my  family  $— and  what 
is  oar  daughter's  surname  ? 

Wife.  Her  surname  is  also  Lew ;  • 
sheis  Lew  Yin-chang.    ,     < 

Lew,  What  is  our  son-in-law's 
surname? 

Wife,  His  surname  is  Chang  :-^ 
he  is  Cbang-lang. 

Lew,  Now,  let  me  ask  you, 'wife } 
—will  our  daughter,  an  hundred 
yeairs  hence,  be  laid  in  the  tombs  of 
Lew»  or  in  those  of  Chang  ? 

Wife.  She  will  be  laid  in  those  of 
Chang.— [as  if  grieved] — ^Alas  ! 
husband,  why  do  jofx  think  about 
that?— true  it  is,  without  a  son,  we 
asp  indeed  without  a  support ! 
.  Lew.  You  comprehend  it,  then, 
at  last,  wife.  . 

Wtfe.  How  fortunate  would  it  be 
if  some  one  of  our  own  fiimily 
would  come  to  the.  tombs. 

Enter  Yin-sun. 

Yin.  Having  warmed  and  drank 
the  wine,  I  am  come  back  for  the 
iron  hoe. 

wye.  Ah  Yio-sun !  whence 
come  ypo,  child  ?— why  have  you 
not  lately  been  to  eat  at  our  hous^? 
—Your  uncle  too  is  here.  / 

Yin.  Your  nephew  came  to  pay 
adoration  at.thp  tombs  of  his  &mily. 


I  hope  you  die^n  not  to  chastiaeoe 
for  it. 

Wife.  I  do  not  wish  to  chastise 
you,  child  !-*-!  will  acquaint  yonr 
uncle  of  your  coming. — [gomg  up 
to  Lew-tsung-ifaeu.]— Husband,  a 
younger  branch  of  Lew  is  arrived. 

Lev/.  What  yoiibger  branch  of 
Lew? 

Wife.  Our  nephew  Yin-smi. 

Leu;.  Then  you  had  better  have 
named  him  Yin-sunj — why  style 
him  a  younger  branch  of  Lew  ? 

Wife.  B^use  our  children  are 
too  old,  to  be  called  by  the  names 
of  their  childhood. 

Lew.  Desire  him  to  come  £>r- 
ward,  that  I  may  question  him. — 
Yin-sun,  for  what  purpose  came  you 
hither  ? 

Yin.  Your  nephew  came  to  pay 
adorations  at  the  tombs  of  his  fa- 
mily. 

Lew.  Wife,  do  you  bear  Yin- 
sui>  say,  that  he  came  to  pay  adora- 
tions at  the  tombs  of  the  family  ? 

Wife.   Yes,  husband ;    he  came 
to  perform  the  rites  at  the  tombs. 
.  Lew.   Yin-sun,  who  burnt  this 
paper? 

Yin,  It  was  your  nephew  wiio 
burnt  the  paper.' 

Lew.  Wife,  Yin-sun  says  it  was 
he  who  burnt  the' paper. 

Wtfe.  Yes;  our  nephew  burnt 
the  paper. 

Lew.  Who  threw  on  the  earth  ? 

Yin.  Your  nephew  threw  on  the 
earth. 

Lew.  Yin- sun  sayi,  wifc^  that  he 
threw  on  the  earth. 

Wtfe.  I  hear  that  also,  bnsband. 

Lew^  You  came  to  pay  adcMration 
at  the  tombs,  yOu  burnt .  the  paper^ 
you  threw  up  the  earth :— but  if 
you  had  not  come,  there  is  soaie 
one  else  of  the  femily  who  wtMild. 
—I  must  chastise  this  poorwretch. 

Wife. 
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Wife,  [disiuadiog'him.]  Hus- 
band, why  will  70U  chastise  our 
nephew? 

Le%v.  Wife,  let  me  alone ! — 
**  The  children  of  my  brothers  will 
all  be  buried  in  these  tombs,  and 
leave  a  posterity  to  make  oblations 
to  their  ancestors.**  —  Yin-sun, 
"look  upon  my  wife  and  me  as 
equal  to  your  father  and  mother." 

Wife.  Husband,  do  not  chastise 
him. 

Lew.  "Ah,  you  worthless  wo- 
man, arrest  not  the  staff,  which  is 
lifted  for  his  correction.**  It  is  for 
this  reason,  that  I  punish  him, 
"  because  in  performing  the  riles  to 
his  ancestors,  he  did  not  do  it  with 
liberality,  but  came  to  offer  at  their 
tombs  in  this  shameful  manner.** 

Wife.  Husband,  when  you  have 
spoken  to  him,  then  punish  him. 

Lew,  I  will  punish  him  first,  and 
then  speak  to  him. 

Wife.  Speak  to  him  first,  and 
then  punish  him. 

Lew.  Let  me  alone,  wife  !  "  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  I  would 
chastise  him  first,  and  then  parley 
with  Lim.** — ^Yin-sun,  was  it  you, 
wbo  has  been  at  the  tombs  ? 

Y'm.  It  was  your  nephew  who 
came  to  the  tombs. 

Lew.  Why  then  did  not  you 
pitch  a  lofty  tent,  and  kill  the  sheep, 
and  prepare  the  cakes  and  the  hot 
wine,  as  well  as  the  dried  bams  and 
other  meat  offerings  ? — What  will 
become  of  the  shades  of  our  ances- 
toTft  and  oar  relations  ? 

Wife.  This  old  man  is  quite 
amusing.— rYour  nephew  is  without 
money,  and  destitute  of  both  food 
and  clothing.— Where  then  was  be 
to  find  all  this  ? 

Le%v.  You  say  be  has  no  money. 
—Yin  sun,  observe. 

Ym.  What  is  it  you  with  your 
9«pbew  to  observe? 


Lew.  Why  did  not  yon  go  to 
those  lofty  edifices,  and  those  tombs 
adorned  with  stone  figures  of  goats 
and  tigers,  instead  of  coming  hi* 
ther  ? 

Wife.  You  are  wrong,  husbund. 
— ^Those  belong  to  the  families  of 
Chang  and  Le.  He  is  the  imrine- 
diate  descendant  of  our  family  of 
'  Lew  5  why  then  should  he  not  come 
to  our  tombs  ? 

Lew.  Who  is  the  immediate  de- 
scendant of  our  family  of  Lew  ? 
Wife.  Yin-sun. 

Lew.  I  do  not  know  that  Yin- 
snn  is  the  immediate  descendant  of 
our  family  \ — I  say  that  our  daugh- 
ter and  son-in-law  are. 

Wife.  The  more  I  concede  to 
you,  you  become  the  more  unrca-* 
sonable.  Among  mankind,  wh^re 
is  there  one  to  be  found  faoltless  } 
— I  have  hitherto  been  very  6bs1i- 
nate.  Nephew,  I  remember  that 
I  have  both  chastised  and  upbraided 
you  :  but  from  this  day  hence  do 
you  live  in  our  fiimily.  I  will  sup- 
ply all  your  wants.  Cease  then  to 
remember  my  former  harshness. 

Yin.  Uncle,  my  aunt  says,  that 
from  this  time  hence  she  will  neither 
chastise  nor  upbraid  me  f  bot  that 
I  must  become  one  of  the  fomily, 
and  that  she  will  supply  all' my 
wants. 

Lew.  Who  says  80? 
f  Yin.   My  aunt  says  so. 

Lew.  Your  aunt  says  so! — Ob 
Heaven,  it  miist  be  a  dream  !— 
'*  This  happy  event  has  come  from 
the  skies ;  a  foolish  woman  has  re- 
turned to  her  senses;" 

Yin.  1  have  to  thank  you,  unde. 
Lew.  Don*t  pay  your  respects  to- 
me J  *'  but  to  your  reformed  aunt 
yonder.** — [Wife  and  Yinrsun  leem 
affected.]  —  '*  Behold  those  two 
weeping;  their  tears* flowing  from 
the  emotion  of  their  hearts.  Yes* 
Q  2  tcrday 
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terdfly  yoo  BuflSired  iromher  anger; 
from  this  time  hence  you  need  not 
to  toil  for  your  living/* — ^Wifc, 
whose  tombs  are  these  > 

Wife.  They  are  the  tombs  of  my 
family. 


Liw.  "TbBn  they  belong  to  the 
family  of  Lew.— ^How  ahaU  I  in- 
trust the  property  of  my  boose  to 
one  (tf  the  house  of  Chang?" 


Abticlb  III. — Memoirs  relating  to  European  drW  Asiatic Turkkt, 
edited  from  Manuscript  Journals,  hy  Robert  Walpols^  A.M. 


ffelHIS  work  consists  of  a  variety 
JL  of  papers  priocipally  relating 
to  the  Antiquities  and  Natural  His- 
tory of  European  Turkey ;  and 
when  the  reader  b  informed,  that 
in  additk>n  to  the  contributions  of 
the  Editor  himself,  the  late  Dr. 
Sibthorp^  Mr,  Morritt,  Dr.  Hunt, 
Dr.  Hume,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
IUiikei>    the  late  Colonel  Squire, 


the  late  Mr.  Davison,  Captain  light, 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  W^kina, 
and  several  other  gentlemen  equall/ 
conversant,  with  this  tnterestiog 
Country,  have  supplied  the  matemls 
of  this  Volume,  he  will  naturally 
expect  much  inatruction  from  it, 
nor  will  his  expectation  be  disap- 
pointed. 


The  Plain  ovMaaathov^  by  Colonbl  SaoiRs. 


'^  In  the  year  subsequent  to  the 
failure  of  Mardonius,  a  considerable 
force  was  assembled  by  order  of 
the  Persian  monarch,  and  embarked 
from  the  province  of  Cilicia  in  Asia 
Minor.  Thence  the  fleet  coasted 
along  the  shores  of  that  country  as  far 
as  Samoa  $  and  crossing  the  ^gaean 
tea,  it  passed  through  the  islands 
between  Ionia  and  Greece.  After 
the  Persians  had  taken  possession  of 
SttboBa*  where  they  were  dehiyed 
seven  days  by  the  opposition  of  the 
inhabitants  tf  Jgretria,  the  army 
was  re-embarked,  and  a  landing 
immediately  effected  in  the  plain  of 
Marathon^  on  the  opposite  shores  of 
Attica. 

**  Theke  waa  eveiy  reason  to  in- 
duce the  Persians  to  auke  ttibir 


descent  near  Marathon.  Akwg  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Attic  coasts 
fiom  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia  to  the 
bay  of  Phaleruaa,  there  was  no 
other  spot  but  Marathon,  which  at 
once  united  the  advantages  of  safe 
anchorage,  and  a  plain  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  great  nombers,  and 
to  afford  room  for  cavalry  to  act. 
The  shore  in  this  part  fofmsa  fine 
bay  of  very  gradual  aonndings,  of  a 
good  anchorii^  ground,  and  pro- 
tected in  somedegi^  by  the  land 
of  Bubcea  from  the  sodden  and 
ba&Bterons  storms  of  the  Archipe- 
lago. The  extent  of  the  shore  is 
upwards  of  seven  miles,  presetntng 
a  shelving,  sandy  beach,  free  from 
neks  imd  shoals,  and  well  oafeo- 
lated  for  debarkatinn.  The  fcoid 
bordering 
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-bordering  on  the  bay  is  an  unioter- 
rupted  plain,  about  two  milea  and  a 
half  in  width,  and  bounded  by 
rocky,  difficult  heights  which  en- 
close it  at  either  extremity;  though 
to  'the  sooth  west,  the  mountains, 
nrhich  are  a  branch  of  Pentelicos, 
and  are  higher  than  in  any  other 
part,  hare  a  more  gradual  slope 
towards  the  sea,  and  are  covered 
with  low  pine-trees  siod  brush- 
wood. About  the  centre  of  the 
bay  a  small  stream,  whibh  flows 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
of  Marathon,  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea  by  three  shallow  channels. 
A'  narrow  rocky  point,  projecting 
from  the  shore,  forms  the  north 
east  part  of  the  bay,  close  to  which 
is  a  salt  stream  connected  with  a 
shallow  lake,  and  a  great  extent  of 
marsh  land.  About  one  mile  and 
a  half  sooth  of  the  river  of  Mara- 
thon is  another  inconsiderable  rivu- 
let of  fresh  water,  flowing  also  from 
a  marsh  by  no  means  so  extensive 
as  the  other.  From  the  north  east 
point  of  the  bay,  on  a  low  narrow 
sandy  ridge,  extends  a  wood  of  the 
Pinus  Pinea  for  a  space  of  two  miles 
along  the  shore  $  in  the  rear  of  this, 
the  plain  is  a  continued  marsh, 
peaching  as  far  as  the  modem  village 
Souli ',  probably  the  ancient  Tri- 
cory  thus,  which  formed  with  GBnoe, 
Probalinthus,  and  Marathon,  the 
Tetrapolis  of  Attica. 

''  The  other  part  of  the  plain, 
except  the  small  marsh  to  the  south- 
ward, consists  of  unenclosed  and 
level  com  land,  with  a  few  olive 
and  wild  pear  trees.  The  viUage, 
called  Marathona,  whieh  is  situated 
in  a  narrow  valley  of  nearly  uniform 
breadth  opening  into  the  plain.  Is 
rather  more  than  three  miles  from 
the  sea.  This  valley  is  in  general 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  is  bounded  on  either  side  by 


difficult  heights;  on  the  south  aide 
it  is  separated  from  another  small 
valley,  which  however  is  itself  en- 
closed with  rocky  eminences ;  and 
appears  as  a  bay  connected  with  the 
plain;  while  the  valley  of  Mara* 
then  may  be  compared  to  a  aeek 
or  inlet  into  the  interior.  At  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  sooth 
side  of  the  plain,  is  a  small  hamlet 
called  Vrana,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  firau- 
ron }  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley 
of  Marathon  from  the  plain  ara 
two  small  villages  called  Bey  and 
Sifeeri.  The  modem  Marathon 
contains  a  few  Zevgaria,  and  is 
peopled  by  aboot  200  inhabtttots  $ 
the  houses  of  the  peasadts  are  in 
the  tnidst  of  gardens,  planted  with 
apricot  trees,  vines,  and  olives. 
They  aro  watered  fh>m  a  copions 
fountain  about  a  mile  above  the 
village,  surrounded  by  a  circular 
foundation  of  ancient  masonry;  the 
only  remans  of  antiquity  which  we 
could  discover  near  a  place  once 
distinguished  as  JvxrijXfimjy  Mapa- 
9wvoL  The  stream  denved  from  the 
fountain,  the  Macaria  of  Paosanias, 
passes  down  the  valley  parallel  to 
the  river,  to  the  distance  of  three 
quarters  of  a  mile;  and  is  then 
conducted  across  the  river  in  a 
wooden  trough,  and  continues  its 
course  to  the  village>  where  it  is 
employed  in  the  gardens.  Above 
the  fountain  b  a  small  detached 
rocky  height,  at  the  sonmiit  of 
which  is  a  cavern  with  a  low  en- 
trance, and  naturally  divided  into 
several  compartments;  this,  accord* 
ing  to  Pausanias,  may  be  the  moun- 
tain and  grotto  of  fan,  though  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  the 
slightest  resemblance  in  the  rocks 
to  goats  or  sheep,  mentioned  by 
that  author  in  hb  Grecian  tour. 
From  Marathona  to  Athens  is  a 
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march  of  about  seven  hours,  in  a 
8.W.  dlrection»  and  the  first  part  of 
the  road  is  through  an  unequal^ 
rocky^  and  rather  a  difficult  coun- 
try }  oyer  a  ridge,  which  connects 
Pentelicus  with  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  Fames,  and  therefore  cor- 
responds with  the  situation  of  the 
aiKient  BriJessus.  Beyond  is  the 
extensive  plain  of  Athens,  which 
reaches  from  Mount  Pentelicus  to 
the  8ea« 

'*  As  soon  as  the  Athenians  re- 
ceived intdligeoce.that  the  Persians' 
had  actually  landed  in  their  country, 
they  marched  against  them.  Of 
the  exact  number  on  either  side 
HeMotus  makes  no  mention ;  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch  (in  Paralk)  and 
Valerius  Masimus,  the  forces  of 
tbe  enemy  amounted  to  300,000; 
Justin 'reckons  them  to  be  600.000 ; 
and  Cornelius  Nepos  (in  vita  Milt.) 
makes  them  ten  times  the  number 
of  the  Athenians,  or  about  100,000. 
The  amount  of  the  Grecian  force 
must  have  been  of  universal  noto- 
riety ',  the  battle  of  Marathon  was 
doubtless  the  most  important  event 
in  the  history  of  Athens;  it  was 
ever  afterwards  the  pride  and  boast 
of  tbe  Athenians ;  and  might  be 
considered  no  less  than  the  fight  at 
Artemisium,  as  xpyiir);  6?^v^6^ia^, 
(Pindar)  "  the  foundation  of  their 
freedom;"  surely  then  the  recol- 
lection of  every  minute  circum- 
stance of  that  engagement  would 
be  fondly  cherished  to  the  last  hour 
of  the  republic.  Although  there- 
fore Herodotus  does  not  relate  the 
nunobers  in  ,tbe  Grecian  army,  the 
authority  of  Plutarch,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  and  Pausanias  on  this  head 
may  be  accepted  without  hesitation ; 
for  though  these  authors  differ  with 
regard  to  the  Persian  army,  they 
uniformly  agree  in  stating  the 
Athenian  force  at  Marathon  to  hare 


been  9,000  men,  besides  1,000  Flr^ 
tsans,  who  alone  of  the  other 
Grecian  states  bore  a  part  in  tbe 
engagement  Pausanias  particolarij 
obsen*es  (in  Pboc.)  that  in  this 
statement  of  the  Athenian  force 
the  sbves  were  also  included.  An 
army  of  10,000  men  was  but  an 
inconsiderable  force  to  oppose  to 
tbe  Persians,  unless  this  amazing 
inferiority  was  oonnterbalanoed  by 
some  local  advantages.  The  Gredu 
therefore,  when  they  arrived  atliCa- 
rathon,  would  not  descend  into  tbe 
plain  to  expose  themselves  to  be 
surrounded  by  numbers,  and  after- 
wards destroyed  by  tbe  cavalry; 
they  would  surely  take  a  posicioo, 
securing  their  flanks  as  much  as 
possible,  while  they  presented  bat 
a  small  firont  towards  the  enemy. 
The  valley  of  Marathon  offered 
to  tbe  Athenians  as  fiivourable  a 
spot  for  engaging  as  could  be  de- 
sired. While  they  could  fight  the 
enemy  on  equal  terms,  a  body  so 
well  trained  and  disciplined,  and 
commanded  by  such  able  generak 
as  the  Athenians  were,  would  have 
little  hesitation  to  oppose  them- 
selves to  the  most  spirited  efforts  of 
the  barbarians.  The  Athenians 
also  had  powerful  noottves  to  ani- 
mate and  encourage  them ;  their 
liberty,  their  existence  were  at  stake; 
while  the  numerous  hordes  of  the 
enemy,  unacquainted  with  their  of- 
ficers, and  prompted  by  different 
interests,  would  easily  relax  in  tbe 
fight,  and  be  overpowered  by  the 
firm  and  daring  courage  of  the 
Athenians.  On  the  first  view,  in- 
deed, the  conduct  of  the  Greeks  in 
marching  out  from  the  city,  and 
thus  risking  their  country  in  this 
single  engagement,  appears  wlmlly 
desperate  j  though  when  their  si- 
tuation is  considered,  it  most  be 
allowed  that  their  ooundis  were 
dictated 
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dictated  by  prudence  and  reason. 
To  have  opposed  the  debarkattoo  of 
the  Persians  would  have  been  ab- 
surd and  fruitless:  h^d  they  suf- 
fered the  enemy  to  advance  into 
the  plain  of  Athens^  their  country 
would  most  probably  have  been 
loit ;  for  no  situation  between  the 
city  and  the  place  of  landing  could 
afibrd  so  many  advantages  for  an 
engagement  as  the  valley  of  Mara- 
thon. Had  the  Athenians  shut 
fbenoselves  up  in  Athens,  the  Per- 
sians in  full  possession  of  the  open 
country^  would  soon  have  compelled 
them  to  surrender;  so  that,  all 
things  considered,  the  Athenians 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  wisest 
measure  by  deciding  resolutely  to 
occupy  the  pass  on  the  principal 
road  towards  the  capital. 

'*  The  armies  of  the  Athenians 
wpre  commmanded  by  ten  generals^ 
according  to  the  number  of  their 
trit>es9  each  of  whom  was  in  his 
turn  commander  in  chief  of  the  day. 
.To  these  was  added  the  Polemarch^ 
an  officer  who  had  the  privilege  of 
giving  a  casting  vote  in  the  event 
of  a  difference-  of  opinion  on  the 
plan  of  operations.  In  the  present 
instance  the  sentiments  of  the  ten 
generals  were  divided,  five  being 
averse  to  an  engagement^  which  the 
remainder  strongly  recommended. 
Miltiades,  who  was  the  youngest  in 
rank,  though  highest  in  reputation, 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  his  country, 
and  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that 
the  wisest  course  was  to  engage, 
gained  Caliimachus,  who  was  then 
Polemarch,  over  to  his  opinion,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy. 
Plutarch  observes,  that  Aristides  was 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking  with 
Miltiades,  and  was  of  great  assist- 
ance in  persuading  the  rest.  When 
the  decisive  moment  arrived,  he 
disposed  his  forces  in  the  following 


manner :  Caliimachus  commanded 
the  right  wing,  for  by  b.  law  this 
post  was  always  confided  to  the 
Polemarch ;    beginning   from    the 
right  flank  the  tribes  were  placed 
in  the  line  according  to  their  order ; 
the    Plataeans   were   on   the  left. 
Miltiades  formed  his  front  equal  to 
that  of  the  Medes,  weakening  in- 
deed his  centre,  in  which  were  only 
the    tribes  Leontis  and  Antiochis 
(the  first  commanded  by  Themis- 
todes,  the  second    by  Aristides), 
that  he  might  strengthen  the  wings. 
'*No  other  situation  at  Marathon^ 
but  in  the  valley  itself,  could  have 
afforded  him  the  great  advantage  of 
making  his  Hoe  equal  to  that  of  the 
enemy.    The  space  which  it  is  con- 
jectured was  occupied  by  the  Greeks, 
was  al>out  1500.  yards  in  length ; 
on  computing  that  each  soldier  oc- 
cupied three  feet,  there  would  con- 
sequently be  1500  men  in  the  first 
Hn^.    From  the  weakness  of  their 
numbers,  and  the  extent  of  ground 
they  were  obliged  to  occupy,  they 
could  not  afford  that  great  depth  to 
their  line  which   was  always  cus- 
tomary, and  would  in  this  instance 
have  bisen  very  important.     Mil- 
tiades therefore  wisely  took  from 
his  centre,  that  he  might  give  greater 
strength  to  his  flanks. 
«  '« When  the  sacrifices  appeared 
favourable  for  commencing  the  en* 
gagement^  the  Greeks  rushed  for- 
ward in    full  charge  against    the 
barbarians.    Between  the  van    of 
each  army  there  was  a  space  of  not 
less  than  eight  stadia,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.    The  Persians 
when  they  perceived  the  Greeks  in 
motion,   immediately  prepared  to 
receive  them,  for  they  considered 
such  conduct  as  the  height  of  folly, 
and  the  certain  cause  of  destruction 
to  the  Greeks,  who,  vithout  cavalry 
or  archers,  pressed  fi>rward  to  the 
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attack  with  sacb  violent  impetuosity. 
I'he  latter,  however,  when  they 
came  hand  to  hand  with  the  bar* 
barians,  fought  in  a  manner  roost 
worthy  to  be  recorded  )  they  were 
the  first,  says  the  historian,  of  all 
the  Greeks  who  advanced  ip  full 
charge  (Le  pas  de  charge,  Larcher) 
against  their  enemies;  and  none 
before  had  ever  sustained  the  Medes, 
and  the  terrific  appearance  of  their 
dress.  In  the  representation  of  this 
battle  by  Mlcon,  the  Persians  were 
painted  taller  than  the  Athenians  5 
and  the  artist  was  fined  thirty 
minae ;  but  he  was  probably  correct 
in  his  design,  as  the  Oriental  dress 
must  have  given  to  the  Asiatics  the 
appearance  of  greater  hieight. 

*'In  the  early  part  of  the  en- 
gagement, the  centre  of  the  Greeks 
wa9  obliged  to  fall  back,  and  was 
pursued  up  the  country  by  the  Per- 
sians and  the  Sacac  3  but  on  either 
wing  fortune  favoured  the  Greeks ; 
and  here  they  overcame,  routed  the 
barbarians,  and  compelled  them  to 
fly.  Those  who  had  turned  their 
backs  they  at  first  allowed  to  retire 
unmolested  ;  so  that  the  Greeks 
uniting  their  victorious  wings,  at- 
tacked and  defeated  those  of  the 
enemy  who  bad  beep  successful  in 
the  centre.  The  rout  now  became 
general;  the  Persians  retreated  in 
confiision  towards  the  beach,  to  re- 
gain^ if  possible,  their  shippings 
and  vast  numbers  were  slain  by 
the  Greeks  who  constantly  pursued 
them.  Pausanias  (lib.  i.  cap.  15.) 
describes  a  painting  at  Athens,  in 
the  Peisanactean  portico,  by  Panae- 
0U8«  the  brother  of  Phidias,  repre- 
senting the  battle  of  Marathon,  and 
in  which  are  observed  the  Peraaos 
flying  in  every  direction  across  the 
plain,  and  driving  one  another  into 
the  marsh.  In  a  second  passage  of 
the  Attieij  Pausanias   partiodarly 


mentions  the  marsh  at  Marathon^ 

and  as  connected  with  the  sea  by  a 
small  stream  of  salt  water.  This 
description  corresponds  most  mi- 
nutely with  the  ground  in  the  north 
east  extremities  of  the  plain.  The 
remainder  of  the  Persian  army  cxor 
barked  as  hastily  as  possible^  and 
doubling  Cape  Suniam,  sailed  to- 
wards Phalerum  with  the  hopes  of 
anticipating  the  Athenians,  and  of 
taking  the  city  before  the  amay 
could  return  from  Marathon. 

''  The  Athenians,  however,  hav- 
ing left  the  tribe  Antiochis,  com- 
manded by  Aristides,  to  guard  the 
wounded  and  prisoners,  and  to  col- 
lect the  spoil,  marched  instantly  for 
Athens,  so  that  the  Perstana  being 
disappointed  of  their  object,  ze- 
turned  with  their  fleet  to  the  ooast 
of  Asia. 

'^  According  to  the  historian, 
there  fell  of  the  Athenians  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  3  while 
the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Barba- 
rians amounted  to  six  thousand  four 
hundred  -,  seven  of  the  ships  were 
also  burnt  or  destroyed  by  the 
Greeks.  Callimachus,  the  Pole- 
march,  was  among  the  slain,  aa 
was  also  the  commander  Cynsgiros, 
the  brother  of  the  poet  .^schylus. 

'^  It  was  a  custom  with  the 
Athenians  to  bury  those  who  were 
slain  in  battle,  or  to  erect  columns 
to  their  menK>ry,  in  a  place  caHed 
the  Ceramicus,  'M he  most  beautiful 
suburb  of  their  city,''  to  'use  the 
words  of  Thucydides  ;  but  as  a 
particular  mark  of  distinction,  three 
monuments  were  erected  at  Maia« 
thon,  in  honour  of  the  event  of 
the  battle;,  one  was  raised  to  the 
memory  of  the  Athenians,  who  fdl 
in  it ;  another  recorded  the  valoor 
of  the  Plataean^  and  the  slaves  who 
fought :  a  third  was  theipohafioeot 
of  Miitiades.-^(Paus.)    At  this  day 
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may  be  seen  towards  the  middle  of 
the  plain  a  large  tuznulos  of  earth, 
25  feet  in  height^  reseqcibling  those 
oo  the  plain  of  Trpy.  In  a  small 
marsh  near  the  sea,  are  the  vestiges 


of  ten  oioDumenCs  with  marble 
foundations,  and  fragments  of  co- 
lumns, which,  it  may  be  coojeo 
tured,  marked  the  tombs  of  the 
Athenians." 


Chamber  in  the  Geeat  Pyramid,  by  Dr.  Davisov. 


['*  This  part  of  Mr.  Davison's 
Journals  gives  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  entered  a  room 
in  the  Great  Pyramid,  over  the 
Chamber  containing  the  Sarcopha- 
gus. Maillet  had  been  forty  times 
in  the  Pyramid,  and  had  not  seen 
it ',  Niebuhr  did  not  observe  it,  and 
after  his  return  from  Cairo,  he  re- 
ceived some  information  concern- 
ing it  from  Mr.  Meyoard,  the 
person  who  accompanied  Mr.  D.  in 
bis  visit  to  this  Pyramid.  The  room 
has  never  yet  been  explored  by  any 
otlier  traveller  J  Dr.  Hales  (Chro- 
nol.  i.  384.)  thinks  the  existence  of 
it  problematical  -,  but  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  D.'s  remarks  will  sa- 
tisfy all  doubts  upon  the  subject. 
Bruce  alludes  to  Mr.  D's  discovery. 
— Ed/\1 

"  M.  CousiNEET,  Consul  at  Ro- 
setta,  set  out  for  Giza,  on  Monday, 
July  8|  17^5 J  with  an  intention  to 
make  a  party  with  some  French 
gentlemen  to  visit  ibe  Pyramids. 
The  9th  in  the  morning  I  went  and 
joined  them.  Having  taken  three 
Arab  guides  and  a  Janissary,  we 
mounted  our  asses  at  midnight,  and 
travelling  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
we  arrived  at  the  pyramids  in  some- 
thing less  than  two  hours,  I  de- 
scended the  first  with  a  carpenter 
and  another  who  widened  the  strait 
passage  in  the  first  canal ;  1  was 
surprised  to  find  'that  this  canal 
which  was  supposed  to  end  here. 


continues  a  considerable  way  down 
the  pyramid.  Jt  was  formerly  stop- 
ped up  with  stones  and  sand  ;  thesio 
have  been  washed  in  the  last  winter 
by  tlie  rain  which  seems  to  have 
peuetratr.d  to  this  part  of  the  pyra- 
mid. At  entering,  we  contented 
ourselves  with  pushing  the  earth 
and  stones  into  it,  which  were  takeo 
out  of  the  narrow  passage.  Tho 
chief  reason  of  my  returning  now 
to  the  pyramid  was  to  endeavour^ 
if  possible,  to  mount  up  to  the  hole 
I  had  discovered  at  the  top  of  the 
gallery  the  last  time  I  was  there. 
For  this  purpose  I  had  made  seven 
short  ladders  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to  fasten  one  to  another  by  me«ui9 
of  four  wooden  pins,  (he  whole' to* 
gether,  when  joined,  being  aboat 
twenty-six  feet  long.  As  soon  aa 
the  rubbish  was  cleared  from  th» 
strait  passage  at  the  bottom,  I  caosed 
the  ladders  to  be  brought  in  by  two 
carpenters  who  accompanied  me. 
When  they  had  conveyed  them  to 
the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  gal*- 
lery,  tying  two  long  canes  together^ 
I  placed  a  candle  at  one  end,  and^ 
gave  it  to  a  servant  to  hold  near  tho 
hole  in  question.  The  platform 
being  very  snoall,  there  waa  no 
thinking  of  fixing  the  ladders  on 
the  ground,  as  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible 
to  raise  them.  We  took  the  only 
method  which  seemed  practicable ; 
namely,  that  of  pla^cing  the  first 
ladder  against  the  wall,  two  men 
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raising  it  up,  a  third  placed  another 
below- it,  and  having  fastened  them 
together  by  the  wooden  pins,  the 
two  together  were  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  the  rest  in  the  same 
manner  fixed  one  after  another. 
The  ladder  entered  enough  into  the 
hole,  when  all  parts  were  joined 
together,  to  prevent  it  from  sliding 
on  the  side  of  the  gallery.  I  then 
instantly  mounted,  and  found  a 
passage  two  feet  four  inches  square, 
which  turned  immediately  to  the 
right.  I  entered  a  little  way,  with 
iny  &ce  on  the  ground,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire,  on  accoqnt  of  the 
passage  being  in  a  great  measure 
choaked  with  dust,  and  bats*  dung, 
which,  in  some  places,  was  near  a 
foot  deep.  I  first  thought  of  clear- 
ing it  by  throwing  the  dirt  down 
into  the  gallery,  but  forescciog  that 
this  would  be  a  work  of  some  time, 
besides  the  inconvenience  of  filling 
the  gallery  with  rubbish,  and  per- 
haps rendering  the  descent  more 
difficult,  1  determined  to  make 
another  effort  to  enter,  which  was 
accompanied  with  more  success  than 
the  first.  I  was  enabled  to  creep 
in,  though  with  much  difficulty^ 
not  only  on  account  of  the  lowness 
of  the  passage,  but  likewise  the 
quantity  of  dust  which  I  raised. 
When  I  had  advanced  a  little  way, 
I  discovered  what  I  supposed  to  be 
the  end  of  the  passage.  My  sur- 
prise was  great,  when  I  reached  it, 
to  find  to  the  right  a  straight  en- 
ftance  into  a  long,  broad,  but  low 
place,  which  I  knew,  as  well  by  the 
length  as  the  direction  of  the  pas- 
sage I  had  entered  at,  to  be  imme- 
diately above  the  large  room.  The 
stones  of  granite,  which  are  at  the 
top  of  the  latter,  form  the  bottom 
of  this,  but  are  uneven,  being  of 
unequal  thickness.  This  room  is 
four  feet  longer  than  the  one  below; 


in  the  latter,  yon  see  only  sevco 
stones,  and  a  half  of  one,  oo  eadi 
side  of  them ;  but  in  that  above, 
the  nine  are  entire,  the  two  halves 
resting  on  the  wall  at  each  cod. 
The  breadth  is  equal  with  that  of 
the  room  below.  The  covering  of 
this,  as  of  the  other,  is  of  beaatiful 
granite ;  but  it  is  composed  of  eight 
stones  instead  of  nine,  the  namber 
in  the  room  below.  '  One  of  the 
carpenters  entered  with  me,  and 
Mr.  Mey  nard  came  into  the  passage, 
near  the  door,  but  being  a  good 
deal  troubled  with  the  dust,  and 
want  of  air,  he  retired.  Having 
measured  and  examined  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it,  we  came  out,  and 
descended  by  the  ladder.  We  then 
employed  ourselves  in  digging  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  niche  in 
the  room  below,  and  afterwards 
went  down  and  entered  the  first 
passage ;  there,  instead  of  turning 
to  the  left  to  go  out,  I  descended  to 
the  right  (where  an  opening  bad 
been  lately  made),  one  hundr^  and 
thirty-one  feet ;  the  descent,  except 
the  first  four  and  a  half  feet,  is  cut 
in  the  rock;  at  the  end  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty -one  feet  I  found 
it  so  filled  up  with  earth,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  proceeding. 
I  then  came  out  of  the  pyramid  at 
half  an  hour  past  seven,  and  found 
that  all  the  party,  except  Mr.  Mey- 
nard,  the  Arab  guard,  and  servants, 
had  set  out  on  their  return  to  Giza. 
Though  we  had  but  little  water,  I 
was  obliged  to  make  use  of  some  of 
it,  to  wash  my  hands  and  face, 
which  were  all  covered  over  vpith 
dust  and  bats*  dung.  We  break- 
fasted in  the  shade  of  the  pyramid, 
and  went  afterwards  to  the  second 
pyramid,  where  I  copied  the  hiero- 
glyphics which  are  on  the  perpen- 
dicular rock  facing  the  north  side 
of  it.*' 
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"  1\/rR-  Scorcby's  paper  was  read 
jjIJl,  at  the  Wernerian  Society, 
March  1815,  and  will  appear  in  the 
forthcoming  volume  of  ihe  Traus- 
actioos.  The  part  of  the  volume 
of  the  Transactions  containing  this 
paper,  has  been  printed,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  has  been  inserted 
in  the  Annates  de  Chimie.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  have  not 
thought  it  improper  to  lay  before 
our  readers  extracts  from  this  in- 
teresting performance,  recommend- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  all,  the 
perusal  of  the  entire  paper. 

"  Of  the  inanimate  productions 
of  Greenland,  none  perhaps  excites 
so  much  Interest  and  astooisbment 
in  a  stranger,  as  the  Ice  in  its  great 
abundance  and  variety.  The  stu- 
pendous masses  known  by  the  names 
of  Ice- Islands,  Floating-Mountains, 
or  Icebergs,  common  to  Davis's 
Straits,  and  sometimes  met  with 
here,   from    their  height,   various 


forms,  and  the  depth  of  water  in 
which  they  ground,  are  calculated 
to  strike  the  beholder  with  wonder  : 
yet  the  fields  of  ice,  more  peculiar 
to  Greenland,  are  not  less  astonish- 
ing. Their  deficiency  in  elevation 
is  sufficiently  compensated  by  their 
amazing  extent  of  surface.  Some 
of  them  have  been  observed  near  a 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  more 
than  half  that  breadth  ;  each  con- 
sisting of  a  single  sheet  of  ice,  hav- 
ing its  surface  raised  in  general  four 
or  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  its  base  depressed  to  the 
depth  of  near  twenty  feet  beneath. 
'*  The  best  mode  of  explaining 
the  terms  in  common  acceptation 
amongst  the  whale  fishers,  will  be 
by  marking  the  disruption  of  a  field. 
The  thickest  and  strongest  field 
cannot  resist  the  power  of  a  heavy 
swell.  When  a  field,  by  the  set  of 
the  current,  drives  to  the  southward, 
and  being  deserted  by  the  loose  ice, 
becomes 
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becomes  exposed  to  the  eflects  of  a 
grown  swell>  it  presently  breaks  into 
many  pieces,  few  of  which  will 
Tcxcced  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  dia- 
meter. Such  a  number  of  these 
pieces  closely  collected  together,  so 
that  they  cannot^  from  the  top  of 
the  ship's  mast,  be  seen  over,  are 
termed  a  pack. 

"  When  the  collection  of  pieces 
can  be  seen  across,  if  it  assume  a 
polygonal  form,  the  name  of  patch 
is  applied  ;  and  it  is  called  a  stream 
when  its  shape  is  more  of  an  oblong, 
bow  narrow  soever  it  may  be,  pro- 
vided the  continuity  of  the  pieces  is 
preserved. 

"  Pieces  of  very  large  dimensions, 
but  smaller  than  fields,  are  called 
floes. 

*'  Small  pieces  which  break  off, 
and  are  separated  from  the  larger 
masses  by  the  effect  of  attrition,  are 
called  brash-ice,  and  may  be  col- 
lected into  streams  or  patches. 

*'  Ice  is  said  to  be  loose  or  open, 
when  the  pieces  are  so  far  separated 
as  to  allow  a  ship  to  sail  freely 
amongst  them;  0is  has  likewise 
been  called  drift-ice. 

"  A  hummock  is  a  protuberance 
raised  upon  any  plane  of  ice  above 
the  common  level.  It  is  frequently 
produced  by  pressure,  where  one 
piece  is  squeezed  upon  another, 
often  set  upon  its  edge,  and  in  that 
position  cemented  by  the  frost. 
They  occur  in  great  numbers  in 
heavy  packs,  on  the  edges,  and  oc- 
casionally in  the  middle  of  fields 
and  floes.  They  ofteq  attain  the 
height  of  thirty  feet  or  upwards. 

'*  A  calf  is  a  portion  of  ice  which 
has  been  depressed  by  the  same 
means  as  a  hummock  is  elevated. 
It  is  kept  down  by  some  lai^r 
mass  'j  from  beneath  which,  it 
shews  itself  on  one  side. 

*'  Any  part  of  the  upper  super- 


ficies of  a  piece  of  ice,  which  comci 
to  be  immersed  beneath  the  suifiue 
of  the  water,  obtains  the  name  of 
a  tongue. 

"  A  bight  sigofifies  a  bay  or  sioa- 
osity  on  the  border  of  any  large  mass 
or  body  of  ice. 

"  When  the  sea  freezes,  the 
gceat^t  part  of  the  salt  it  contains 
is  deposited,  and  the  firozen  spongy 
mass  probably  contains  no  salt,  bQt 
what  is  natural  to  the  sea-water 
filling  its  pores.  As,  however,  the 
ice  frozen  from  sea-water  does  not 
appear  so  solid  and  transparent  as 
that  procured  firom  sdow  or  rain- 
water, sailors  distinguish  it  Into  two 
kinds,  accordingly  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  formed  from  one  or  the 
other. 

"  When  salt- water  ice  floats  in 
the  sea  at  a  freezing  temperatare, 
the  proportion  above,  to  that  below 
the  surface,  is  as  1  to  4  nearly ;  aod 
in  fresh  water,  at  the  fireezing  point, 
as  10  to  6g,  or  I  to  7  nearly.  Hence, 
its  specific  gravity  appears  to  be 
about  0.873.  Of  this  descriptioo  is 
all  young  ice,  as  it  is  called,  which 
forms  a  considerable  proportion  oi 
packed  and  drift  ice ;  in  general  it 
occurs  in  flat  pieces  commonly 
covered  with  snow  of  various  di- 
mensions, but  seldom  exceeding 
fifly  yards  in  diameter. 

*'  Fresh-water  ice  is  distinguished 
by  its  black  appearance  when  float- 
ing in  the  sea, and  its  beautifiil  green 
hue  and  transparency  when  removed 
into  the  air.  Fresh-water  ice  is 
fi^gile,  but  hard  j  the  edges  of  a 
fractured  part  are  frequently  so  keen 
as  to  inflict  a  wound  like  glass. 

*'  The  most  dense  kind  of  ice, 
whidi  is  perfectly  transparent,  is 
about  one-tenth  specifically  lighter 
than  sea-water  at  a  fi-eezing  tem- 
perature. Plunged  into  pure  water, 
of  temperature  32%  the  proportion 
floating 
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floating  above  to  tliat  below  the 
surface^  is  as  1  to  15,  and  placed  id 
boiling  fresh  water,  it  barely  floats. 
Itsspecifie  gravity  is  about  0,937. 
Fields,  bergs^  and  other  large  masses 
chiefly  consist  of  fresh-water  ice. 
Brash-ice  likewise  affords  pieces  of 
it,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  always 
found  crowded  with  conchoidal  ex- 
cavations 'when  taken  out  of  the^ 
aea.  Some  naturalists  have  l)een  at 
considerable  pains  to  endeavour  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  the  pro- 
gressive formation  of  the  ice  in  high 
latitudes,  and  the  derivation  of  the 
supply^  which  is  annually  furnished, 
for  replacing  the  great  quantities 
that  are  dissolved  and  dissipated  by 
the  power  of  the  waves,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  climate  into  which 
it  drifts.  It  has  frequently  been 
urged,  that  the  vicinity  of  land  is 
indispensable  for  its  formation. 

**  I  have  noticed,  observes  Mr, 
Scoresby,  the  process  of  freezing 
from  the  flrst  appearance  of  crystals, 
until  the  ice  had  obtained  a  thick- 
ness of  more  than  a  foot,  and  did 
not  And  that  the  land  aflbrded  any 
assistance,  or  even  shelter,  which 
could  not  have  been  dispensed  with 
during  the  operation.  It  is  true, 
that  the  land  was  the  cause  of  the 
Vacancy  or  space  free  from  ice, 
where  this  new  ice  was  generated  5 
the  ice  of  older  formation  had  been 
driven  ofl^by  easterly  winds,  assisted 
•perhaps  by  a  current ;  yet  this  new 
ice  lay  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
leagues  from  Spitsbergen.  But  I 
have  also  seen  ice  grow  to  a  consist- 
ence capable  of  stopping  the  pro- 
gress of  a  ship  with  a  brisk  wind, 
even  when  exposed  to  the  waves  of 
the  North  Sea  and  Western  Ocean, 
on  the  south  aspect  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Greenland  ice,  in  about 
the  seventy-second  degree  of  north 
latitude. 


*•  Freezing  of  the  Ocean  in-  a 
rough  sea.— The  first  appearance  of 
ice  whilst  in  the  state  of  detached 
crystals,  is  called  by  the  sailors 
sludge,  and  resembles  snow  when 
cast  into  water  that  is  too  cold  to 
dissolve  it.  This  smooths  the 
ruffled  sea,  and  produces  an  eflect 
like  oil  in  stiUing  the  breaking 
surfEice.  These  crystals  soon  unite, 
and  would  form  a  continuous  sheets 
but,  by  the  motion  of  the  waves, 
they  are  broken  into  very  small 
pieces,  scarcely  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter. As  they  strengthen,  many 
of  them  coalesce  and  form  a  larger 
mass.  The  undulations  of  the  sea 
still  continuing,  these  enlarged 
pieces  strike  each  other  on  every 
side,  whereby  they  become  rounded, 
and  their  edges  turned  up,  whence 
they  obtain  the  name  of  pancakes ; 
several  of  these  again  unite,  and 
thereby  continue  to  increase,  form- 
ing larger  pancakes,  until  they  be- 
come perhaps  a  foot  in  thickness, 
and  many  yards  in  circumference. 

"  Freezing  of  the  Sea  in  sheltered 
Situations. — When  the  sea  is  per- 
fectly smooth,  the  freezing  process 
goes  on  more  regularly,  and  perhaps 
more  rapidly.  The  commencement 
is  similar  to  that  just  described  ;  it 
is  afterwards  continued  by  constant 
additions  to  its  under  surface. 
During  twenty-four  hours  keen 
frost.  It  will  have  become  two  or 
three  inches  thick,  and  in  less  than 
forty-eight  hours  time,  capable  of 
sustaining  the  weight  of  a  man. 
This  is  termed  bay-ice,  whilst  that 
of  older  formation  is  distinguished 
into  light  and  heavy  ice  5  the  former 
being  from  a  foot  to  sibont  2l  yard 
in  thickness,  and  the  latter  from 
about  a  yardupvvards. 

"  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  all 
that  is  necessary  in  low  temperatures 
for  the  formation  of  ice,  is  still 
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water:  here  then  it  is  obtained . 
In  every  opening  bf  the  ice  at  a 
distance  from  the  sea,  ibe  water 
is  always  as  smooth  as  that  of  a 
harbour  j  and  as  I  have  observed 
the  growth  of  ice  up  to  a  foot  in 
thickness  in  such  a  situation,  during 
one  month's  frost,  ^tlie  effect  of 
many  year«  we  might  deem  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  formation  of  the 
most  ponderous  fields. 

*'  There  is  no  doubt  but  a  large 
quantity  of  ice  is  annually  generated 
in  the  bays,  and  amidst  the  islands 
of  Spitsbergen  :  which  bays,  to- 
wards the  end  of  summer,  are  com- 
monly emptied  of  tbeir  contents, 
from  the  thawing  of  the  snow  on 
the  mountains  causing  a  current 
outwards.  But  this  will  not  ac- 
count for  the  immense  fields  which 
are  so  abundant  in  Greenland. 
These  evidently  come  from  the 
northward,  and  have  their  origin 
between  Spitsbergen  and  the  Pole. 

"  On  the  Generation  of  Fields. — 
As  strong  winds  are  known  to 
possess  gieat  influence  in  drifting 
oflfthe  ice  where  it  meets  with  the 
least  resistance,  may  they  not  form 
openings  in  the  ice  far  to  the  north, 
as  well  as  in  latitudes  within  our 
observation?  Notwithstanding  the 
degree  in  which  this  cause  may 
prevail,  is  uncertain,  yet  of  this  we 
are  assured,  that  the  ice  on  the  west 
coast  of  Spitsbergen,  has  always  a 
tendency  to  drift,  and  actually  does 
advance  in  a  surprising  manner  to 
the  south  or  south-west;  whence, 
some  vacancy  must  assuredly  be  left 
in  the  place  which  it  formerly  occu- 
pied. These  openings,  therefore, 
may  be  readily  frozen  over,  what- 
ever be  their  extent,  and  the  ice 
may  in  time  acquire  all  the  charac-. 
ters  of  a  massy  field. 

'*  It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  from  the  density  and  transpa> 


rency  of  the  ice  of  fields,  and  the 
purity  of  the  water  obtained  ibete* 
from,  it  is  difficult  to  cODoeive  that 
it  could  possess  such  diafacten  if 
firozen  entirely  from  the  water  of 
the  ocean  $ — particularly  as  young 
ice  is  generally  found  to  be  porooi 
and  opaque,  and  does  not  afford  a 
pure  solution. 

*'  It  appears  from  what  has  been 
advanced,  that  openings  must  oc- 
casionally occur  in  the  ice  between 
Spitzbergeu  and  the  Pole,  and  that 
these  openings  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility,  be  again  frozen  over.  Al- 
lowing, therefore,  a  thin  field,  or  a 
field  of  bay-ice  to  be  therein  formed, 
a  superstructure  may  prolably  be 
added  by  the  following  process. 
The  frost,  wbich  constantly  prevails 
during  niUe  months  of  the  year, 
relaxes  towards  the  end  of  June,  or 
the  beginning  of  July,  whereby  the 
covering  of  snow,  annually  depo- 
sited to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  on  the  ice,, dissolves.  Now,  as 
this  field  is  supposed  to  arise  amidst 
the  older  and  heavier  ice,  it  may 
readily  occupy  the  whole  interval, 
and  be  cemented  to  the  old  ice  on 
every  side;  whence  the  melted 
snow  has  no  means  of  escape.  Or, 
whatever  be  the  means  of  its  re- 
tention on  the  surface  of  the  )OQ0g 
field,  whether  by  the  adjunction  of 
higher  ice,  the  elevation  of  its  bor- 
der by  the  pressure  of  the  sorroand- 
ing  ice,  or  the  irregularity  of  its 
own  siuface,  several  inches  of  ioe 
roust  be  added  to  its  thickness  oo 
the  returning  winter,  by  the  con- 
version of  the  snow-water  into  solid 
ice.  This  process  repeated  for 
many  successive  years,  or  even  ages, 
together  with  the  enlargement  of 
its  under-side  from  the  ocean,  might 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  produce  the 
most  stupendous  bodies  of  ice  that 
have  yet  been  discovered;  at  the 
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Kftme  time  that  the  ice  thus  formed, 
would  doubtless  correspond  "with 
the  purity  and  transparency  of  that 
of  fields  in  general. 

"  Fields  may  sooietimes  have 
their  origin  in  heavy  close  packs, 
which  being  cemented  together  by 
the  intervention  of  new  ice,  may 
become  one  solid  mass.  In  this 
way  arc  produced  such  fields  as 
exhibit  a  rugged  hummocky  sur- 
fece. 

''Fields  commonly  make  their  ap- 
pearance about  the  month  of  Jnne, 
though  sometimes  earlier  ;  they 
are  frequently  the  resort  of  young 
whales  $  strong  north  and  westerly 
winds  expose  ihem  to  the  Green - 
landmen^  by  driving  off  the  loose 
ice.  Some  fields  exhibit  a  perfect 
level  plain,  without  a  fissure  or 
hummock,  so  clear  indeed,  that  I 
imagine,  upon  one  which  I  saw,  a 
coach  might  be  driven  a  hundred 
miles  in  a  direct  line,  without 
any  obstruction.  Most  commonly, 
however,  the  surface  contains  some 
hummocks,  which  somewhat  relieve 
the  uniformity  of  intense  light,  by 
a  tinge  of  delicate  green,  in  cavities 
where  the  light  gains  admittance  in 
an  oblique  direction,  by  passing 
through  a  portion  of  ice. 

'*  The  invariable  tendency  of 
fields  to  drift  to  the  south*westward, 
eren  in  calms,  is  the  means  of 
many  being  yearly  destroyed.  They 
have  frequently  been  observed  to 
advance  a  hundred  miles  in  this 
direction,  within  the  space  of  one 
month,  notwithstanding  the  occur- 
rence of  winds  from  every  quarter. 
On  emerging  from  amidst  the 
smaller  \ce,  which  before- sheltered 
them,  they  are  soon  broken  up  by 
the  swell,  are  partly  dissolved,  and 
partly  converted  into  drift  ice.  The 
places  of  sfich,are  sopfdied  by  others 
from  the  north. 


"On  the  tremendous  Concussions 
of  Fields.— The  occasional  rapid 
motion  of  fields,  with  the  strange 
effects  produced  on  any  opposing 
substance,  exhibited  by  such  im- 
mense bodies,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  objects  this  country  pre- 
sents, and  is  certainly  the  most 
terrific.  They  not  unfrequently 
acquire  a  rotatory  movement  ^where- 
by their  circumference  attains  a 
velocity  of  several  miles  per  hour. 
A  field,  thus  in  motion,  coming  in 
contact  with  another  at  rest,  or 
more  especially  with  a  contrary  di- 
rection of  movement,  produces  a 
dreadful  shock.  The  weaker  field 
is  crushed  with  an  awful  noise; 
sometimes  the  destruction  is  mu- 
tual :  pieces  of  huge  dimensions 
and  weight,  are  not  unfrequently 
piled  upon  the.  top,  to  the  height  of 
twenty  of  thirty  feet,  whilst  doubt- 
less a  proportionate  quantity  is  de- 
pressed beneath .  The  view  of  t  hose 
stupendous  effects  in  safety,  exhi- 
bits a  picture  sublimely  grand ;  but 
where  there  is  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed,  terror  and  dismay 
must  be  the  predominant  feelings. 

*'On  arriving  at  the  point  of 
collision,*'  observes  Mr.  S.  in  de* 
scribing  the  meeting  of  two  im- 
mense bodies  of  ice,  "  I  discovered, 
that  the  two  points  had  but  recently 
met ;  that  already  a  prodigious  mass 
of  ruf>btsh  had  been  squeezed  upon 
the  top,  and  that  the  motion  had 
not  abated.  The  fields  continued 
to  overlay  each  other  with  a  .majes- 
tic motion,  producing  a  noise  re- 
sembling that  of  complicated  ma- 
chinery, or  distant  thunder.  The 
pressure  was  so  immense,  that  na« 
merous  fissures  were  occasioned,  and 
the  ice  repeatedly  rent  l)eneath  my 
feet,  lii  one  of  the  fissures,  I 
found  the  snow  on  the  level  to  be 
three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  the 
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ice  upwards  of  twelve.  lo  one 
placfy  bonnBocks  had  been  thrown 
up  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  fields  and 
at  least  twenty^five  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  water ;  they  extended 
fifty  or  sixty  yards  in  lengthy  and 
fifteen  in  breadth,  forming  a  mass 
of  about  two  thousand  tons  in 
weight.  The  majestic  unvaried 
movement  of  the  ice,— the  singular 
noise  with  which  is  was  accompa- 
niedi-— the  tremendous  power  ex- 
ertedi— and  the  wonderful  effects 
produced,  were  calculated  to  excite 
sensations  of  novelty  and  grandeur, 
in  the  mind  of  even  the  most  care- 
less spectator  1 

"  Sometimes  these  motions  of  the 
ice  may  be  accounted  for.  Fields 
are  disturbed  by  currents,  the  wind, 
or  the  pressure  of  other  ice  against 
them.  Though  the  set  of  the  cur- 
rent be  generally  towards  the  south- 
west, yet  it  seems  occasionally  to 
vary  :  the  wind  forces  all  ice  to 
leeward,  with  a  velocity  nearly  in 
the  inverse  proportion  to  its  depth 
under  water ;  light  ice  consequently 
drives  faster  than  heavy  ice,  and 
loose  ice  than  fields:  loose  ice 
meeting  the  side  of  a  field  in  its 
course,  becomes  deflected,  and  its 
re-action  causes  a  circular  motion 
of  the  field.  Fields  may  approxi- 
mate each  other,  from  three  causes : 
first,  if  the  lighter  ice  be  to  wind- 
ward, it  will,  of  necessity,  be  im- 
pelled towards  the  heavier:  se- 
condly, as  the  wind  fi^qnently 
commences  blowing  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  ice,  and  continues 
several  hours  before  it  is  felt  a  few 
miles  distant  to  leeward,  the  field 
begins  to  dnfi,  before  the  wind  can 
produce  any  impression  on  ice,  on 
its  opposite  side;  and, ^irdly, which 
is  not  an  unoommon  case,  by  the 
two  fields  being  impelled  towards 


each  other,    by  winds  actn^  on 
each  from  opposiie  <|aarf crs. 

''  The  closing  of  heavy  ice,  co- 
circling  a  quantity  of  bay-ice,  caoses 
it  to  run  together  with  such  force, 
that  it  overlaps  wherever  two  sheets 
meet,  nntil  it  sometioies  attains  the 
thickness  of  many  feec  Drilt-ioe 
does  not  often  coalesce  with  socfa  a 
pressure,  as  to  endanger  any  sbip 
which  may  happen  to  be  bewet  io  it : 
when,  however,  land  opposes  its 
drift,  or  the  ship  is  a  great  distance 
immured  amongst  it,  the  preasoie  is 
sometimes  alarming. 

Icebergs.«-The  term  icebo^gs  has 
commonly  been  applied  to  those 
immense  bodies  of  ice,  sitnated  on 
the  land,  '' filling  the  valleys  be- 
tween the  high  mountains,**  and 
generally  exhibiting  a  square  per- 
pendicular front  towards  the  sea. 

*'  Large  pieces  may  be  separated 
from  those  icebergs  in  the  summer 
season,  when  they  are  particularly 
fragile,  by  their  ponderous  over- 
hanging masses,  overcoming  the 
force  of  cohesion ;  or  otherwise, 
by  the  powerfiil  expansion  of  the 
water,  filling  any  excavation  or 
deep»seated  cavity,  when  its  di- 
mensions are  enlarged  byfreenng, 
thereby  exerting  a  tremendous  foice, 
and  bursting  the  whole  asunder. 

**  Pieces  thus,  or  otherwise  de- 
tached, are  hurled  into  the  sea  with 
a  dreadful  cn»b  *,  if  they  Sffe  re- 
ceived into  deep  water,  they  are 
liable  to  be  drifted  off  the  land,  and, 
under  the  form  of  ioe-islandsi  ot  ioe» 
mountains,  they  likewise  still  retain 
thdr  parsnt  nsme  of  icebergs.  Mr. 
Scoresby,  however,  doubts,  if  aQ 
ihe  floating  bergs  seen  in  the  acaa 
west  of  Old  Greenland;  thus  derive 
their  origin;  their  number  is  so 
great,  and  their  dimensioiis  so  im- 
mense, and  has  suggested  the  pm- 
bability  of  icebergs  being  foond  at 
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fbuud  at  i  distance  from  any  knovi^b 
land. 

'♦  We  have  been  able,  on  acccmnt 
of  oor  limits,  to  famish  but  an  im- 
perfect  view  of  the  statements  of 
Nfr.  Scoresby  regarding  the  forma- 
tion of  the  polar  ice.  The  follow- 
ing, however,  are  his  conclusions, 
and  which  will  partly  apply  to  the 
formation  of  tbe  ice  in  other  places 
of  the  polar  circle  : 

'■'  I.  Drift  ice.— That  the  light 
packed  or  drifY  ice  is  the  annual 
product  of  the  bays  of  Spitzbefgen, 
and  of  the  interstices  in  the  body  of 
older  ice;  and,  that  it  is  wholly 
derived  from  the  water  of  the  ocean. 

"  That  the  heavy  packed  or  drift 
ice  generally  arises  from  the  disrup- 
tion of  fields. 

"  II.  Icebergs. — ^That  some  ice 
mountains  or  icebergs  afe  derived 
fVom  (he  icebergs  generated  on  the 
land  between  the  moontains  of  the 
sea  coast,  dnd  are  consequently  the 
product  of  snow  or  rain  water. 

"  That  a  more  considerable  por- 
tion may  probably  be  fbrmed  in  the 
deep-sheltered  bays  abounding  on 
the  east  coast  of  Spitfcbefgeti.  These 
have  their  bed  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  and  ar^  partly  the  product  of 
sea- water,  and  partly  that  of  snow 
and  rain  water.  And  it  is  highly 
probable, 

"  That  a  continent  of  ice  moun- 
tains may  exist  in  regions  near  the 
Pole  yet  unexplored,  the  nucleus  of 
which  mav  be  as  ancient  as  the 
earth  itself,  and  its  increase  derived 
A'om  ttib'sea  and  atmosphere  com- 
bined. 

III.  Fields.— That  some  fields 
arise  from  the  cementation,  by  the 
agency  of  frost,  of  the  pieces  of  a 
clhsely-aggregatedpack,  which  may 
have  consisted'  of  ligbt  dr  heavy 
ice  i  and'conseqiibntly,  which  may 
have  been  VboUy  derived  frdm  the 
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ocean,  6t  AtonA  the  S6&  and  atibo^ 
phere  combined'. 

''That  the  itt'bst  consideraUe 
masses  are  ^ner^ed*  in  openings  of 
the  fkr  northern  iCe,  produced  by 
the  Constat) t  recession  towards  the 
south  of  that  b6dy  lying  near  the 
coasts  of  Spit3ft>ergen ;  and,  that 
such  fields  are  at  first  derived  from 
the  ocean',  but  are  indebted  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  soperstriic- 
tnre  to  the  annual  dddttion  of  the 
whole,  of  part,  of  their  burthep  of 
snow.    And, 

*'  TV.  As  to  the  ice  in  general.^. 
That  however  dependent  the  ibe 
may  have  been  on  the  land,  from 
the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  to 
its  gaining  atl  ascendancy  over  the 
waVes  of  the  ocean,  snflicient  to 
resist  their  utmost  ravages,  and  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  maritime  dis- 
covery, at  a  distance  of  perhaps 
from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand 
miJfclf  fVom  the  Pole,  it  is  now  evi- 
dent, iliat  the  proximity  of  land  is 
not  essential,  either  fbr  its  eiistence, 
its  formation,  or  Its  increase. 

"  Ob  the  situation  of  the  polar 
ice,  and  the  effects  produced  on  it 
by  the  change  of  seasons. — ^Tbe 
mass  of  ice  lying  between  Old 
Greenland  on  the  west,  and  the 
Russian  portion  of  Europe  01&  the 
east,  though  varying  considerably 
in  particulars,  yet  has  a  genei^dl 
outline  strikingly  uniform. 

•'  On  the  east  coast  of  West 
Greenland,  a  remarkable  alteration 
has,  however,  taken  place.  That 
part  extending  from  the  parallel  of 
Iceland  to  Staten-Hook^  was,  before 
the  fifteenth  century,  free  of  ice, 
and  could  always  he  approached  in 
the  summer  season,  without  hinder- 
ance.  After  a  condderable  trade 
bad  b^en  carried  on  between  Ice- 
land and  the  Main  for  upwards  of 
40D  year^^  singular  as  it  may  ap- 
R  pear. 
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pear,  of  a  sudden  the  polar  ice  ex- 
tended its  usual  limits^  launched 
down  by  the  Sand  to  the  Southern 
Cape,  and  so  completely  barricadoed 
the  \vhole  of  the  eastern  coast,that 
il  has  not  since  been  accessible. 

*'  This  icy  barrier,  at  present, 
with  each  recurring  spring,  exhibits 
the  following  general  outline.  After 
doubling  the  southern  promontory 
of  Greenland,  it  advances  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  along  the  east 
coast,  enveloping  Iceland  as  it  pro- 
ceeds^  until  it  reaches  John  Mayne*s 
Island.  Passing  this  island  on  the 
north  west,  but  frequently  enclosing 
it  likewise,  it  then  trends  a  little 
more  to  the  eastward,  and  intersects 
the  meridian  of  London  in  the  ^  1  st 
^or  72d  degree  of  latitude.  Having 
reached  the  longitude  of  6,  8^^  or 
perhaps  10  degrees  east,  in  the  73d 
or  74th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
it  suddenly  stretches  to  the  north, 
soiDetiiiies  proceeding  on  a  meridian 
to  the  latitude  of  80o,  at  others 
forming  a  deep  sinuosity,  extending 
two  or  three  degrees  to  the  north- 
ward, and  then  south-easterly  to 
Cherry  Island  j— which  having 
pasfied,  it  assumes  a  direct  course  a 
little  south  of  east,  until  it  forms  a 
junction  with  the  Siberian,  or  Nova 
Zemblan  coast. 

"  That  remarkable  promontory, 
formed  by  the  sudden  stretch  of 
the  ice  to  the  north,  constitutes  the 
lineof  separation  between  the  east 
or  whale-fishing,  and  west  or  seal- 
ing  ice  of  the  fishers ;  and  the  dee^ 
bay  lying  to  the  east  of  this  point, 
invariably  forms  the  only  previous 
track  for  proceeding  to  fishing  lati- 
tudes northward.  Wlien  the  ice  at 
the  extremity  of  this  bay  occurs  so 
strong  and  compact  a&  to  prevent 
the  approach  to  the  shores  of  Spitz- 
befgen,  and  the  advance  northward 
beyond  the  latitudes  of  TS!*  or  7©^, 


it  is  said  to  be  a  close  sesuson  \  aod, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  called  an  open 
season,  when  an  uninterrupted  na- 
vigation extends  along  the  western 
coast  of  Spitzbergen  to  HackJuyt*s 
Headland.  In  an  open  se<is<in. 
therefore,  a  large  channel  of  water 
lies  between  the  land  and  the  ice, 
from  20  to  50  leagues  in  breadth, 
extending  to  the  latitude  of  7gP  or 
BOP,  and  gradually  approximating 
the  coast,  until  at  length  it  efitrcts 
a  coalition  with  the  north-western 
extremity,  by  a  semicircular  bead. 
When  the  continuity  of  the  mass 
of  ice,  intervening  between  West 
Greenland  and  Nova  Zembla,  is 
thus  interrupted  in  an  open  season, 
the  ice  again  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  south  of  Spitzbergen,  pro- 
ceeding from  thence  direct  to  Cherry 
Island,  and  then  eastward  as  before. 

"  Such  is  the  general  appearance 
of  the  margin  or  outline  of  the 
polar  ice,  which  holds,  with  merely 
partial  changes,  for  many  successive 
seasons.  This  outline,  however, 
is  necessarily  more  or  less  affected 
by  storms  and  currents :  their  noore 
than  ordinary  prevalence  in  any  one 
direction,  must  cause  some  variety 
of  aspect  in  particular  places,  which 
becomes  more  especially  apparent 
in  the  vicinity  of  land,  where  its 
coasts  afiford  marks  by  which  to 
estimate  the  advance  and  retreat  of 
the  ice. 

"  The  line  formed  by  the  exterior 
of  the  ice,  is  variously  iidented, 
and  very  rarely  appears  direct  or 
uniform.  Open  bays  or  arms  occur, 
from  a  few  fathoms,  to  several  miles 
in  length.  None  of  them,  how- 
ever, have  any  determinate  form  or 
place,  except  the  "  Whale-fisher's 
Bight,"  or  great  bay  before  de- 
scribed, in  which  the  Grecnlandmen 
ever  seek  a  passage  to  the  fishing 
statiom. 

"The 
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'*  The  phce  where  whales  occur 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  is  gene- 
rally found  to  be  in  the  78ih  or  7Q\  h 
dc*gree  of   north  latitude,  though 
from  the  72d  to  the  Slst  degree 
they  have  been  met  with.    They 
seem    to    prefer    those    situations 
which  afford  them  the  most  secure 
retreats.     Amons  the  ice,  they  have 
an  occasional  shelter ;  but  so  far  as 
it  is   permeable,    the    security   is 
rather  apparent  than  real.     That 
they  are  conscious  of  its  affording 
tbecn  shelter,  we  can  readily  per- 
ceive, from  observing  that  the  course 
of   their    flight    when     scared   or 
wounded,  is  generally  towards  the 
nearest  or  most  compact  ice.    At 
one  time,  their  favourite  haunt  is 
amidst    the    huge    and    extended 
masses  of  the  field  ice ;  at  another, 
in  the  open  seas  adjacent.     Some- 
times the  majority  of  the  whales 
inhabiting  those  seas,  seem  collected 
within  a  small  and  single  circuit  \ 
at   others,    they  are  scattered  in 
various  hordes,  and  numerous  single 
individuals,  over  an  amazing  extent 
of  surface.    To  discover  and  reach 
the  haunts  of  the  whale,  is  an  object 
of   the   first  consideration  in    the 
fishery,   and  occasionally  the  most 
difficult  and  laborious  to  accomplish. 
In   close  seasons,  though  the    ice 
joins  the  south  of  Spitzbergen,  and 
thereby  forms  a  harrier  against  the 
fishing  stations  yet  this  barrier  is 
often  of  a  limited  extent,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  coasts  of  Spitzbergen 
in  an  opeo  space,  cither  forming,  or 
leading  to,  the  retreat  of  the  whales. 
Such  space  is  sometimes  frozen  over 
until    the    middle   or  end  of  the 
month  of  May,    but    not   unfre- 
quently  free  of  ice.    The  barrier 
here  opposed  to  the  fisher,  usually 
consists  of  a  mass  of  ice  from  20  to 
30  or  40   leagues  across   in    the 
ibwtest  diameter.    It  is  generally 


composed  of  packed  ice,  and  often 
cemented  into  a  continuous  field  by 
the  interference  of  bay  ice,,  which 
incredibly  augments  the  difficulty 
of  navigating  among  it. 

**  As  the  time  that  can  be  de-> 
voted  to  the  whale  fishery,  is,  by 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  limited 
to  three  or  four  months  in  the  year, 
it  is  of  importance  to  (lass  this  barrier 
of  ice  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
season.   The  fisher  here  avails  him- 
self of  every  power  within  his  com- 
mand.   The  sails  are  expanded  in 
favourable  winds,  and   withdrawn 
in  contrary  breezes.    The  ship   is 
urged  forward  amongst  the  drift  ice 
through  the  force  of  the  wind,  as- 
sisted by  ropes  and  saws..   When- 
ever a  vein  of  water,  as  it  is  called, 
appears  in  the   reouired  direction, 
it  is  if  possible  attained.    It  always 
affords    a    temporary    relief,    and 
sometimes  a  permanent  release,  by 
extending   itself  through   iotricaie  - 
mazes,  amidst  ice  of  various  descrip- 
tions, until  at  length  it  opens  into 
the  desired  place,  void  of  ob&truc> 
tioo,  and  the  retreat  of  the  whales. 
••  The  formidable  barrier  before 
described,  is  regularly  encountered 
on  the  fint  arrival  of  Greenland 
ships  in  the  month  of  April,  but  is 
generally  removed  by  natural  means 
as  the  season  advances.    However 
extensive,    huge,  and  compact    it 
may  be,  it  is  usually  found  separated 
from  the  land,  and  divided  asunder 
by  the  close  of  the  month  of  June ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  however  diffi- 
cult and  laborious  may  have  been 
the  ingress  into  the  fishing  country, 
the  egress  is  commonly  effected 
without  particular  inconvenience. 

'*That  the  ice  should  envelope 
the  whole  coaata  of  Spitzbergen  in 
the  winter  season,  and  expose  the 
western  shore  about  the  month  of 
June;  that  the  ocean  tboold  be 
E%  almoat 
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almost  anoually  navigable  on  the 
meridians  of  3^  to  lO©  E.  to  the  80th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  whilst  the 
Ice  in  every  other  part  of  the  world 
can  rarely  be  penetrated  beyond  the 
74th  degree,  are  facts  highly  ai- 
rious,  and  certainly  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

'*  On  the  recession  of  the  ice 
from  the  west  side  of  the  land,  a 
lane  of  water  must  be  left  fiom  one 
extremity  to  the  other  j  while  to 
the  south  of  Point  Look-Out,  a 
parallel  motion  of  the  ice  leaves  no 
opening  or  eridence  of  its  change 
of  place ',  for  here,  the  ice  meeting 
witn  no  obstruction  to  cause  it  to 
divide^  mores  on  in  a  solid  body, 
retained  firm  and  unbroken  by  the 
tenacioiis  solder  of  the  ititerjacent 
bay  ice. 

**  In  the  month  of  May,  the 
severity  of  the  frost  relaxes,  and 
the  temperature  occasionally  ap- 
proaches within  a  few  degrees  of 
the  fneezing  points :  the  brine  then 
exerts  its  liquefying  energy,  and 
destroys  the  tenacity  of  the  bay  ice, 
makes  inroads  in  its  parts  by  en  Urg- 
ing its  pores  into  holes,  diminishes 
its  thickness,  and^  in  the  language 
of  the  whale-fisher,  completely  rots 
it.  The  padced  drift  ice  is  then 
loosed  3  it  submits  to  the  laws  of 
detached  floating  bodies,  and  obeys 
the  slightest  impulses  of  the  winds 
or  currents.  The  heavier  having 
more  stability  than  the  lighter,  an 
apparent  difference  of  movement 
obtains  among  the  pieces.  Holes 
and  fanes  of  water  are  formed, 
which  allow  the  entrance  and  pro- 
gress of  the  ships,  without  that 
stubborn  resistance  offered  earlier 
in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

*'  Bay  ice  Is  sometimes  serviceable 
to  the  whalefishers,  in  preserving 
them  from  the  brunt  of  the  heavy 
ice,  by  embedding  their  ships,  arid 


occasioning  an  equable  pressure  on 
every  part  of  the  vessel :  but,  in 
othtr  respects,  it  is  the  greatest  pest 
they  meet  With  in  all  their  labours : 
it  is  troublesome  in  the  fishery,  and 
in  the  progress  to  the  fishing  ground ; 
it  is  oflen  the  means  of  besetment, 
as  it  is  called,  and  thence  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  every  other  calamity. 
Heavy  ice,  many  feet  in  thickness^ 
and  in  detached  pieces  of  from  50 
to  100  tons  weight  each,  though 
crowded  together  in  the  form  of  a 
pack,  may  be  penetrated  in  a  fa- 
vourable gale,  with  tolerable  dis- 
patch 5  whilst  a  sheet  of  bay  ice,  of 
a  few  inches  only  in  thickness,  with 
the  same*  advantage  of  wind,  will 
often  arrest  the  progress  of  the  ship, 
and  render  her  in  a  few  minutes 
immoveable.  If  this  ice  be  too 
strong  to  be  broken  by  the  weight 
of  a  boat,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
sawing,  an  operation  slow  and  labo- 
rious in  the  extreme. 

* '  When  the  warmth  of  the  season 
has  rotted  the  bay  ice,  the  pasjtage 
to  the  northward  can  generally  be 
accomplished  with  a  very  great 
saving  of  labour.  Therefore  it  was, 
the  older  fishers  seldom  or  never 
used  to  attempt  it  before  the  lOth 
of  May,  and  foreigners  arc  in  ge- 
neral late.  Sometimes  late  arrivals 
are  otherwise  beneficial  3  since  it 
frequently  happens,  in  close  seasons, 
that  b'hips  entering  the  ice  about 
the  middle  of  May,  obtain  an  ad- 
vantage over  those  preceding  them, 
by  gaming  a  situation  inore  eligible, 
on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the 
land.  Their  predecessors,  mean- 
while, arc  drifted  off  to  the  west- 
ward with  the  ice,  and  cannot  re- 
cover their  easting;  for,  they  are 
,  encompassed  with  a  large  quantity 
of  ice,  and  have  a  greater  distance 
to  go  than  when  they  first  entered, 
and  on  a  course  precisely  in  oppie^- 

tioo 
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iioB  to  ifae  direcUoo  of  the  laait 
prevaiiingwindB.  Hence  it  appeurs, 
thut  it  would  be  oconomical  and 
beneficial  to  Mil  so  hit,  as  not  to 
reach  the  country  before  the  middle 
of  May,  or  to  persevere  00  the  seal 
catching  stations  until  that  time. 
There  are,  however^  some  weighty 
objections  to  this  method.  Open 
aeaaona  ocoasionaUy  occoTt  and  great 
pfogreas  ma/  sometimes  be  made  in 
the  iftbery  before  that  time. 

'<  The  change  which  takes  place 
in  the  ice  amidst  which  the  whalt- 
fisber  pursues  his  object  is,  towards 
the  eloae  of  the  seaaoo,  indeed  asto- 
nishing. For,  not  only  does  it  se- 
parate into  iU  original  individual 
portionai  not  only  does  it  retreat  in 
a  body  ftom  the  weslern  coast  of 
SpitsbergcUi  but  in  general,  that 
whole  barrier  of  ice  which  encloses 
the  6shing  site  in  the  spring,  which 
costs  the  fisher  immense  labour  and 
anxiety  to  penetrate,  after  retarding 
his  advance  towards  the  north,  and 
progress  in  the  fishery » for  the  space 
of  several  weeks^^-^pontaneeusly 
di  videa  io  the  midst  about  the  month 
of  June,  and  on  the  return  of  the 
ships  is  not  at  all  to  be  seen  1  Then 
ia  the  aea  rendered  fi^y  navifpihle 
from  the  very  haunts  of  the  whales, 
to  the  expanse  of  the  Northern  and 
Atla0ti€  Oceans. 

'^  On  the  propeirties,  peculiar 
movements,  and  drifting  of  the  ice. 
^] .  The  ioe  always  has  a  tendency 
to  separate  during  calms.  This 
property  holds,  both  with  regard  to 
field  jUid  drift  ice,  and  seems  to 
arise  from  a  repelling  tendency  be- 
tween the  individual  masses.  Hence 
it  is,  that  when  the  heavy  iee  is 
released  from  its  eonfinemeatby  the 
dissolutiou  of  the  intruding  bay  ioe, 
a  calm  genecally  spreads  its  pieces 
abroed,  and  alloiv«  a  fiee  passage 
for  th^tfi  wiueh  beftra  could  not 


be  urged  ^rward  with  M  the  as- 
sistance to  be  derived  from  the 
wind  combined  with  every  efibrt  of 
art.  From  the  same  cause  it  is, 
that  lot,  which  with  strong  winds, 
is  formed  into  compact  streams  or 
patches,  and  allows  a  safe  and  com- 
modious passage  amidst  theae  large 
aggregationa,-^on  the  occurrence 
of  one  or  two  days  of  calm  weather, 
will  be  disseminated  into  every 
opening,  and  seem  to  fill  every 
apace,  allowing  only  a  troublesome 
and  sinuous  navigation.  In  this 
case,  the  dispersion  is  so  general^ 
that  acamely  any  two  pieces  can  be 
said  to  toiKh  each  other. 

'^  Openings  in  packs,  and  anndst 
fields,  frequently-  break  out  or  dis- 
appear without  any  apparent  canse. 
It  is  often  of  importance  to  the 
fisher  to  determine,  whether  any 
space  be  in  the  course  of  diminish- 
ing or  enlarging.  The  freerang  of 
the  water  generally  adSofds  an  inti- 
mation of  its  coarctiog,  as  it  rarely 
occurs  on  the  extensioQ  of  the 
bounding  ioe.  The  birds  iikewiae 
instinctively  leave  the  closing  spaces, 
and  fly  in  search  of  such  as  aie  in 
the  course  of  opening. 

"  2.  The  amasing  changes  which 
take  pkce  in  the  most  compact  ioe, 
are  often  unaccountable.  They  aa- 
tonish  even  those  who  are  accos- 
tomad  to  their  occnrreoce.  Thus, 
ships  immoveably  fixed  with  regard 
to  the  ice,  have  been  known  to  per- 
form  a  complete  revolution  io  a  few 
hours;  and  two  ships  beset  a  few 
furlongs  apart,  within  the  most 
compact  pack,  have  soowtimes 
been  separated  to  the  distance  of 
several  leagavs  within  the  space  of 
two  or  three  days,  notwithstanding 
(he  apparent  continuity  of  the  pack 
remained  «nbroken ! 

''  3.  When  speaking  of  the  fi»rma* 
tk>n  of  ielda^  it  has  boas  icmarkad, 

that 
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that  the  polaricehas  aconstant  teo-' 
dency  to  drift  to  the  soatb-west- 
ward ;  with  regard  td  wbich^  it  may 
be  observed,  th^t  in  situations  near 
the  western  coast  of  Spitzbergen, 
this  tendency  is  seldom  observed, 
but  rather  the  contrary.  This  may 
probably  result  from  the  effects  of 
the  tide,  eddies,  or  peculiar  pres- 
sures. Its  universal  prevalence, 
however,  at  a  disUnce  from  the 
land,  though  with  some  slight  va» 
nations,  may  be  illustrated,  observes 
Mr.  S.  by  numerous  facts  of  almost 
annual  occurrence. 

**  Effects  of  the  ice  on  the  sea  and 
the  atmosphere. — The  profusion  of 
Ice  in  the  polar  regions,  produces 
peculiar  and  marked  effects  on  the 
•unrounding  elements.  The  sea,  in 
consequence,  exhibits  ^ome  inter- 
esting chacacters,  and  the  atmos- 
phere, some  striking  phenomena. 
Of  these,  the  power  the  ice  exerts 
on  the  wind,— on  aqueous  vapour, 
—on  the  colour  of  the  sky,  and  on 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  are  the 
roost  prominent )  and  of  those,  ac- 
cordingly ^as  the  ice  or  swell  has  the 
ascendancy,  the  results  are  varied 
and  remarkable. 

*'  1.  When  the  winds  blows  for- 
cibly across  a  solid  pack  or  field  of 
ice,  its  power  is  much  diminished 
ere  it  traverses  many  miles:  inso- 
much, that  a  storm  will  frequently 
blow  for  several  hours  on  one  side 
of  a  field,  before  it  be  perceptible 
on  the  other ;  and,  while  a  storm 
prevails  in  open  water,  ships  beset 
within  sight,  will  not  experience 
one-half  of  its  severity. 

''  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  ice 
to  produce  the  efiect  of  repulsing 
and  balancing  an  assailing  wind. 
Thus,  when  a  severe  stoim  blows 
from  the  sea,  directly  towards  the 
main  body  of  ice,  an  opposite  cur- 
rent will  sometimes  prevail  on  the 


borders  of  the  fee;  and  aachooo- 
flicting  winds  have  been  obsetnred 
to  counterpoise  each  other,  a  few 
furlongs  distant  from  the  ice,  ibr 
several  hours :  the  violence  of  the 
one  being,  as  it  were,  subdued  by 
the  firigorific  repulsbn  and  lesser 
force  of  the  other.  The  effect  re- 
sulting, is  singular  and  maniliest* 

''  2.  Hie  moist  and  temperate 
gale  firom  the  southward,  becomes 
chilled    on   commixture  with  the 
northern  breeze,  and  discharges  its 
surplus  humidity  in   the  thickest 
snow.    As  the  quantity  of  the  snow 
depends  considerably  on  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  of  the  two 
assimilating  streams  of  air,  it  fol- 
lows,  that  the  largest  proportion 
must  be  precipitated  on  the  exterior 
of  the  main  body  of  ioe,  where  the 
contrast  of  temperature  is  the  great- 
est :  and  since  that  contrast  most  be 
gradually  diminished,   as  the   air 
passes  over  the  gelid  surface  of  the 
ice,    much   of   its    superabundant 
moisture   must   generally  be  dis- 
charged before  it  reaches  the  io» 
tenor.    Hence,  we  can  account  for 
the  fewness  of   the  clouds, — the 
consequent  brightness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,— and  the  rareness  of  storms, 
in  situations  far  immured  among 
the  northern  ice.    From  this  con- 
sideration, it  might  be  supposed, 
that  after   the  precipitation  of  a 
certain  small  depth  of  snow  on  the 
interior  ice,  the  atmosphere  conki 
alone  replenish  its  moisture  from 
the  same  surface,  and  that  whatever 
changes  of  temperature  might  oc- 
cur, it  could  only   discharge  the 
same  again:   or,  in  other  wonls, 
that  the  very  same  moisture  would 
be  alternately  evaporated  and  de- 
posited, without   a    possibility  of 
adding  to  a  limited  depth  of  snow. 
Now,  this  would  assuredly  be  the 
r,  if  nothing  more  than  the  same 
moisture 
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moistare  evaporated  from^he  snowy 
surface  of  ice,  were  again  deposited. 
Bur,  it  must  be  observed,  that  not- 
withstanding winds  from  the  north, 
east,  or  west,  may  not  furnish  any 
considerable  quantity  of  ^now ;  and 
that  although  those  warm  and  hu- 
mid storms  which  blow  from  the 
south,  may  afford  a  large  proportion 
of  their  humidity  to  the  exterior 
ice  s  yet,  as  the  temperature  of  the 
northern  regions  would  be  gradually 
elevated,  by  the  long  continuance 
of  a  southerly  gale,  the  advance  of 
the  wind  must  in  consequence  be 
farther  and  farther  before  it  be 
reduced  to  the  temperature  of  the 
ice;  and,  therefore,  some  snow 
would  continue  to  be  precipated  to 
an  increasing  and  unlimited  extent. 

**  Hence,  as  winds  blowing  from 
the  north  must  be  replaced  by  air 
neither  colder  ndr  less  damp,  and  as 
every  commixture  with  warmer 
streams,  must  produce  an  increased 
capacity  for  moisture ;  therefore, 
no  wind  can  occasion  a  detraction^ 
of  vapour  from  the  circum polar  re-* 
gions :  on  the  contrar)',  as  the  snow 
deposited  on  the  interior  ice  by 
southerly  storms,  (from  the  nature 
of  the  circumstances,)  must  be  de- 
rived from  evaporations  out  of  the 
sea ;  it  is  evident,  that  there  must 
be  an  increase  of  snow  in  the  icy 
latitudes,  and  that  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly determine  any  limit  beyond 
which  it  may  be  affirmed  that  no 
snow  can  be  deposited. 

'*'  3.  On  approaching  a  pack, 
field,  or  other  compact  aggregation 
of  ice,  the  phenomenon  of  the  ice- 
blink is  seen  whenever  the  horizon 
is  tolerably  free  from  clonds,  and  in 
some  cases  even  under  a  thick  sky. 
The  ice-blink  consists  in  a  stratum 
of  a  lucid  whiteness,  which  appears 
in  that  part  of  the  atmosphere  next 
the  horizon.    It  is  evidently  occa-  , 


sioned  thus:  those  rays  of  light 
which  strike  on  the  snowy  surf.4ce 
of  the  ice,  are  reflected  into  the 
superincumbent  air,  where  they  t>e« 
come  visible;  but  the  light  which 
falls  on  the  sea  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure absorbed,  and  the  superincum- 
bent air  retains  its  native  ethereal 
hue.  Hence,  when  the  ice-blink 
occurs  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  it  affords  to  the  eye 
a  beautiful  a;id  perfect  map  of  the 
ice,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  beyond 
the  limit  of  direct  vision,  but  less 
distinct  in  proportion  as  the  air  is 
hazy.  The  ice-blink  not  only  shews 
the  figure  of  the  ice^  but  enables 
the  experienced  observer  to  judge, 
whether  the  ice  thus  pictured  be 
field  or  packed  ice;  if  the  latter, 
whether  it  be  compact  or  o|ien,  bay 
or  heavy  ice.  Field  ice  affords  the 
roost  lucid  blink^  accompanied  wi(h 
a  tinge  of  yellow  ;  that  of  packs  is 
more  purely  white;  and  of  bay-ice, 
j;reyisb.  The  land^  on  account  of 
its  snowy  covering,  likewise  occa- 
sions a  blink,  which  is  jellowishf 
and  not  much  unlike  that  produced 
by  the  ice  of  fields. 

**  4.  The  ice  operates  as  a  power- 
ful equaliser  of  temperature.  In 
the  80lh  degree  of  north  latitude,  at 
the  edge  of  the  main  body  of  ice, 
wiih  a  northerly  gale  of  wind,  the 
cold  is  not  sensibly  greater  than  in 
the  /Olh  degree,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  5.  The  reciprocal  action  of  the 
ice  and  the  sea  on  each  other,  is 
particularly  striking,  whichever  may 
liave  the  ascendancy.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  ice  be  arranged  with 
a  certain  form  of  aggregation,  and 
in  due  solidity,  it  becomes  capable 
of  resisting  the  turbulence  of' the 
ocean,  and  can,  wiih  but  little  com- 
parative diminution  or  breaking, 
suppress  its  most  violent  surges.  Its 
resistance 
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rtiittanoe  u  so  elTecttuilt  tb^  diipB 
sbelterei  by  It,  liirely  find  the  sea 
^torbed  by  swells.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  most  fomkbU>le  Mds 
Tteld  to  #e  slightest  gmm  bwM, 
and  becMiie  disrupted  iota  tfaoo- 
sands  of  pieces  -,  and  ice  of  only  a 
^w  weeks  growth,  on  being  a»- 
sailed  by  a  furbulent  sea,  is  broken 
and  ani^hikited  with  inevediUece- 
ifritj.  Ice,  whieh  for  weeks  has 
lieen  an  increasing  pest  to  the 
wbale-fisher,  b  sonftetioies  removed 
fn  the  ^pace  of  a  few  houre.  Tkc 
destrticiion  is  in  many  cases  so 
r^pid,  that  to  an  ineKperieooed 
ob^enrer,  the  occurrence  seems  in- 
credible^  and  rather  an  Ulnsion  c^ 
ftncy,  tliaB  a  matter  of  fact*  Sup- 
pose a  ^ip  immoTeably  fixed  in 
bay  }oe,  and  not  the  smallest  open- 
ing to  be  seen  :  after  a  lapse  of  lime 
sufficient  only  for  a  moderate  re- 
pose, itnagine  a  person  rising  from 
nis  bed, — when,  toehold,  the  insar- 
moantable  obstacle  has  vanished! 
Instead  of  a  sheet  of  ice  etpandiag 
unbroken  to  the  verge  of  the  ho- 
rizon on  every  side,  an  ondula^og 
sea  relieves  the  prospect,  wherein 
floats  the  wreck  of  the  ice,  reduced 
apparently  to  a  small  fraction  of  its 
original  buT)c. 

"  That  ice  should  be  forming  or 
increasing  when  exposed  to  the 
swells  of^the  ocean,  while  the  an- 
nihilation of  bay  ice  is  so  sudden 
and  complete,  might  seem  an  ano- 
maly or  impossibility,  were  the 
circumstances  passed  over  in  silence. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  the  ope- 
ration of  a  swell  is  merely  to  rend 
the  bay  ice  in  pieces,  while  its 
destruction  is  principally  effected, 
by  the  attrition  of  those  pieces 
a^inst  e^ch  other,  and  the  washing 
of  the  wind-lipper.  Herein  the 
essential  difference  consists:  pan- 
cake ice  is  formed  2a  masses  so  small 


aad  aoatfODg,  tbai  il^  awvll  wBl 
not  divide  tfaem  3  ao^  ibe  cAot  ol 
tiie  wind-iipfwr  it  npresaed  bf 
the  foznaation  of  siod^  on  iiB 
ward  nuHi^     Henpe, 

ioe  does  ocoar  in  agitated  _. , 

its  exterior  ia  always  nhidgri,  and  ks 
interior  panoake  ioe,  thefMceaof 
which  giadnally  butrease  io  siae 
with  the  distance  fiom  the  edge. 

'"When  a  swell  otcomiD  eoowded 
yet  detached  lot,  aeoompaatedwilh 
thatk  weather  and  slorm,  i  1 1 
one  of  the  moat  dangcwi 
terrific  oavigatioM  that  caa  be  t 
eeivttd,  each  hwap  of  iiae,  kf  ita 
lahoriooB  motion,  aod  its 
eoncusMon  of  the  water, 
buried  CD  loam,  wliiok,  with  ifta 
r^pid  drifit,  and  tba  ottaodaBt  horrid 
noise,  inspires  the  passing  mariner 
with  (he  moBt  alarming  impna- 
sionss  whilst  Ibe  soene  before  hia 
is,  ff  possible,  rendered  more  awfol 
by  hn  cottsciousoes  of  the  nanny 
disasters  which  have  beeDoccaaioacd 
by  flknilar  dangers. 

'*  Mr.  Sconesby's  paper  onndndcs 
with  some  reroaiks  on  the  poasibi- 
Uty  of  travelling  to  the  Nortk  Wk, 
together  with  a  sketch  of  the  re^ 
soning  on  which  the  piobabiJitj  of 
success  depends. 

**  We  are  for  the  present  unable 
to  lay  any  pait  of  them  bdbre  our 
readers,  bat  we  shoold  remark,  that 
in  1806,  the  ship  Besolntion,  com- 
manded by  Mr.  Sooreaby's  firther, 
and  in  which  Mr.  Scoresby  served 
as  chief  mate,  waa  fccoed,  by  asto- 
nishing efforts,  throngh  a  vast  body 
of  ioe,  which  commenced  in  the 
place  of  the  tisual  barrier,  but  ex- 
ceeded its  general  extent  by  at  leaet 
a  hundred  miles.  They  then 
reached  a  navigable  aea,  and  ad- 
vanced, without  hindennce,  to  tbe 
ktitude  of  8l|o  Mirth,  a  disluice  of 
only  Ifo  leagues  fit>m  the  Pole; 
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wlricb  4t  h  tBKigllwd  it  one  of  tbe 
moil  exmordkiary  a^proxUnations 
yet  rcriifted. 

*'  Mr.  Scorosby  his  anaoiinced 
hit  imentioD  of  pablishiog  a  work 
eomprcheodiog  ao  acoount  of  the 
progrett  cf  4iscaver7  in  the  North, 
with  a  synopait  of  the  numeroos 
voya^  tindefftaken  in  search  of  a 
Nortbem  Pawigc  to  India.— An 
acoowit  of  Wett  Greenland. -*£att 
Grwokndi  or  Spitzbeigen.-^The 
natoial  bittory  of  the  Greenland 
Sea6.*^An  acooaot  of  the  Green* 


knd  8ea.--*Th6  Polar  lee.-^-The 
hittorj  of  the  nortberti  Whale 
Fithery.*«-The  history  of  the  minor 
Pifllierles.***A  jonmal  of  a  Grecii* 
land  Whale*  Fishing  Vojage,  with 
appendix,  containing  a  series  of 
Meteorological  Tables.*— Tablet  of 
the  Variatkm  of  the  Compass,  Lati* 
tudes  and  Longitudes,  ^c.  from 
original  observations.  There  can 
be  little  question  but  that  Mr.  Sco- 
retby't  experience  and  information 
on  thcte  sobjeett,  will  qualify  him 
for  the  task  he  hts  undertaken/' 


Ok  the  Disssmiitation  op  Plants.    From  thb  Fbench  of  M«  C.  P 
Brissbau  Mirbbl. 


''•By  dissemination,   we  mean  to 
express  the  spontaneous  dispersion 
of  the  seeds  of  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion 3    an  event  which,  while    it 
brings  to  a  dose  the  yearly  round 
of  the  vegetative  functions  of  the 
individual,  becomes   the  (oean  of 
living  perpetuity  to  its  race.  When 
completed,  the  organs  of  the  plant 
in   which  exiftence  sorpastes  one 
year,  tend  visibly  to  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity, and  in  that  where  this  con- 
chides  with  the  year,   to  decay ; 
being  there  in  fact  the  first  stage  of 
dissolution.    When  we  see  the  fruit 
separate  from  the  parent-stem,  its 
seams  begin  to  open,  the  ligatures 
of  the  seed  detacn  themselves  from 
the  placenta,  we  are  not  to  place 
these  appearances  to  the  account  of 
the  energy  of  the  vital  principle, 
hot,  on  the  contrary,  to  view  them 
as    the   certain   indications   of  its 
having  ceased  in  that  portion  of  the 
vegetable  where  they  occur.    Fruit 
undergoes  the  destiny  of  the  leaf  in 
antumn,  and   is   quickly    reduced 
within  the  control  of  those  lawt 
which  gorem  all  inorgabic  matter^ 


If  of  a  succulent  pulpy  nature,'  the  , 
flnids  ferment  and  turn  sour,  the 
texture  collapsts,  and  the  whole  is 
dissolved  by  putrefaction  j  if  of  a 
ligneous  dry  consistence,  it  follows 
precisely  the  course  of  the  wood  or 
the  leaf  in  which  vegetation  has 
ceased, 

"  In  animals  the  affection  ihey 
bear  their  oflfspriog,  the  instinct 
they  are  endued  with  for  its  pro- 
tection and  succour,  their  strength, 
their  courage,  their  address,  are  all 
so  many  means  of  ensuring  the  per- 
petuity of  their  races  ;  but  to  vege- 
tables, sensation  and  the  sources  of 
spontaneous  movement  have  been 
denied,  and  yet  even  here  we  see 
countless  races  appear  before  us  on 
each  revolving  year,  such  as  they 
appeared  in  the  first  days  of  their 
fbrmati<xi.  Let  us  turn  our  at  ten* 
tion  to  the  causes  of  tliis  wonderful 
stability  in  the  races  of  vegetables. 

"The  most  efiicient  is  without 
doubt  the  prodigious  fecundity  they 
are  endowed  with.  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  tells  us,  that  the  Others  of 
the  congregation  of  La  Doctrine 
Chrdtienoe 
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Chr6tienne  at  Paris,  had  to  their 
posHession,  about  the  ye^r  166O,  a 
single  barley-plant  with  45  straws 
producing  io  the  aggregate  IS»000 
corns  of  barley.  Ray  counted  32,000 
seeds  in  the  heads  of  one  plant  of 
poppy 4  and  360,000  on  one  tobacco- 
plant.  Dodart  recounts  of  an  elm, 
that  it  produced  529,000  seeds.  Yet 
none  of  these  vegetables  are  among 
those  of  the  foremost  ranks  in  the 
degrees  of  fecundity.  The  number 
of  seeds  borne  by  a  plant  of  Begonia, 
or  Vanilla,  but  above  all  by  a  fern, 
confounds  calculation. 

**  Although  many  kinds,  like 
those  of  angelica,  fraxinella,  and 
cotfee,  quickly  spoil,  and  require  to 
be  sown  almost  as  soon  as  ripe  5  yet 
the  far  greater  proportion  preserve 
the  germinating. faculty  for  years 
and  even  for  ages.  We  have  our- 
selves recently  witnessed  the  growth 
of  the  seeds  of  a  kind  of  kidney- 
bean  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  Herbarium  of  Tourneforte. 
Home  sowed  with  success  barley 
that  bad  been  gathered  140  years. 
Wheat  has  been  discovered  in  sub- 
terraneous hoards,  which  had  been 
lost  and  forgotten  for  time  out  of 
mind,  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  the 
day  it  was  reaped. 

'*  Insects,  birds,  and  four-footed 
animals  are  the  great  destroyers  of 
seeds  &  yet  their  abundance  is  such 
•as  prevails  over  (he  voracity  of  their 
consumrrs ;  while  some  are  defended 
from  all  risk  by  the  hardness  of  their 
coverings,  or  the  thorns  which  arm 
them,  or  the  acrid  and  corrosive 
juices  with  which  they  are  impreg- 
nated. 

*•  Spontaneous  dissemination  fa- 
vourable to  the  devclopement  of  in- 
dividual plants,  by  preven'iug  the 
too  great  accumulaiion  of  seed  with- 
in a  too  narrow  compass,  is  carried 
on  in  various  ways.     In  the  balsam. 


catch  fly,  fraxinella,  sand-box^frw, 
&c  the  valves  of  the  seed-ve»ej 
open  with  a  spring  that  projects  the 
contents  to  a  distance  frobi  the 
parent-plant.  The  gourd  of  the 
spirting  cucumber,  by  a  contraction 
which  takes  place  at  the  moment  of 
its  fall,  darts  out  the  seed  along  with 
a  corrosive  fluid  by  a  vent  formed  as 
it  quits  the  stalk.  The  seed  of  the 
wood -sorrel  is  contained  in  an  ex- 
tensile arillus  or  separate  pouch, 
which  dilates  as  the  aeed-vesnel 
grows,  but  at  last  the  power  of  ex- 
tension ceases  in  the  pouch,  when 
it  bursts  and  shoots  out  the  seeds  by 
an  elastic  effort.  Plants  of  a  lower 
degree  in  the  scale  of  organization, 
such  as  the  mushrooms,  hare  thrir 
peculiar  means  of  disseminating  the 
particles  destined  for  their  repro- 
duction. Vor  instance,  some  of  the 
species  of  Pezisa  impart  a  vibratory 
motion  to  the  cap  or  cover  \rhich 
bears  their  seed  when  that  is  ripe. 
Puff-balls,  also  of  the  mushroom 
tribe,  burst  at  the  top  like  the  crater 
of  a  volcano,  and  the  seed  is  in  such 
quantity  and  so  fine,  that  \^hen  it 
escapes  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
volume  of  smoke.  The  capsules  of 
ferns  likewise  open  with  a  spring, 
an  effect  of  their  contraction  in 
drying  up  when  ripe.  A  like  cause 
gives  motion  to  the  cilia  or  inner 
fringe  which  surrounds  the  urns  or 
seed-vessels  of  mosses.  But  although 
such  partial  phenomena  inayKtinict 
our  curiosity,  they  act  only  a  very- 
subordinate  part  in  the  grand  total 
of  dissemination.  There  are  other 
more  general  and  powerful  causes 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 

"  Many  seeds  are  as  fine  and 
volatile  as  the  dust  of  the  anther ; 
the  winds  carry  these  away  to  scatter 
them  on  the  plain,  the  mountain, 
the  building,  and  in  the  very  depth 
of  the  cavern.     No    place   seems 
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dcned  against  the  intnisioD  of  the 
impalpable  seeds  of  the  various  sorts 
of  mouJds  (Mucores.) 

''Heavier  seeds  and  fraits  are 
furnished  with  wings,  which  sup* 
port  theai  in  the  air,  and  serve  to 
waft  them  through  great  distances. 
The  seed-vessel  of  the  elm  is  sur- 
rounded  by  a  circular  membranous 
wing;  that  of  the  ash  is  terminated 
by  one  that  is  oblong.  The  keys  or 
seed-vessel  of  the  maple  has  two 
large  side-wings.  The  seeds  of  the 
fir,  the  cedar,  and  the  larch  are  fur- 
nished with  a  wing  of  great  fine- 
ness. The  peduncle  of  the  capsule 
of  the  lime  tree  adheres  to  a  kind  of 
broad  bracte  which  plays  the  part  of 
wings. 

"  The  seeds  of  syngenesious  plants 
are  furnished  with  a  feathery  crown 
or  aigrette,  and  lopk  like  small 
shuttle-cocks.  The  separate  threads 
that  compose  this  aigrette  distending 
as  they  dry,  serve  as  levers  to  lift 
the  seed  from  the  involucre  that 
holds  it,  and  when  out^  as  a  para- 
chute to  prevent  its  coming  to  the 
ground,  and  to  buoy  it  in  the  air. 

"  Linnaeus  suspects  that  the  Eri- 
geron  canadense  came  through  the 
air  from  America  to  Europe  :  not  at 
all  an  impossible  thing.  When 
once  that  syngenesious  plant  has 
found  its  way  Into  any  quarter,  it  is 
sure  to  disperse  and  sow  itself  round 
the  whole  neighbourhood. 

"  The  funiculus  (a  cord  which 
attaches  the  seed  to  its  receptacte) 
of  the  dogsbane,  swallow-wort,  peri- 
ploca,  Ike,  the  calyx  of  several  of' 
the  valerians  and  scabiouses,  form  of 
themselves  elegant  aigrettes,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  seed  of  this 
syngenesious  plants. 

*•  Seeds  are  often  carried  by  eddies 

of  winds  far  from  the  spot  on  which 

.  ihcy  grew.     Whirlwinds  have  been 

known  to  scatter  over  the  southern 


coast  of  Spain  those  that  had  ripened 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 

*^  Some  fimits  are  closed  herme- 
tically, and  so  constructed  asto  swim 
on  the  water.  These  are  carried  to 
every  distance  by  torrents  and  rivers, 
as  well  as  the  sea  itself.  Cocoa- 
nuts,  cashew  nuts,  and  the  pods  of 
the  Mimosa  scandens  sometimes  of 
the  length  of  two  yards,  with  many 
other  fruits  of  the  tropical  regions, 
are  cast  upon  the  shores  of  Norway, ' 
in  a  state  to  vegetate,  did  the  climate 
permit. 

"  Regular  currents  transport  the 
large  double  cocoa-out  of  the  Se» 
chelles  to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  at 
the  distance  of  400  leagues  from 
whence  it  was  produced.  Fruits 
brought  by  the  sea  have  sometimes 
discovered  to  uncivilized  nations  the 
existence  of  those  islands  which  lay 
to  the  windward  of  their  country. 
By  such  tokens  Columbus,  in  the  ** 
search  of  the  American  continent, 
was  apprised  that  he  was  not  far 
distant  from  the  laud  of  which  he 
had  prognosticated  the  existence.  « 

**  Linnseus  remarks  that  animals 
co-operate  with  great  effect  in  the 
dissemination  of  seed. 

'*  The  squirrel  and  cross*bill,  are 
both  very  fond  of  the  seed  of  the 
fir ;  to  open  the  scales  of  the  cones 
they  strike  them  against  stones,  and 
thus  set  free  and  disperse  the  seed. 

"  Crows,  rats,  marmots,  dormice, 
convey  away  seeds  to  stock  their 
hoards  in  out-of-the-way  places. 
These  form  their  winter-store<),  but 
are  often  lost  or  forgotten,  while 
their  contents  come  up  in  the  spiing. 

*'  Birds  swallow  the  berries,  of 
which  they  digest  only  the  pulp, 
but  void  the  stones  entire  and  rrady 
to  germinate.  It  is  thus  that  the 
thrush  and  other  birds  deposit  the 
seed  of  misletue  on  the  trees  where 
it  is  found  ;  and  indeed  destitute  as 
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ibis  It  of  vi^ogi  or  aigrette«>  It  could 
not  be  dlssemioated  in  any  otber 
way,  for  it  will  not  grow  on  the 
ground. 

"  The  Poke  of  Virginia  (Phyto- 
lacca decandra^)  which  was  intro- 
dttced  by  the  monks  of  Corbonnieua 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Boar* 
deaux,  for  the  sake  of  colooric^ 
the  wine>  has  been  since  dissemi* 
nated  by  the  birds  throughout  the 
aouthem  departments  of  France, 
and  in  the  deepeat  valleys  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

''  The  Dutchi  with  the  view  of 
•monopoliBing  the  trade  of  nutmegB» 
extirpated  tte  trees  on  those  islands 
which  they  could  not  waich  so  nar- 
rowly as  the  rest;  but  in  a  short 
tioie  these  very  islands  were  re- 
stocked with'  nutmeg'^trees  by  the 
birds  ;  as  if  nature  refused  to  admit 
of  such  encroachment  on  her  rights. 

**  Granivorous  quadrupeds  disse- 
minate the  seed  they  do  not  digest. 
It  is  known  to  every  one  that  horses 
infect  the  meadows  with  new 
weeds. 

**  The  fruit  of  the  prickly-seeded 
' scorpion- grass,  of  cleavers  or  goose- 
grass,  of  the  wood-^anicle,  are  all 
provided  with  small  hooks  by  which 
they  lay  hold  of  (he  fleeces  of  the 
'floofc,  and  accompany  irs  migra- 
tions. 

''  Tbtfro  are  particular  plants, 
such  as  the  pellitory  of  the  wall,  the 
nettle,  and  the  sorrel  1,  that  may 
be  said  to  seek  the  society  of  man, 
and  actually  to  haunt  his  footsteps. 
They  spring  up  along  the  wall  of 
the  village,  snd  even  in  the  streets 
«f  the  city ;  they  follow  the  shep- 
herd, and  climb  the  loftiest  tnoun- 
tain  with  him.  When  youog  I 
accompanied  M.  Ramond  in  his 
«tcursfons  in  the  Pyrenees,  where 
that  learned  naturalist  mot^  than 
oneo  poiiited  out  lo  m^  tliese  de« 


sertdrs  from  the  plains  bdow  }  tJi^ 
grew  on  the  f^amaina  of  named 
hovels,  where  they  kept  their  sta- 
tion in  defiance  of  the  sevMtyof 
the  winters,  and  remained  as  me- 
moriala  to  attest  the  fomoer  pre- 
sence of  man  and  his  flocks. 

"  Distances,  chains  of  mooDtains, 
rivers>  the  sea  itself  are  liut  una- 
vailing barriers  to  the  migration  of 
seed.  Climate  alone  can  set  bounds 
to  the  dispersion  of  the  vegetable 
races ;  that  only  draws  tfe  line 
which  these  cannot  transgress.  In 
process  of  time^  it  is  probatile  that 
most  of  the  plants  which  giow 
within  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
will  be  coranKm  to  all  the  oouDtrics 
comprised  in  the  entire  zone  oi  it ; 
an  event  which  would  be  one  of  the 
great  blessings  resulting  from  the 
industry  and  persevering  lutercourse 
of  civilized  nations.  But  do  homao 
power  will  ever  force  the  vegetable 
of  the  Tropics  to  endure  the  climate 
of  the  Poles,  nor  t^/ce  versd.  Here 
nature  is  too  strong  for  man. 

'*  Species  cannot  spontsneoosly 
spread  themselves  frtxn  one  pole  to 
the  other>  the  intermediate  differ- 
ences of  temperature  pseventing 
such  progFesa;  but  we  may  assist  in 
transporting  themi  as  we  have  done 
successfully  in  various  instances. 
We  have  already  transplanted  the 
eucalypti,  the  metro8idera»  the  mi- 
mosas, the  casuarioas  and  other 
plants  of  Terra  Australis  into  our 
own  soil;  while  the  gardens  of 
Botany-bey  are  stocked  with  the 
fruit-trees  of  Europe. 

''  The  dissemination  of  seed  com- 
pletes  the  round  of  vegetatkm.  The 
shrob  ati^  the  tree  are  bared  of 
their  foliage ;  tl}e  herb  is  dried  up 
and  rettrns  to  the  6srtb  fttmi  which 
it  cmne.  That  earth  appears  to  us 
as  if  stripped  for  ^er  of  her  gay 
attire^  ye(  coontleas  gmnia  wait  tiat 
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the  stated  scaton  to  re-adom  her 
with  verdure  and  bloom.  Such  is 
the  prftdigal  fertility  of  nature,  that 
a  surface  of  a  thousand  times  the 
extent  of  that  of  our  whole  globe, 
would  not  suffice  for  the  seed 
harvest  of  a  single  year,  provided 
the  whole  was  suffered  to  reappear; 


but  the  destruction  of  seed  is  end- 
less, and  only  a  small  portion  escapes 
to  rise  again.  In  no  way  in  Our 
view  are  the  power  of  nature  and 
the  immutabilily  of  its  laws  more 
strikingly  displayed,  than  in  the 
successive  resurrections  of  the  types 
of  by-gone  generations.** 


Mode  of  Ascertaining  the  Comvaeativb  Value  op  each  Cow's 
Milk  xn  a  Diaay. 


UncolnMre,  Angiist  26,  I8I6. 
Sir, 
•*  1  HAVE  not  observed  that  the 
valuable  improvement  cotnmuui- 
cated  to  the  Oxfordshire  Agricul- 
tural Society  by  their  worthy  Pre- 
sident, Mr.  Fane,  of  a  method  of 
ascertaining  the  comparative  value 
of  the  milk  of  each  cow  in  a  dairy, 
has  yet  found  its  way  into  yoor 
paper.  I  trouble  you  with  this 
to  state  the  manner  in  which  T  have 
availed  myself  of  it,  with  the  com- 
plete approbation  of  my  wife,  her 
housekeeper,  and  her  dairy-maid. 

'' The  principle  of  the  invention 
iSi  that  if  milk  is  poured  into  a  glass 
and  suffered  to  remain,  the  division 
between  the  cream  that  swims  upon 
it,  and  (he  milk  below,  will  be  so 
plain  and  evident,  that  the  depth  of 
the  cream  may  be  easily  measured  ; 
of  course  if  the  milk  of  any  cow 
produces  more  cream  than  that  of 
another,  the  difference  may  be  cor* 
rectly  ascertained ;  this  noay  be 
done  in  any  glass  vessel  having  up- 
right sides  :  a  tnmbler,  for  instance, 
or,  what  is  better,  one  of  those 
glasses  in  which  shopkeepers  pre- 
serve their  sugar  plums  and  such 
like  wares.  If  the  depth  of  milk 
poured  into  a  glass,  be  exactly  6 
inches  and  2-8tha>  every  l*8th  of 
an   inch  in   depth    of  the  cream 


swimming  upon  it,  will  be  equal  to 
2  per  cent,  of  the  ancioant  of  the 
whole  of  the  milk. 

"  The  apparatus  i   use  consists 

of  tubes  of  glass  about  i  an  inch  in 

diameter,  and  about  1 1  inches  long* 

fixed  upright  in  a  wooden  frame, 

each  tube  having  a  line  round  it 

marked  by  the  glassman  exactly  10 

inches  from  the  bottom.  At  milking 

time  each  tube  is  filled  up  to  the 

line  with  the  milk  of  a  cow  j  after 

standing  12  hours  the  cream  which 

floats    upon  the  milk  is  measured 

by  a  scale  of  10  parts  to  an  inch  :  as 

the  whole  depth  of  the  milk   and 

cream  is  10  inches,  each  divjsMin 

will  represent  one  per  cent,  of  the 

whole ;  of  course,  if  the  milk  given 

by  a  cow  at  a  meal  is  one  gallon,  or 

8  pints,  and  the  thickness  df  the 

cream  that  floats  opon  it  measures 

14  divisions,  multiply  the  number 

of  pints  of  milk  (8,)  by  the  depth 

of  the  cream^  14  divisions,  and  the 

result  will  be,  that  the  produce  of 

the  cream  of  that  meal  is  112,  or 

one  pint  ^.     These  tubes  may  be 

bought  of  Mr.  Newman,  in  Lisle* 

street,  Leicester->fields,  for  gd.  each. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  fill  the  tnbe 

as  soon  as  the  pail  is  taken  from 

under  the  cow,  for  if  any  delay 

takes  place«  some  of  the  cream  will 

have  ascended  towards  the  top.  The 

milk 
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milk  should  be  taken  from  the 
middle  of  the  pail,  and  poured  into 
the  tube  without  froth,  which  is 
done  by  dipping  a  cream-pot  below 
the  froth  and  tilling  the  tube  from 
thence,  after  having  struck  off  the 
froth  with  the  blade  of  a  knife. 

'*  Rich  milk  is  not  white  but 
brown,  as  is  evident  by  comparing 
the  milk  of  differeut  cows  when  in 
the  glass  tubes ;  by  the  colour  of  the 
milk  a  tolerable  estimate  may  be 
made  of  its  pioduce  in  cream.  The 
richness  of  the  cream  may  also  be 
estimated  by  the  colour  of  the  cream 
floating  on  the  tubes.  Ihe  best 
Aldemey  creani  has  a  yellow  hue, 
almost  9S  deep  as  the  flower  of  the 
buttercup,  while  the  cream  of  a 
Holderness  cow  fed  upon  sour  grains 
U  as  white  as  chalk,  as  the  cream 
separates  itself.  Rich  milk  flrst 
becomes  white,  and  then  takes  a 
blueish  hue. 

,  "  Every  dairy  womau  knows  that 
the  first  roilkiogs   of  a  cow .  are 


almost  without  cream,  and  that  Ihe 
last  pint  or  half  pint  which  is  drawn 
from  the  udder  with  difficulty,  is 
almost  entirely  cream;  beoce  the 
necessity  of  tilling  the  tul)e  from 
the  whole  of  the  milk  yielded  by  a 
cow  i  and  it  may.  not  be  an  im- 
proper caution  to  stir  it  aboat  with 
a  spoon  to  n)i&  the  cream  and  milk 
more  regularly  together,  before  the 
tube  is  filled. 

"  It  is  proper  te  observe,  that  the 
quantity  of  cream  that  floats  upon 
the  milk  in  Mr.  Fane's  glasses, 
cannot  be  obtained  by  the  presrnt 
imperfect  method  of  setting  milk  in 
shallow  vessels,  and  taking  off  the 
cream  by  skimming ;  the  whole 
quantity  may  be  gotten  by  setting 
the  milk  in  deeper  vessds,  and 
drawing  it  from  under  the  cream  by 
a  syphon ;  it  is  evident  from  this, 
that  the  present  system  of  managing 
our  dairies  is  capable  of  mach  im- 
provement. 

Your  humble  servant,  &c.  H.S." 
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**  Thb  art  of  printing  on  stone 
was  finit  introduced  into  this  country 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Andr^,  >ftho  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  the  invention, 
but  which,  of  course,  could  not 
have  been  sustained,  as  the  art  had 
been  long  practised  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Several  sketches  were  made 
by  our  eminent  artists,  and  a  perio- 
dical work  was  published  by  M. 
Andr£,  of  impressions  from  stone, 
and  which,  on  his  leaving  this 
country,  was  continued  by  Mr. 
Voluicler,  his  successor,  who  find- 
ing the  profits  fall  short  of  his  ex- 
pccintions,  left  this  country  some 
time  since  -,  and  on  his. departure,  a 
poor  person  of  the  pame  of  Red- 


man, who  bad  been  in  the  employ 
of  M.  Volwieler,  was  instmctrd  by 
him  in  the  process,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  Quarter-Master-Generara 
office,  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
plans,  &c.  The  hope  of  greater 
gain^  tempted  him  to  quit  bis  situa- 
tion. He  has  not  however,  I  be- 
lieve, reaped,  as  yet,  much  profit 
from  the  concern.  Some  others 
have  constructed  presses,  and  printed 
from  stone,  but  Redman  is  onqnes- 
tionably  the  most  skilful  worknaan. 
When  this  art  was  first  introdoced 
into  this  country,  it  was  expected 
that  considerable  benefit  would  re- 
sult from  its  practice.  In  many 
instances,  the  expense  attending  en- 
giavings   precludes    the  poisibilitj 
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of  giving  publicity  to  works  on 
science,  and  in  others,  considerable 
sacrifices  are  nriade,  in  order  to  bring 
out  works  which,  but  for  the  ex- 
prnsc  of  the  engravings^  might 
have  yielded  the  author  a  return 
for  his  labours.  It  should  seem, 
however,  from  the  total  want  of 
encouragement  this  art  has  met  with 
here,  either  that  it  is  not  fit  to 
supply  the  place  of  copper-plate 
engravings,  or  wood-cuis,  or  that 
'  the  differtiice  of  expense  is  so  in- 
considerable, as  not  to  be  of  moment. 
It  'vas  said,  that  the  engravers  had 
united  to  prevent  the  art  being 
brought  into  use  in  this  country.  It 
is  howf  ver,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
absurdity  to  suppose,  that  the  few 
membrrs  of  any  particular  trade, 
should  be  able  to  prevent  the  exer- 
cise of  an  art,  by  which  that  which 
is  required,  could  be  procured  equally 
serviceable,  at  one  tenth  part  of  the 
price.  The  fact  is,  the  art  of 
printing  on  stone  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  practised  in  per- 
fection in  this  country,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  reference  to  the  works  after 
noiiced.  The  short  outline  of  the 
process  appears  to  be  as  follows.  A 
slab  of  white  lias,  (Bath  stone) 
about  an  inch  thick,  is  rendf  red  per- 
fectly level,  und  polished  wiih  fine 
sand,  or  some  other  substance,  and 
this  is  drawn  on  with  a  pen,  and  a 
prepared  liquid  of  the  consistence 
of  common  ink,  and  with  the  same 
facility :  after  this,  the  stone  is 
washed  over  with  a  diluted  nitric 
acid,  which  slightly  corrodes  that 
part  of  the  stone  which  has  not 
b<-en  drawn  on  with  the  pen  (the 
liquid  repelling  the  acid,  having 
wax  in  solution) ;  and  the  stone  is 
then  saturated  with  water,  and  the 
common  printing  ball  is  dabbed 
over  it,  as  in  type  printing,  and  the 
ink  adheres  to  such  parts  as  have 


been  drawn  on,  (the  other  parts 
of  the  ^tone  being  wet,  repel  the 
printing  ink) ;  the  impression  is 
then  taken  by  passing  the  stone 
through  a  press,  with  a  single  cylin- 
der. When  the  print  is  wished  to 
resemble  a  chalk  drawing,  the  stone 
is  left  rather  rough,  by  using  a 
coarser  sand  to  polish  it;  and  in- 
stead of  ink  and  a  pen  being  used, 
&  prepared  pastil,  of  the  same  sub- 
stance as  that  with  which  the  mix- 
ture used  in  drawing  with  a  pen  is 
made,  is  substituted,  with  which  a 
drawing  is  made  on  the  stone.  From 
this,  it  appears,  that  the  making 
the  drawing  on  the  stone,  is  ac- 
companied- by  no  more  inconve- 
nience than  a  drawing  on  paper  with 
pencil  or  a  pen:  but  as  circum- 
stances may  render  it  inconvenient 
to  make  the  drawing  on  the  stone, 
there  is  a  prepared  paper,  on  which 
the  drawing  may  be  made,  either 
with  a  pen  or  chalk,  and  which  the 
printer  can  transfer  on  the  stone ; 
and  this  method  has  the  advantage 
of  reversing  the  drawing,  by  which 
means,  the  impression  produced, 
corresponds  with  the  original  design. 
As  it  is  difficult,  even  with  a  steel 
pen,  to  make  a  vtry  fine  line  on  the 
stone,  where  that  Is  requisite,  it  is 
belter  to  cover  the  stone  over  with 
a  thin  mixture  of  gum<water  and 
lamp-black,  and  after  it  is  dry,  the 
design  may  be  .sketched  with  the 
point  of  an  etching  needle,  in  the 
same  way  as  on  copper,  scratching 
through  the  covering  of  gum,  and 
then  rubbing  the  printing  ink  on 
the  surface  of  the  stone;  it  only 
adheres  in  the  parts  where  the  gum 
has  been  scratched  away,  and  when 
the  stone  is  soaked  in  wa^er,  the 
gum  dissolves  and  washes  off,  leav- 
ing the  design  traced  in  printing 
ink  on  the  stone,  which,  when  dry, 
is  printed  from  in  the  mode  before 
meutiooed. 
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mentioned*  tt  should  seem^  how- 
ever^  that  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent simplicity  of  this  process, 
there  mi)st  De)et  some  considerable 
drscoveries  to  make  in  the  detail^ 
as  nothing  has  been  produced  in 
this  country,  which  can,  in  respect 
of  execution,  be  compared  to  the 
works  produced  on  the  Continent 

''It  is  obvious,  that  supposing 
the  impression  produced*  is  equally 
fit  to  answer  the  purpose  required, 
the  whole  expense  of  engraving 
may  be  saved,  as  thb  srtist  may 
himself,  at  once,  make  the  design 
on  the  stone  -,  besides  this,  the  stone, 
is  in  no  wise  worn  by  printing,  and 
ady  number  of  prints  may  be  taken 
with  it.  Nothing  resembling  the 
tone,  or  effect  of  the  fine  productions 
of  line  engraving,  can  be  produced  3 
but  an  inspection   of  any  of  the 


works  before  tHiticed  willshew  that 
it  is  admirably  adapted  to  represent 
subjects  of  natural  history,  outHoes^ 
designs,  plans>  kc  The  art  is  b\s& 
applicable  to  the  multiplication  of 
writings,  as  the  subject  reqaixed  to 
be  printed,  vnay  be  written  on  the 
prepared  paper  before  noticed^  and 
transferred  on  the  stone,  and  printed 
without  the  least  delay,  and  at  no 
other  expense  than  the  mere  print- 
ing. At  Munich,  wbefe  this  art  is 
principally  practised,  all  the  pfoda- 
mations,  &c.  relating  to  the  State, 
are  thus  printed. 

*'  We  have  just  learnt,  that  Mr. 
Ackerman,  of  the  Strand,  has  pro- 
cured a  person  from  Muoicb,  who 
perfectly  understands  the  diode  of 
printing  from  stone :  and  that,  la  a 
.  short  time,  Mr.  A.  means  to  priot 
in  this  manner  for  the  public." 


Article  II. — Character  of  HaydtCs  Works;  from  the  lAves  of  Haydn 

and  Moxeart, 


"  T  PROCEED  to  the  conclusion 
JL  of  my  history.  Haydn,  now 
received  into  the  Esterbazy  family, 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  grand  or* 
chestra,  and  attached  tp  the  service 
of  a  patron  immensely  rich,  found 
himself  in  that  happy  union  of  cir- 
cumstances, too  rare  for  our  plea- 
sures, which  gives  opportunity  to 
genius  to  display  all  its  powers. 
From  this  moment  his  life  was  uni- 
form,  and  fully  employed.  •  He 
rose  early  in  the  morning,  dressed 
himself  very  neatly,  and  placed 
him.%elf  at  a  small  table  by  the  side 
of  his  piano-forte,  where  the  hour 
of  dinner  usually  found. him  still 
seated.  In  the  evening,  he  went 
to  the  rehearsals,  or  to  the  opera, 


which  was  performed,  in*  the  prince's 
palace,  four  tiroes  every  week. 
Scmietimes^  but  not  often*  he  de- 
voted a  morning  to  hunting.  Tlie 
little  time  which  he  bad  to  spare, 
on  comn^on  days,  was  divided  be- 
tween his  friends  and  Mademoiselle 
Boselli.  Such  "was  the  course  of 
his  life  for  naore  than  thirty  years. 
This  accounts  for  the  astonishing 
number  of  his  Works.  Thejr  may 
be  arranged  in  three  classes  j— in- 
strumental music,  church  music, 
and  operas. 

''  In  symphony,  he  is  the  firtt  of 
the  first  J  io  sacred  music,  be  opened 
a  new  path>  liable^  it  is  (rue^  to 
criticising  but  by  which  he  has 
placed  himtelf  on  a  levd'wltfi  the 
greatest 
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greatest  geniuses.  In  the  thxrd> 
Uiat  b,  theatrical  musiq^he  wasonly 
t^pectable,  and  this,  for  man/ 
reasons ;  of  which  one  of  the  beet  is, 
that  in  this  depaftment  he  was  only 
an  ionltator. 

'*  Since  you  assure  roe  that  my 
prating  does  not  tire  you>  I.  shall 
speak  in  regular  order  of  these  three 
kinds  of  music. 

*^  Haydn's  instrumental  music 
cottststs  of  chamber  symphonies, 
for  a  greater  or  less  number  of  in- 
ffruments,  and  of  symphonies  for 
a  fall  orchestra^  whicb^  oA  account 
of  the  great  number  of  instruments 
necessary,  can  onlv  be  (performed, 
with  convenience^  xh  a  theatre. 

''  Tte  first  of  these  divisions, 
comprehends  the  duets,  trios,  quar- 
t^'ts^  sestetts,  octetts,  and  diverti- 
mentos ;  the  sonatas  for  the  piano- 
forte^ the  fantasie,  variations^  and 
capricci.  In  the  second  are  con- 
tained the  symphonies  for  the  grand 
orchestra,  the  concertos  for  different 
instruments^  the  serenades  and  the 
marcha. 

''  Or  all  this  music^  the  quartetts^ 
and  the  symphonies  for  the  grand 
orchestra^  are  most  esteemed.  Haydn 
has  written  eighty-two  quartetts, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  sym- 
phonies. The  first  nineteen  quar- 
tetts,  are  considered  by  amateurs 
merely  as  divertimentos.  The  ori- 
ginality and  loftiness  of  his  style  is 
not  yet  fully  developed  in  them. 
Butj  in  return^  each  ond  of  the 
qtiartetts,  from  that  marked  No. 
20  to  No.  82,  would,  alone,  have 
been  sufficient  to  establish  the  re- 
putation of  its  author. 

''  You  know  that  quartetts  are 
executed  by  four  matruments,  a  first 
▼iolio,  a  second  violin>  an  alto,  and 
a  violoncello.  An  inteUigent  woman 
said,  that  when  she  heard  a  quart  ett 
of  Haydn*s,    she    fancied    henelf 
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pfeseht  at  the  conversation  6^  four 
agreeable  persons.  She  thought 
that  the  first  violin  had  the  air  of  an 
eloquent  man  of  genius,  of  middle 
age,  who  supported  a  conversation^ 
the  subject  of  which  he  bad  sug- 
gested. In  the  second  violin^  she 
recognized  a  friend  of  the  first, 
who  sought  by  all  possible  means  to 
display  him  to  advantage,  seldom 
thought  of  himself,  and  kept  up 
the  conversation,  rather  bv  assenting! 
to  what  was  said  by  the  others, 
than  by  advancing  any  ideas  of  his 
own.  The  alto,  was  a  grave,  learn- 
ed, and  sententious  man.  He  Slip- 
ported  the  discourse  of  the  first 
violin  by  laconic  maxims,  striking 
for  their  truth.  The  bass,  was  a. 
worthy  dd  lady,  rather  inclined  to 
ciiatter,  who  said  nothing  of  much 
consequence,  and  yet  was  always 
desiring  to  put  in  a  word.  But  shq 
gave  an  additional  grace  to  the  con- 
versation, and  while  she  Was  talk 
ing,  the  other  interlocutors  had 
time  to  breathe.  It  was,  however, 
evident,  that  she  had  a  secret  inch- 
nMion  for  the  alto,  which  she  pre-* 
ferred  to  the  other  instruments. 
.  ''  Haydn,  in  the  course  of  fiftj 
years  labour,  has  produced  five 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  instra- 
roental  compositions :  and  has  never 
copied  himself  but  when  he  intend- 
ed tD  do  so.  For  instance,  the  air  of 
the  Husbandman,  in  the  oratorio  of 
The  Four  Seasons,  is  an  andante 
from  one  of  his  symphonies,^  of 
which  he  has  made  a  fine  counter- 
tehor  air,  but  which,  it  must  be 
allowe4#  flags  a  little  towards  the 
end* 

*'  You  perceive,  my  friend,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  observations 
which  I  should  nere  make,  require  a 
piano-forte,  and  not  a  pen.  At  the 
distance  of  four  hundred  leagues 
from  you,  and  our  beloved  France, 
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it  is  of  the  poetical  part  onlj,  of 
Haydn's  9ty\c,  that  I  can  speak. 

''  The  allegros  of  his  symphonies* 
which  are  ia  genera!  full  of  life  and 
spirit,  carry  you  out  of  yourself. 
They  generally  conomence  with  a 
short,  easy,  and  intelligible  theme. 
Gradttally,  and  by  ^  procedure  full 
of  genius,  this  theme,  repeated  by 
the  difierent  instruments,  acq;uires 
a  character  of  mingled  heroism  and 
^iety.  These  solemn  tints,  are 
like  the  dark  shades  of  Bembrandt 
and  Goercbino,  which  produce  sach 
eiiects  on  the  illufbinated  parts  of 
theirpictares. 

*  '*■  The  author  seems  to  conduct 
you  into  the  midst  of  abysses ;  but, 
•a  continued  sensation  of  pleasure, 
allures  you  to  follow  him  in  his  sin- 
gular cOune.  The  character  I  have 
just  described,  appears  io  me  to  be- 
long in  coliraioo  to  the  prestos  and 
rOndos. 

' "  There  is  more  variety  in  the 
andantes,  and  adagios:  the  lofty 
style  is  there  displayed  in  all  iu 
majestv. 

•*  Tne  phrases,  or  mnstca)  ideas, 
are  finely  and  nobly  developed. 
£^  toember  is  clear  and  distinct, 
and  the  whole  stands  boldly  for- 
ward. It  is  the  styljB  of  BuiTon, 
when  he  abounds  in  ideas.  There 
is  inore  energy,  than  softness,  re- 
quired to  execute  properly  the 
adagios  of  Haydn.  Iney  have 
rather  the  proportions  of  a  Juno, 
than  of  a  Venus.  More  grave,  than 
delicate,  they  breathe  a  trsnquil 
dignity,  lull  of  the  power,  and, 
sometimes,  with  a  little  of  the  hea- 
viness, of  the  Germans. 

f  in  (lie  andantes^  thi^  dignity  is 
occasionally  subdued  by  a  naode- 
raied  gaiety,  but  still  it  alwajra 
predominates.  Sometimes,  in  the 
anjiiaptes  and  adagios,  the  author 
suflTeta  himself  to  be  suddenly  car- 


ried away  by  the  copiousness  and 
power  of  his  ideas.  This  sportive-' 
ness,  this  excess  of  vigcMir,  animates, 
enlivens,  carries  along  with  it  the 
whole  composition,  but  does  oot 
exclude  passion  and  seotimenf. 

**  Soqe  of  the  andantea  and  alle- 
gros  of  Haydn  appear  to  have  do 
subject.  One  is  tempted  to  think 
the  performers  have  begun  at  the 
n>iddle  of  their  parts  ^  but  in  a 
short  time  the  tme  amateur  per- 
ceives, by  his  sensations,  that  the 
composer  has  had  an  obfect,  and  a 
plan. 

"  His  mionets  are  tbe  pore  ema- 
nations of  genius.  So  rich  are  they 
in  harmony,  in  ideas,  in  accumu- 
lated beauties,  that  they  wooJd 
suffice  with  an  ordinary  roan  lor  a 
sonata.  It  was  in  reference  to  this, 
that  Mosart  used  to  say  of  our 
comic  operas,  that  any  man  in  good 
health  might  make  one,  every  day 
before  breakfast.  The  second  parts 
of  Haydn's  minuets  are  in  geoerst 
comic,  and  are  delightful  for  their 
originality. 

"  Tbe  general  charscter  of  tbe 
instrumental  music  of  our  aathor  is 
that  of  romantic  imagination.  In 
vain  would  you  seek  iu  it  the  cor- 
rectness of  Racii^e  ^  it  is  rather  the 
style  of  ArioKto,  or  of  Shakespeare. 
For  this  reawi)  I  cannot  account  for 
the  reputation  of  Ein^dn  in  Fiance. 
**  His  genius  ranges  in  every  di- 
rection with  the  rapidity  of  the 
eaji^le.  The  astonishing,  and  Che 
alluring,  succeed  each  other  alter- 
nately, and  are  painted  with,  the 
most  brilliant  tints.  I.c  is  this  va- 
riety of  colouringi  it  is  the  absence 
of  every  thing  tedioofj  which  Jias 
probably  obtained  fbr  him  so  rapid 
and  extensive  a  succete.  ScarorJy 
had  he  composed  his  symphonies, 
before  they  were  performed,  in 
America,  and  tbe  Indies. 
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*'  Tlie  magic  of  his  style  seeooB  to 
toe  to  coa^ist  in  a  predominating 
character  of  liberty  aod  Joy.  This 
joy  of  Haydn/ is  a  perf^^ctly  natural, 
pare^  and  continual  exaUattooj  it 
reigns  in  the  aUegros ;  It  is  percep- 
tible even  in  the  grave  parts*  and 
pervades  the  andantes  in  a  sensible 
degree. 

**  In  those  compositians,  where 
it  Is  evident  from  the  rhythm,  tbe 
tone,  and  the  general  character,  that 
the  author  .intends  to  inspire  me- 
lancholy, this  obstinate  joy,  being 
unable  to  shew  itself  openly,  is 
transformed  intoehergyandstrength. 
Observe,  this  sombre  gravity  is  not 
pain,  it  is  joy  constrained  to  dis- 
guise itself;  which  might  be  called 
the  cpncentrated  joy. of  a  savage  | 
but  never  sadness^  dejection,  or  me* 
lancholy.  Haydn  has  never  been 
really  melancholy  more  than  two  or 


\hree  times';  in  a  veAe  of  his  Stabat 
Mater,  and  in  two  of  the  adagios 
of  the  Seven  Words. 

'/  This  is  the  reason  wh)r  he  has 
never  ejicelled  in  dramatic  musici 
Without  melancholy,  there  can  be 
po  impasnoned  music ;  and,  for  this 
cause,  the.  French  people,  lively, 
vain,  and  light,  expressing  with 
quickness  a],!  their  sentiments,  some- 
times oppressed  with  ennui,  .but 
never  melancholic,  will  neyer  have 
any  music.  . 

"  Now  we  arc  upon  the  subject, 
and  that  I  see  you  already  begin- 
ning to  scowl,  I  will  tell  you  the 
whole  of  my  mind.  1  shall  pur- 
posely make  use  of  <  the  most  com- 
mon and  intelligible  images ;  and  I 
invite  all  i;ny  brother  manufacturers 
of  paradoxes  to  follow  the  aame 
plan." 


Abticls  lUji^Intro^ctum  of  Tea,  Coffee,  anJ  Chocakte  $  from  the 
3d  FoL  of  Curiosities  qflAteraiure. 


''  TT  is  hardly  credible  that  on  the 
X  first  introduction  of  that  Chi- 
nese leaf,  whkh  now  affords  our 
daily  fefresbment ;  or  thot  Ameri- 
can leaf,  whose  sedative  fumes 
made  it  so  long  an  universal;  favour- 
ite s  or  that  Arabian  berry,  whose 
aroma  exhilarates  iti  Enropean  vo- 
taries ;  that  tbe  use  of  these  harm- 
kas  novelties  should  have  spread 
consternation  in  the  nations  of  En- 
rope,  and  have  been  anathematised 
by  the  terrors  and  the  fictions  of 
some  of  the  learned.  Tet  this 
aeeroa  to  hate  happened.  Fatin, 
who  wrote  so  furiously  against  tbe 
iotroduction  of  antimony,  spread 
the  aaae  aliirm  at  the  use  of  tea, 
which  he  calls,  '' I'lmpertioeDte 
nouvcaute  du  si^e.**  In  Germany, 


Hanneman  considered  tea-dealers  ai 
immoral  memben  of  society,  l3rlng 
in  wait  for  men's  punes  and  lives; 
and  Dr.  Duncan,  In  his  treatise 
on  hot  liqtiors,  suspected  that  the 
virtues  attributed  to  t^,  were  merely 
to  encourage  the  importadon: 

**  Many  virulent  pamphlets  were 
published  against  the  use  of  this 
shrub,  from  yarious  motives.  In 
l^O  a  Dutch  writer  sa^s  it,  was 
ridiculed  in  Holland  under  tbe  name 
of  hay- water.  "The  progftas  of 
this  famous  plant,'*  says  an  inge- 
nious writer,  ''  has  been  somethmg 
like  the  progress  of  troth ;  suspect- 
ed at  fifst,  Uiough  very  palatable  to 
these  who  had  courage  to  taste  iti 
resisted  as  it  incroach^ ;  abused  as 
its  popularity  aceroed    to  spread; 

and 
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acu}  Q^blbhiog  its  triumph  at  last, 
iii  cbeenng  the  whole  land  from 
the  palace  to  the  cottage,  only  by 
the  alpw  and  resistlett  efibrts  of 
tldae  and  its  own  virtues.-' 

«'  The  history  of  the  tca-sbrub, 
written  by  Dr.  Lettsom,  is  usually- 
referred  to  on  this  subject  5'  I  con- 
sider it  little  more  than  a  plagiarism 
6n  Dr.  Short's  learned  and  curious 
dissertation  on  tea,  J730, 4to.  Lett- 
|om  has  syperadd^d  the  'solemn 
trifling  of  ^his  moral  and  medical 
advice. 

'^  These  now  common  bever^es 
6re  all  of  recept  oipgin  in  £urope ; 
neither '  the  ancients,  nor  those  of 
the  middle  ages,  tasted  of  this  lux^ 
tiry, '  The  first  accounts  wp'find  of 
the  use  of  this  shrub  are  the  casual 
hotices  of  travellers,  who  seem  to 
have  tasted  it,  and  sometimes  not 
to  have  liked  it :  a  Russian  ambas- 
sador, in  1639,  who  resided  bk  the 
court  of  the  Mogul,  declined  ac- 
ctf(>l1og  a  large  pre^nt  of  tea  for 
the  Caar,  ''as  it  would  only  incum- 
ber .bipi  wirb  3  ,co^i|podity  for 
which  he  had  no  x^,**  Xhe  ap- 
pearance of  <'a  black  water*'  and  an 
gcrid  tastCj  se^ms  not  to  have  re« 
coo^mendrd  it  \q  the  German  Qlea- 
rias  in  1633.  Dr.  Short  has  re«> 
corded  an  finepdote  of  a  stratagem 
ufihp  Dutch  in  tbpirsecpnd  voyage 
to  ;Chlna,  by  which  they  at  first  obr 
tained  their  tea  without  disbursing 
motley  i  they  carried  from  home 
grept  store  of  dri^  »age,  and  har- 
tpred  it  yiih  the  Chinese  for  tea ; 
pnd  received  thre^  or  four  pounds 
qf  tea  for  oneof  i&age :  hvn at  length 
the  Dutch  could  not  export  suffici- 
ent quantity  of  s^e  to  supply  their 
demand.  This  faoc,  howeyer,  proves 
bow  deep]/  the  im^ination  is  con- 
^rned  sifith  our  piiUte,  fiH*  t)|e 
(^ipese,   pfiegted    by    xhfi  f»sM 


novelty,  cpniderQd  <mr  sage.ta  be 
more  precious  than  their  tea. 

''The  first  iotroductioo  of  fes  in- 
to Europe  is  not  ascertained  ;  aoooH- 
ing  to  the  oonnnon  acctmots,  it 
came  into  England  .from  HoUaod, 
in  1666.  when  Lord  Arlington  and 
Lord  Ossory  brotight  over  a  amall 
quantity :  the  custom  of  dhnktng 
tea  became  (ashicHiable,  and  a  poma 
weight  sold  then  for  sixty  ahiuiags. 
This  account,  however,  is  1^  vo 
means  satisfactory.  I  have  heard 
of  Oliver  Cromwell's  tea-pot  in  Ae 
possession  of  a  collector,  and  tliis 
will  derange  the  chronolqgy  of  tboK 
writers  who  are  perpetoally  copying 
the  researcbei  of  otbcn,  wiilioiit 
confirming  or  oorrectmg  theoL 

*'  Amidst  the  rival  obotests  of  the 
Dutch  and  the  English  East-India 
Companies,  the  honour  <^  iotn>-r 
ducing  its  use  into  Europe  oury  be 
claim^  by  both.  •  Dr.  SbtHt  <od- 
jectures  that  tea  might  have  beea 
known  in  England  as  fiv back  as  the 
reign  of  James  I.  for  the  fir%t  fleet 
set  out  in  1QOO5  t^ut,  had  tbr.ttse 
of  tb)s  shrub  b^  known,  tiie  no- 
velty had  been  chrooicled  ameog 
our  dramatic  writers,  whose  wwkt 
are  the  anpals  4^f  oor  |wrva|ent 
tastes  and  humpqrs.  It  is  raiber 
e^^traordinary  that  our  Eait-ladia 
Company  shpuld  qot  have.diicovcr<» 
ed  the  use  of  this  ahrut>!,  in  tbdr 
ear)y  adventarjBSf  yet;it  cqirtainiy 
nf^s  pot  known  in  ^pgland  jo  late 
as  in  U64U  ^^r  in  a  scarce  «*  l>catiie 
^  wann  Beer,"  where  theiitk  in- 
dicares  tbe  aotbor*s  design  tn  ie« 
comnjend  hot  ip.pretMroooa  |o  oold 
dtii^^  he  refei[!B  to  tea  0BI7  by 
qupting  the  J.esuit  M affei!a  acoewitft 
that  f<  ihey  of  China  do  6m  tbe 
mpstpsrt  drink  ^he  steaineii  Ji^nor 
pi;  an  herb  called  Cbia»  iMt.*^.  Xha 
yiQKi  CiH  i>  (be  Pi^rtq^iNseKimn  .for 
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lea,  retained  to  this  da^,  which  thej 
borrowed  from  the  Japanese ;  while 
OQf  intercourge  with  the  Chinese 
made  as  no  doubt  adopt  their  term 
Theh,  now  prevtitent  throughout 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Portuguese.  The  Chinese  origin 
Is  still  preserved  in  the  terhi  Bohea, 
tea  which  comes  frona  the  country 
of  Vouhi  $  and  that  of  Hyson  is  the 
.  name  of  the  most  considerable 
Cfairtese  then  concerned  in  the  trade. 
*'  The  best  account  of  the  early 
Use,  and  the  prices  of  tea  in  England, 
appears  in  the  hand-bill  of  one  who 
maybe  called  our  first  te^-maker. 
This  carious  hand-bill  beai%  no  date^ 
but  as  Hanway  ascertained  that  the 
price  was  sixty  shillings  in  J690, 
this  bill  must  have  been  dispersed 
about  that  period. 
*  '*  Thomas  GarWay  in  Exchange 
alley,  tobacconist  and  coffee- man, 
was' the  first  who  sold  and  retailed 
tea,  recommending  it  for  the  cure 
of  all  disorder-s.  The  following 
shop-bill  is  more  curious  than  any 
historical  account  we  have. 

♦«  Tci  in  England  bath  been  sold 
in  the  leaf  for  six  ponnds>  and  some- 
times for  ten  pounds  the  pound 
weight,  and  in  respect  of  its  former 
scarceness  and  dearness  it  hath  b(*eii 
only  used  as  a  regalia  in  high  treat- 
ments and  entertainments,  and  pre- 
sents made  thereof  to  princes  and 
grandees  till  the  year  1637.  ^  The 
6aid  Garway  did  purchase  a  quantity 
thereof,  and  first  publicly  sold  the 
said  tea  in  leaf  or  drink,  made  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  most 
knowing  merchants  into  those  East- 
ern countries.  On  the  knowledge 
of  the  said  Garrway's  continued  care 
and  industry  iil  obtaining  the  best 
tea,  and  making  drink  thereof,  very 
many  ndblemen,  physicians,  mer- 
>?hants,  ftc.  have  ever  since  sent  to 
bim  for  thp  ^\<1  leafi  and  daily  re- 


sort to  his  house  to  drink  the  drtnk 
tliereof.  He  sells  tea  from  Ifi*.  to 
60s.  a  pound." 

•*  Prob.ibly,  tea  was  not  in  general 
use  domestically  so  late  ais  in  1 68/, 
for  in  the  cjiary  of  Henry,  Karl  of 
Cbrendon,  he  registers  that  *'  Pcre 
Couplet  supped  with  me,  and  after 
supper  we  had  tea,  v  hich  he  said 
was  really  as  good  as  any  he  had 
drank  in  China.*'  Had  his  lordship 
been  in  the  general  habit  of  drinkw 
ing  tea,  he  had  not,  probably^  made 
it  a  subject  for  his  diary. 

"  While  the  ho'^our  of  introducing 
tea  may  be  disputed  between  tht; 
English  and  the  Dutch,  that  of 
coffee  remains  between  the  English 
and  the  French.  Yet  an  Italian  in- 
tended to  have  occupied  the  place 
of  honour;  that  admirable  traveller 
Pietro  della.  Valle,  writing  firom 
Constantinople  l6l5,  to  a  Roman, 
his  fellow-countryman,  informing 
him,  that  he  should  teach  Europe 
in  what  manner  the  Turks  toolc 
what  be  calls  '*  Cabtid,"  or  as  the 
teord  is  wittten  in  ad  Arabic  and 
English  paTTiphlct,.  printed  at  Ox- 
ford 1659,  on  "the;  nature  of  the 
drink  Kauhi  or  coffee.**  As  this 
celebrated  traveller  li^ed  to  l652,  it 
may  excite  surprise  that  the  first 
cup  of  coffee  was  not  drank  ai 
Rome :  this  remains  for  the  dis- 
covery of  some  member  of  the  *'  Ar- 
cadian Society.'*  Our  own  Purchas* 
at  the  time  that  Valle  wrote^  wa^ 
also  "a  pilgrim,'*  and  well  kneV 
what  was  ''coffa,"  which  **tbey 
drank  as  hot  as  ihey  can  epdure  it ; 
it  is  as  black  aij^soot,'  and  tastes  not 
much  unlike  \t.9  good  they  say  for 
digestion  and.mtrth*'* 

*♦  It  appears  by  Le  Grand's  ''  Via 
priv6e  des  Francois,**  that  the  cde- 
brated  Thevenot,  in  iS^S,  gjive 
coffee  afler  dinner ;  but  it  was  con- 
sidered as  the  whim  qf  a  traveller ; 
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ndther  the  thing  itself^  nor  it9  ap- 
pe0rat)C6,  was  inviting :  it  was  pro- 
bably attributed  by  the  gay,  to  ^)ie 
luimour  of  a  vaiD  philosophical 
Iraveller.  But  ten  years  afterwards 
a  Turkish  ambassador  at  Paris  made 
the  beverage  highly  fashionable. 
The  elegance  of  the  equipage  re- 
commended it  to  the  eye,  and 
charmed  the  wom^n :  the  buliiant 
porcelain  cups/  in  which  it  was 
poured ;  the  napkins  fringed  with 
gold,  and  the  Turkish  slaves  ou 
their  kn:fi  presenting  it  to  the 
ladtee,  seated  on  the  ground  on 
jcushions,  turned  the  heads  of  the 
Paribian  dames.  This  elegant  in- 
troduction made  the  exotic  beverage 
a  subject  of  coQversntion,  and  in 
1673,  an  Armenian  at  Paris  at  the 
fair- time  opened  a  coffee-house. 
But  the  custom  sttll  prevailed  to 
sell  beer  and  wine,  and  to  srooak 
and  mix  with  indifferent  company 
In  their  first  imperfect  coffee-houses. 
A  Florentine,  one  Procopc,  cele- 
brated in  his  day  as  the  arbiter  of 
ta^te  in  this  department,  instructed 
by  the  error  of  the  Armenian,  in- 
vented a  .superior  establish  men  t, 
nnd  iiitroduced  ices ;  he  embellished 
his  apartment,  and  thos*;  who  had 
avoided  the  offensive  co0ce-houses, 
repaired  to  Procope*s;  where  lite 
rary  men,  artists,  and  wiis  resorted, 
to  inhale  the  frebh  and  fragrant 
steam.  Le  Grand  8ay«,  thai  this 
establishment  holds  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  liberal y  history  of  the 
times.'  It  "WB9  at  the  coffee- house 
of  Du  Laureut  that  Saurin^  La 
Motte,  panchet,  Boiqdin,  Rousseau, 
&e.  m'et^  but., the  'mild  steams  of 
the  yopFiatid^rry  could  not  naollify 
thfe  ac^ibity  of  so  many  rivals,  and 
the  Vitty  malignity  of  Rousseau 
jgkve  birth  to  tho^e' famous  couplets 
tm  all  the  coflfec-dri^jkcrs^   which 


occasioned  liis  misfortune  aad  Us 
banishment. 

'*  Such  is  the  history  of  the  fint 
use  of  coffee  and  its  bouses  at  Paris. 
We,  however,  knew  the  use  before 
eVen  the  time  of  Theveoot;  for  an 
English  Turkish  merchant  brooght 
a  Greek  servant  in  1652,  who, 
knowing  bow  to  roast  and  make  it, 
opened  a  house  to  sell  it  publidy. 
I  have  also  discovered  hw  band-bill^ 
in  which  he  sets  forth, 

*'  The  vertue  of  the  cofire-drink, 
first  publiquely  made  and  sold  in 
England,  by  Pasqua  Rosee,  in  Su 
Michael^  Alley,  Cornhiil,  at  the 
sign  of  bis  owo  head.** 

"  For  about  twenty  years  after 
the  introduction  of  co^ee  in  tbis 
kingdom,  we  find  a  continued  series 
of  invectives  against  its  adoption^ 
both  in  medicinal  and  domestic 
views.  The  use  of  coffee,  indeed* 
seems  to  have  excited  more  oolice, 
and  to  have  bad  a  greater  infioence 
on  the  manners  of  the  people,  than 
that  of  tea.  It  seems  at  first  to  have 
been  more  universally  used,  as  ji  is 
still  on  the  continents  and  its  use 
is  connected  with  a  resort  for  the 
idle  and  the  curious :  the  iiistoiy  of 
coffee-houses  lis  oft«*n  that  of  tbe 
manners,  the  morals,  and  the  poli- 
tics, of  a  people.  Even  in  its  native 
country,  the  governmrnt  (^scovered. 
xhiit  extraordinary  fact,  and  tbe  oae 
of  the  Arabian  berry  was  more  ibau 
once  forbidden  where  it  grows ;  for 
Ellis,  in  his  •'  History  of  Cofiee,". 
1774,  refers  to  an  Arabian  MS.  io 
the  king  of  France's  library,  which 
shews  that  coffee-houses  in  .Asia 
were  sometimes  suppressed.  The 
same  fare  happened  on  its  intro- 
duction into  England. 

**  A  midst  these  contests  of  popn- 
lar  prejudices,  between, the  lovers  of 
torbuken  Cauary^  aqd  the  terrors  of 
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our  females  at  the  barrenness  of  an 
Arabian  desert,   which    lasted  ior 
twenty  years,  at  length  the  custom 
Wds    universally   establibhed ;    nor 
were  there  wanting  some  reflecting 
minds  desirous  of  introducing  the 
use  of  this  liquid,  among  the  la-[ 
bouring  classes  of  society,  to  weaa 
them  from  stix^ng  liquors.     Howel, 
in  noticing  that  curious  philosophi- 
cal traveller.    Sir   Henry  Blount's 
•*  Organon  Salutis,*'  1659,  observed 
that  "  this  cofFa-drink  bath  caused 
a  great  sobriety  among  all  nations : 
formerly  apprentices,    clerks,    &c. 
used  to  take  their.morning-draugbts| 
in  ale,  beer,  or  wine,  which  often 
made  them  unfit  for  business.  Now 
they  play  the  good-fellows  in  this 
wakeful  and  civil  drink.    The  wor- 
thy gentleman  Sir  James  Muddi- 
^rd,  who  introduced  the  practice 
berec'f  first  in    London,    deserves 
Diucb  rcsptcl  of  the  whole  nation." 
Here  it  appeairs,  what  is  most  pro- 
bable, that  the  use  of  this  berry  was 
introduced  by  other  Turkish  mer- 
chants,  besides  Edwards  and    his 
tefvant  Pdsqna.    But  the  custom  of 
drinking  cofiee  among  the  labouring 
classes  does  not  appear  to  have  last- 
ed ;  and  when  it  was  recently  even 
the  cheapest  beverage,  the  popular 
prejudices  prevailed  against  it,  Ihd '" 
run  in  favour  of  tea.    The  contrary 
practice  prevails  on  the  continent, 
where  beggars  are  viewed  making 
their  coffee  in  the  meet.     I  reraem- 
t>er  seeing  the  large  body  of  ship- 
w/ights  at  Helvoetsloys  summoned 
by  a  bHl,  to  take  their  regular  re- 
freshment of  cofifee ;  and  the  fleets 
of  Holland  were  not  then  built  by 
arms  less  robust  than  the  fleets  of 
firilaio. 

'^he  frequenting  of  cofFee-houses 
is  a  custom  whiok  has  declined 
within  our  retol lection,  since  in- 
stitutions   af  a  higher   character. 


and  society  itself,  has  so  much  Im- 
proved within  late  years.  These 
were,  however,  the  common  as- 
scmblicH  of  all  classes  of  society,, 
The  mercantile  inan^  the  man  of 
letters,  and  the  man  of  fashion, 
had  their  appropriate  coffee-houses*. 
The  Tatlcr  dales  from  either  '  to 
convey  a  character  of  his  subject. . 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  1675,  a 
proclamation  for  some  time  sbcit 
them  .all.  up,  having  bepome  the 
rendezvous  of  the  politicians  of  titat' 
day.  Roger  North  has  given  in  his 
Examen  a  full  account  of  this  bold 
stroke :  it  wai  not  done  without 
some  ."apparent  respect  to  the  J^ritish 
constitution,  the  court  a0ecting  not 
to  act  against  law,  for  the  judges 
were  summoned  to  a  consultation^ 
when,  it  seems,  the  five  jwho  met 
did  not  agree  in  opinion.  BuL  a 
decision  was  coatrived.  that  "the 
retailing  of  coffee  and  tea  might  be 
an  innocent  tracks  t>ut  at  it  was 
said  to  nourish  sedition^  spread  jies, ' 
and  scandalize  great' men,  it  might 
also  be  a  common^  nuisance^"  A 
general  discontent,  la  consequence, 
as  North  acknowledges,  took  place, 
and  emboldened  the  merchants  and 
retailers  of  coffee  and  tea  to  peti- 
tion ;  and  permission  was  soou 
.grsiHted  to  open  the  houses  to  a 
certain  period,  under  a  severe  ad- 
monition, that  the  masters  should 
prevent  all  scandalous  papers,  books, 
and  libels  from  being  read  in  them  ; 
and  hinder  every  person^  from 
spreading  scaodalous  reports  against 
the  government.  It  mu<«t  be  con- 
fessed, all  this  must  have  frequently 
puzzled  the  coffee-house  master  to 
decide  what  was  scandalous,  what 
book  was  fit  to  be  licensed  to  be 
read,  and  what  political  intelligence 
might  be  allowed  to  be  communi- 
cated. The  object  of  the  govern - 
nacnt  was,  probably,   to  intimid.uo, 
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rather  than  to  persecute,  at  that 
moment.  > 

"  Of  chocolate,  1  have  only  to 
observe,  that»  according  to  Le 
Graod*s  '•  Vic  priv6e  dc  Frangois," 
the  Spaniards  brought  it  from  Mex- 
ico, where  it  was  denominated 
Chocollatti  i  it  was  a  coai;^  mixture 
(rf  ground  cacao  and  Indian  corn 
With  rocou.  The  Spataiards^  liking' 
its  nourishment,  improved  it  into 
a  richer  compound^  with  sugar, 
vanilla,  and  other  aromatics.  We* 
Bad  chocolate- houses;  in  London 
longfl^ercoffee-hooses;  tbejr  seem- 
ed to  have  assodated'  sbmething 
diore  elegant  and  refined  in  their 
new  term,  when  the  other  had  be-* 
come  common.  Roger  North  thus 
inVdgfas  against  them :  **  Tbe  use 
of  cdBee^hooBes  seems  mtich  im- 
f^oved  by  a  new' intention,  called' 
dbrokrolate-hbuses,  for  the  benefit  of 
rbdlts  and  ccdKes  of  quality^  where' 
ganaiiq;  h  added  ta  all  tbe  rest,  and' 

tbe  icmotmRtot  of  W aeldota' 

u\\$j  al  if  th'e^  dtvil  had  erected  a' 


new  ciniversity,  and  those  were  tbe 
colleges  of  his  professors,  as  well  as 
his  schools  of  discipllDe.**  Roger 
NoVth,  a  high  tSry,  and  attoroej- 
genera!  to  James  11.  observed,  bow* 
ever,  ^that  these  rendezvous  vttxt 
^ften  not  entirely  composed  of  those 
*'  factious  gentry  he  so  much  dread- 
ed j"  for  he  says,  "This  way  of 
passing  time  might  have  been  stop- 
ped at  first  before  people  had  pos- 
sessed tbediselves  or  s6me  conveni- 
ence from  them  of  meeting  (or 
short  dispatches,  and  passing  even- 
ings with  small  expences."  And 
old  Aubrey,  the  smali  BosweU  of 
his  day,  attribotes  bTs  general  ac- 
quaintance to  ''  the  modern  ad- 
vantage of  cofiee-hotises  in  ttiis 
great  city,  befbm  which  men  knew 
ifot  how  to  b^^cquaiilted,  botwitli 
their  own  relations^  and  sociedes:'* 
a  carious  statement,  which  [Proves 
tiie  moral  connexion'  with  society 
of  all  sedetftary  recreations  which 
ibduice  the  berditig  spirit/' 
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